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THE DAKHAN" IN THE TIME OP GAUTAMA-BUDDHA. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS FOULHES, CHAPLAIN OF COIMBATORE. 


EFERENCES to the Dakha$ l and its 
people occur frequently in the legends 
connected with the life and times of the founder 
of the Buddhist religion. Some of these legends 
are found in works which appear to belong to the 
second century before the Christian era, if they 
are not even earlier still; and most of those 
which are made use of in this paper are com¬ 
paratively very old. All of them presumably give 
expression to the current written or unwritten 
traditions of their own age; and they neces¬ 
sarily point back to older forms than those 
which are petrified in the legends which have 
come down to us. The object of the present 
paper is to gather up these references, so far as 
they are accessible to me; and to collect from 
them what information they may afford of the 
condition of the Dakha? in the lifetime of 
Qautama-Buddha. It may he regarded as 
a sequel to my previous contribution to this 
Journal, ante , Vol. VJ3I. p. Iff. on “ The Civiliza¬ 
tion of the Dakhan down to the sixth century 
B.C.”; and, while its matter substantially con¬ 
firms the information which that paper gleaned 
out of the legends of both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist literature regarding those earlier 
times, it also advances the subject an import¬ 
ant stage forwards, and thus helps to com- 

1 This name is used throughout this paper in its 
largest meaning, including the whole of the peninsula 
south of the Vindhya Mountains. 

* Turn Introd. p. ii. Max Muller, in BuddhagMsha 1 s 


plete a strong foundation for the investigation 
of the subsequent periods of the history of the 
Dakhan. For three centuries after the great 
nirvdna, the records show but little change 
here. Buddhist institutions then began to 
spread over this Southern region, reforming 
its religious condition, but still conserving, for 
both the near and distant future, all the mate¬ 
rial elements of the civilization which Buddha 
found already there, while superadding then* 
own special contributions to them. 

The materials for this paper have been ob¬ 
tained out of the Buddhist literature of Ceylon, 
China, Burmah, Tibet, and India. 

I. The Ceylonese books from which I 
qnote, are the following:— 

1. U pham’s Sacred and Historical Bools of 
Ceylon, published in 1883, containing— 

1. The Mahdwamsa , written by Mahanama 
between A.D. 459 and 477 :*— 

ii. The Rdjaratndkari , written after A.D* 
1347 

iii. The Rdjdvalt, compiled at different pe¬ 
riods from the 4th century A.D. downwards, 4 

iv. BwWdst Tracts :— 

This work is referred to for brevity in the 
following notes as Upk 

2. Tumoui'’s Hahdimhsa , 1837; quoted 


Parable*, Introd. p. xi.—rBat* as regards the date, see 
ante, Vol. XV. pp. »!7f, 357.-J, F. F?J 
3 Turn . Introd. p. ii. 

* Turn, Introd. p. ii. 
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as Turn. It is a more scholar]ike translation 
of the same Pali original as the first of Upham’s 
three books. 

3. Tumour's Articles in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4. Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, 1850; 
quoted as RL Monach, 

5. Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism , 1853; 
quoted as Man. Bud . It is based upon the 
following indigenous works;— 

i. Pansiya-panas-jataka-pota; 

ii, TYisudhi-margga-sanne ; 

iii. Milinda-prasna ; 

iy. Pujawaliya; 

v. Saddharmmalankire; 

vi. Saddharmmaratnakare ; 

yii. Amawatura ; 

viii. Thupawanse; 

ix. Rajawaliya ; 

x. Kayawirati-gita-sanne, 

xi. Kammawdchan; 

xii. The sawn&s of various Sutras.® 

6. Matu Coomara Swamy’s Ldth&vanisa, 
by Dhammakitti Thera, A.D. 1197 ;® quoted 
as Bath. 

I. Fausboll’s Sutta-Nipata, in the Sacred 
Books of the Hasty Yol. X. Part 2. 

8. Ferguson’s Bipavaihsa; in this Journal, 
ante, Yol. XIII. p. 33ff. It is an older work 
than the Mahdvctiiisa • A work of ting name is 
mentioned in the latter work (see Turn. 257), 
which Tumour supposed to be the Mahawainsa 
itself under another name. 7 

9. Rhys Davids’ and Oldenberg’s Vinaya 
Texts , in Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XIII. 
XYII. and XX. 

II. The Chinese authorities from which I* 
have quoted are the following:— 

1. The Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Ilian’s travels 
in India between A.D. 399 and 415, 8 contained 
in:— 

i. Remusat’s Fo-Koue-Ki, 1836; 

ii* [Laidlay’s] Pilgrimage of Fa-Hian, 
1848; 

iii. Beal’s Travels of Fah-Hian and 
Sung-yun, 1869. 

The references under Fa-Him in the following 
notes are to Mr. Beal’s book. 


2. Hiuen Tsiang’s travels in India from 
A.D. 629 to 645,® contained in:— 

i. J alien’s Memoires sur les contrees Oo- 

cidentalesy 1857; 

ii. Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Wes- 

tern World , 1884. 

The references under Si-yu-ki in the following 
notes, are to the latter of these two translations. 

3. Beal’s Romantic History of Sdkya Bud¬ 
dha, 1875; from the Chinese translation by 
Jnanagupta or Jnanakuta about A.D. 588 ; 10 
quoted as Rom. Hist. Bud . 

4. Beal’s Fosho-hing-tsan-king , in the Sacred 
Books of the Fast , Vol. XIX., 1883. It 
professes to be a translation of Asvaghdsha’s 
Buddhacharita made into Chinese by Dharma- 
raksha about A D. 420. 11 

III. The 'Burmese legends are quoted 
from Bishop Bigaudet’s Life of Gaudama, 
1866; quoted as Bigandet. 

IY. The Tibetan authorities are:— 

1. psoma de Koros’ Articles in the Asiatic 
Researches, Yol. XX. 

2. His Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 
1834; quoted as Tib. Gram. 

3. Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, 1884 ; quoted 
as Rock. 

V. The Ind i a n authorities are:— 

1. Rajendralala Mitra’s Lalitavistara, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, 1877, It was written, 
according to the editor’s argument, between 
300 and 450 B.C. ; If quoted as Lai. vist. Text * 

2. His translation of that work in the same 
collection, 1882-6 ; quoted as Lai. vist 

3. Kern’s Saddharmapundarika in the 
Sacred Books of the Fast, Voi. XXT, 1884. 

Account of the Dakhaij. 

The physical features of the interior 
of the Dakhan are but little mentioned in 
these legends. On the other hand, as might 
naturally be expected from the circumstance 
that most of the traditions belong to various 
seafaring peoples, they contain numerous direct 
aud incidental references to maritime matters 
which imply an intimate knowledge of the sea 
and sea-coasts on each side of the peninsula. 

The mountains of the Dakhan are only 


! Xan Bud. $09ff. • Mth. Intrdd. n. xvii 

Soe JTurn. 257 note, and Xntrod. p. liv. 

Laidlay, 4, 365 : Beal, Introd. p. xxiv. 

* bi^yu-ki, Introd. p. yit, 


t Budm ^trod. p. v. : Bacr.'Bks. XTT 

introd. p. xxix. 

lx Soar. Bk8. XIX. Introd. p. ix. 

“ Lai. vist. Tact, Introd. p. 56. 
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referred to in the most general terms ; as when 
the lair of the lion of the Vijayan legends is 
said to be in “ a lone valley in the deep moun¬ 
tains” of Lala, 18 and the route taken by him in 
following the track of the fugitives in their 
flight; towards the home of the princess, lay 
“ through the mountains and valleys 5,14 The 
only hills named in them are the Sachabadha 
bill 15 in the noithem watershed of the Karma da, 
the hill Mndngiri 10 on the sea shore near 
Supp&ra; Mailigiri, 17 not far from Mudugiri, 
inland; and the mount Pandn or Pandagiri 
“ in that southern region.” 15 

Of its forests, we read of the Giwulu 
forest near the river Godavari ; 19 the* forest of 
red-sanders and the forest of Mulu in the 
region of Sunaparantaka : 91 and this last 
dwindles into a mere temple-grove in the name 
* Muliiftrftma* given to it in one of the Punna 
legends.** 

Some portion of the country on the banks 
of the Narmada was a sandy desert* 8 in 
those days. We read also of a wilderness 
in the land of Lfija,** and of the wilderness of 
Tambapawi* 5 in Ceylon. 

The only rivers of the Dakhan mentioned 
by name are the Narmada,,*® the Mahlvatt, 97 
and the Gbdftvari.* 3 

There are a few notices of the sea which 
washes the shores of the Dakhan. That por¬ 
tion of the Indian Ocean which lies a four- 
months* voyage in a continuous course beyond 
the ‘Five-hundred islands,’ was called ‘the sea 
of the seven gems :’** and still farther onwards 
in the same open sea was a portion which was 
“ agitated by the flames proceeding from hell,” 80 
which may probably refer to the volcanic re¬ 
gions of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Other islands of this sea are spoken of in 

IT. 236. M Ibid. 237. 

« Uvh. I. 7; II. 22 ; III. 113: Man. Bud. 210, 260. 

** Man. Bud . 260. 17 Man . Bud . 260. 

“ Rom. Hist. Bud. 276. 19 Man. Bud. 53. 

*° Ibid. 57. 81 Ibid . 209. 

» Ibid. 260. 48 Man. Bud. 210. 

" Uph. I. 69; II. 27, 164: Turn. 43,46: ante, XIH. 38 
(forests). 

« Uph. I. 70: Turn. 50. 

» Xhh. L 7; II. 22; HI. 113: Non. Bud. 209. 

» Sacred Bks. XIX. 244. 

“ Man Bud. 53,334: Sacr. Bks. X. (pt. 2), 184. 

« Man. Bud. 13. 90 Man. Bud. 13. 

3 * ante, Vol. XIII. 35. 

44 Si-yu-ld, II. 235: ante, VoL XIII. 37. 

33 Si-yurki, II. 239. 

34 Swu-B, II. 240, 246. " Mom . Hist. Bud. 333. 

38 Leu. vist . 232,278. 

37 Non. Bud . IS: Jour. Ceyl. As. Soc. for 1858-59, 
p.14. 


general terms: but there are abundant tradi¬ 
tions of the island of Ceylon, Lankadvipa,* 1 
Sirnhaladvipa, 8 * Ratnadvipa, 88 “ the island of 
gems,” 84 “the country of the Rakshaszs” 85 or 
“the island of the Rakshasas.” 88 There are 
the “ five hundred islands connected with the 
southern continent Jambudvipa,” 87 which may 
be the Laccadives or the Maldives. In the 
legend of the cargo of red-sanders, 88 the termi¬ 
nation dvipa must be rendered by its wider 
meaning of ‘peninsular-continent,* as in the 
instance of the name Jambudvipa above. 

The general name for the Dakhan in the 
translations of these legend^ is ‘ the southern 
region*, 89 ‘the southern continent, 540 ‘the 
south,’* 1 ‘South India,’** and ‘ Southern 
India.’* 8 

Southern India is naturally divided, both 
physically, and, in a well-marked general 
manner, historically, into (1) the Northern and 
(2) the Southern Dakhan, lying respectively to 
the north and the south of the line of the main 
course of the river Krishna. The maritime 
portions of the Northern Dakhan known 
to these legends are (I) Orissa, 4 * and (2) 
Kalinga,* 4 in the upper portion of the Eas¬ 
tern coast; with (3) Lfija,* 8 occupying both 
banks of the estuary of the Narmada and 
running over into KathiawatJ, and (4) “ the 
region of Sun&parantaka,’’ AparfLnta, or 
Apartataka,* 7 in the upper portion of the 
western coast. To thede may also for the pre¬ 
sent purpose be added (5) Avanti* 5 and (6) 
.the Navablmvana,** both of which had 
communications through the Narmada with the 
sea. 

On the eastern coast of the Southern 
Dakhan we have (7) the region of the red 
sanders tree, 50 the very limited area within 

38 Man. Bud. 57. 39 Bam, Hist. Bud. 276. 

40 Man. Bud . 13. 41 Sacr. Bke. X. (pt. 2), 184. 

Rom. Hist. Bud. 39, 275, 282. 

* 3 Si-yu-ki, n. 58: Rock. 44, 92. 

44 Si-yu-M, H. 204ff. 

« See ante, VHI. 2ff.: As. Res., XX. 85,317: Uph. 1.68; 
II. 163: Turn. 43: Jour. As. Soc. Beng. VII. 1014: Jour. 
Ceyl. As. Soc. II. 3, 8: JE. Monach. 225: Nan. Bud. 54, 
55: Bigandet f 344: D6th. 38: Rom. Hist . Bud. 43: Si' 
yu-ki, II. 2Q7ff.: Lai. vist., 115,116: ante , XIII. 87 : Sacr . 
Bhs. XI. 25, 26,135 i Mock. 147. 

43 TJph. H. 27,164,166: Turn. 43, 46, 47: Jowr . As. 
Soc. Beng. VI % 932: Arch. Sure. W. Ind. I. 80 and 
note, 234: aMe, XIII. 34, 37, 38: Si-yu-U, I. Introd. 
p. xvi, cviii.; II. 266. 

47 Turn. 71, IS : Uph. 1.7; II. 21; HL 112,118: Man. 
Bud. 56, 209, 259, 260. (See ante, VII. 259; VIIL 140; 
XI. 286: Arch. Sure. W. Ind. 1. 129,188.) 

43 Turn. 16: Row. Hist. Bud. 275. « M. 113. 

30 Man. Bud 56, 260. 
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winch this valuable timber grows being the 
district of Cuddapah and its immediate j 
neighbourhood, 91 (8) Dravida , 53 and (9) the j 
P&Qdyan Country 58 at its lowest extremity, j 
with (9) Malaya 54 at the corresponding ex¬ 
tremity of the western coast. To these are 
also to be added (10) Mahindo , 55 (11) the 
Naggadipo , 50 and (12) the Mahil&rattha , 57 
whose location is undetermined. 

The omission of the Chdla coast, inter¬ 
vening between Drfivida and Pandya, in 
these early legends, is remarkable, seeing the 
prominent place which the Cholas occupy in 
the succeeding history of Ceylon. In the list 
of kingdoms in the R&j&ealt™ Ch61a is placed 
amongst the non-Buddhist kingdoms of Jam- 
budvtpa. There is a corresponding omission 
of the middle portion of the Western Coast, 
lying between the Kohkans and Malaya* and 
forming the northern-section of the sacred land 
of Parasu-Rama. With these two exceptions our 
legends have a more or less familiar acquaint¬ 
ance with the whole of the eastern and western 
coasts of the Dakhan. 

In the interior the upper basin of the 
Godavari, and some still larger portion of the 
north-western Dakhan, was known by the 
general name of the Dakkhi$&patha, 59 and 
its people as the Dakship.avatas 00 [sic]. 
Farther south in the north-eastern districts of 
the Southern Dakhan “the region of the 
diamond fields” 01 is to be located, presumably 
in the quadrangle, containing the portion of 
the country fijpm Cuddapah to the river 
Krishna, and westwards from Cuddapah to 
Gooty, and from Gooty northwards to the 
Krishu&, and then down the left bank of that 
river to complete the boundary. 03 The DrfU 
vi<Ja country, whose coast has already been 
mentioned, occupied the whole of the basin of 
the Pala** or Kshiranadi, up to the foot or the 
crest of the Eastern Ghauts, and the northern 
watershed of the lower basin of the southern 


Pennar river, or southern Pinakini, down to 
the northern boundary of the original Chdla 
country. 08 

Several political states are mentioned as 
existing in the Dakhan at this time. On the 
northern shores of the Narmada, in the travel¬ 
ler’s track from the Koukan to the Ganges, lay 
the kingdom of the NAgar&ja, 64 visited by 
Buddha on his return journey from the home 
of his disciple Punna to Sravasti, and which 
subsequently formed part of the Y6n country 00 
of Graeco-Bactrian times. Upon the two banks 
of the estuary of that river, and to tie west¬ 
wards of the Gulf of Cambay, we are now to 
look for the kingdom of Lftla, 00 celebrated 
in the Vijayan legends, and forming in Bud¬ 
dha’s time an outlying dependency of the 
kingdom of Vahga. 07 Mention is also made of 
the kingdom of Avantl 08 and of tTjjain, 09 
closely bordering on the northern watershed of 
the Narmada, if not also partly included in its 
southern watershed, and doubtless exercising 
much important influence upon its civilization. 

Further south, in the upper basin of the 
G6davari, were the two conterminous kingdoms 
of Assaka and MAlaka, 70 which are also 
mentioned in the cave and other inscriptions of 
a later age, 71 the latter of them being perhaps 
the Pauranic Maulika: and upon both banks 
of the delta of this river, extending consider¬ 
ably inland, lay the long lived kingdom of 
Kalinga, 73 which was apparently the territory 
of that “king of Southern India” whose 
daughter is the heroine of one of the Chinese 
legends of Yijaya. 73 Inland again, very proba¬ 
bly along the northern banks of the lower 
Krishna and extending upwards into the coun¬ 
try through Bidar into the basin of one of the 
affluents of the G6davari which still retains the 
name of ‘ Man jera’ upon our maps, we may 
look for the position of the N&ga kingdom of 
Manjerika or Manjarika, 74 whose king had 
‘ seen Buddha. In the Southern Dakhan the 


01 Indian Forester, IX. 355, 356: ante, XJII. 88. 

? 5°™* • Bud ' 1 a* MS S Si-yu-ki, II. 228. 

85 Turn. SIC ** Dtih. 62: Si-yu-kL II. 232. 

88 Turn. 46. 

88 Tam. 4, 46: Man. Bud. 208: ante, XIII. 35. 

87 ante, XIII. 35. « Upfc. II. 147. 

» Sacr. Bks. X. (pt. 2), 184; XVII. 15, 300 j XX. 394, 
„ 00 Mud. Bud. 68: Lai. vist. 183. 

81 Bom. Huit. Bud. 287. 

« These are the limits? of the Golcouda re non, which 
I conclude to be meant here. The Btmdelkhand mines 
are not in the Dakhan: and the lesser fields could hardlv 
come under the designation of the legend. 


83 Salem Manual, ch. i. 

Uvh. I. 7; II. 21,22 j m. 113 : Mm. Bud . 209. 

85 Man. Bud. 2X0. 88 See note 46, p. 8, above. 

87 Turn. 44, 45 : ante, XIII. 37. 

88 Turn. 76; ante, II. 363; VII. 259 : Rom. Hist. Bud 
275: Sacr. Bhs. XVII. 15 s XX. 394, 395. 

89 See DMt. 61: Arch. Surv. W. hid. 1.130.133. 

70 Man. Bud. 334: Sacr. 3 hs. X. (pt. 2), 184. 

7 * Arch. Surv. W. Ind. I. 133: Early Hist, of the 
Dakhan, 14 

> 3 See note 45, p. 3, above. 73 Si>-yu-ki, II. 236. 
J*Tvrn. 27, 1§5: Uj>K. I. 60, 137: Monach. 27 : 
Man. Bud. 172. 
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only organised State mentioned in onr earlier 
legends, is the kingdom of P&^dya, 75 which 
comprised the area of the modern districts of 
Madura and Tinnevelly. In the neighbouring 
island of Ceylon we find the three MAga king¬ 
doms and two Yaksha kingdoms in Buddha’s 
earlier years, and the Naga kingdom of its 
off-lying island of Mani. ?0 Later legends, 
current in the seventh century A.D., describe 
personal visits of Buddha to TJcLra, 77 Southern 
K6sala, 78 MaMr&shtra/* Andhra, 80 and old 
Kalinga, 81 in the Northern Dakhan, together 
with MAlava, 33 and Bhamkachchha, 83 and in 
the Southern Dakhan to the 'kingdom of 
Dhanakataka, 8 * presuming this kingdom to lie 
south of the Krishna, Chuliya, 55 DrAvigLa, 80 
with its ancient sacred capital Kafichlpuram, 87 
the native-place of the Bddhisattva-Dharma- 
pilia, 83 MalakCLta, 89 and the still unidentified 
city and presumable capital of Konka$a- 
pura: 80 but some of these names belong to 
later times, whatever older names of Buddha’s 
days they may have replaced. The silence of 
these legends regarding the remaining old 
kingdoms of the interior may fairly be attri¬ 
buted to the absence of occasion to mention 
them. Doubtless a similar condition of affairs 
existed in them as in these recorded nations, 
seeing that all the unmentioned States bordered 
upon some one or other of them. 

The cities, towns, and villages of the 
Dakhan mentioned in these legends are Sin- 
hapura, 91 Sihapura, Sinhanuvara, or Sinhaba- 
puranuvara, in the L&la country, S&galanu- 
vera, 8 * Bharukachchha 93 (the modern Broach), 
TXjjani or TTjjtai, 84 AJaka/ 5 PratishtMna, 9<5 
Oudyani, 87 the villages of Gauganadl 89 and 


* Monkey-food,’ 88 the town or city of Sup&ra, 
Suppara, or Supparaka, 100 the village of 
Muloohooloomandrama or Mahninnam or 
Maluarthna 101 in the country of Sunaparanta, 
the cities of Assaka and Mftlaka, 108 Mahis- 
sati, 103 Dantapura, 104 Kumb&vati, 103 and the 
port of Adzeitfca or Eedzeitha, 100 in Kalinga, 
K&fichlpura 107 in Dravida, Konkanapura men¬ 
tioned above, and the Southern Madhura 108 
surviving under the same name to the present 
day. 

These legends contain indications of several 
sea-routes traversed by the mercantile navy of 
Buddha’s days in the Dakhan:— 

(1) . The port of Bharukachchha, men¬ 
tioned above, was the point of embarkation of 
a sea-route southwards in still earlier times, 108 
and continued to be so down to a much later 
period when this name appears again in the 
inscriptions of the cave temples of Nasik and 
J unnar. 110 

(2) . In that neighbourhood we are also to 
look for the city of Siuhapura, mentioned 
above, at or near which was the place of de¬ 
parture 111 of the ship which carried Yijaya and 
his retinue to Ceylon, and of the two ships 
which carried their wives and children to other 
destinations; from which also, 114 or from the 
city of S&gala or Saugalnuwara by another 
tradition, 118 Yijaya’s nephew started to take 
possession of his uncle’s vacant throne. Some 
light is thrown upon the direction of this route 
by the circumstance that both Yijaya’s ship 
and his nephew’s approached Ceylon from the 
southwards ; 114 and this could hardly have been 
done if, as was supposed by the earlier investi¬ 
gators of the Yijayan legends, 118 the voyage 


79 See note 53, page 4 above. 

*• Uph. I. 5; IL 19, 22,170 ; III. 63,65,92,127; Turn. 
3,4,5, 7, 46, 47, 49, 51; E. Monach. 227: Man. Bud. 208, 
209, 210 ; Fa-jKicLTi, 149,150 : ante , XIII. 46 : Si-yu-lci, 
241, 243, 248: Rock. 59. 

77 St-tm-W, II. 204. 79 Ibid. 209. 

n Ibid. 257. 90 Ibid. 218. 91 Ibid. 207. 

•* Ibid. 260. 93 Ibid 259. 99 Ibid. 221. 

•• Ibid. 227. •* Ibid. 229, 230, 253. 97 Ibid. 228. 

■« Ibid . 229. 99 Ibid. 232. 90 Ibid . 253. 

91 Uph. I. 69, 71; H. 27, 146, 167; Turn. 46, 54; 
Jour. As. Soc. JBeng. VII. 932; ante , XHI. 34, 86, 38. 
See also Arch. Burv. W. Ind. 1.15, 81. 

« Uph. 11.176; B. Monach. 7,15, 160, 293, 294, 295. 

See also Man. Bud. 210, 513. _ 

93 See note*83 above: Man. Bud. 13: ante , XUI. 35. 

•* Turn. 23, 76: Man. Bud. 334: Ddth., 61; Baer. 
Bis. X. (pt. 2), 188’. 

99 Bacr.Bks. X. (pt. 2), 184,188. See Man. Bud. 334. 
"Sacr.Bks. X.(pt.2), 188. 

97 Ronu Hist. Bud. 276. •* Rom. Hist. Bud. 39. 

•• Ram. Hist . Bud. 275. 

100 Turn. 43: ante, XIII. 325: Baer. Bks. XIX. 244, 


where Soulupolo = Stirnp&ra, $6rp3ra (Sanskrit), Snp- 
pftra (Prftkrit). See ante, I. 321; IV. 282; VII. 259 ; 
IX. 44; XL 236, 247, 293, 294; XII. 272; XIII. 35, 325 : 
Bncycl. Brit., 9th Edit. XVII. 728 (art. ‘Odoric 1 ): 
Rarly Hist. Dakh. 9, 32, 34: Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. 
XV. 275, 291, 326, 328: Cave Temples , 349: Arch. 8urv. 
W. Ind. Ho. 10, p. 81, 32, 60; H, 40, 131; V. 64, 78, 
82. See also'page 6 below. , 

101 Uph. XL. 7 ; H. 21: Man. Bud. 21. 
w% See note 70, p. 4 above* 103 Man. Bud. 334. 

Uph. II. 146: B. Mon. 225: LAfh. 38. See BhiUa 
Topes , 30; and Turn . Index, p. 11. 

109 Man. Bud. 56. 909 Bigamdet.lOl. 

107 See abov A . 109 Turn. 51. 109 Man. Bud . 13. 

110 Jour. Bp. Br. E. As. Soc. VII.: Arch. Surv. TV. Ind. 
No. 10, p. 49: Early Hist. Bakh. 13,34. 

Vph. 1.69; II. 27, 28, 168: Turn. 46, 47.: ante, 
XIH. 85. m Uph. II. 28, 176: Turn. 54; ante, XllL 36. 
m uph, n. 176. 114 See Uph. XL. IBS, 276, 

Ul See Laidlay’s EorHian, 340, note: Turn. IntrocL 
xliii; Index, 14, 23: Cunningham, Jnc. (hog. Ind . 517, 
518, 557: Uph. II. 167, note: Tennant, Ceylon t I. 830 s 
ante, XII. 65: Lai. vist. 10. 
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was made down the Bay of Bengal from some 
point on the Ganges and intermediately from a 
port in Kalinga. The clue to the true direction 
of this route was included in Dr. Burgess’ 
discovery 110 that the port of Sup&ra at which 
Yijaya touched on his way to Ceylon, 117 was 
situated on the western coast of the Dakhap. 

(3) This port of Sup&ra or Supparaka, 
according to that identification, lay near the 
modern Bassein. It is mention ed in the legends 
of Punna, 118 and in the earlier legend of the 
Supparaka Bodhisat. 110 It was also the start¬ 
ing point of the voyage of Punna’s brother to 
the region of the red-sanders. 12 ° 

No other port on the western coast south of 
Supparaka is mentioned in any of these legends. 

(4) f Prom some unnamed port in the south¬ 
ernmost section of the eastern coast, pro¬ 
bably in the neighbourhood of Tuticorih, 
ships sailed to the opposite coast of Ceylon. 
By this route Yijaya’s Paudyan bride and her 
retinue were conveyed to their new home; his 
ambassadors having already come by it from 
Ceylon to the PSndyan coast. 181 

(5) Higher up in the northern section of the 
eastern coast, apparently in Kalioga, lay the 
port of Adzeitta mentioned in the Burmese 
legends 188 as the terminus of a sea-route across 
the Bay of Bengal, 188 at which the merchant 
brothers Tapoosa and Palekat landed their 
goods on their way to Suvama in Magadha. 

(fi) Underlying some of the Vijayan tradi¬ 
tions there is a consciousness of a coasting route 
along the ©astern coast from the mouth of 


the Ganges to Ceylon, having intermediate 
points of communication in the Kalioga country, 
and probably in the delta of the Krishna. 
A landing-place lower down this coast, some¬ 
where near the mouth of the-Northern Pennar, 
is-implied in the legend of the cargo of red- 
sanders, 184 and its counterpart-legend of the 
B6<Jhisat of Supp&raka. 188 Along this route 
apparently, according to the Chinese version 
of the tradition, the open boat in which the 
parricide son of the Hon was exposed, drifted 
from his “mother’s country of Southern India ” 
to Ceylon. 188 


See ante, IV. 282 and note. TVm.46 

“ See p. 3 above. m Man, Bud 18 

£ 2*Ani. 112 , Man. Bud, 57. 

" Jim. 51. 8ee UpH. tt. 240. See pare 5 a hov« 
” Byandet, 101; ion. Bud, 182. 

I “ £«• W 3 ehej*. ^ Man. Bud, IB. 

See note 7«, page 4 above. 


(7) According to the Jandka-jdtaka , a sea- 
route for large ships existed in pre-Buddhist 
times and presumably continued through 
Buddha’s life-time, which started from the 
Ganges and terminated at a place called 
‘ Caumavatoura, ,la7 [Kamavaturai], In the 
termination * turai ’ of this name, I recognize 
a Tamil word meaning ‘sea-port,’ ‘harbour,’ 
‘roadstead:’ and I would therefore place this 
port of call somewhere on the sea-coast of the 
Tamil country: and if a reference to the 
amorous reputation of the Pallava kings is to 
be detected in the adjectival ‘ Kamava,’ 123 a still 
closer location may be found for it on the 
Pallava section of the Tamil Coast between the 
mouths of the Northern and Southern Pennar 
rivers. 


(8) The voyage of the merchants of Sravastf 
in the Tibetan legend of the Singhalese princess 
Ratn avail, 130 who were driven down the 
Bay of Bengal by contrary winds, ran in the 
main in the track of Pa-Hian’s voyage from 
the Ganges to Ceylon In the fifth century 
A.D. 180 Their subsequent voyage to Ceylon 
and back is described in terms which imply that 
their course was the ordinary mariners’ route. 
A similar voyage 181 by this route from Mttra- 
pur or Kimbulawat-pura on the Ganges 
to Ceylon was made in the generation which 
succeeded Buddha’s nirmna by the consort of 
Vijaya s nephew and her companions, and 
shortly afterwards by her six brothers : 188 ' and 
here we have the additional information that 
the voyage occupied twelve days. 183 

(9) In one of the Chinese legends of the 
lion-prince Simhala 184 the boat in which the 
daughter of the lion was cast away, was driven 
by the winds westwards into the Persian gulf, 
where she lauded and founded a colony in 
‘the Country* of the Western Women/ 
The tradition embodied in the JD^pfavaihia 
version of this legend 188 makes her land on an 
island which was afterwards called * the 
Kingdom of Women.’ Underneath the 
legendary matter we may here trace the exist¬ 
ence of a sea-route between India and the 
Persian coasts in the days of Buddha, 


— mganaeu, aid. 

PaJ] * va districts bore the name of K4ma~ 
kdtem. Winslow, Tamil Diet ., mil, voc. 

“ TT J* Po-Rton, 14©. 

Uph. I. 71; II. 177. Turn. 56. 


VpKl, 3_ _ 

m t 7 *? n * V7. 
181 8uyu-1ci, n. 240. 


^ Turn, 5b. 
ante, XIJI. 35. 
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(10) There are finally some general indica¬ 
tions of a route across the Arabian Sea 
westward from Ceylon to two distant islands 
called ‘The Solitary Island/ and ‘Mahftrat- 
nadvipa/ 138 which may possibly be Madagas¬ 
car and Socotra j and of another vaguely 
described route southwards to the island of 
Harakira. 117 

The descriptions of these voyages imply that 
the vessels employed in them were ships 
of large size* for, whatever the multiple of the 
legendary exaggeration may be, these ships 
are said to have carried a large number of 
passengers. The ship in which Vijaya was 
cast adrift carried seven hundred of his fol¬ 
lowers ; 145 and each of the two ships in which 
their wives and children were exposed, 13 ® held 
a similar number. The ship in which Simhala 
sailed from some unknown port of Jambudvi- 
pa to Ceylon contained five hundred 140 other 
merchants besides himself. The ship in which 
Vijaya’s Pandyan bride was bronght over to 
Ceylon* accommodated eighteen officers of state, 
seventy five menial servants, and a number of 
slaves, in addition to the princess herself and the 
seven hundred 141 other virgins who accompa¬ 
nied her. The wrecked ship of the Janaka-jdtaka 
had a crew and other passengers of the favou¬ 
rite number of seven hundred, 14 * in addition to 
Buddha himself in an earlier incarnation. So 
also the ship in which Buddha in the Suppa- 
raka-Bodhisat incarnation made his mercantile 
voyage from Broach to * the sea of the seven 
gems,’ held seven hundred 143 other merchants 
besides himself. There were five hundred 144 
merchants in the wrecked ship of the Cloud- 
horse-^' dtaka ; and the same number 143 were in 
the ship of the Kesi version of that legend. 
Punna’s brother was accompanied by three 
hundred 140 fellow-merchants in his voyage to the 
region of the red-sanders: and there was still 
room left in their ship for the large cargo of that 
timber which they carried home. The ship in 
which the .Burmese merchant-brothers crossed 
the Bay of Bengal, conveyed five hundred 

St-yvJci, n. 252, 258. *>» Ibid. 252. 

Uph. IL 28,168; Turn. 46, 47: ante, XITL 35, 

«• Turn. 46. 140 Si-yu-H, IL 241. 

141 Turn. 51. Bigandet, 415. 

Jfan. Bud. 13. 144 ante, XHL 46. 

** Bom. Eist. Bud. 382. ** Man. Bud . 57, 260. 

Bigandet, 101. ** Si-yu-U, IL 239. 

111 Bock. 59. 41,0 8i-yu-H, IL 239, 240. 

1,1 Svyu-fci, 243. «■ Man. Bud. 57 : ante, XIH. 35. 

«■ Bom. Eul. Bud. 332. u ‘ Man. Bud. 13. . 


cart-loads 147 of their own goods, whatever 
other cargo there may have been in it. 
Smaller vessels are not mentioned; nor, with 
one exception, are boats: the parricide lion- 
slayer and his sister, in the Chinese version of 
the legend, were cast adrift in large open 
boats. 148 

The expressions, being “ pushed by contrary 
winds,” 148 “ driven over the sea/ 5150 “ driven by 
the winds/ 1151 overtaken by a storm and carried 
along/* 183 together with the more direct allusions 
to sails, 158 and sailing/ 54 show that these vessels 
were sailing ships. Some of the voyages 
alluded to may have been made from port to 
port along the coast: but the rest were clearly 
made on long stretches of the ocean, needing 
and therefore implying the existence of some 
considerable amount of scientific nautical skill. 
That these seamen were usually dependant on 
favourable winds is implied in the circumstance 
of their failure to make their intended destina¬ 
tions when thwarted by contrary winds: and in 
crossing the open sea, they evidently took advan¬ 
tage of the prevailing periodical winds. 135 The 
crews of these ships are but seldom referred 
to directly: but they appear to have been well 
organized. 150 

The merchandise with which these ships 
were freighted is not often mentioned. In 
the Supparaka-B6dhisat’s voyage, the mer¬ 
chants took up whatever u treasures were pre¬ 
sented” 15 7 along their route. The red-sanders 
timber which one of them brought home, 
was quite an accidental cargo in that instance, 
though it was evidently not an unknown one ; 
for the high value of this wood, as well as 
that of the true sandal, is several times 
referred to. 155 The precious stones, and espe¬ 
cially the pearls of Ceylon 158 are frequently 
mentioned: but they were only valuable 
super-additions to the general cargo, though 
the chief object of some of the voyages was 
to obtain them. 180 Some of these ships carried 
rice from the Dakhau, to Ceylon; as is implied 
in the legend of Kuveni entertaining Vijaya 

See Bom. Eist Bud . 337. 

*“ Man. Bud. 57; Horn. Hist, Bud. 832. 

w Man. Bud. 18- 

Uph. I. 7; H.21; III. 71s Man. Bud. 57, 260; 
Baer. Eh*. XIX. 23? XX. 78; XXL 378. 

Uph. 11.1175: Turn. 4, 53: DAfh. 38: Fa~E**n, 149: 
Bom. EUb. Bud. 276, 287,382,338: Bock., 60 ; £Lyu-fe; 
11.239,241, 243,246, 248. 

Bom. Eist. Bud. 332, 336: ante, XHL 36; Bi-yu- 
ki, IL 239, 24L 
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and his followers npon the rice which she had 
obtained from ships 161 wrecked on the island. 
One of these voyages was made to exchange 
home-produced articles for foreign goods : 16a and 
many of the products incidentally mentioned 
throughout these legends were well suited for 
that purpose; namely, rice and paddy, 168, sandal¬ 


wood, 164 red-sanders, 16 5 incense, 166 perfumery , x 6r 
medicines, 168 chank-shells, 169 gold, 170 iron, 171 
and various articles made of these metals, 
cottxm-stuffs, 17 ® linen goods, 178 curtains, 174 
and other similar articles of commercial 
value. 

(To be continued.') 


DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE STUDY OP ASIATIC 

SYMBOLISM. 

BT H. G- M. MUBBAY-AYNSLEY. 


(Continued from Vol. XV. p* 328.) 


IX. 


The Wild Huntsman of Northern Europe 
and his possible Asiatic Origin. 

General Cunningham, in the Preface, page 
vii., of his Bhilsa Topes , 1854, expressed an 
opinion that the Welsh word Buddwas and the 
Saxon name Woden, are u but slightly altered 
forms of the word Buddha. The fourth day of 
the week, Wednesday or Woden s-day was 
named Dies Mercurii by the Homans, and is 
still called Buddhwdr by the Hindus. Maia 
was the mother of the Greek Hermeias or 
Hermes, and Maya was the mother of the 
Indian Buddha. The connection between Her¬ 
mes, Buddwas, Woden, and Buddha is evident; 
although it may be difficult, and perhaps nearly 
Impossible to make it apparent to the general 
reader.” 1 

About 25 years agp, M. Holmhoe* endea¬ 
voured to prove that the Scandinavian god 
Odin, if not Buddha himself, was one of his 
disciples. M. Holmhoe was of opinion that the 
missions of the Buddhists did not stop in 
Transoxiana and Upper Asia, hut that they 
pushed on still further through Persia to¬ 
wards the Caucasus and from thence to the 
homes of the ancestors of the present Scandi¬ 
navians, when they were still in the countries 
East and North of the Russia of the present 


day. Relations being established with them, 
it is easy to conceive that they were continued,, 
and that Buddhist doctors of religion after¬ 
wards visited Scandinavia, and it is also not 
impossible that the most illustrious of these 
missionaries were called, if not L Buddha,’ at 
least by some epithet derived from the same 
Sanskritroot budh, £ to know, to understand,*—as 
for example bodkin, 'making known, teachings 
revealing, or bodhat, bodhant, the present par¬ 
ticiple of the verb;—and that from this appel¬ 
lation the Scandinavians may have formed 
Odin and the Germans Woden. The hypothesis, 
which thus seeks to identify Odin with Buddha 
or with some of the missionaries of the Bu ddhist 
faith, is at least a plausible one, if we accept 
the conjecture that in Hindustan the name for 
Wednesday, or Woden’s day, has in any way 
the meaning of Buddha’s day. In Scandinavia 
it is Onsday, a contraction for Odin’s day. 

As one help towards giving Odin an Indian 
origin, I would remark that his special symbol 
was the trislcele or three-armed Sun-snake, 
figured ante, Vol. XV. p. 66, on Plate I. fig. 12; 
while the svastiha, the emblem of fire amd, light¬ 
ning* was the symbol of Thor. 

It is true that in the Northern lands, Odin 
is represented as a warrior, but the sword has 
often accompanied religion. Odin may have 


M Turn. 49. Bom. Hist. Hud. 832. 

1CS Turn. 44,49 : ante, XIII. 46: Rom. Hist. Hud. 837. 
TJyh. II. 21; m. 112,113 ; Man. Hud. 209: Rom. 
Hist. Bud. 68: Baer . Bhs. XIX. 244 ; XX. 78 ; XXI. 60, 
116 &c. : Rock. 933: Lai. vist. 274,284. 

165 Man. Hud . 56': Rom. Hist. Hud. 68: Baer. Bhs. 
XXI. 322. 


Turn. 44,49 : ante, XIIL 46 : Bdth. 98. 

Bath. 39, 76 : Si-yu-ki, XL. 240, 241. 

» Rock. 93. 

1W> Turn. 44, 58: Bi-yvM.TL. 238. 

1,0 Turn. 3,7,44,51 : Man. Hud. 209 : DdiTi., 88, 77: 
Rom. Hist. Hud. 275 : ante , XIII. 37 : Rock. 9k 
V x pph. IL 173, 175; Turn. 48: Man. Bud. 208: 
Fa~H%an, 149: Rom. Hist. Hud. 888. 334,835,338: fift- 
yw-H, II. 238,240,241,248, 246, 248. * 


1T * Til. Oram. 164: ante, XIIL 333: Rock. 59. 

178 As. Res. XX. 85, 317: Turn. 48,49, 50. 

if * Turn. 4/9. 

1 [ThU is all based on a false etymology. Budha, not 
Buddha, is the Sanskrit for Mercury or Hermes. The 
meaning of Budha is ‘ wise, prudent," and that of Buddha 
is ‘ perfectly enlightened.’ Budhwfer, not Buddhwfir, is 
Wednesday or Mercury’s day to the Hindus, and it means 
Mercury’s day and never Buddha’s day to them. If there 
be anything to connect Wednesday and Budhw&r etymo¬ 
logically, such derivation would connect Woden with 
Budha (Mercury), and not with Buddha.—This ' and 
other portions of BhUsa. Topes would probably' be exten¬ 
sively recast ilj another edition were to be brought out. 
—-Ed.i} 

* Buddhisme en HorvSge. 
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reminds us of tlie mythological Midguard’s 
serpent, or the serpent encircling the central 
world, the implacable enemy of the gods.” 18 

As to Odin, in his capacity of the Wild 
Huntsman, the following is worthy of considera¬ 
tion. On landing at Christiania in the summer 
of 1883,1 remarked the extraordinary resem¬ 
blance of the horses in the ordinary street 
carriages of that place to a certain breed of horses 
in Central Asia, called Yarkandls, from their 
home in Yarkand. I am well acquainted with 
the type, haying possessed and ridden many of 
them in the Northern portion of the Himala¬ 
yas, and am, therefore, not likely to have been 
mistaken in seeing the likeness. The Norwe¬ 
gian horses have the same general form, the 
same head and neck, the same dark line down 
the spine, and the Zebra-like markings on 
the legs peculiar to the Yarkandis, which facts 
appear to prove that they, like the Y&rkandis, 
are of an unmixed race, and still retain 
their aboriginal characteristics. When re¬ 
marking to a Norwegian acquaintance on their 
wonderful similarity to the animal of Central 
Asia, he replied—“ The people in my part of 
Norway say that Odin brought these horses 
from the Himalayas.” The courteous Director 
of the Museum at Bergen observed when 
told of this, that it was well known from 
certain records that the horse was intro¬ 
duced into Norway about 2,000 years ago, or 
about the time when Odin is fabled to have 
arrived on the scene, but he did not credit the 
tradition that this hero brought them, or even 
ever existed. As to the introduction of the 
horse into Scandinavia, Dr. Blomberg, of the 
Historical Museum in Stockholm, is of opinion 
that the horse was known in Sweden during the 
Later Stone Age: but, when this period be¬ 
gan, or when it ended, or when the Bronze Age 
(which succeeded it) commenced, no one has 
yet been able to determine; though some seem 
to think it probable that the Iron Age in 
Scandinavia dates from shortly before the Chris¬ 
tian era. But, as regards those northern lands, 
we must keep in mind that their inhabitants 
were pagans down to the Xlth century ; and 
we may therefore perhaps put the commence¬ 
ment of the Iron Age at a later period 
that given above. 


No. X. 

Architectural and Other Customs. 

In all, or nearly all, the houses in the more 
elevated Himalayan villages the cow-stall 
forms the ground-floor of the house, and the 
same style of building prevails amongst those 
who inhabit high or mountainous districts in 
Europe. All the houses in the Engadine Yalley 
are built in this manner, partly for the purpose 
of raising the sleeping and living rooms above 
the ground level and partly because the ascend¬ 
ing breath of the animals gives'some addi¬ 
tional warmth to the rooms over them. Flights 
of steps, which are not unfrequently roofed 
over, on either side of the door of the cow-stall 
lead to- the apartments of the family above, 
the inconvenience of passing through the stall 
being thus avoided. 

The Norwegian peasant’s store-house figured 
in Plate XXI., might stand for an almost exact 
reproduction of many of the superior native* 
houses iu Srinagar in Kasmir, and of those in 
the Lahaul Valley in the Himalayas. The 
drawing in question iB taken from one of the 
best specimens of such store-houses still remain¬ 
ing in Norway. Had I been shown the draw¬ 
ing without being told whence it came, I 
should have unhesitatingly referred it to Sri¬ 
nagar. The windows, or rather the shutters,— 
for there is no glass in them,—open precisely 
as in Kasmir, and the general construction is 
the same. The likeness extends even to the 
man and horse sculptured on the front gable, 
and all the ornamentation of the rest of the 
building is similar in character. Both in N or way 
and in the Himalayas it would seem that, in 
order ter form the walls of such structures, logs 
of wood are placed horizontally one above the 
other and dove-tailed in at the four comers, no 
nails being employed, and the interstices between 
the logs-being filled in with dry moss. The roofs 
of the better class of houses in Kasmir and also 
in Norway, as will be seen from the drawing, 
consist merely of planks of wood; but the 
smaller and poorer houses, especially those in 
mountainous districts, such as the Lahaul Valley 
and the higher parts of Norway, are not so 
carefully finished 1 as in the plate, a roofing of 
sods being substituted for the planks. It may 
be that, as wood is scarcer in such places tha.^ 


u The art in this example is very rude. 
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in the lower valleys, less is used, the deficiency 
being supplied by a thick layer of sods, which 
in time bears a luxuriant crop of wild flowers 
during the summer, and not unfrequently 
several young trees also. 

So much for secular architecture; let us 
now turn our attention for a while to sacred 
buildings. We find the same type of religious 
structure existing all over the Him&layas, in 
N6pal, in Kullfi, and in Kasmir; a type which, 
strangely enough, corresponds with the old 
wooden ohurch architecture of Norway. The 
NdpAll temple at Benares, figured in Plate 
XX., will be sufficient to show the general form 
and construction of these buildings. 

This temple overlooks the Ganges, and was 
erected in honour of Siva by a Maharaja of 
Nepal about two hundred years ago. It is 
a large square wooden building, elevated on a 
platform about four feet in height. A small 
flight of steps forms the approach to the prin¬ 
cipal entrance, on either side of which is a 
lion carved in stone. On the rights between 
the steps and the lion is a stone bust of Siva 
in alto-relievo. The hair is arranged below the 
ears in a double row of curls, standing out 
like the rays of the sun, and round the neck 
are coiled most life-like snakes. The temple 
has four doors, with a window on either side of 
each. These doors, as well as the shutters of 
the windows, are richly carved, and over each 
is a segment of a pointed arch, surmounted by 
the well known chhalri, or umbrella of royally. 
Sloping eaves, about six feet wide and roofed 
with small tiles, project all round the lower 
story, supported by wooden brackets. Above 
rises a square upper story of smaller dimen¬ 
sions, furnished with similarly sloping eaves, 
along the outer edge of which are small bells 
hung in a row at short distances from i each 
other, so as to tinkle at the slightest breath of 
wind. Above this again is a kind of kiosk, 
having a high pinnacled roof and smaller kiosks 
of the same form occupying the four corners of 
its platform. A large bell is suspended from 
an iron rod at the summit'of the Whole. A 
trisiil or trident, one of the emblems of Siva, 
is attached to this kiosk. This trident and the 


14 Several persons, unacquainted with India, on being 
shown the drawing of the Norwegian ohurch, and asked 
to what oountry it belonged, at onoe exclaimed that it 
resembled a Chinese pagoda, a form familiar to them on 
objects ooming from that oountry. [Compare Ferguson, 


roofs of all the kiosks are gilt. The building, 
represented in the plate as adjoining the temple, 
is a dkarmsald, or house of rest, where pilgrims 
of good caste receive board and lodging gratis 
for a certain fixed period. It was erected by 
the Mah&raja who built the temple. 

I would it were possible to give drawings of 
other examples of the same style of archi¬ 
tecture, such as the temple at Manali in the 
Kullfi Valley, situated in the midst of a 
forest of debddrs , or of one of the mosques 
in Srinagar in Ka£mir, which are, of coarse, 
Mu h a mm adan structures; but it must suffice 
to say, from personal knowledge, that the 
I type is the same as that of the temple-just 
described. 

Let us now turn to Plate XIX., which is 
.a representation of the wooden church at 
Borgund in-the LaerdaJ, one of the oldest in 
Norway. 14 The drawiugis taken from the north 
side, with the west door and the apse shown 
in profile. 

Taken by themselves the details of the 
exterior of this Norwegian wooden church, 
which was built in the Xlth Century, i.e. soon 
after the introduction of Christianity into 
Norway, would make the student look upon it 
as most singular that any race of people, in¬ 
habiting almost the extreme north of Europe, 
should have built thus; but, if the hypothesis 
be admitted that the remote ancestors of the 
builders came from Asia, it becomes very easy 
to imagine that * in constructing the church 
they adopted forms which had been preserved 
amongst them by tradition. How can we 
otherwise account for the circumstance that, 
though living in such a high latitude, their 
chief object seems to have been to try and 
exclude both sun and lights by making & deep 
verandah all round, the exterior after the 
fashion of European and native builders in 
India ? 

The building is placed upon slabs of stone 
having a uniform height of about eight inches, 
on which the wooden .uprights and cross pieces 
rest: a fact to which it owes its preservation. 
Starring from the base of the exterior, a row 
of sloping eaves forms the roof of a verandah, 

History of Indian ArcMUcbwrt, p. 270ff. on theDrihridian 
Temples at Hndbidri in Namur* and p. 2&8C on those 
in the Himalayas. Compare especially his figs. 180,1S4, 
172, ITS.—Bn] 
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which encircles the basement; a second protects 
the walls of the lower half of the church; a 
third forms the roof of the nave; a fourth the 
roof of the belfry; a fifth and a sixth seem also 
to have been used for the sake of giving 
symmetry to the whole. The quaint objects on 
the gables of the third and fourth roofs are 
dragons’ heads with projecting tongues; an 
ornament that forcibly recalls that on Oriental 
and Chinese buildings, 15 
The following description of a temple by 
Tavernier, which existed in his day at Benares, 
but was afterwards destroyed by Aurangzeb, 
is worth transcribing here. 18 He says 1 *—“ The 
Pagoda at Banarus 15 is the most famous in 
all India after that of Jagannath. They 
may be called almost equal, and are both 
situated near the banks of the river Ganges in 
the respective cities whence they derive their 
names. 19 From the door of the Pagoda at 
Banarus one descends by steps down to the 
river, on which are at intervals small plat¬ 
forms with very dark little rooms, in some of 
which the Brahmans live. Others they use as 
kitchens in which to prepare their food; because 
these idolaters after having washed ‘them¬ 
selves, said their prayers, and made their offer- 
* ings in the Pagoda, prepare their food them¬ 
selves, fearing lest another not in a condition of 
ceremonial purity should touch it. But above 
all they drink with much devotion of the 
water of the Ganges, imagining that by so’ 
doing they will be freed from all stain of sin. 
To return to the Pagoda, which is Jjuilt in 
fA« form of a cross, as are dll the other 
temples. In the centre of the exterior rises an 
immensely high cupola, constructed somewhat 
like a high tower, which has many sides to it, 
and terminates in a point. At each of the. four 
ends of the cross is a small tower into which 
one can ascend from the exterior. Before reach¬ 
ing the top, there are several balconies and 
niches, which give exit into the open air, and 
around are sculptured figures consisting of 
every kind of mis-shapen animal. In the 


jS&Ty&S “AS ■jtsuvs 

totoSo who have restored it andmtend 
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interior of the building immediately beneath 
the large cupola is an altar seven or eight feet 
long, and six feet in width, which has two 
small flights of steps serving e&predellas (seats 
for the priests), and covered with a beautiful 
carpet, which is sometimes of gold stuff and 
sometimes of silk, according to the solemnity 
of the day or festival. 

“ The altars (of the Hindus generally) are 
covered with gold or silver brocade, or with 
some lovely painted material. The altar in this 
Pagoda is so arranged that it, and the idols 
which are upon it, can be seen from without the 
entrance door; because neither women nor 
young girls are permitted to enter nor (even) 
the men of one of their tribes (castes ?), but 
have to pay their devotions outside. Amongst 
the idols, which stand on the altar there is one 
which is five or six feet high; its body, arms, 
and legs are not visible, but only the head 
and neck, all the rest being covered with a 
robe which trails down to the ground. Some¬ 
times this idol wears a rich gold chain round 
its throat, or an ornament of robins or pearls or 
emeralds. The idol was made in remembrance 
and in the likeness of Bainmada (? Balarama), 
whom they consider to have been a very 
great personage ;—a saint, whose name they 
are constantly invoking. Qn the left hand of 
the altar is a figure of an animal, or rather 
of some mythological creature, partly ele¬ 
phant, partly horse, and partly mule. It is of 
massive gold, and is called by them Guru, 
(Garuda?) which no one but a Brahman is 
ever allowed to approach. Near the entrance 
to the Pagoda, between the great door and the 
high altar (above described) one sees a smaller 
altar on the left hand, upon which is an idol in 
black marble, seated with its legs crossed, and 
about two feet in height. When I entered, a 
boy was standing on the left hand of it, the son 
of the chief priest, who kept touching the idol 
with pieces of silk and embroidered cloths of the 
shape of handkerchiefs, which he afterwards 
returned to those who gave them to him for 



» W spelling of this name. 
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this purpose. Some of the people also gave 
this lad chains made of beads, which looked like 
the stones of some fruit and had a very sweet 
odour 19 others what looked like rosaries made 
of coral and amber; and some chains of flowers. 
The idolaters wear these chains round their 
necks, or say their prayers over these beads. 
The idol on the small altar is called Morli Bam 
(Muralidhar, ue. Krishna) that is, the god 
Morli,® 0 who they say is the brother of the one 
on the high altar.” 

Tn the above description the plan of the 
temple which “ has the form of a cross, as have 
all the other Pagodas”; the image, of which 
only the head is visible, the rest of the body 
being enveloped in a rich robe; the presenta¬ 
tion of flowers, strings of beads, or other objects 
to the image, that they may be sanctified by 
contact with it,—recall much that is familiar 
to us in modern European Christianity. 

The same traveller speaks* 1 of another fine 
building near this Pagoda,—a College,—bnilt by 
the then Baja, in which some of his own sons, 
and other lads of good caste were receiving 
education at the hands of the resident Brahmans. 
On the left hand, at the entrance to the 
College, the Baja had erected a Pagoda, which 
was closed at the time of Tavernier’s visit; hut, 
as he much wished to see the interior, he made 
inquiries, and was told that, in order to do so, 
he must present himself at the door before sun¬ 
rise on the following morning, which he accord¬ 
ingly did. On his arrival there he found an 
immense concourse of men, women, and children 
awaiting the opening of the door; and he must 
give his own account of what he witnessed on 
this occasion. “ At the hour fixed eight Brah¬ 
mans advanced, four on each side of the door 
of-the Pagoda, each having a thurible in his 
hands. There were also many other Br&hmans, 
who made a great noise with drums and other 
instruments. The two oldest amongst them* 
sang one of their own hymns, the people join¬ 
ing in, all having in their hands a peacock’s tail, 
or some other kind of fan, to chase away the flies, 
so that when the door of the Pagoda was opened 

11 [? rudrSXshas. —Ed.] 

80 (The translation of * Morli Bam * by * the god 
Morli ’ is very interesting, as shoving that in Tavernier’s 
time, as at the present day, the name B&ma is employed 
frequently by Hindtis to mean fi god,’ irrespective of the 
particular * god’ meant.— Ed.] 

n ov. cit p. 601. 

42 [This must be meant for R&machandra, a male and 


the idol might not be incommoded by them. 
This driving away of the flies with music lasted 
half an hour, or until the two chief Brahmans 
made a very great noise with bells at three 
distinct intervals; after which they tapped the 
door with a mallet. On this being done, the 
door was immediately opened by six Brahmans 
who were within the Pagoda. In the interior, 
and about six or eight paces distant from 
the entrance, was an altar on which was a 
female idol, called by them Bam Kam, 33 who 
was the sister of Morli Bam. She had on 
her right hand a boy like a Cupid, called the 
god Lakemin (Lakshmana), and on her left arm 
she carried an image of a female child, called 
the goddess Sita(Sita). 23 The door of the temple 
being opened, and the curtain drawn back, 
the people, as soon as they saw the idol, all pro¬ 
strated themselyes three times with their faces 
to the ground, putting their hands above 
their heads ; and when they stood up again they 
presented (as in the other Pagoda) bunches of 
flowers and strings of beads, in order that they 
might be made to touch the idol. In front of 
the altar stood an old Brahman who held in his 
hands a lamp with nine lighted wicks, on which 
he, from time to time, dropped a species of 
incense, putting the lamp close to the idoL” 

This last point leads me to remark on the 
common use of incense in religious worship 
in India, amongst both Hindus and Jains. 
When staying on Mount Abu in Rajputana, 
I watched at least 50 Jain pilgrims,—men, 
women and children,—performing a part of 
their devotions, after they had made their 
offerings in the innermost shrine of one of the 
Jain buildings there, whither, of course, I could 
not follow them. They all seated themselves 
in the manlapa, or porch thereof, and were there 
censed by the attendant priest. The forms of 
the censer and its chains were precisely that 
which may be seen in any Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Again, it will he seen from the following 
account, that the Qalmak (Calmuck) Tatars, 
who are Buddhists, also use incense in their 

not a female deity and mythologically a relative (bht Sf, 
also * brother *>, of Muralidhar or Krishna : perhaps his 
invariable representation as a young hairless boy 
misled Tavernier.— Ed.] 

43 [This settles the identity of Bam Earn, with 
R&machandra, as male deities are usually represented as 
having their wives, represented on a much smaller scale 
than themselves, seated on their thighs.— Ed.] 
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worship. Their chief priest is styled the Ku- 
tachfca, and in former days was subject to 
the Dalai Lama, but in course of time schisms 
arose, and he established himself on an equal 
footing with his superior. The Kutuchta 
never exposes himself to public gaze except on 
certain particular days, when with much pomp 
and ceremony he is carried in procession to 
a tent covered with velvet, where he sits 
cross-legged on a throne, with the Lamas on 
cushions around him, and a figure on each side 
representing the divine essence. The whole 
assembly then prostrate themselves on the 
ground, and burst out into loud acclamations 
in praise of the Deity, and lofty eulogiums 
upon the Kutuchta. The Lamas next throw 
odoriferous herbs into theii censers, with 
which they perfume the figures, the pontiff and 
the whole congregation. 

Cow-dung, as we all know, is a * sacred* 
object in India, and, in very ancient days at 
least, it seems to have been so formerly in 
Europe; for Winckelmann, who wrote in the 
last century, mentions in his History of Ancient 
Art , that Pampbfis, one of the most ancient 
G-reek poets, describes a statue of Zeus as being 
covered with cow-dung. The German savant 
imagined this to indicate that the presence of 
the divinity extends to all objects, even the 
most abject. No such error could be committed 
now, since India is so much better known 


than it was in his day, and all who have been 
in that country, are aware that cow-dung is 
commonly employed by the natives as a sacred 
purifier* Such a purification, for instance, 
would be necessary should a man, who possesses 
‘caste/ desire to drink out of a cup or glass 
which had been used by Europeans, or by one 
not of his own caste. 

Passing from sacred to familiar personal 
customs I would notice that of the * cradle- 
board’ system of nursing children. From dis¬ 
coveries made at various times in the graves, 
barrows and cysts of different prehistoric 
peoples, it has been gathered that the practice 
of nursing a child while carrying it abont on 
a flat ‘ cradle-board’ prevailed in Britain and 
the North of Europe, and it is considered very 
probable that the same custom was in use at 
one time over a great part of the world. It 

is tie ? Prather two or three places 
with tape# or bows of coloured ribbon. V 


seems to me that the modern custom in Bavaria 
and in other parts of Germany, amongst the* 
higher as well as the lower classes, of dressing 
their young infants very lightly,—usually with 
only one cotton garment, and placing it on its 
back on a large pillow which is folded over 
the body, leaving the head alone visible 88 is a 
survival of the ancient ‘ cradle-hoard/ 

In the matter of shoes, too, there is much 
similarity sometimes between the East and the 
West. Mr. A. Mitchell in a most interesting 
work 84 says—“ I once met a funeral procession 
in the Highlands (of Scotland), in which one of 
the men, who carried the coffin wore shoes made 
of the untanned hide of the ox, with the hair 
still on it. Such shoes are known as rivilin$ r 
and are described in books of costumes as the 
shoes of the ancient Britons. They are cor¬ 
rectly so described, and have properly a place 
in collections of antiquities, and yet it happens 
that there are thousands of people in Scotland 
who wear this shoe at this hour. It is in 
most common use in Shetland, where thou¬ 
sands of pairs could, at this moment, be pur¬ 
chased, and likewise in the Hebrides. There 
is probably no older form of shoe known. It 
is nothing but a piece of untanned hide folded 
when fresh, or moistened, and placed up the- 
sides of the foot and over the toes, and then 
stitched or closed at the heel and toes with a 
piece of twine or a thong of the hide, and then 
secnred to the foot, more or less like a sandal.”' 
A similar species of foot-covering can be seen 
also on the borders of Central Asia, where- 
shoes on the model of the rivilins above des¬ 
cribed are worn by the Lad&ris of both sexes. 
The climate of Ladak being a more inclement 
one than that of the Scottish Isles, the Ladakis 
make for themselves a legging of pat id, a 
fabric made of the nndyed wool of the white 
sheep: they then take a piece of raw hide, let 
it dry to the shape of the foot, cut it to the 
required size, and stitch it firmly round the 
foot on to the legging. In very cold weather, 
when about to take a journey, they put as much 
flour, as they can inside this covering, with the 
double purpose of keeping their feet warm and 
of having with .them an additional supply of 
food in case of need. In certain districts in 
Italy, a shoe of the same kin d is still worn by 
a * Tfo Past in the Present —1880. 
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the people; and it is not an uncommon sight to 
see peasants walking about Rome and in the 
Campagna with foot-coverings of the same 
nature as those of the Scottish Isles and of 
Western Tibet; all being equally rude in form— 
evidently made on the foot and fastened with 
twine or thongs of hide. 

As a very curious instance of the develop¬ 
ment of European and Asiatic ideas in the 
same direction, and also to illustrate the 
wisdom of the old adage that “ there is nothing 
new under the sun,” I may mention that the 
ordinary telephone (not the electric one of 
course) has been known and used in India for 
many generations. A friend (since retired 
from public service in India) had, when I was 
staying with him at Dehli, a native servant who 
had been many years in his employ. When 
any new or interesting discovery was made in 
Europe, his master was in the habit of telling 


him about it. On the telephone being first 
spoken of, this gentleman mentioned it to this 
native, enlarging npon what might eventually 
be its use, when to his amazement the man 
replied:—“ Oh, Sahib , we natives have known 
of such things for a long time. My father and 
my grandfather used one, I know; and I am 
every day in the habit of talking with a fellow- 
servant across Sahib's compound in this man¬ 
ner l” On being requested to produce his 
instrument, the servant went out and speedily 
returned with two pieces of bamboo each about 
eight inches in length and an inch or an inch 
and a half in diameter. One end of each 
tube was covered with a bit of parchment 
through which a string from 60 to 100 feet 
long was passed and thus connected them. It 
perfectly answered the purpose of communi¬ 
cation from one side of the compound to 
the other! 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.B.A.S., C.IJB. 

(Continued from Vol. XV. J?. 339.) 

No. 168.— Kauthejj Plates of Yikkama-ditya Y. —Saxa-Samvat 930. 


This inscription, now published for the first 
time, is from some copper-plates which came 
to notice in 1884, through Mr. Ramchandra 
Rajaram, K&rbhari of Mira].* I edit it from 
the original plates, which I obtained, for exa¬ 
mination, through the kindness of Lieut.-Col. 
H. N. Reeves, Bo. S. 0., Political Agent, 
Kdlapur and S. M. 0., from the possession of 
Ananda Urf Appa Bin Raghu Kha<Je of Kau- 
thSm, 1 the chief town of the KauthSm Peta 
or Sub-Division of the Miraj State in the 
Southern Mar&fcha Country. The present owner 
of the plates is a Jain, and therefore not a 
descendant of the original grantee. No in¬ 
formation is forthcoming as to the circum¬ 
stances under which his ancestors discovered, 
or obtained possession of them. 

The plates, of which the first and last 
are inscribed on the outer side only, are three 
in number, each measuring about V 2* by 8|* 
at the ends, and a little less in the middle. 
The edges of them were fashioned somewhat 

1 The * Kowteh * of the Indian Atlas, Sheet, No. 40; 
Lat. 16° 59' N.; Long-. 74° 41' E.; about twelve miles 
almost due north of Miraj. Kanth€m (kauthim^ or 
IcawathSth; also kawanth . and kawantht; from the 
Sanskrit kapittha , ‘the elephant or wood-apple tree, 
Feronia Elephantuxn’) is a common name in that part of 


thicker than the inscribed surfaces, with cor¬ 
responding depressions inside them, so as to 
serve as rims to protect the writing. The 
surfaces are in some places a good deal cor¬ 
roded by rust; and towards the top of the 
first side of the second plate there are two 
or three flaws in the copper, which prevented 
the perfect formation of the letters at those 
places. The inscription, however, is in a state 
of excellent preservation throughout. The 
plates are thick; and the letters, though deep, 
do not shew through on the reverse sides of 
them at all. The engraving is fairly good; 
but, as usual, the interiors of the letters shew 
in many places marks of the working of the 
engraver’s tool.—Towards the left side of 
each plate, there is a hole for a ring to con¬ 
nect them. The ring is ■ circular, about J* 
thick and in diameter; it had not been cut, 
or otherwise opened, when the grant came into 
my hands. The seal, in the lower part of 
which the ends of the ring are secured, is rec- 

tbe country. The present Kauth£rii is also called, by 
way of distinction, Kauthem-Y^kand, and Birhio* 
Siddh&ch&h Kauthlih ; and most of the other ‘ Kowtas ’ 
and * Kowtehs ’ of the map similarly have second dis¬ 
tinctive appellations. 
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tangular, about 2^* by 3 V . It has, in slight 
relief on a deep countersink surface, inside a 
rim from T V to \ u broad,—in the centre, a 
boar, couchant to the proper right; immedi¬ 
ately above the boar, a sank1 rs-shell; in the 
proper right- and left upper corners, the sun 
and moon respectively; and, behind the boar, 
either an elephant-goad or an ox-goad. Below 
the boar there are some very faint indications, 
suggestive of a legend in two lines; but, if 
there was a legend in the matrix, the casting 
of it was very imperfect, and it is quite illegi¬ 
ble. The emblems are in snch slight relief, 
and the ground, on which they are, is so deep, 
that it was impossible 'to obtain either a photo¬ 
graph or an ink-impression of them for 
lithography.—The weight of the three plates 
is 522 tolas, and of the ring and seal, 97 tolas ; 
total, 619 tolas.—The average size of the 
letters is about The characters are 

those of the South-Indian Nagarf alphabet of 
the period. They include the separate signs 
for the lingual d, e.g. in hr6da, line 2, hadamva , 
line 9, and shddasa , line 11; and for the lingual 
dh , in j prarudha, line 48, and mudha , line 50. 
The virdma occurs distinctly, separate from 
and below the letter, in dstt, line 45, and pdldt 
and samajijanat , line 46, and perhaps as part 
of the letter in (a)bhut, line 22; but it 
is omitted in {a)bMt, line 52, haran, line 
15, and jprahdsayan, line 47. The decimal 
signs for 3, 9, and 0, occur in line 61.—The 
language Is Sanskrit throughout. Except 
for a few connecting words in prose, the 
inscription is in verse as far as line 58; and 
some of the cnstomary benedictive and im¬ 
precatory verses are introduced in lines 69 to 
72. As far as line 46, the draft of this inscrip¬ 
tion is an earlier specimen of the form from 
which were prepared the Miraj grant of Jaya- 
simha III., dated Saka-Samvat 946, and the 
Yehur or Y6wur inscription of Vikramaditya 
"VI., dated £aka-Samvat 999, edited by me in 
ihis Journal, ante, Vol. VIII. p. and the 
Al&r inscription of Vikram&ditya VI., dated 
&aka-Samvat 1013 and 1046, noticed by me, 
id. p. 2 Iff.; and it clears up, so far, almost aU 
the points left doubtful by the materials from 
which my version of the Miraj and Y6wftr in¬ 


scriptions was prepared.—In respect of ortho¬ 
graphy, we have to notice (1) the constant 
use, as in the modern vernaculars, of the anus - 
vdra , instead of the proper nasal, e.g, in aha- 
lamha for ahalahha , line 4, hdmda for kdnda , 
line 3, visramta for visrdnta, line 1, hadamva 
for hadamva or hadxmba, line 9, and even udva- 
ham for udvahan, line 28, which is altogether 
unjustifiable; the proper nasal occurs* however, 
in saundarya , line 51, and vrinda, line 54 ; (2) 
the doubling of dh , in conjunction with a 
following y , once, in ayoddhyam , line 11'; (3) 
the doubling of d, in conjunction with a. follow¬ 
ing r, once, in bhujpdlddd = rdshtra, line 44; and 
(4) the use of v for b throughout, e.g. in lavdha 
line 6' (twice), vala, line 10, vibharam-vabhilvuh , 
line 12, vabliara, line 16, and vamdhair, line 22. 

The inscription commences with two invo¬ 
cations of the god Vishnu, in the form of the 
Boar. And these are followed by a verse ask¬ 
ing for a benediction upon a king who is men¬ 
tioned under the biruda of Aka.!aTi1rn. ft TmYn t.ft 
(1. 4). On the analogy of the Miraj grant 
and the Yewur inscription, which, being records 
of respectively Jayasimha III. and Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI., introduce in this place the birudas 
of Jagadekamalla and Tribhuvanamalla, be¬ 
longing respectively to those two kings, 
Ak alafik acharita ought to denote the reigning 
monarch Vikramaditya V. But, if the copies 
are correct, an inscription, dated Saka-Samvat 
926, at Tumbigi in the Indi Taluka of the 
Bijapur District,* and another, dated in the 
following year, at Kanneswar in the Hangal 
Taluka of the Dhfirw&d District,® shew that 
this biruda belonged to Saty&feraya II., the 
uncle and predecessor of Vikramaditya V. In 
that case, the inference from the present 
passage seems to be, that Saty&sraya II. was 
still alive on the date of this inscription, but 
had made over the sovereignty to his nephew. 
And, in support of tbis inference, we may 
quote tbe fact, that the present inscription 
does not include a certain verse (see note 20 
below) which is given in the Miraj grant, and 
which speaks of the succession of Vikramaditya 
V. after Satyasraya II. Vikramaditya V. l*ad 
the birudas of Tribhuvanamalla and Vallabhana- 
rSndra, as recorded in lines 59 and 73 below. 


1 Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p, 82f. 

* »d. V°1. I. p. 34ff.- 7 ThiB biruda occur* also in tw 
of the ttee inacriptions, in the same Collec 

tion, attributed to Satyttxaya II. ; but they do not mer 


twn his proper name. It does not seem to occur in any 
^l^ngSOTiptions, in the Cpllection, belonging. tc 
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The inscription then introduces the CMiu- 
kya 4 lineage (1. 10), which appropriated the 
hard-to <be-conquered power of the goddess of 
the fortunes of the Nalas (1. 9), who had been 
swallowed as a mouthful by it; which destroyed 
the arrogance of the mighty Kadambas ; 5 * 
which conquered the Mauryas; w r hich uprooted 
the R&shtrakfltas with the abundance of its 
strength of arm ; -which laid waste the glory of 
the Kalachuris; and which was the souice 
of jewels of kings, who belonged to the 
M&navya gdtra (1. 5.) and were H&ritiputras 
or descendants of an original ancestress of the 
Harita g6tra ; who acquired the white umbrella 
(1. 6 ) and other tokens of sovereignty, through 
the favour qf the goddess Kausiki; who were 
preserved by the Seven Mothers ; who acquired 
the banners bearing representations of a pea¬ 
cock’s tail and a spear, through the favour of the 
god Karttikeya; who had the territories of 
hostile kings made subject to them on the 
instant at the sight of the excellent varahalun- 
ehhana or crest® of the Boar (1. 7), which they 
acquired through the favour of the holy god 
Narayana; and who. had the special titles of 
i asylum of the universe,’ ‘refuge of all man¬ 
kind* (1. 8), and the special names of Vishnu- 
vardhana and Yijayaditya, and other similar 
distinguishing appellations. 

Fifty-nine kings of that lineage reigned at 
the city of Ay6dhyfi, (1. 11), and passed away; 
and, after that, sixteen governed the dakshi- 
n&p&tha, or region of the south. 

Then for a time the fortunes of the CMlukya 
family were impeded by wicked people (1.12). 

'But then, again, there was a king, Jaya- 
simhavallabha, or Jayasimha I. (1. 14), born 
in the CMlukya lineage, who conquered the 
Bishtraktita kbg Indra (1. 15), the son of 
Wfiflf possessed of an army of eight hundred 

elephaiits, and, destroying five hundred other 
kings, established again the royal fortunes of 
the sovereigns of the CMlukya family (1. 16). 


His son was Ranar&ga (1. 17). His, again, 
was Pulak£Sin, or Pulikesin I., the lord of the 
city of V&tfipi. And his was Kirttivarman 

I. (1. 21), who again overthrew the Nalas 
(1. 20), the Mauryas, and the Kadambas. 

After him there reigned his younger brother 
MangaliSa (1. 24), who with bridges of boats 
crossed the ocean and conquered the island of 
R6vati (1. 23), and forcibly possessed himself 
of the royal fortunes of the K&lachchuris. 7 
He, however, was only the regent during the 
minority of his elder brother’s son (1. 24) ; and 
he nltimately handed over the kingdom to his 
nephew Saty&fcraya I. (1. 25), known in other 
inscriptions as Pulikesin II., the conqueror of 
the great king Harsha (1. 26). 

The son of Pulikesin II., according to the 
present inscription, was Hedamari (1. 28); and 
his son, again, was Adityavarman (1. 29). 
These two generations, however, are not sup¬ 
ported by the earlier inscriptions; and the 
interpolation seems to be based partly on the 
fact that Pulikesin II. had a son named 
Adityavarman, 8 and partly on some confused 
reminiscence of the three confederate kings,® 
who interrupted the Western Chalukya rule, 
between Pulikesin II. and Vikramaditya I. 

The son of Adityavarman, according to the 
present inscription, but in reality of Pulikesin 

II. , was Vikramfiditya I. (1. 29). He was 
succeeded by his son Yuddhamalla (1. 30), 
whose proper name, as given in the earlier in¬ 
scriptions, was Vinayaditya. His son was Vija- 
yftditya, whose son, again, was ‘Vikramft- 
ditya II. (1. 31). The latter, again, was 
followed by his son Kirttivarman II., “ under 
whom the regal fortunes of the C Mluk yas 
became impeded on the earth” (1. 32). This 

'record refers to the historical fact that the 
Rashtrakuta king Dantidurga dispossessed the 
Western Chalukyas about the middle of the 
seventh century A D., and established his own 
family in the place of them. 


4 This form of the name, with the long vowel & in the 
.first syllable, belongs properly only to Taila IL and Mb 
successors and immediate ancestors, by whom the 
dynasty was restored. The original family name, in use 
down to the time of Kirttivarman II., was Chalukya, 
Chalikya, and Chalkya, with the short vowel a m the 
first syllable. The first of these three forms, Chalukya, 
is used, for metrical purposes, in line 16 below. See my 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp. I7f., 41; and 
compare the names of Kadamba and K&damba, % a* 
p.84. 

5 This name is usually written with the dental din the 

second syllable; as, for instance, in line 21 below. But 


a few other instances occur, in wMoh it is written with 
the lingual as here. 

0 l &1ichhana ; see ante, Vol. XV. p. 22 6, note 35. 

f i.e . the Kalachuris of line JO above. The present 
form of the name is only for metrical purposes. In the 
unpublished Mah&kut pillar inscription of Mangaltsa, 
the name is Sanskritised as Kalatsfiri. 

* See his inscription, ante, Vol. XI. p. 66ff., and Jour. 
Bo. Br. E. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 238ff. 

9 See my “Note in connection with the Western 
Chalnkya king Vikramfiditya I.,” ante , Vol. X. p. 132ff. 
See also ante, Vol. VI. p. 75f., and Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts , p. 26, note 8. 
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The Chalukya power was not restored till 
the time of Taila II., A.D. 973-74. For the 
intervening period, the present inscription gives 
the following continuation of the genealogy. 
The verse in line 32£* tells us that “(there 
was) a brother of king Vikram&ditya (II.), 
of terrible prowess; 10 his son was Klrttivar- 
man (HI.) (1. 32), who afflicted wicked people 
by scattering earth over them to purify them. 1 ' 
His son was Taila I. (1. 33). His, again, was 
Vikram&ditya HI. And his, again, was 
Bhima. Bhima’s son was the noble Ayyaoa 
I. (1. 34), who appears to have united the 
fortunes of his own lineage with those of the 
Rashtrakutas, by marrying a daughter of 
Krishna. Their son was Vikram&ditya IV. 
(1.35), who married BonthAdGvI (L 36), the 
ornament of the family of the lords of Chddi, 
and the daughter of king IiakshmaQa. And 
the son of Vikramaditya IV. and Bonthadevi 
was Taila II. (L 37), “who easily cut asunder 
in the field of battle the two pillars of war 11 
of Kark ara (1. 41), connected with the 
sovereignty of the family of the B&shfra- 
ktLtas, which were, as it were, evidently the 
two feet of (the evil deity) Kali stretched out 
with vigour in the act of striding, and which 
were, as it were, shoots, formidable, of compact 
Substance, and having enmity against spiritual 
preceptors for their young sprouts, of the creeper, 
now at length cut down after the lapse of a long 
time, of the fortunes of the B&shfrakfLta 
farqdclyand by whom Utpala 1 * (1. 42),—who 
had-destroyed the lives of the Htinas, and had 
c&used the Maravas 18 to tremble at his approach 
and had cut ofE the XJhaidyas, 14 and had per¬ 
fected his intellect by policy combined with 
conquest of the whole world,—was cast into 
prison. 

With regard to this part of the genealogy, 

I have to- remark that the later inscriptions 
fix the accession of Taila H. in A.D. 973- 
74; and that, though the termination of the 
reign of Ka^varman II. has not yet been 


fixed, his Wokkaleri grant 18 shews that in 
A.D. 757-58 he had been reigning for eleven 
years. According to the present inscription, 
Kirttivarman III. was of the same generation 
with him. And this leaves an interval of over 
two hundred years, for which we have no con¬ 
temporaneous historical records of the Chalu- 
kyas themselves ; and, to fill which, we have 
only the five names of Taila I., Vikram&ditya 
III., Bhima, Ayyana I., and Vikramaditya IV. 
This gives for each generation an average of 
more than forty years, or nearly double of 
what experience has shewn to he admissible. 
It is clear, therefore, that the genealogy is not 
j altogether reliable here, and that some steps 
are wanting. Now, it is probable that the 
family would have preserved Correct records 
for at any rate two or three generations imme¬ 
diately before Taila II. And there are two 
points here in support of this. At the rate of 
twenty-five years to a generation, the period of 
his father, Vikram&ditya IV., would be from 
about A.D. 945 to 970; which agrees with 
the record that he married Bonthadevi, a 
daughter of Lakshmana, of the family of 
the kings of Ch5di, i.e. Dakshmapa of the 
Kalachuri dynasty of Tripura or * Tewar/ 
whom General Cunningham 18 places between 
A.D. 950 and 975. And, in the same way, the 
period of his grandfather, Ayyapia I., would be 
from about A.D. 920 to 945; which agrees 
with the record that he married a daughter 
of a certain Krishna, i.e. Kyiskpa III. of 
the RashtrakHta dynasty of H&nyakh&tft 
or Malkhed, who came 17 somewhere in the 
period between A.D. 911 and 933. There is, in 
fact, no substantial objection to accepting the 
list of names as correct, as far back as Taila 
I., and to placing the break in the direct succes¬ 
sion just before him. That this is the real 
point at which the record fails, is shewn, I 
think, by the way in which, immediately after 
the mention of Vikramaditya II. and his son 
Kirttivarman II. in line 31, the same names 


" O* who possessed prowess equal to that of Bhima.” 
Thw expression inwr perhaps be intended to indicate 
that Ins name was .Bhima, which occurs in the family 
according; to the present inscription, four generations 
Liter; and, in deaJng with the Miraj grant, I gave it 
t ht u } f801 more doTl ttful about it now. 

See the instance of two ranarianibhae, and the wav 

V.IxV°pp KM?” 1 *“* MUnder > described anti, 

u I have not obtained any other mention of this tine 
by name. But he is perhaps the Hnchtla, or leader of 


the Pafich^las, whom, according to other inscriptions. 

Vol U HI d p 0 . C 27o! atedl11 battlG; 8ee > for ante, 

‘ MarwM^ e ° Ple ° f Martl ° r MarxibMmi > the modem 

nf 1 T^nnJ^ e ° ple ° f tb ® kjnfdom of the Kalachuris 
of Trtprna. » ante , Yof. VIII. p . 23ff. 

“ rirchaoJ. 8u,rv. Jnd. Vol. IX. p. 85.' 

» *Z™do&mI)yMettee of the Kanarese Die- 
tries*, p. 32, and ante , Vol. XI. p. 109. 
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■are introduced again in line 32, in the state¬ 
ment that there was a brother of Vikxama- 
'ditya, whose son again was Kirttivarman. It 
is most improbable that the family archives, if 
otherwise continuous and correct, should fail 
only in respect of the name of the brother of 
Vikramaditya II. It is also unlikely that two 
brothers should each have a son named Kirtti- 
varman. The true explanation seems to be 
that the drafter of some earlier record, pro¬ 
bably of the time of Taila II., who first applied 
himself to making out one continuous succes¬ 
sion, had, on the one side, authentic informa¬ 
tion up to the time of Taila L, and* was able, 
on the other side, to make out the correct 
succession down to Kirttivarman II., from the 
still earlier charters. He probably knew that 
Taila I. was at any rate not a son of Kirtti¬ 
varman II. But he sought to somehow or 
other connect the two lines. And, failing to 
devise any other expedient, he did this, clum¬ 
sily enough, by repeating the name of Kirtti¬ 
varman,—which, it may be noted, does not 
occur again in the later succession,—and thus 
invented Kirttivarman IU. as the father of 
Taila IL And then, wishing for some reason 
or other not to identify this Kirttivarman III. 
with Kirttivarman IL, in whose time, he knew, 
as shewn by the latter half of the verse in 
line 31f., the Western Chalukya power had 
suffered some serious reverse, he introduced, 
as his father, a conveniently unnamed brother 
of a king Vikramaditya, whom he undoubtedly 
intended to be identified with the genuine king 
Vikram&ditya II.; and so he completed the 
direct genealogical connection that he had in 
view. 

Taila II. married JSLkawa (1.44), a daughter 
of king Bhammaha , 13 the Rafta, 19 the orna¬ 
ment of the family of the R&shtrakfrfcas. Their 
sons were Satyftbraya II. (L 46), and his 
younger brother Yafcdvaman. Yasdvarman’s 
wife was Bh&gyavatl (1. 51). And their son 
was the reigning monarch, Vikram&ditya V. 
<153.) _ 

*• TMs is evidently a Prakrit word.—If it is a proper 
name, it may be compared with Khottiga, the only other 
name in the B&shtrak&fca genealogy that is not known 
alan in its Sanskrit form. And, in this case, the position 
of Bhammaha in the genealogy has still to be determined. 
Others of the names also had Pr&fit forms; thus, 
Dhruva is also mentioned as Dhora; and Govinda Y. 
as Goijiga.—If it is only an epithet or a liruda, it pro¬ 
bably denotes the last Bfishtrakdta king, Kakka or 
Vain HI., who is mentioned under the name of Kar- 
kara in line 41 above.—Apart from this and from my 


The name of Ya&dvarman is rather a peculiar 
one; inasmuch as the Miraj grant, which is an 
inscription of Jayasimha III., another son of-the 
same person, gives his name as Da&avarman; 
so does the Ydwur inscription; and also all 
the other records, known to me, which in¬ 
clude this part of the genealogy and do not 
pass him over without mention. How, the 
dates of Satyasraya II. and Vikramaditya Y. 
indicate,that Yasdvarman, or Dasavarman, did 
not actually reign j and this explains what 
was, at the time, rather a puzzling expression 
in the Miraj grant, 46 in a verse not included in 
the present inscription, which describes Vikra- 
maditya Y. as supporting the earth “behind 
the back, or in the absence,” i.e. in succession' 
after the death, of his “ elder father,” i.e* his 
father’s elder brother, Satyasraya II. Again, 
if the copy is correct, one of the inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya Y. himself,* 1 speaks of him 
distinctly as the son of Satyasraya IL; and 
several of the subsequent inscriptions pass 
over Yasovarman, or Dasavarman, without any 
mention, though they do not go so far as to 
distinctly adopt the above statement regarding 
tJie birth of Vikramaditya V. And, again, 
the next verse, applied in the present inscrip¬ 
tion to Yasovarman, is in the Miraj grant 
applied to Satyasraya II. These facts, put 
together, seem to indicate that Vikramaditya 
V. really was the son by birth of Yasovarman, 
bnt, in addition to being the successor of 
Satyasraya II., was adopted by him. As 
regards the two forms of his father’s name it 
is difficult to imagine how such a variation, 
and much more any actual mistake, should 
occur within so short a time. I can only 
point out that, .in the Miraj grant, the metre* 1 
requires the reading Dasavarman; so also, I 
think, in all the other inscriptions that give 
the name in that form. In the present 
inscription, on the other hand, the .text is 
altogether different; and, though the metre* 8 
does not absolutely require the reading Yaso- 
varman, yet these are the syllables which, in 

original rendering, on imperfect materials, of the Miraj 
grant and the* Ytwdr inscription, I can find no grounds 
for specifying £&kka III. as the father of JAkawA 

19 i.e. R&shtraktita. 

90 ante, Vol. VIII. p. 17;— aeau nija-jySshtha-pituh 
pardkthath babh&ra v&rr&n-vritlUTh dharitrim. 

91 At Alflr in the Gadag TAlukfi of the DhftrwAd Dis¬ 
trict ; Elliot MS. Collection, Yol. I. p. 38ff. 

99 Upaj&tL of 3hdr&vajr& and UptndravajrA 

99 Sitka (Anushtubh). 
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accordance with the most approved scheme of 
the Sloka, are most suited to their position in 
the verse. Possibly Yasovarman was regarded 
as a person of so little consequence that the 
composer of the Mira] grant, when deviating 
from the present draft, held himself at 
liberty to alter the name to suit his own 
convenience. If, on the other hand, this 
person really had both names, then they 
furnish the first instance of a variation in the 
first or really distinctive part of a proper 
name;** the instance, however, can hardly 
be considered a satisfactory one, without fur¬ 
ther evidence to support it. 

The inscription goes on (1. 58) to record that 
the Ilahardjddhirdja, Paramesvara , and Para- 
>uabitatturaka Vitoam&ditya V., here men¬ 
tioned. under his birudas of Tribhuvanainalla 
and VallabhanarSndra (1. 59), issues a 
command to the Rdshtrapati, Visliayapati, 
Grdinakutaka , Ayuktaka , Niyuktaka , AdhU 
kdrika , Mahattara, and other officials (1. 60), to 
the effect that,—the Saka year nine hundred 
and thirty, or in figures 930, having expired 
(1. 61), in the Sanmya sariivatsara,** on an 
unspecified full-moon day, and at the time of 
an eclipse of the moon,—at the sacred place 
called Kbtitirtha, at the town of Kollftpura 
(]l. 62),—the village of Koddast (L 65), in 
the Alatage Seven-hundred in the KfLndi 
desa (1. 64), is given by him to the Bhatta 
Devevisottara, belonging to a sdlehd of the j 
YajnrvMa, and a'member of the Prathama- 
Atr&ya gdtra (1. 63), the sen of the Bhatta 
Donekramayita, and the son’s son of the 
Bhatta Devanakramayita. The boundaries of 
this village are, on the east, Duddblgr&ma 
(1. 65); on the south, Vatt&ra (1. 66) ; on 
the west, BhemjLev&da; and on the north, 
Vangi, 

Lines 66 to 68 define the rights attached to 
the grant. Lines 68 to 72 contain an injunc¬ 
tion that the grant should be continued by 
future kings; followed by three of the custom¬ 
ary benedictive and imprecatory verses. And 
the inscription ends in line 73, with auspicious 

See my remarks, ante, Vol. XIV. p. 344f. 

**. Acxsordmg’ to the Tables, ^aka-Samvat 931 was the 
Saumya samvatsara, as indicated. ^aka-Samvat 930 was 
the Kilaka saihvatsara. 

The * Kolapoor, Kolhapoor, and Kolhapur,* of maps, 
Ac.—The last two forms owe their origin to a perfectly 
mistaken idea that the first two syllables are the Mara¬ 
thi -word k'lM, ‘ a jackal.’ 


exclamations, following the statement that this? 
is a grant of the glorious Vikram&ditya V.,. 
otherwise called the glorious Tribhuvaua- 
malladSva. 

All the places mentioned in this inscription, 
in connection with the details of the grant, are- 
capable of identification, in the Indian Atlas, 
Sheet No. 40. Koll&pura, of course, is the 
modern K6‘l&pur, 26 the chief town of the 
Native State of the same name in the so-called 
Southern Maratha Country; and Kotitirtha is 
the name of a holy place still existing at this 
town. Alatage, the chief town of a Seven- 
hundred district named after it, in the KUndi 
desa ,—the Kuhundi and Kundi Three-thousand 
of other inscriptions,—is the modern AltSih, 27 
the chief town of a Sub-Division of the same 
name in the K61fipur State, thirteen miles east 
by north of Kolapur. Koddasi, the village 
granted, is the modern Kuclil or Kochi, 2 *’ 
six and a half miles almost due north of A Item, 
close to the right bank of the river Warn;!. 
On the same side of the river we have the 
modern Watftr or Wath&r, answering to 
the ancient Vatt&ra, one and a half miles 
south of Kuchi; and BhendawadAm,, the 
ancient Bhendev&qta, two miles south-west 
of Kuchi; and, on the other side, B&gni, the 
ancient Vangi, 579 and Dudhg&mw, the ancient 
Duddhigr&ma, respectively two and a half 
miles north, and two miles north-east, of Kuchi*. 

As regards the date, which is expressed 
fully in words and partly in decimal figures, 
the principal record is that 'the grant was made 
when £aka-Samvat 930 had expired, and con¬ 
sequently when the year 931 was current; and 
in the Saumya samvatsara ; and, according to 
the Tables, Saka-Sarhvat 931 (A.D. 1009-10) 
was the Sanmya samvatsara , as indicated. The 
only detail available for computation, is the 
lunar eclipse, on an unspecified fall-moon day. 
By the Tables, 30 the choice lies between Tues¬ 
day, the 12th April, and Thursday, the 6th 
October, A.D 1009. But, according to others 
of the same Tables, these dates answer primes 
facie, by the southern system, to the fourteenth 

* 7 The ‘TUteh’ of the map. Lat. 16° 46* N.: Lone. 
74° 28' E. , 

u This and the following places are entered in the map- 
as ‘ Kodb.ee, Watar, Bhendowreh, Bagnee, and Doodgaon.’ 

48 It is difficult to explain the transposition and change 
of the nasal in this word. The suggestion has been 
i made to me that the reason is thfyt the original 
sounded too much like bhahgf, * a sweeper.’ 

30 Cuimmgham’s Indian Eras, p. 214. 
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tithi of the bright fortnight of respectively the | expunction of a tithi, so as to bring the fifteenth 
months Yaisakha (April-May) and Asvina i or full-moon tithi, onto the English date, and 
(September-October); i.e. 9 in each case, to the j an examination of the tithi* of Yaisakha and 
tithi before that on which the eclipse must have j Asvina would probably suffice to shew which 
occurred, viz. the fifteenth, or full-moon tithi. ‘ of the two eclipses mentioned above is the one 
This difference will have to be adjusted by the ’ that is referred to. 


TEXT. 31 

First Plate. 

1 6 m 39 [ll*] Jayaty 53 =avishkritam Yishnor-vvarfiham. kshobhit-arnnavam dakshin- 

onn ata-damshtr-agra-visramta-bhuvanam vapuli 11 • §ri- 

2 yam 34 , =upaharatad=vah Sri-patih kroda-rup 6 vikata-visada-damshfcra-pramta-visramti- 

bhajam avahad-adaya- 

3 dasht-akrishta-vispashta-kamda-pratanu-visa-jat-agra-gramthivad=y 6 dharitrim U Kari 35 - 

makararmakarik- amki ta-j a - 

4 lanidhi-rasanam vasikarotv^avani-vadhum | Akalamkacharita-bhupatir=akalatrika - 

yaso-mvu(bu)rasi-valayita-bhuvanah 

5 tl Gadyam 8e II Svasti Samasta-bhuvana-samstuyamma-M&navyasagotranarh 

Htoitiputr&^axh. Kausikx-vara-prasada-la- 

6 vdha(bdha)-4vAtatapatr-adi-rajyachihnanaui sapta-mat rika-parirakshitana m Karttikeya- 

vara-prasadarlavdha(bdha) -mayurapimchha 37 -kumta- 

7 dhvajanam bhagavan-NArayana-pra^d-Asadita-vara-varAhalAmchhan-ekshana-kshana-vasi- 

kfit-arati-rAja-mamdalanAih samasta- 

8 bhuvanasrayar.sarvval 6 kasraya-Yishnuvarddhana-Yijayadity-adi-vis^sha-namnaih raja- 

ratnanam«=h dbhava-bh fi- 

9 milt || Yrittam 3 * II Kavalita 1 B -E’als-lakshmi-durjjay 40 -anrjitya-hari vihata-prithu- 

Ka<Jamv(b) -adathva(ba) r 6 MauryR(ryya)-mrjjit 
10 nija - bhu ja - va(ba)Ja - bhfimn = 6 tpatayan = BAshtxaktLtAn «= khilita - Kalachurih-srir 41 =asti 
V&(cM)luky a-vamsah II Taj 4 ? -j£shu ra¬ 
il jyam=anupalya gateshu rajasv=ekan=na shashti-gananeshu pur*=adhy-Ay 6 ddhyam 43 \ 
tad-vamsa-jas«tad=anu sb 6 $asa bhumipalah kshmam da- 

12 kshinapatha-jusham Yi(bi)bharam-va(ba)bhuvuh II Dusht 4 *-avashtapcha(bdha)y£m cha 

katipaya-purushaihtar-amtaritayam ChfiltLkya-kula-saihpadi bhuyas=CIiA- 

13 lukya-vamsya 6 va |l(|) Kamdah 45 kirtti-lat-amkarasya kamalam Laksh mi-vilas- 

aspadam vajram vairi-mah ibhrit a m pi*atinidhirp=deva- 

14 sya daitya-druhah raj =asij=Jayasimhavallablia pki khyatas=charitrair=nnijair=y 3’6 

reje chiram»adi-raja-charit- 6 ksha(tka)mthah 

15 prajanam harana(n) II Yo 4 * Rftsbtxaktlta-kulam«=Imdra iti prasiddham Krisiu^- 

ahvayasya sutam«ashta-sat»4bha-sainyam nirjjitya dagdha-nfi- 

16 pa-pamcha-sato va(ba)bhara bhuyas^Chalukya-kula-vallabha-rajalakshmim || 

Chatula 4f -ripu-turaga-patu«-bhata s -karati'-ghata-k6ti^gha- 

17 tita-rana-ragah sukrita-Hara-charana-ragas=*tanay 6 =bhut-tasya Rapar&ga£ ll Tat- 

tanayah PtUakAfel Kesinishuda- 

18 na-sam 6 =*bhavad=raja Y&tapirpuri-vara-patir=akalita-khala-Kali-kaIamka-kalah || 

Yayam 45 =api Pulakfi&irkshmApae 


>l From the original plates, 

** This word is expressed by a symbol; not in writing. 

** Metre, $loka (Annsh^ubh). 

Mfilini. » Metre, Ary&giti. 

38 i.e. a passage in prose, not metrical, yet framed 
in accordance with harmony.** The characteristics of the 
present passage are, partly the alliteration, e.g. Svasti 
samaafa, samatoyamdiia-lfdna’vya, pias&d-teddm; and 
partly the rhyming genitive terminations. 

** Read pichchha. 

91 t,e. “ metre.** ** Metre, Mfilint. 


40 Wathen read lakshmtr-durjay, in the Miraj grant. 
The reading of the YSwdr inscription seems to agree 
with that of the present grant. 

41 Read fcalachuri-irir. “ Metpe, Vasantatilaka. 

43 The reading, which was altogether doubtful in the 
versions available to merof the Miraj and Yew&r inscrip* 
tions, is here quite satisfactory and intelligible. 

44 Prose (Gadya.) 44 Metre, g^fllavikrfdita. 

48 Metre, Vasantatilaka. 

47 Metre, Ary&; and in the next verse. 

49 Metre, M&lini; and in the next verse. 
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19 tim varnnayathtah pulaka-kalita-delifih. pasyat=adyapi samtah sa hi turaga- 

gajemdra-graina-saram sahasra-dvaya-pa- 

20 runitam=ritvLk-slcli=cliakar=Aivaineve(dhe) || Tat-tanayah U(l) Nala-nilaya-vilopl 

Mauryya-niryyana-h[e*]£ali prachi- 

21 ta-prifcba-Kadaihva(ba)-staihva(ba)-blifidi kutliarah \ bhuvana-bhavana-bhag-ipAran- 

ararhbha-bhara-vyavasita-sita-kirttili Kirfctiva- 

22 rmft nripo-bhuta(t) \\ Tad=anu tasy=<inujah H (\) Sarvva 40 -dvip-akramana~malias6 

ma(ya)sya naa-sefcu-va(ba)rhdliair=allarbghy=<ivdbi(bdhi)m vyadhita pri- 

23 tana Rfivatl-dvipa-t6(lo ?)pam , ° rajya-snnlih hatha-patirsasft(bhu)d=yas-cha 

Kftlachchburi23.fi.1i1 va(ba)blire bhumim saha sa sakalaii-mamgalai- 1 

24 r=Mamgalibah U Jeptlia 81 -bhr<ituh sati suta-vare=py=arbhakatvAd=»asakte yasmin= 

Amfimny 32 =akrita hi dlmram Mamgali&ab prithivyam(h) I 

25 tasm i n=pratyarpipad=atha mahim yuni Satyft&rayfi=sau Chftlukyftriftni kayiva 53 

hi pathfi dharmy^atahi prachyav£ta II J<ifcur 54 =ddi$am 

26 vijitu-Harsha-mahanripasya datar-manuratha-sat-adhikam=arttliayadbhyali saty-adi- 

sar r va-guna-ratn- gu(ga) u-akarasya‘ saty asraya- 

27 tyam=upaiakshanatn=ev r a yasya || Adamaidkrita 53 -digvalay-6dita-dvid=amavi-parigita-rna- 

ha-yasali Mri<Jam=aii- 

28 pta(slita)-kritam manas-6dvaham(n) Netjlamarib kshitip6=jani tat-sutali || Sutas 56 = 

tadiyo guna-ratna-mali bliu-vallabli6= 

29 su(bhft) d=bhuja-viryya-sali Adity avarm=*A (6)rj ita-panya-karma tfijobhir=aditya- 

samana-dharma 57 || Tat 68 -sut6 Vikra- 

30 mftdityd vikram-akramta-bhutalalji tat6=pi Yuddhamall-Akhyo yuddhfi Tama- 

sam6 nripah It Taj-Qj*]anma Chi(vi)jayftdity6 virAn=ekam- 
31* ga-samgare cliaturmiA[rii # ] mamdalanani=apy=ajayad=V’ijay-6painah || Tad-bhav6 
Vikramftdityah Kirttivarmft tad-atmajah yena Chftlu- . 

32 kya-rajyairir=amfcarayiny=abhOd=bhuvi U Vikramftditya-blihpala-bhrata bhima- 

parakrama li tat-sunuli Kirttivarin^abhftii-iiirit-pra-- 

33 s-Ardita-durjanah it Taila-bhhpas=tat6 jatah VikraDaftditya-bhupatih | tat-simur- 

abhavat=tasmad=Bhima-rAj 6=ri-bhikarali [| | *] 

34 Ayyau-aryyas-tato jajfie yad-vamsasya sriyam svakarh ) prapayann=iva vamsam 

salt* 8 vavritA K#sh£a-naMana[m*] (I Abhavat ao ~tay6s=tanA- 

35 30 vijaya-vibbasi virodhi-vidhvamsi tejd-viji(t)-Adityah ’ satya-dhand Yikramft- 

dityah U Chfid® 1 -isa-vamsa*tilakaib 

36 Lakshmaua-rAjasya namdanam nuta-silam Vo(bo)mthftdfiviih vidhi-vat= 

parininyfi Vikramftditya^ II Sutam 62 =iva Yasudevad=D6- 

37 vaki Yasndevam Gnham=iva Girijfimih 63 deyam=Aiddbendnmauleh ajanayad=atha 

Yo(bo)mthftdfivy=atas=Taila-bhupam vibha- 


49 Metre, MandAkrAntA; and in the next verse. 

40 In both the Miraj want and the YSwdr inscriptic 
the reading appears to be Irpatfi. * 

51 Read jytshtha. “ Bead A tmawy. 

53 Read lea iva. 

44 Metre, Yasantatilaka, 

53 ,^ : ® trG ’ Drutayilambita. The influence of Kaaarc 

ablem the rhymmgenda, qr a.ntyn-prim, ofthe first wj 
the second ptida, and the ted With the fourth 
" see ante, Vol XIV. p . 285, note 6. 

fly" veriest ^ l3k °' ^ Anil8ll t nbl1 ) i and in the next fii 


59 Read sa. 50 Metre, AryA. 

91 The metre of this verse is peculiar. Either it must 
be treated as Ary A, with two short syllables in excess in 
the, second jpQda. Or else it is an Upajiti of AryAgiti in 
the first two joddas, and either AxyA or Upagiti in the 
second two. But mixtures of the Ary A class of metres 
seem to be very rare, if they are allowable at all. 

oa Metre, MAlint. 

83 The usual name of the goddess P&rvati, as the 
h^ughter of the mountain HimAlaya, is Oixijft. Monier 
Williams, in his.Sanskrit Dictionary, gives jdmi as (1), 
a feminine base* in the sense of ‘ a sister, a virtuous and 
respectable woman ; (more properly) a female relative of 
the head of a family, a daughter-in-law ;* and (2). a neuter 
base, m the sense of ‘ blood-relationship, the relation of 
brother and sister, relation in general, descent. But it i& 
not a word of at all frequent use. 
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38 ya-vijita-Sakram Ti(vi)kramaditya-namiLah II Ari a ^kiuhblu-kambIm.bhMana-ripxi- 

dargga-kayata-bbamjana-prabbritih saba- 

39 ja-va(ba)lasya Harer=iya va(b:t)la-krid=Abbayad=yasya \\ Kimoba Bftahtraktlta-kiLla- 

rajya-samya(ba)mdhibbih 05 ||(|) Aurjjityacb 6fi =cbaraaa- 

40 y=iva pracbalitaa saksh&fc^Kaleh kramatah krurau va(ba)ddba-sarirakau gurujana- 

droha-prakop av° 7 =iya kAlAt=khamdita-Rft- 

41 shtrakHtaka-kala-sri-yalli-jat-arnkarau lunau yena sukhena Karkara-rana-stambhau 

rana-pramgane || Huna 68 -prana-bara-pra- 

42 tapa-dabauo yatra-trasan-Maravas=Cbaidya-cbcbbedy=akbila-ksbani4-jaya-naya-vyxitpaxma- 

dliir=Utpalah yen=atyngra-ran-a gra-darsi- 

43 ta-va (ba) la- prAc h uryya-saury-odayah karagAra-niv5sitah kavi-yrisba yam vamn&yan- 

ghurnni(rnna)te || Bhammaha* ,> -BattAd=abbayad-bbu- 

44 piiLidd=BS.shtraktlta-kala-tilakata(t) | Lakshmir=iya salilanidbeh sri-J&kavv-abvaya 

kanya II ChMukya 70 -vams-amva(ba)ra-bbanumali 

45 sri-Taila-bbupAla npayaa(t)=e(ai)nam | tayos=cha lok-abbyudayaya ydgah sacb- 

[cb^]amdrika-cbamdramas6r==iy=asifc II Sri n -Taila-bhunLi- 

46 pAlat sri-Ja.kayv&(vvA) samajljanat srimat-SatyASrayam Skamdam=Amdi(bi)ka 

T[r*]yamva(ba)kad=iva 72 || Tasy=auujo Ya- 

47 S6varmSt sarmma-bbAg-dharmraa-samsrayah ya(ba)bbuva bbuvi vikhyatd bbuya- 

nani prakasayana(n) II Api cba ||(|) Yasya 73 

48 pratapa-jvalanena dagdbah prarobat=iy=ari-ganasya vamsah valaili 74 prarudh-amkura- 

j ila-kalpair=ddisam vij e- 

49 tuh pathi saaaiyisbtai(?)hn Tena cba nij-aujasa nirjiteshu rAsbtresbu [|*] Rasbfcr 75 - 

A m ta- durggam=apabay a yibbinna-sat[t*]vas*tach-cbbatravah 

50 kusriti-nissaranena mudhah sakhamriga iva vanAd=vipin-amtarani jagmuh prabhata- 

ya ( ba) la-damda-nipidan-arttah u 

51 Tasya 70 priya BhAgyavat=iti namna va(ba)bhuva Laksbmlr-iva Madbavasya 

ya rHpa-saundarya-gunair=upeta patym*=vyar-amgi naya- 

52 n-6fcsav6-bbuta(t) II Um=eva Senanyani=udagra-sat[t*] yam BAmam yatba Kosala- 

rAja-kanya s=Asuta Vritrari-samarh sn-pntram yira-prasu- 

53 r=vvira vadbur=vvar-amgi II Yikram&ditya 77 -namanam vikram-akramfca-bbufcalam I 

tyAjifcAs=sani yena kshatru-dbarmma[n*] dvisbad-ganah II 

54 Jy6tsn 7S =ev=aycbha(cbcbba)-sunirmmala nisi saras-tirosbn bams-Akr it ill kasa-stoma- 

sama saritsa gagane gaur-abbra-yri(yri)nda-dyn- 

55 tih kirttir-yasya tad-udyatn-ochita-sara-vihnayamanA 7 * ripun=nityam bbasayat-ittbam= 

anya-samaye=py=Avasa-vidy£- 


Third Plate . 

56 skini II Yarnu s °-agra(sra) mAnam stbitaye stbito=pi yas=cb=akarod-variina-visesha-' 

bAnim sva-kirtfcibbi[r*]=vyApta-digamt&rabhis=tatbApi 16- 


8 * Metre, AryS. 

« Wathen read r^jya-saihbhavau, in the Miraj grant. 
The reading of the Y £wdr inscription is aafhbaddhdv^ 
ubhait ; and this seems the best of the three. In the 
present reading, the instrumental case can only he con¬ 
nected, and that not very satisfactorily, withprachalifau, 
in the next line. 

« Metre, S&rddlavikridita; and in the next yer3e. 

® 7 The reading of the Miraj grant and of the Yewtir 
inscription is prardh&v, which is much better. 

M Between this and the preceding verses, the Miraj 
and Y£wtir inscriptions have another, commencing 
Ittham pur«» Diti-sutair, referring again to the over¬ 
throw of the RAshtrakfitas. * Metre, Ary A. . 

70 Metre, Upajati of IndravajrA and UpdndravajrA. 

71 Metre, Sloka (Anushtubh); and in the next verse. 


73 The exact identity of this with the Miraj and Yew ur 
inscriptions, ceases here; though some of the subsequent 
verses occur in them also. 

73 Metre, TJpaj&ti of IndravajrA and UpendravajrA. 
In the Miraj grant, this verse occurs, but is applied to 
SatyAsraya. It does not occur in the Yewftx inscription. 

7 * The apparent reading of the Miraj grant, bdnaiA, 
seems better. 

75 Metre, Vasantatilaka. 

78 Metre, Upaj&ti of IndravajrA and Up^ndravajra; and 
in the next verse. 

77 Metre, Sldka (Anushtubh). 

78 Metre, S&rddlavikrldita. 

79 Read MracA-chihrtdyamdnd. 

<° Metre, Upajiti of IndravajrA and UpSndravajrA; and 
in the following verse. 
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57 kS mahaniya eva II Tyag-adayo yasya gunah prasiddhas=samkhyain==atikramya 

sada pravrittah yaih saj-jananaih hridaya- 

58 mi(ni) vadhva 81 samacliakarslL=atma-samipa-d^saih II Sa tu sripyithyivallabha* 

maharaj a dhiraja-paranies vara-paramabhat taraka-Sa- 

59 tya^myakniktilakarCbMukyabliarana-srimat-Tribhuv ai iam a llad&va-srimad-Vallabhaiiar^m 

-dradAvah kusali saryvan=5ya ya- 

60 tba-samva(ba) dhyamanakan=ra sbtrapati- yishayapati- gramakfttak- Ayuktaka- niyuktak ^adhi- 

karika-mabattar-adin=Bamadi- 


61 saty=Astra rah samviditam II Yath=dsmabhih Saka-nripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satesliu 
navasu tri(tri)msad-adMkesbu gat&shu 930 


62 praYa[r # ]ttamana-Saxiinya-saxhYatsare panrnnamasyam somagrahana-parvvam Kol- 

l&purA Kdtitirthe yajana-y&jan-adi-shat-ka- 

63 rma-niratarya ySda^yMathga-paragaya Yajubsakhiyaya Pratham-Atreya-gofcraya 

Devapakramayitabbattarpaiitraya 

64 D6n5kramayitabhata-putraya D6y5vis6ttara-bhatt&ya Kttmc^-des-abhyarritare Alatage- 


saptasata-ma- 

65 dby& Koddasi-nama-gram6 dattali || Tasya cb=agbatali ||(|) pftryyatah ||(|) 

DuddhigrftmO nama gramah tl(|) daksbinatab 

66 Vatt&ram n&ma gr&mah |i(|) paschimatah I Bheih<jLevd46 nama grama]} II (|) 

uttaratalj II(l) Vaihgi nama, gramah II Eyam pu- 

67 rvya-prasiddba-cbaturagbafea-svakiya-sima-sabitab sa-vriksba-mAla-knlah | sa-dhanya- 


hirany-adeyab | rajaklyfi. [na*]m=an-ariigiL- 

68 li.prekshaniyah | nidhi-nidbana-sametab | gbatika-cbcbbatra-cbamar-Sdi-sabitah | sa- 

sukla(lka)h | sarwanamasya iti II Sa 

69 cb=agamibbir=asmad-yamsyair==aiiyai85=cba rajabhih paripalaniyab || Uktam cba 

bhagavata yeda-vyas5na YydsSna ||(|) Sva 89 -dattam para- 

70 datiaxh ya y6 hardta vasurndharam sbasbbim yarva(rsha)-sahasrairi yisbfcbayam 

jayat5 krimih || Va(ba)hubhir~yyasudh& datta rajabhih Sagar4- 

71 dibbifei yasya yasya yada bbAmis=tasya tasya tada phalam || Ramabhadr3n=£py» 

uktam ||(|) Sdm&ny6 88 =yaih dbarmma-s5tnr^nripanam kal§ ka- 

72 15 palaniy6 bhavadbhih saxvyfin^fcan-bbavinah parvi(rtbi)y5ndran=bbAy6 bbwy6 

yachate R&mabhadrah || 6m 8 * || Srf-rajadhiraja. 

73 r^jacbAdamaneh arimad - V ikinmA ditrya-srimat- TribhTiv anftm al1 a ril A a dattil .1 |(||) 

6m || Mamgalam mabati srib II 


ON THE GRAMMAR OF SAKATAYANA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.I.E.: GOTTItfGEN. 


Considering that the search for Sanskrit 
MSS. has been carried on now for many years, 
it is strange that no complete and trustworthy 
copies of the grammar of S&kat&yana should 
as yet have become generally accessible. This 
is the more to be regretted, because that gram¬ 
mar, in my opinion, bolds an important place 
in the later grammatical literature of India. 
For, not to mention that Sakat&yana is referred 
to again and again in the Ganaratna-m ahodadhi 
and elsewhere, it is to him, more than to any- 

11 Read badcLhvd. 

94 Metre, &16ka (Annshtnbh); and in the next verse. 

91 Metre, gfitint. 


body else, that HGmachandra has been in. 
debted in the composition of bis own grammar. 
In fact, excepting the circumstance that Hema- 
chandra has adopted many of the technical 
terms of the Kdtantra, bis grammar (so far 
as I can judge at present)is hardly more than 
a revised and perhaps somewhat enlarged 
redaction of the grammar of 6aka{ayana. 
On the other hand, it appears to me that, 
among the works which are known still to 
exist, Sakatayana himself has used the grammar 

94 Here again, and in the next line, as at the com¬ 
mencement of the inscription, this word is expressed bv 
a symbol, not m writing. ^ * 
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of Chandra, in addition to the works of the 
School of Pdnini, the Asht&dhydyi, the V&rtti- 
has , and the Mahdbhdshya . 

For those, then, who are investigating the 
history of Indian grammar, correct copies of 
the various treatises which form the Sakaidyana- 
mahuvydkarana, and of the commentaries on 
them which no doubt still exist in different 
parts of India, are indispensable; and it is to 
interest scholars in India in the search for those 
works, that I venture to write these lines, even 
after the accounts already published of Sakata- 
yana’s grammar by other scholars. 

The credit of having first prominently drawn 
attention to the grammar of Bdkat&yana cer¬ 
tainly belongs to Dr. Bnhler, who alsc has 
kindly placed at my disposal the various works, 
or rather fragments of works, belonging to that 
grammar, which were copied for him at Madras 
more than twenty years ago. After him, the 
late Dr. Burnell has given an account of Saka- 
tayana, in bis essay M On the Aindra School,** and 
his copy of the text of the Sfitras, together with 
a rough alphabetical index of the latter, belongs 
now to the Library of the India Office. Lastly, 
I myself am in possession of a copy of a work 
based on Sakatayana’s grammar and of a few 
leaves of a commentary, which I owe to the 
kindness of Mr. Paranjpe at K6lapur. Owing 
to the fact of having been copied in Ddvanagarl 
from originals written in South-Indian charac¬ 
ters, most of these MSS. are exceedingly 
incorrect. They nevertheless enable one to form 
a fair estimate of the nature and value of the 
grammar of Sakatlyana, and show at any rate 
that the following works belonging to that 
grammar are still in existence 

1. The &dbddnusdsana, or text of the 
Sfitras. 

2* The ParibJiaslidsutrdni for the Sabdd- 
nuidsana . 

3 The Ganapdtha, arranged in the order 
of the 16 Padas of the Sabdanusasana. 

4. The Dhdtnpdtha. 

5 . The TJyddisutruni, in four Pddas. 

6. The Lihganusdsana, in 70 Arya-verses, 
together with a commentary. HOma- 
chandra’s Lihganusdsana is merely 

i j)r. Burnell’s statement that the Sabd&nuS&tana 
contains about 2280 SAtras, which has been repeated 
brothers, looks like a misprint. The number of Stitras 
of H6machandr&’s Sanskrit grammar, according to my 


an enlarged copy of this treatise of 
Sakatayana’s. 

7. A commentary, called Chintdmam, on 
the Sabdanusdsana, by Yakshavarman. 
In the introductory verses, which have 
been already published by Dr. Buhler, 
the‘author states that he has compiled 
his work from a more extensive commen¬ 
tary. Yakshavarman occasionally cites 
various readings of the text of the Sutras; 
and his work appears to have been used 
by Hemachandra for his Brihadvritti. 

8 . A much more extensive commentary 
on the &dbddnusdsan<L. Fragments of 
this occur in the midst of Dr. Buhler*s 
MS. of a part of the Ghintdmani. 

9. The Prakriy asamg rah a, by Abhaya- 
ohandrasiddh&ntasfiri (?); an extract 
from the Sabdanuidsana, together with a 
short and lucid commentary; compiled 
for practical purposes and arranged in 
the following order:— Samjndsamgmha, 
Saihdki-s., Subantas^ Stripratyaydnta-s., 
Kdraka-8.> Saindsa-8. y Dviruhta-pluta - 
vidlii-8., Taddhita-s ., Ti*hanta~8., Krit-s. 

10. A similar work, entitled Rdpaaiddhi, 
by Day&p&la, and containing the 
followingchapters:— Scnhjnd-siddhi, Sam- 
dlii-8; Nama-8Stripratyaydnia-8., Vi- 
bhaktyarthars.i Samasa-s^ Asltik-s,, To- 
ddhita-8. t DMtvisktahdryam on conjuga¬ 
tion and JTrtt-suffixes. This work ap¬ 
pears to begin with a number of verses, 
yhich probably contain some valuable 
information on the history of Sakata¬ 
yana’s grammar. 

The Sabdanusasana consists of four Adhyd- 
yas, each Adhyaya containing four Padas. The 
total number of Sfitras contained in these 16 
P&das is in one of the MSS. stated to be 3236 ; 
according to my own calculation, which, owing 
to the imperfect state of the MSS. may he 
wrong, it is only 3232, not counting the 13 
Fratynhara-sutras with which the work opens. 1 
The arrangement of the matter in the 16 P&das 
is as follows:— 

Adhy. I. P&dal; 180 S&tras: &z»ifcpt&rules 
and Parxbhdshds ; rules of Sanitdhi . 


calculation, is 8583. The number of Shims of Pferini'* 
grammar, not counting the rules on accents and on 
peculiarities of the YMio idiom, would be about 8880. 
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P. 2; 223 Sutras: Declension; (changes 
of ^ to of *r to ^ etc.) 

P. '3; 195 Sutras : Formation of feminine' 
bases; syntax of the cases. 

P. 4; 123 Sfitras: Use of the Parasmai- 
and Atmane-pada; personal terminations. 

Adhy. II. P. 1; 229 Sutras: Formation of 
compounds; EJcaiesha ; gender of com¬ 
pounds and arrangement of their mem¬ 
bers ; Samdsan ^-suffixes. 

P. 2 ; 172 Sutras : Terminations retained 
in first members of compounds; inser¬ 
tion of ST; Pumvadbhdva ; substitution in 
compounds, etc. 

P. 3; 113 Sutras: Doubling of words or 
bases; Pluti; changes in bases before 
suffixes. 

P. 4; 239 Sutras: Taddkila- suffixes. 

Adhy. III. P. 1; 201 Sutras; P.2; 227 
Sutras; P. 3; 180 Sfitras; P.4; 146 Sfi- 
tras: Taddhita-suffixea continued. 

Adhy. IV. P. 1 ; 270 Sutras: Derivative 
verbal bases; reduplication; changes of 
roots before verbal terminations and 
ImY-suffixes; the past Pass. Partic. in 
*r, ?r, etc. 

P. 2 • 260 Sutras: Strengthening, etc., of 
radical vowels; the augment; the in¬ 
termediate f; insertion of ST before 
roots; change of a radical 5 to of 5 T to 
°£etc. 

P. 3; 288 Sutras: Vikctranas; jKTn£-suffixes; 
syntax of the tenses and moods. 

P. 4; 186 Sfitras; JBTntf-suffixes continued; 
participles, the Infinitive, the Gerunds, 
etc. 

From this brief summary it will be appa¬ 
rent, that Sfi,kat&yana, differing in this respect 
from Panini and Chandra, lias to a certain 
extent already adopted that arrangement of 


the subject-matter which is followed in the 
| Kaumudis and similar works. The summary 
! will also show that, like Chandra, he has given 
no rules on accents; and I may add that, in 
like manner, he has omitted all reference to 
the language of the Veda. For the rest, he 
has-embodied in his work the teachings of 
Panini, as amended or supplemented by Ka- 
tyayana and Patanjali, and later on by Chandra; 
but on rare occasions he also has added to 
what those predecessors of his had taught 
before him. 2 The construction of his rules 
can offer no difficulties to any one acquainted 
with the Paribhashas of Panini’s grammar, 
most of which indeed have found a place also 
in Sakatayana’s work.. Many of his technical 
terms are Panini’s; while in avoiding terms 
such as Guna , Vtiddhi , Samprasdrana, Vpadha - 
ti, Nipdta, Sarvanaman , Parasmaipada and 
Atmanepada , Abhydsa and Abhyasta , and in 
using ndmni for Panini*s samjfidydm , or pdtM 
for upa'disi, he follows Chandra.® There is no 
doubt, that in the text of his Sutras we may 
observe that tendency to economize which has 
been carried to an extreme in the Jaineindra 
gramma*; and to this tendency we may ascribe 
the use of terms like sva for savarna, nap for 
napuihsaka, ti for gati, du for vriddha , luck for 
I6pa, nyach for upasarjana , etc,, most of, which 
we meet again in the Jainendra and other 
works. Like the author of the later redaction 
of the Jainendra, Sakatayana has tried to 
improve on the Pratyahara-sutras of Panini, 
the number of which he has reduced to thir¬ 
teen, and in which, following the suggestion of 
Katyayana, he has assigned a place to the 
Anusvdra, Visarjanvya , JihvdmuUya , and £7p<z- 
dhmdmya , while he has omitted from them the 
vowel Iri ; but it was a mistake to maintain 
that his Pratyahara-sutras are the same as 


* A few examples may show this 
P. I. 4, 36 teaches that governs the Dat.; 
S&kat&yana teaches that it governs the Dat. or Acc. 
[H&nachandra follows ^akat&yana]. 

P. II. 3, 44 teaches that Ufa?! and UcfP*T govern 
the Instr. or Loc. ; adds [and so does 

Hfcn.l 

P. II. 1,18 ’S 5S cT: 

TOTT (*T); [H$m. qft q&f 
P. IV. 4, 29 *T ; Chandra, £&k. [and Htm.J 


P.V, 1. 126 TOJ4:; Chandra V.*; 

£$&k., to save a syllable, :; [Hdjn. the same] 

P. V. 2, 133 ^rTT^irSr; Chandra ; &k. 

[and Hfm.] 


P. V. 2, 128 


Chandra 

f:; S&k. FT5ft*5rr?srr- 


faCTWIlFMj LHto.. 


s like Chandra, Sikatiyana has cMdi for Vipita, 
sarvddi for 8orvandman, tan or tedvdna for Atmanepada, 
atan or atah&na for Parawnaipada, Vpint a or Up&ntya 
for TJpadM , Praty&h&xas to denote Ghma, VriddKi, 
Saihprasdrana, etc. See ante p. 184. 
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those of the Jaine ndra-gmmm&v.* The Anu- 
bandhas attached to case and personal termina¬ 
tions, and to primary and secondary suffixes, 
are on the whole the same as in Panini’s gram¬ 
mar. Not taking any account of the accent, Sa¬ 
katayana would naturally omit those of Panini’s 
Anubandkas which were intended merely to 
indicate the accent. Where any of these Anu¬ 
bandkas have nevertheless been retained, a 
different meaning has been assigned to them ; 
thus the Anubandha attached to a suffix, 
indicates that the noun formed by such suffix 
is feminine, and the Anubandha q of a secon¬ 
dary suffix shows that the original base takes 
its masculine form. In these as in other 
respects Hemachandra has copied Sakatayana. 

I should have been glad to give together 
with these remarks a portion of the text of the 
Sabdduusdsaricb which I have been preparing 
for my own use ; and to show more fully how 
Sakatayana has borrowed from or imitated 
Chandra, and how Hemachandra again has 
copied Sakatayana. But I abstain from doing 
so, because I fear that all this would interest a 
veiy small number of scholars only, and because 
the works of the grammarians named must, after 
all, be published in their entirety, when better 
MSS. and sufficient funds are available. I 
cannot, however, refrain from adding a few 
words on the authorities named by Sakatayana 
in the text of his Sutras. 

In my remarks on the Jainendra-vyakarana 
(ante , VoL X. p. 77), I have drawn atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the compiler of that 
work has invariably omitted the names of the 
grammatical authorities mentioned by Panini, 
the rule for which an authority is quoted by 
Panini being simply made optional in the 

* SSakat&yana’s Pratyahara-Sdtras are:— 

ll\ll*^IUlUaft*|Ul|%a&* ||*|| 

U\it 3TJT*or;p^ ii<k|| srw»T3r 

ll\li 

^ H \° II || \\ || «r # ar: «^r 

IS'TrllW II II II 

Those of the earlier redaction of the Jaintndra are 
F&nini’s, while those of. the later redaction are as fol¬ 
lows 

win n^r4Kli*!l 

fwx&Z. IIM|3r**«»rar*IIMI ||*s|| 

|| * n * * *r * 

fTUI V IMT ^ II \\ It *T * W 3f 


Jaimndra ; and that, on the other hand, the 
compiler has mentioned authorities of his own 
only in such rules as are optional in Panini’y 
grammar. I suggested, at the time, that the 
names so put in were simply added pujartham, 
and were of no value for the history of grammar. 
Xow exactly the same practice, which has been 
followed in the Jaine /idra, has been observed 
also in the grammar of S&kal&yana. S Akat iyana 
too makes rules, for which Panini happens to 
quote an authority, optional, by substituting the 
particle qy for the name given by Panini; and 
he too quotes authorities only in such rules as 
are optional with Panini. It is in this manner, 
that, e.g., Panini’s rules III 4, 111 and 112, 
in the grammar of our 
Sakatayana have received the wording 
£4m-a rule which teaches exactly what 
Panini intended to teach, and does not teach 
what the ancient Sakatayana, who is referred 
to by Panini, is supposed to have taught. On 
the other hand, the three names, 5 which happen 
to occur in Sakatayana 1 s grammar, Arya- 
vajra, Indra, and Siddhanandin, have 
simply taken the place of the words qp, 
or or of the corresponding 

rules of Panini’s. Thus Sakatayana’s rule IT, 
l, 229 teaches the same as P. 

Y. 4, 154 the rule I. 2, 37 *nrarr 

the same as P. YII. 2, 101 aTTpqrr 
and the rules I. 2,13 and 14 rfrfi 
stmk&m teach the same as P. 

YIL 1, 79 qr and Yart. 5 on P. YII. 

1, Sakatayana in these 

cases has taken the substance of his rules from 
Pacini and Katyayana. What he intends to 
convey is, not that ^TT before certain termi¬ 
nations is changed to according to the 

Hemachandra has no Pj»ty$hfirarS4tras, bnt employs, 
instead of Pratyfihdras, the terms svara, n&min, samti.- 
mo, sarhdhyaksharcb, vyaHjanc^ dkut (for Panini’s , 
aghfisha, ghlshavat, anbahsthd, and sit (for Siikat&y ana's 
^PT). Malayagiri, again, uses Hemachandra’s terms, 
bnt in that portion of his grammar, which has hitherto 
become accessible, he also employs &&ka£&yana*s Pratyd- 
hftras apJJ, qsr and qsj (for y, «, r, Z). 

* In addition to the above, $&katdyana twice refers to 
the opinions of others By the expression anyhh&m^ and 
twice by SkSsh&m. It seems to me very probable, that 
at any rate in one of these cases the scholar referred to 
is Chandra. While, according to PAgini, a reduplicated 
form cannot be reduplicated again, Chandra by his rule 

^sf; does allow a second reduplication, and this view is 

alluded to by ^AkatAyana in his role fsftqfaTfT. 

Hemachandra, copying from ^Skatayana, has3*fl%NPf. 
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teaching of Indra only ; that certain compounds, 
according to Siddhanandin only, take a particu¬ 
lar suffix, while according to other grammarians 
they do not do ‘so; and that, according 
to Aryavajra only , forms and 

^gr fffvrT,—but that YRT is optionally changed 
to that certain compounds optionally take 

the suffix spoken of, and that sr^st. optionally 
forms ^f&rT or and optionally 

ZZfct or The names employed by him 

are given solely pujdrtham, and they by no 
means prove that Snkatayana, in these parti¬ 
cular instances, knew anything whatever of the 
teachings of the scholars whom he mentions. 
One cannot help feeling some little curiosity 


to know when this practice of quoting names 
merely honoris causa , which we find observed 
in Sakatayana’s grammar and in the Jainendm, 
was first started by Indian authors. I suspect 
that it is not a very modem invention. 

I suspect too (if I may venture to say here, 
what I cannot yet prove with certainty), that, 
as was the case with the Jainendra , the real 
name of the author of the grammar, about 
which I am writing, is very different from 
what it is supposed to be, and I trust that my 
Indian friends will succeed in procuring the 
MSS. which are necessary to settle this as 
well as other questions concerning the so-called 
&akatdyana-vydkarana. 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PFTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


VII.—The Biter Bit , 
or the Bdjd who sold Ms Bant 

A certain Raja had married six wives, one 
after another ; and not content with so many, 
he one day married a seventh, who was pret¬ 
tier than all the others, and in course of time 
became a greater favourite of the Raja than 
any one of the others had ever been. No 
wonder they all felt very jealous of her. 

Now the Raja was a very sensible man, and 
knew that if he kept all his wives together in 
one palace they would be sure to quarrel with 
one another; so in order to prevent this he 
assigned to each a separate palace and esta¬ 
blishment, as soon as he married her. In like 
manner he had provided his seventh wife also 
with a palace, servants, carriages, and so on. 

The young queen, who was a prime-minis¬ 
ter’s daughter, though very noble-minded and 
virtuons, was a lively young lady, and there¬ 
fore did not relish the idea of being mewed 
up in a palace the whole day, with no other 
company but that of the king when he chose to 
visit her, or of one or other of her co-wives, 
who now and then called to have a chat with 
her. So sometimes, when there was a bright 
moon shining, the young lady would order her 
litter and be carried out into the city. The 
beautiful stalls that lined the roads, had, a special 
charm for her, and nothing gave her greater 
pleasure than to stop at the different shops, aiid 
buy some of the good things they contained. 
Being, however, frank and open-hearted by 


nature, she would relate to her co-wives all her 
little nocturnal adventures, telling them how 
pleasant it was to visit the bazar on a moon¬ 
light night, to buy sweet-meats at one shop 
and pan (betel) leaves and betel nuts at another, 
and so on; and often invited them to accompany 
her. But they all knew that they would incur 
the Raja’s displeasure if they acceded to her 
request, and so were content to remain at home. 
They could not, however, bear to see the young 
queen as high in the king’s favour as ever, 
although she wandered about by night in 
direct opposition to his wishes'; and would have 
told him all they knew about their erring co¬ 
wife, had they not been restrained by fear, lest 
the Raja should disbelieve them, and, consider¬ 
ing the accusation to be prompted by malice 
-and jealousy on their part, should turu the 
tables upon them. So they hit upon a plan by 
which the Raja himself might listen with his own 
ears to his favourite’s account of her nocturnal 
wanderings, and accordingly one day they 
1 deputed one of themselves to watch for a 
favourable opportunity and drop a hint to the 
Raja, that if he went to his youngest wife’s 
palace that day unknown to her, he would hear 
something that would convince him how little 
she deserved the love and affection he lavished 
upon her. The plan succeeded, and the Raja 
went and hid himself behind a curtain in the 
youngest Rani’s palace, while the elder one 
who had gone there before him led her unsus¬ 
pecting rival into conversation. 
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“ How did you like your moonlight excursion 
last night ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, immensely!” replied the Rani, “how j 
brightly the moon shone, how very pleasant it j 
was, and how pretty the market place looked !” j 
“ Indeed! and what did you see there, my j 
dear ?” asked her co-wife. j 

“Such pretty confectioners’ shops with the | 
sweetmeats so temptingly displayed.” 

“ Oh indeed !” said the wily woman, smack¬ 
ing her lips in anticipation of the great dis¬ 
grace that awaited her rival,—“ and what saw 
you next, my ,dea,r ? Do tell me.” 

“ At a very pretty stall,” she said,^ “ I saw a 
man selling jpan leaves and betel nuts and”— 
“And you purchased none of the good 
things P” exclaimed the other interrupting her. 

“To be sure, I*did,” wasr the reply, “I 
bought some sweetmeats at one shop, some 
j 9&n leaves at another, and”— 

“And! and! come! what nextH” cried out 
the IttjA, unAhle to restrain himself any longer, 
while Idle wife, of whose faithlessness he now 
felt convinced, waxed so eloquent, “ what else 
did you do ? ” 

“Nothing more,” replied the young lady 
promptly and quite unabashed, “My eyes 
opened just as I left the pdn-seller’s stall and 
of course I found it was all a dream!” 

“ A dream !” repeated the Raja, going up to 
her, “ you have been speaking all this time of 
a dream, and this jealous woman,” he said, 
shaking his fist at the other Raul, who was 
quite taken aback at the presence of mind 
displayed by her young rival,—r-“ and this 
jealouB woman would lead me to believe you 
were really in the habit of wandering about 
by moonlight ? Away with her to prison at 
once !” and in spite of, all her protestations, of 
innocence, the poor woman was taken out of 
the room. 

The Ruja was so enraged with her that he 
forthwith went to his own palace, and issued 
orders to the town-crier to proclaim through¬ 
out the city that one of the Raja’s wives was 
to be sold the next morning in th* market¬ 
place, with all the' jewellery upon Her, for a 
Idkh and a quarter of rupees. The poor Rani 
was very much distressed to hear of this order 
in her prison, and wished death would come to 


her relief and save her from such disgrace. 
When, however, the youngest Rani heard of 
this cruel sentence, she felc sorely grieved at 
what she considered her husband's unjustifiable 
severity, and her spirit revolted at the idea of 
another person suffering for a fault committed 
by her; so she nobly resolved to make a clean 
breast of it to the Raj ft, to assure him of her 
coj-wife’s innocence, and to tell him that if he 
wanted to see justice done he had better sell 
her in the market-place, instead of the elder 
Rani. When the Raja heard this, he was 
greatly exasperated, though he con Id not 
help admiring the noble conduct and love of 
justice of his beloved wife. He therefore 
forthwith revoked the harsh order, and set the 
elder Rani free. But he thought he might as 
well make an example of the guilty one, so as 
to deter others from doing what she had done, 
and accordingly ordered it to he proclaimed 
thonghout the city that the R&ja’s youngest 
wife, being found guilty of disobeying the 
commands of her lord, was sentenced to stand 
in the market-place, buried up to her waist in a 
pit dug for the purpose, and that whoever filled 
the pit up to the brim with gold, was to have 
her. By fixing snch an enormous price on her, 
the Raja flattered himself that he would never 
be able to get any one to buy her, but that the 
degradation and insult to which she would thus 
be subjected would tame her haughty spirit, 
and make her more submissive to him in 
future. So the next morning the young Rani 
was led away to the market-place, and buried 
up to her waist in the ground. The poor 
creature had no alternative but to stand there 
and allow herself to he stared at by every 
passer-by. Beautiful though she was, she had 
to stand thus exposed for a considerable time, 
as the heavy price set upon her deterred people 
from coming forward to purchase her, 

At last, when Bhe was almost despairing of 
being released, and wished rather to die than to 
go hack to the Raja whom she now hated for 
his shameful treatment of her, a young man. 
j who appealed to be a. stranger to the place, 
walked up to where she was standing, and 
inquired ofc those around who the beautiful 
lady was, and why she was exposed like 
that in the market-place. 1 On being made 


FThis part «£ the tale is comparable with a well-known story in the Alif latla.—E d.] 
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acquainted, with her story he felt so deeply 
for her and was so shocked at the inhuman 
conduct of the Raj ft, that he resolved to give 
away all he had, to take her out of the 
hands of such a monster. Being himself a 
man of liberal and enlightened ideas, he had 
disagreed with his father on certain points 
and parted from him in anger, so he admired 
the independent spirit displayed by the young 
lady, and sympathized greatly with her. The 
Rani, too, conceived a liking for him at first 
eight, and wished in her heart that he would 
purchase her. The merchant soon left her, 
hurried on board the ship in which he had 
arrived at the town, and landing all the gold 
and valuables he had, sold the latter in the 
market for as much gold as they could fetch, 
and threw all the precious metal into the pit. 
But though he had disposed of everything 
he had, the young merchant found to his dis¬ 
may that there was still some gold wanting 
to fill the pit before he could take possession 
of the R 1111 , and was therefore at his wit’s 
end to know what to do, when the Rfmi, who 
had been watching him all the while, saw 
the predicament in which he was, and know¬ 
ing that, for lack of only a small quantity of 
the precious metal with which the pit was 
nearly full, she would have to go back to 
the tender mercies of the R ija; whom she so 
hated, she called him to her, and thanking him 
for all that he had done for her, offered to 
place at his disposal all the jewellery she wore, 
that he might convert it into gold and thus make 
up the deficiency. The young man was very 
glad at this expression of the pretty Rani’s 
regard for him, and forthwith sold all the jewels 
she gave him in the market, and to his great 
joy they fetched gold enough to fill the pit up 
to the brim. The Rim, too, was overjoyed 
at this, and the young man carried the beauti¬ 
ful young lady triumphantly away from the 
market-place, amidst the cheers of the people 
who had assembled there. 

Knowing of no other place where they 
could go, the pair put up at a dharamsdld, 2 
and after having rested themselves for some 
time, they began to consider how they could 
best manage to live. The young man was 
quite a stranger to* the place, and, as he told 


his companion, was on his way to his father’s 
country, returning there after having been 
away for several years trading in different 
countries, When chance brought them together; 
and since he had given away in purchas¬ 
ing her the immense wealth he had amassed, 
he had not so much as a copper left, with which 
to begin life anew. The lady, too, having 
parted with all her jewellery, was not in a 
position to help her noble deliverer in the least, 
and so they sat for a considerable time think¬ 
ing as to what course they should adopt under 
the circumstances, when the young lady hap¬ 
pened to put her hand to one of her ears, and 
found to her great joy that she had still a 
small earring left in it. She took it out at 
once, and, giving it to her companion, said—“ If 
you but knew some art by which we could get 
our living, you can purchase enough materials 
by selling this trinket to enable you to prac¬ 
tise it.” 

This set them both thinking again, till the 
man at last recollected that he used to make 
some very beautiful bamboo baskets when he 
was young, and he thought he could make them 
as well now as before. 

“ Very good indeed,” said the lady, “ and 1 
think I, too, can make myself useful in some 
way # When I was a girl I used to make 
some very nice paper flowers, having learnt 
the art from some poor people whom I used 
to visit, and if my memory does not fail me 
the flowers that I made were greatly admired 
at that time; so, if you buy some bamboos and 
paper, and the other requisites, we shall soon, 
set to work and earn money sufficient to buy 
us enough for our present necessities.” 

The man went to the market with the ear¬ 
ring, and having disposed of it, purchased out 
of the money all that they wanted. The 
two then set to work, and the man made some 
very pretty baskets, while his fair companion 
quickly prepared some pretty flowers and deco¬ 
rated the baskets with them. The next morn¬ 
ing the merchant took the baskets to the bazar, 
and was glad to find that they fetched a good 
deal more than he ever expected they would, 
and learnt moreover that such baskets were 
in great demand in' the city. So the two 
worked on with a good heart, and their basket! 


* A free inn for Hindus, usually attached to a place of worship. 
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improved so much) day by day, that in a short 
time the young merchant found that he had 
laid by enough money to enable him to engage 
passages for himself and his companion, in a 
ship bound to his native country, 

Now, thought the Rani was the time to have 
her revenge on the old Raja. So she asked 
the young man to prepare the nicest basket 
he had ever made, and making some very pretty 
flowers herself, decorated the basket with them, 
and the two then went to the Raja’s palace to 
sell it. When the merchant was summoned 
into the presence of the Raja, who was seated 
in the palace gardens, the lady kept out of 
sight, thongh within earshot, in a corner. The 
Raja, when he saw the basket, was loud in his 
praises of it, and said that it was worth any 
sum the maker might ask for it, and inquired 
of the young man for how much he would part 
with it. The young man, who had been 
already tutored by his fair companion as to what 
to say, replied promptly—“The price I set 
upon my basket is one lakh and a half of 
rupees.” 

The Raja, who had extolled the bamboo 
basket so highly, thought that if he now refused 
to pay what was asked for it, he would be 
giving the lie to his own words, so he ordered 
the money to be counted out to the nifl,n ) while 
his courtiers laughed in their sleeves at what 
they considered his folly in giving such a large 


sum of money for a bamboo basket. Afc last 
when the basket-maker had taken possession 
of his money and was making his obeisance 
to the Raja before leaving, the young Rani 
came ont of her hiding-place, and bowing to 
the Raja said—“ Rajft Sahib, a few days ago 
you sought to degrade me in the eyes of the 
people of your city, and it is my turn now, and 
I repay the obligation with interest, for this 
day I have made you the laughing-stock of the 
nobles of your court. Ton sold me that day 
in the market-place, and to-day I am revenged 
upon you. Remember the saying that— 

“ The Raja prides himself on his crown and 
kingdom, and the minister on his virtues; while 
the virtuous woman proves her chastity in 
various ways.”* 

So saying the lady walked away with the 
young man, leaving the Raja in no very envi¬ 
able a frame of mind* 

Soon afterwards the young merchant em¬ 
barked with his companion for his native 
country. When he arrived there, he found 
that his father’s anger was much softened by 
their long separation, for he received them 
both kindly, and when he was made acquainted 
with the history of the young lady, he was so 
pleased with her that in a few days he celebrated 
his son’s nuptials with her with great pomp, 
and at his death left him in sole possession of 
his great wealth. 
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BY PANDIT S* Bf. 

No. XIV. 

The Monkey with the tom-tom. 1 

In a remote wood there lived a monkey, 
and one day while he was eating wood-apples, 
a sharp thcrn from the tree ran into the tip of 
his* tail. He tried his best to get it out but 
could not. So he proceeded to the nearest 
village, and calling the barber asked him to 
oblige him by removing the thorn. 

“ Friend barber,” said the monkey, “ a thorn 
has run into my tail. Kindly remove it and I 
will reward you.” 

* tl*r W 7m % 
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NATESA SASTBI. 

The barber took up his razor and began to 
examine the tail: but as he was cutting ont 
the thorn he cut off 'the tip of the tail. The 
monkey was greatly enraged and said— 

“ Friend barber, give me back my tail. If" 
you cannot do that, give me your razor.” 

The barber was now in a difficulty, and as 
he could not replace the tip of the tail he had 
to give up his razor to the monkey. 

The monkey, went back to the wood with his 
razor thus trickishly acquired. On the way 
he met an old woman, who was cutting fuel 
from a dried-up tree. 

1 [Compare the story of “ The Bat’s Wedding” from 
the Pafijfib, ante , Vol. XI, p. 226* ; where, however, a 
hetten morel from the tale is drawn.— Ed.] 
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“ Grandmother, gra3ldmotller, ,, said the mon¬ 
key, “ the tree is very hard. You had better 
use this sharp razor, and you will cut your fuel 
easily.” 

The poor woman was very pleased, and took 
the razor from the monkey. In cutting the 
wood she, of course, blunted the razor, and 
the monkey seeing his razor thus spoiled, 
said— 

“ Grandmother, you have spoiled my razor. 
So you must either give me your fuel or 
get me a better razor/’ 

The woman was not able to procure Another 
razor. So she gave the monkey her fuel and 
returned to her house bearing no load that 
day. 

The roguish monkey now put the bundle 
of dry fuel on his head and t proceeded to 
a village to sell it. There he met an. old 
woman seated by the roadside and making 
puddings. Said the monkey to hei>— 

M Grandmother, grandmother, you are making 
puddings and your fuel is already exhausted. 
Use mine also and make more cakes.” 

The old lady thanked him for his kindness 
and used his fuel for her puddings. The 
cunning monkey waited till the last stick of 


his fuel was burnt up, and then he said to the 
old woman— 

“ Grandmother, grandmother, return me my 
fuel o> give me all your puddings,” 

She was unable to return him the fuel, and 
so had to gi^e him all her puddings. 

The monkey with the basket of puddings 
on his head walked and walked till he met a 
Paraiya 1 coming with a tom-tom towards him. 

“ Brother Paraiya,” said the monkey; “ I have 
a basketful of puddings to give you. Will 
you in return present me with your tom-tom ?” 

The Paraiya gladly agreed, as he was then 
very hungry, and had nothing with him to eat. 

The monkey now ascended with the tom-tom 
to the topmost branch of a big tree and. there 
beat his drum most triumphantly, saying in 
honour of his several tricks— 

“ I lost my tail and got a razor ; dim,* dim.” 

a I lost my razor and got a bundle of fuel ; 
dam, dim,” 

“ I lost my fuel and got a basket of - puddings, 
dim,.rfrn».” 

“ I lost my puddings and got a tom-tom; dim, 
dim” 

Thus there are rogues in this innocent world, 
who live to glory over their wicked tricks, 


AH ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX, 

COMPILED BT MBS. GRIERSON j WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTJSTBY G. A. GRIERSON, R.C.S. 

(Continued from Vcl. XV. p. 342.) 


Species,— Mu, fdlo, (M.) 

Speech,— (A lecture) Dilma, (M., M. 7); (the act 
of speaking) shib, (M.); sbora, (M. 8) 
Spider, —Alefandis, (Tch.); gh’urve, (As. Teh.) 
Spill, to^Chorara, (Tch., M.) 

Spilled, to be,—Ch6rghiov&va, (Toh.) 

Spin, to,—Katdva, (Tch., Psp. M., M.) 

Spindle,— Katli, (Tch.); fftrka, kakli, (AC.) 
Spindle, point of,—Risini, (Tch.) 

Spine,—K llcha, (Tch.) 

Spirits,— Mul, raklye, raciye, (M.) 

Spit (for cooking),—Bust, (Tch., AC., M. 7) 

Spit, to,—Chungardva, ehungr&va, (Eng.); chudel 
(Spaa. Gip.); chunger&va, chungardd va, 
(Tch.),- chungardva, (Psp. M.); shunga- 
r&va, (M.) 

Spiteful,— Tippoty, (Eng.) 

Spitting,— ChungaribA chungardibd, (Tch.) 
Spittle, -Cliungar, (Tch., M. 7); tai, (As. Tch.) 
Splendid,— Mendro, (M.) 


Splendour,— MSndrydca, (M.) 

Split, to,—Lichar&va, lit’ar&va, pharavdva, 
shin&va, (M) 

Spoon,— Roi, (Eng.); roi, (Tch., M. 8); r6yi, r6i, 
(Psp. M.); lzhice, roy, (M.) . 

Spoons, he who makes or sells,—Roiengoro,(Tch.) 
Sport, —B&si, (Tch.) 

Sportsman,— Yag-engro, yago-mengro, (Eng.) 
Spot (place),-Than, (M.) 

Spring, —Lennor, (Eng.) 

Spring (of water),—Izvoru, izvdr,.(M.) 

Spring, to,—Khut’ava, (Af., Af, 7); dukhkiAva, 
(Tch., if. 7) 

Spurs, —Busnis, busnior, (Eng.); buzekM, (M.); 
buz, (Af. 7) 

Spy; —Moskey, (Eng.) 

Squirre l, —Rftko-mengro, * (Eng.) 

Stab, to,—Shin&va, (AC ) 

Stable*— Stanya, stanye, (Eng.); giAzhdo, grash- 
td, kotdcu, (M.); staaia, (M. 8) 


1 A low carte man; Pariah. 


1a response to the sound of the tom-tom. 
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Stack,— Stuggur, (Eng,); stogu, (M.) 

Stag, —Cherbo, cherv, (M.) 

Stain, —Abrishi, (Tcb ) 

Stake, —Dombos, piren, dobos, dopos, topos,* pir- 
dni, (Tcli.); kilo, (Tcb, Pap. M , M. 7) j 

Stake, to attack to,—Chopanii keriva, (Tcb.) 

Stand, —Terghiovava, teriioviva, terdoviva, 
(Tcb., Psp. M.) 

Stand up, to,—Usbtiiva, (M., M. 8) 

Star, —Dudi, (Eng ); cberkban, cberkbenl, cher- 
gbeni, (Tcb.); stiari, (As Tcb., M. 8); 
cbergbeni, (Psp. M.); cberbaye, cber- 
MyA (M.); cberkban, (M. 7) 

Star, of or belonging to,—Cberkbeniikoro, (Tcb.) 

Started, —(mas ) cboveno, (fern.) choveni, (Eng.) 

Stay, to,—Hatchiva, atebava, aziva, ajiva, 
(Eng.); beshiva, zobevisariva, (M.) 

Stays,— Truppior, (Eng.) 

Steal, to,—Nikara, lourava, fakiva, choriva, 
(Eng.); choriva, uryiva, (Tcb.); frsrti, 
(As. Tcb.); cborava, choliva, (Psp. M.); 
nikabar, (Span. Gip); choriva, (M.) 

Steal, to cause to,—Uryani keriva, (Tcb.) 

Steam,—P ira, (M.) 

Steel,— Abcbin, (Tcb., Psp. M., M 7); spin, (M.) 

Steelyard, —Chidino, (Tcb.) 

Steelyard, be wbo weighs with the,—Cbidines- 
koro, (Tcb.) 

Stench,— Kaenipen, kanipen, (Eng.); kan, khan, 
kanilipA (Tcb.); kban, (M 7) 

Step, to,—Ukiiva, uktiiva, (Psp. M.); cf., to Rise. 

Stef- mother,— Mishtehe, (M.) 

Stick, —Kosht, kost, (Eng); astardt, kilo, rubli, 
ruvli, mil, (Tcb.); druk, drfiku, rovli, 
roali, (M.); kilo, (M. 7); ruvli, (M. 8) 

Sticky, —Khomereskoro, (Tcb.) 

Still (adv.),—Ajii, achii, dahi, (Tcb.); enke, (M.) 

Sting,— PusaibA (Tcb.) 

Sting, to,—Pusaviva, (Tcb.) 

Stink, to, -Kaeniva, kaniva, (Eng.); kindiva, 
(Tcb., Psp. M.); gh’ehano, (ind. pres.) 
(As. Tcb.) 

Stink, to cause to,—Kaniariva, kbanierava, (Tcb.) 

Stink, (sub.)—Kan, kanilipA (Tcb.) 

Stinking,— Kannelo, kandelo, (Eng.); kandino, 
(Tcb.) 

Stinking, to be,—Kandinioviva, (Tcb.) 

Stinking, to become,—Kinioviva, (Tcb.) 

Stir, to,—Kelt'isariva, (M.) 

Stir oneself, to,—Khut’&va, (M.) 

Stirr^—S keri, (M.) 

Stockings, —Olevas, olivas, olivor, (Eng.); olibias, 
(Span. Gip.) 

Stolen,— Chordicano, (Tcb.) 

Stone, —Bar, (Eng, Hun. Gip., Span. Gip., Psp. 
M., M„ M. 8.); bar, (dim ) baroro, bardli, 
(Tcb.); vat, (As. Tcb,) 


Stone-horse, —Pelengo-gry, (Eng.) 

Stony, —Bareskey, (Eng.); barano, bareskoro, 
(Tcb.) 

Stop, to (v. neut.),—Hatchiva, atebiva, adjava, 
(Eng.) 

Stop up, to,—Khenj diva, khench diva, (Tch.); 
astupiiva, poprisariva, sprizhonisariva, 
pbandaviva, pandaviva, (M.) 

Storm,— Fortdna, (M) 

Story (of a bouse),—PiAntro, pPontro, (M.) 
Straight on,— 6xtha, orta, vorfca, vortha, (M.) 
Stranger, —Gajo, (dim.) gajord, perghtil, per- 
yQl, (Tcb.); gajani tori, diebdne, (As. 
Tcb ); burliku, (M.); gajo, (M. 7) 
Stranger, of or belonging to,—Perghulano, 
gajano, (Tch.) 

Straw, —Pus, (Eng.); pus, bus, (Tcb.); sulim. 

(M., M. 8); pbus, (M. 8); bus, (Psp. M ) 
Straw, (dim.)—Pusoro, (Tcb.) 

Straw, dealer in,—Puseskoro, (Tcb.) 

Stray, to,— Re tochisard’oviva, (M.) 

Street, —Ulica, (M ); ulika, (M. 8) 

Strength,—R uslipen, (Eng.); zor, zoralibA (Tcb.) ; 

putere, zur, (II.); zor^(M. 8) 

Stretch oneself out, to,—Ent’tnzosard’oviva, 
(M) 

Stretched out, —Bublo, (M.) 

Stride, to, — Nakiva, (31.) 

Strife,— Ckingaripen* (Eng.) 

Strike, to,—Hetavfiva, (Eng.); kuriva, tap davi, 
mariva, cbalaviva, (Tcb.); vebiriim, (I 
strike), (As. Tcb.); malaviva, valiem, (I 
strike), (Tcb.’Tokat.); tapiva, (Psp. M.); 
mariva, $1.); kuriva, lemavira, (31. 7); 
malaviva, mariva, (M. 8) 

String, —Sheld, sholo, (dim.) sheloro, bandardo, 
bandiardo, banlardo, (Tcb.); sali, (As. 
Tcb.) 

Strive, to,—Usbariva, (Tcb., M. 8) 

Stroke,— Dab, (M., M. 7) 

Strong, to become,—ZuraToviva, (M.) 

Strong, —Ruslo, (Eng.); zorilo, (Tch., Psp. M.); 
gh'aim, (As. Tcb.); zores, zerus, zuralo, 

(M.) 

c Stuff,— Materie, (H.) 

Stumble, to,—Pofciknisard’ovava, (31.) 

Stun, to,—Mariva, (M.) 

' Stupid, —Denilo, dinilo, (Tcb ); delivano, dilivaon, 
d’ilivand, d’ilQ, gilfl, (31.) 

Subject, (submissive)—Podin, (M.) 

Such,—A savko, seso, (Tcb.) 

Suckle, to,—Piiva, (M.) 

Supper, to,—Pecesariva, rebdisard’oviva, (M.) 
Suffering, (adj.),—Duklo, (Tcb.) 

Suffice, to,—Arosiva, (M.) 

Suffocate, to,—Tasiva, (Tcb.) 

Sugar, —Gudlo, (Eng.); sabiru, zabiru, (M.) 
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SuiiPHuib—Bengeskoe potan, (Eng.) 

Summer, —Lennor, lillai, (Eng ); nilei, (Hun. 
Gip ); nilai, (Tch., Psp. M ); tomuzi, 
(As Tcli.); milay, (M.); nilay, (M. 8) 
Sommer, of or belonging to, —Nilaieskoro, (Teh.) 
Sun, —Earn, kan, kem, (Eng.); kam, (dim) kamoro, 
(Tch )rgam, (As. Tch); khain, (M , M. 7) 
Sun, of or belonging to,—Kameskoro, (Tch ) 
Sunday, —Kinnipen-divyus, (Eng); kurko, (Tch, 
Psp. M.); kurko, kurke, (M ); kurko, (M. 7) 
Suppurate, to,—Pumb&liovava, (Teh) 

Sure, —Vdti, (As. Teh.) 

Surpass, to,—Nakavavava, (M.) 

Surplus, —Opreddr, (Teh.) 

SWADDLING-CLOTH,—Pata, (Teh , M. 8) 

Swamp, —Bahha, balta, (M ) 

Swear, to,—Saulohauldva, sovlehaulava, (Eng.), 
khasovava, (Tch.); eolakharava, zhuru- 
isardva, (M.) 

Swear falsely, to,—Saulohauldva bango, (Eng.) 
Sweep, to,—Shulavdva, (Tch.); shelarava, (M.) 
Sweep, to be swept,—Shulavghiovdva, (Tch.) 
Sweet, —Gudlo, (Eng. Psp. M., M. 7); gudlo, guglo, 
(Teh.); guide, guldi, (As. Tch); guglo, 
(M.) 

Sweetness,— GudlipS, (Tch.) 

Sweet-heart,—( masc.) Pireno, (fern.) pireni, 
(Eng.) 

Swell, to cause to,—Putiarava, shuvliardva,(Tch.) 
Swelling, —Shuvlipe, (Tch.) * 

Swim, to,—Zuruisarava, ennotisardva, (M.) 
Swine,— Baulo, (Eng.); halo, balicho, (Psp. M.); 
ball, (M.) 

Swine-herd, —Porkar, purkar, (M.) 

S'WIng, to,—Legeniava, (M.) 

Swollen,— Puko, shuvlo, (Tch); phnko, shuvlo, 
(M. 8) 

Swollen, to be,— P&kiovava, shtivlioydva, (Tch.) 
Sword, —Khando, khanro, khanlo, (Tch.); tuvdr, 
(As. Tch ) hanlo, (Psp. M.); khando, (M. 7) 
Swordsman, —Ohuro-mengro, (Eng ) 

Sworn, person who is,—Sovghialo, (Tch ) 

T 

Table,— Mensalli, messalh, (Eng.); saldn, sini, 
sinid, (Tch.); mesele, meseli, (M.) 

Take, to,—Ledya, leydva, (Eng.); ldva, (Tch M., 
M 8., Psp. M-); ushtiddya, (M. 8) 
Taken,— Linnow, (Eng.); pardi, (As. Tch.) 

Take away, to,—Nikdvis, (Eng.); nikabar, (Span. 
GipO 

Take care, to,—Warddva, rakdva, gardya, (Eng.) 
Taken, to be,—Linioyava, (Tch ) 

Take up, to,'—Priymidva, priymisardva, (M.) 

Take out, to,—EnkaJavdya, (M.) 

Tail.— Pori, (Tch, M., M. 8, Psp. M.) 


Tailor,—S iva-mengro, (Eng ); siibnaskoro, 

(Tch.).; kroyitori, kroitoru, (M.) 

Tales,—P ai-amichi, (M.) 

Talk, to,—Rokrdva, (Eng ) 

Talker, —Rokrengnero, (Eng.) 

Tall,— see High. 

Tallow,—K liani, (M. 7) 

Talon,—K fur, khnr, kur, fur, (Tch ) 

Taper,- Mtimli, (Eng ) 

Tart ,—TUrta, (M ) 

Tavern,—K erchma, kezhina, (M ) 

Tea, —Mutra-mengri, (Eng.) 

Tea-pot,— Pea-mengri, (Eng.) 

Teach, to, —Sikdva, sikavava, (Tch.) ; sekavdva; (M.) 
Tear, to, —Paravava, (Tch.) 

Tears,— Asfa, dsva, dspa, (Tch.);asfd, (M., Psp. 

M.); asva, (M 7) 

Tedious,—U reto, (M.) 

Teat, —Ohuchi, (dim ) chuchori, (Tch.); memkor, 
(As. Tch.) 

Telescope,— Dur-diki-mengri, (Eng.) 

Tell, to,—P ukkerava, (Eng ) 

Ten,— Desh, (Eng.); des, (Tch); d’esh, (M.); 

desh, (Tch,, Psp. M., M. 7) 

Tenderness, affect to,—Dremezgidva, (M.) 
Tent,— Tan, ten, (Eng ); katdna, chdrga, (Tch ); 

- cehra, katdna, koliba, (M); 
cherga, (M. 7); katana, sakriz, serka, 
(Pfep. M_) 

Tents, an inhabitant of,—Katuniakoro, chergkos* 
koro, (Tch) 

Tenth,— D’dshto, deshto, (M ) 

Terrible, —Trashadino, (Tch.) 

Terrify, to,—Traishdya, (Eng.) ; daraydva, (.Tch ) 
Than,— Denne, (Eng.); deket, kdna, kand, (M.) 
Thank, to,—Parakrowdya, (Eng.); parekerdva, 
(M. 8) 

Thanks,—N ais, (M.) 

That,— Dovo, savo, te, oduvvu, (Eng.); odoba, 
(Span. Gip.); kadava, avaka, akavd, oka, 
(Tch.); kodo, (fem.) kodS, (M.) 

That one,—O kd, odovd, (Tch.) 

The,— 0, (Eng.); o, (pi.) ol, (M.) 

Thee also,—TA ya, (Tch.) 

Then, Bisim, (Tch); apoi, (Wal.); apoy, attineh, 
atdnche, (M.) 

There, Odoi, (Eng.); okotia, otid, orotia, ovotiar- 
ing, (Tch); Jkothar, okot’e, orddl, (M.) 
Therefrom,— Okotdr, otdr, ovotar, (Tch.) 
Therewith,— The, (M.) 

There is not,— Nai (na hi), (Eng ) 

They,—D ovor, (Eng); von, (M.) 

Thick,—G osto, (Tch.); thulo, tulo, (Tch, M, M. 8) 
ThicketP oydna, (M.) 

Thief,— Chore, (pi) chories, (Eng.); chor, chorno, 
(Tch); gh’avt, (As. Tch.); chor, chur, 
(M.) ; chor, (M. 7, Psp. M.) 
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Thief, great,— Choraz, chorAzis, (Tch.) 

Thieves, chief of,—Yoivodas, (Tch.) 

Thieves’ Lantern, —Chor-dudi-mengri, (Eng.) 
Thigh,— Gher, ghiir, (Tch.); ger, (AI. 7) 

Thin,—K ishlo, sanno, (Tch.); sanno, (Psp. M); 

sanord, (M ); kishlo, (M. 7); sano, (M. 8) 
Thin, to make,—KishliovAva, (Tch.) 

Thine,— Tiro, (Eng.) ; to, tinrd, (Tch.); tfirki, (As. 

Tch.); tiro, t’ird, to, t’ou, cho, (AI.) 
Thinness, —Kishlipe, (Tch.) 

Thing,— Kovar, kovo, sho, (Eng.); kovA, koyA, 
(Tch.); kova, (M. 7) 

Think, to,—Penchava, (Eng.); gendiava, gendisa- 
rAva, pomeniAva, pomenisarava, (M.) 
Third,— Trito, (Eng.); tri to, (M.) 

Thirst,— Trush, tursb, tmshaibe, (Tch.); trash, 
trust, (Psp. M.); trash, M., M. 8) 
Thirsty,— Trusno, (Eng.); trushalo, turshald, 
(Tch.); tursalu, (As. Tch.) 

Thirst, to,—TarAva, (Psp. M.) 

Thirsty, to become,—'TrushAliovAva, (Tch-, Psp., 

M.) 

Thirteen, —Desh ta trin, (Eng.) 

Thirty.— Trianda, (Tch., M. 8) 

This, —Karo, (Eng.); kadavA, avakA, akavA, okA, 
(Tch.); avakA, avk& (Psp. M.); kado, (fern.) 
kade, kodo, (fern.) kodd, knko, keko, (M.); 
ada, aka, avaka, kadava, kako, kodo, 
kako, (M. 7) 

This here,— Kavokoi, (Eng.) 

Thistles, —Kanre, (M.) 

Thither,— Okortng, otia, ovotiA, ovotiaring, 
(Tch.); othAr; othe, othi, oche, ochi, (M.) 
Thong,— TasmAs,(Tch.); haradl,(M.); sirimi, (M. 8) 
Thorn,— Kori, (Eng.); kaoro, (Tch.); kando, kai, 
(M.7) ^ 

Thorn-bush,— Boro, (M. 7) 

Those, —Dovor, (Eng.) 

Thou,— Tn, (Eng., Tch. M., M. 8) 

Thought,—GA ndu, (M') 


Thousand, —Milia, (Tch., M. 8); miya, miye, (M.) 

Thrash, to,—EmbletiAva, (M.) 

Thread,— Naval, dori, (Eng.); katlo, tav, (Tch.); 
def, (As. Tch); hafre, (Span. Gip.); thau. 
tau, (M ); thav, (M. 8); tav, (Psp. AT .) 

Thread-seller, —Eatlengoro, taveskoro, taven- 
goro, (Tch.) 

Three, -Trin, (Eng, Tch., Psp. M., M., M, $); 
tri, (Psp. M.) 

Three times,— Trivar, (3d.) 

Threshold,— PrAgo, prAgu, (H.) 

Throat, —Kurlo, (Eng., Psp. M., M. 7); vrangold. 
kori, korin, kurlo, (Tch.); gh’andi, gh’ani, 
(As. Tfch.) 

Through,—P rekal, (M. 8) 

Throw, to,—’Wustava, chivAva, chflvava, (Eng.) ; 
chivAva, (Tch., Fsp. AI.); malavAva. 
shudAva, (if.) 

Thrown, to be,—ChivghiovAva, (Tch.) 

Thrust,—K untia, (Tch.) 

Thrust, to,—LicharAva, lit’arAva, spidAva, (M.): 
spilAva, (M. 8) 

Thun der,— Grommena, grovena, grubbena, (Eng.); 
kurmt, (Tch.),; tdnu, (M.) 

Thunder, to,—GrommenAva, grovenAva, grub- 
benAva, (Eng.) 

Thursday, —Zhoy, (M.) 

Thus,—A vekA, (Tch.) 

Thy,—T inro, (M 8) 

Tie, to,—BandAva, pandAva, (Tch.); priponisarAva, 

Tie,Yo cause to,—BandarAva, (Tch.) 

Tied, to be,—BAnliovAva, (Tch.) 

Tile,—K eramidini, (Tch.) 

Tile-maker, —KeramidiniAkoro, (Tch.) 

Till, —Ji, (M. 7); chin, (Psp. M.) 

Time, —Chiros, (Eng.); (repetition) var, far, (Tch,, 
Psp. M., M. 8); dAtS, dAta, (tempos) 
vreme, (M.); chiro, (M. 7) 

Timid,—D arano, (Tch.) 


GIPSIES IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 
BY a. A. GRIERSON ; B.C.S. 


The two works which form the text of this 
article, 1 show, in thdir method of treating the 
subject matter, about as great a contrast as can 
be imagined. Messrs.* Smart and Crofton’s 
book is the first attempt at a deliberate survey 
of the language of the English Gipsies. Such 
a one had long been wanted when it was 
written. The many delightful works of Borrow 


* The Dialect of the'Eriglish Gipsies, by B. C. Smart, 
M.D., and H. T. Orofton. Second Edition. London, 
Ashdr and Co., 1875. 


and of Leland had lifted a comer of the veil, 
and given us a glimpse of what was behind; 
but the reader of Lavengro or of The English 
Gipsies, who seeks for a scientific study of the 
language in these tantalizing books, must too 
often have laid them down with a sigh almost of 
despair. To-begin with. Borrow had no system 
of transliteration, and without that the student 


Accounts of the Gipsies of India, collected and edited 
by David MacBitchie, with map and two illustrations. 
London; Keg&n Paul* Trench and Co., 1886. 
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is bound to fall into humorous pitfalls; then, 
as a rule, both Borrow and jDeland dealt almost 
entirely with the common wide-spread corrupt 
dialect quod semper , qxiod ubique , quod ab 
omnibus” and neglected the valuable “Deep” 
or old dialect, which is par excellence the Gipsy 
Language, of which the first is merely the 
corruption. It is this “Deep’’ language which 
alone is useful to the philologist, and it is 
this which Messrs. Smart and Crofton have been 
the first to attack, and to lay open the citadel 
to the entry of less fortunate students. Far be 
it from me to depreciate the works of Borrow 
and Leland. Wherever the English language 
spreads, their works will always be classics 
and ptorehouses of Gipsy lore, but they left a 
want, which has now at length been filled.* 
For myself, I only wish that I had seen this book 
some years sooner than I did; and as it does 
not seem to be much known in India, I hasten 
to draw the attention of my brother-students 
to it. 


Th~ second book is audacious and startling. 
It strongly reminds the reader of Borrow, both 
in his happy guesses, and in his philology. In 
the latter Borrow dared all things. For in¬ 
stance, he connected the root dik t see, both with 
the Skr. thsh, and with the Gaelic dear cam ; 
while, of course, it is first cousin of the 
Gaudian dekh, Pali dakhh, and Skr. drU? 
Again, one’s breath is rather taken away when 
Borrow connects *f, the heart, with the 
Hungarian sziv, and the Sanskrit dH y and 
does not mention the modern Indian ji t So 
also Mr. MacRitchie ventures to countenance 
the connection of tom, a male Gipsy, with the 
Coptic rom, a man. 

The book consists of a number of detached 
essays, all directed to proving that the Gipsies 
are descended from the J&ts of Sindh.* The 
first is a translation, from the Dutch, of a con- 
tribntion to the history of the Gipsies, by 
Prof. J. De Goeje, in which all the arguments 
for the theory are summed up. Then follows 
an appendix to this essay by Mr. MaoBitchie, 
in which an astonishing amount of ont-of-the- 


* of th* nmoientiflo natnre of Borrov 

3 k i*5S'3'^‘S^rg“ ijKBE 


way information, bearing on the subject, is 
collected. Then follows, what I fear many will 
consider something very like padding, viz. about 
80 pages devoted to a description of the siege 
of the J&t stronghold of Bharatpnr (Bhurt- 
pore). The author admits that it will appear 
an excrescence to Gipsiologists pure and 
simple, and adds that it is for them easy to 
evade the reading of it, while, on the other 
band, a different class of readers may find 
more interest in it than in the other portions 
of the book. The answer to this excuse is 
obvious. 

The book concludes with two original essays. 
The first deals with certain Gipsy charac¬ 
teristics, and in it the author gives very strong 
arguments to show that the use of artillery 
was introduced into Europe by the Gipsies. 
At least as early as 1496 we learn from a 
mandate granted by Wladislas, king of 
Hungary, that Thomas Polgar, chief of twenty, 
five tents of wandering Gipsies, had, with his 
people, made at Fdnfkirchen musket-balls and 
other ammunition for Bishop Sigismond. 
Again, in 1546 we learn “that the French 
king hath, by th’advice of two gentlemen of 
Hungary, very experient,. made a great 
number of cannons of a greater calibre than 
hath ever been seen.” These “ two gentlemen” 
were probably of the same race as the followers 
of Thomas Polgar, The whole of this essay 
is most entertaining reading. The last paper, 
entitled “miscellaneous remarks,” gives ac¬ 
counts of the various wandering tribes of 
thieves in India, including the* Doms and the 
Bediyas. It is difficult here, as often elsewhere, 
to find out Mr. M&cRitohie’s own opinions on 
what he writes about. He collects a great deal of 
conflicting information of varying authority, 
often most interesting and important, and leaves 
the reader to decide upon the evidence adduced, 
without a word of guidance. Thus, he men* 
tloos with equal prominence‘Paspati’s identi¬ 
fication of Bdm with Rdma (I) (p. 107), and 
Leland *s identification of the same with J)6m 
(p. 226). Not one word does he say to lead 


I need hardly aay that I purposely avoid dUansftinff 
here the way in which dakhh domes from dfif. 



- - 0 ui vwTwva, bu aw, 

and means renowned,* like the modern Greek cucovoTdf. 

iiSoiL 14 * ri ™ tioa * whi6k 
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one to know that the first is undoubtedly 
wrong, while the second is almost certainly 
right. 

The J&t theory of the origin of the Gipsies 
may'be stated as follows:—According to the 
SMh-Ndma , the Persian monarch Bahrain Gaur 
received in the 5th century from an Indian 
king 12,000 musicians who were known as Luris, 
and according to the Majmu'au’t-Taicdrvkh, 
the Luris or Lfills {i.e. Gipsies) of modern 
Persia are the descendants of these. The 
historian Hamza Isfahan!, who wrote half a 
century before Firdusi, the author of the SMh 
Ndma , however, calls these imported musicians 
Zutts, (h;) and the Arabic Dictionary Al Qdmiis 
has the following entry, ‘Zutt, Arabicized from 
Jatt, a people of Indian origin/ Another 
lexicon, the Muhit , gives the same information, 
and adds that they are the people called N awar 
in Syria,and that they are musicians and dancers. 
Zott j&s the author writes it, is also a terra of con¬ 
tempt. " You Zotii ” is a term of abuse. Again, 
according to Istakhri and Ibn Hankal, Arabic 
geographers of the 10th century, the fatherland 
of these people was the marshy lands of the 
Indus between al Mansura, and Makran, 

In the course of years numbers of Zotts 
settled in Persia, especially in the regions 
of the Lower Tigris, where in 820 A,D. they 
had become a great body of robbers and pirates. 
Various attempts were made to subdne them, 
which was not effected till 834, after which 
they were conveyed away to Ainzarba on the 
northern frontier of Syria. In 855 (according 
to Tabarfy the Byzantines attacked Ainzarba 
and carried off the Zott prisoners with them 
to their own country. In this way we have 
the entry of the Gipsies into Europe accounted 
for. 

Now, though it is possible that the Gipsies 

Europe are descended from these Zotts who 
were imported into the Greek empire, and 
that they are the same as the Luris or Persian 
Gipsies, there appear to me to be two most 
important flaws in the chain by which it is 
attempted to connect Gipsies with the Jafcs, 
or Jatts, as they are always called there, of 
Sindh. First, there is the point of language. 

It is admitted by the advocates of the Jat 
theory that there is tl a great unlikeness be- 

* Mr. MacBitchie, p. 82. 


tween Romani and Jataki” (the Jat dialect); 
but they argue that <f language does not form 
an infallible test of pedigree. There are several 
gipsy populations by whom the language 
of the Romani has been forgotten; and every¬ 
where the tendency among Gipsies of the 
present day is to relinquish their ancestral 
speech/’* To this the answer is not far to seek. 
In the first place, though, the language-test 
may not be infallible, it is a very powerful one, 
and throws much doubt on any theory to which 
it gives an unfavourable reaction. The Gipsies 
of the present day undoubtedly speak an Indian 
language, and that language is not, in any way, 
nearly connected with Jataki; so that if we 
adopt the theory quoted above, we must also 
adopt the utterly impossible assumption 
that the Jats left India speaking Jataki, and, in 
the coarse of their wanderings over Asia and 
Europe, while they were being or had been 
scattered into a number of independent tribes, 
gave up their own language, and exchanged it, 
not for the languages of their new homes, but, 
all of them, for one certain definite language of 
the India which they had left centuries before. 
We shall have to assume not only this, but that 
clans scattered over Western Asia and perhaps 
over Europe, all fortuitously agreed to adopt the 
same Indian language, though all communica¬ 
tion between them was barred. 

But, even admitting that the test of language, 
when considered alone, is not, in this case, 
infallible,—it becomes so, if we consider the 
circumstances which attended the importation 
from India of these 12,000 Zotts or Lfiris. 
Firdfisl says distinctly that they were 12,000 
musicians of both sexes, and the' author of 
the Muhit adds that they were dancers, and 
contemptible. I am at a loss to understand how 
so large a number of degraded persons could be 
found amongst those from whom were descended 
the brave defenders of Bharatpur. With all due 
deference to the authors of the Arabic diction¬ 
aries above referred to, it is impossible that these 
people can have been Jats. The Jits are one 
of the highest castes of India. They claim to 
be, after the Rajpfits, one of the purest tribes 
of Kshatriyas ;* and any one with the smallest 
acquaintance with the Indian caste system can 
understand that a huge band of professional 

* See, for instance, Monier Williams, Binduitm, p. 161* 
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singers and dancers, men and women, could 
never have come from a Kshatriya tribe. In 
spite, therefore, of the authority of Pott, of 
Tmmpp, and of De Goeje, I am unable to 
accept the theory that the descent of the Gipsies 
from the Jats is proved, even if we admit that 
the former are descended from the Zofcts or 
Luris of Arabic and Persian writers. 7 

Concerning my own theory of the origin of 
the Gipsies, I have already, in the Introduction 
to Mrs. Grierson’s Gipsy Index, stated my 
opinion that the language-test points to an 
Indian tribe speaking a dialect derived from 
Magadh* and not from &auras£m Prakrit, and 
that, therefore, it is in Eastern Hindustan that 
we must look for their ancestors. I have 
further pointed ont the extreme probability 
of the criminal tribe known as the Magahiya 
Doms (who, by the way, are great musicians, 
singers, and dancers), being descended from 
the same stock as the Gipsies. I may note, 
here, a word quoted by Mr. MacRitchie from 
Mr. Leland, which lends a singular confirma¬ 
tion to the theory. It is the Gipsy term for 
bread, which is manro or manrd . This is 
usually connected either with the Gamjian 
mahr •rice-gruel,* or with mahrud the millet, 
eleusine coracana * Neither of these agrees with 
the idea of bread, but in the MagahS dialect of 
Bihari, spoken south of tbe Ganges, in the native 
land of these Magahiya D<kus, there is a peculiar 
word manda 1 or mdftrd, which means ‘ wheat,* 
whence the transition to the Gipsy mdnr$ y 
1 bread’ is eminently natural. 

Messrs. Smart and Crofton’s work has two 
great advantages. It is systematic, and it is 
thorough. It begins with a most useful Biblio. 
graphy, commencing with (chapter xxxviii.) 
“ The first Boke of the introduction of Know- 
lege, made by Andrew Boorde of Physyche 
Doctor,” which u treteth of Egypt, and of theyr 
mony and of theyr speche,” and was written in 
1547/ One specimen of the “ speche of Egypt’* 


T [Tbe following remarks may help the argument 
Throughout India the Jftfcs or J&tts number 5} millions • 
but there sore Jits and Jits, at any rate in the PaiijAbi 
and the Jatt of the Lower Indus, Sindh and the DerAilt 
district differs as widely as can well be imagined from the 
of fiharatpnr and the J&tt of the ruling Sikh families 
of the Pfeniftb. In the latter oases he is a fine specimen 
of humanity, but in the former exactly the reverse. All 
along the Indus ‘ Ja&* is a term of contempt and implies* 
roughly any agricultural Muhammadan tribe which is 
not of the locally superior sort, U. which is not 8ayyi<L 
Biloch, Pirhin or Qurfsh. This remark applies more or 
le " *J*o to the Salt Range district, the lower Chintb 
and Th£lam,and to Sindh itself. Ibbetsonrs Ethnography 


as it existed at that date may be given for the 
benefit of Indian readers. It is a da mai masse 
(compare Bihari da mohi [nom. mat] mas ), which 
the worthy Doctor translates “ Gene me flesh©!” 

Next follows the grammar proper, preceded 
by a section devoted to orthography, in which 
the authors lay down the lines on which they 
base their system of spelling. They have 
followed the Glossic System used by the 
English Dialect Society, in which ai corre¬ 
sponds to the sound of the Sanskrit ijf, on to that 
of 3TT, and so on. It is to be regretted that, in 
treating of a language so closely connected 
with India, they did not base their system on 
that of Sir W. Jones, which is now universally 
used in transliterating Gaudian vernaculars. 
In quoting Gipsy works, I shall endeavour to 
use the Jonesian system as much as possible, 
as it will be most conveuieut to the readers 
of the Indian Antiqttanj . The following special 
signs are necessary: a like a in gnat; a like aa 
in baa; d like aw in earn ; a like * in. nut j o like 
a in not; and oi like oi in oil , 

The chapter on letter-changes is especially 
interesting to* comparative philologists, who will 
meet here many old friends. Thus the inter¬ 
change of k and p in. chapni or chakm, a whip, 
will remind them of the Sanskrit root pack, 
beside the Latin cog , meaning, * cook.* Again, 
kol or hoi is parallel to the Greek napbla and 
the Sanskrit hridaya. Instances of this kind 
could be multiplied to any extent. 

The chapter on noun-inflections is as full 
and complete as can be desired. Most interest¬ 
ing is the form of the genitive singular iu 
eshrb, plural engro. These have varieties such 
as meskro, mengro; omeskrb , omengro. These 
genitive forms, as in the other Gau^ian lan¬ 
guages, were originally adjectives. 

Examples of the simplest form of the geni¬ 
tive are 

g&veskrb, a policeman, from gdv, a town, 
g&ven.gro do. from do. 

of the Pangdb §§ 420 to 440 is the best contribution to 
the subject I know: compare also O’Brien’s Settlement 
Report of the Muzaffargarh District* The above use of 
the term Ja*| may possibly account for the spread 

westwards oi such a term, as eJsj Zutts to signify an 

inferior class of foreigners, though of course it would 
argue nothing as to their real racial origin.—R. C. 
Tskfue.] r 

♦ See BiUr Peasant Life, §955. The change from 
monad tatndtord is quite regular. 

* Reprinted by Mr. Furaivall for the Early English 
Text Society, 1870. 
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Here the termination of the genitiye is really 
kro or gro, the es and en being respectively the 
singular and plural oblique terminations of the 
loun. The words are really gates hro-, and 
javen kro- (altered to gro for euphony). This* 
any student of Prakrit will at once be able to 
trace to its MAgadhi Prakrit form. Km, as seen 
from other Gipsy dialects, is a contraction from 
)tdrdj which is the same as the Bihari genitive 
termination kar(a)> Kara is the direct descendant 
of the Prakrit adjectival suffix kera whieh 
implies possession, e.g. (Ap. Pr. in H6machandra 
IV. 422) jasu kireiii humkdradaiui muhahum 
padaikti tnrnini, ‘on account of (instrumental) 
whose roaring the grass falls from the mouths 
(of the deer)/ Here jasu kerem hnmkdradaSm 
is literally in Sanskrit yasya kritena hutiik arena; 
in which yasya kritena is pleonastic for simple 
yasya.. Now, here two things are to be noted, 
(a) that kera is used adjectivally, and (t) that 
the noun to which it is pleonastically attached 
is in the genitive case. With these two facts 
compare in Gipsy, (o), that these nouns - , in hro 
or gro form nouns, denoting an agent or pos¬ 
sessor the termination o being masculine, and i 
(kn, gn) feminine or neuter, and (6) that the 
oblique bases es and en (in e.g, gates and gdven) 
are originally genitives, singular and plural 
respectively. Bs corresponds to the Mfigadhi 
Prakrit gen. sing. term, assa (H&m, IY. 299), 
and en to the gen. plur. term dnaih or anka 
(Hdm. IY. 300, and Lassen, 271 : ; of. Hem. III. 
123) of the same dialect. Tracing onr typical ex¬ 
amples, therefore, back to Sanskrit* we get first 
(L) Sanskrit, grdmasya krita : Magadhr Prakrit* 
gdmassa kera ; Apabhramsa Prakrit, g ant assa 
kera (Hem. IY. 397); Turkish Gipsy gdves-koro ; 
English Gipsy, gaves-kro r c of or belonging to a 
town, * hence, ‘a policeman. (2) Skr. grdmdndm 
krita ; MAgadht Prakrit,* gtimanha, kera j 
Turkish Gipsy, gaven-goro; English Gipsy, gdven- 
gro , ‘ of or belonging to towns/ 

We are now in a position to consider the 
other terminations given above, viz. (b)meskrb, 
( p)mengro . 

Examples are— 

sdstermeskro, a blacksmith, from sdsteri iron. 
yogomeskro, a gun „ yog, fire. 

tdttermengro, a frying-pan, „ tfttter, to heat. 
chirmiengro , a hatchet, „ ‘ chin, to cut. 


In the above the terminations kro and gro 
have been already disposed of. It remains to 
consider the form (fymes and (o)men^ In the 
forms mes and men, it will appear that the o has 
only dropped out in obedience to the laws of 
euphony; just as in the Bihar! language the 
form sastrawd has become sastr’wa, a weapon. 
It remains, therefore, to consider the fuller forms 
omes and omen. 

These correspond to what in Bihari gram¬ 
mar are called ‘ long forms/ which are formed 
by adding the syllable *wd or yd to any noun. 
Thus sastr or (long form) sastr'wd, * a weapon’ 
dgi r or dgiyd r ‘ fire/ In Bihari a different ter¬ 
mination is used for adjectives, so that the 
long forms of tattd, ‘hot/ and chhinn, ‘cut/ are 
tatakkd , and chhinakkd; but the Gipsy appa¬ 
rently retained the w for adjectives also; so that 
we may substitute; for the sake of comparison, 
suppositious Bihari words, tat’wd, * a thing 
heated,’ and chhiun'wd , 1 a thing cut/ Now, in 
Prakrit (Hem. IY.397) an in can be changed to 
v preceded by anundsikd , and though* HAma- 
chandra does not state theoonverse rule that 
v can Become fit,, it does so in Bihari. In 
vulgar Maithili;, as spoken by women, this 
long form termination *tsd is commonly pro¬ 
nounced f mdhi or’md. Examples will be found 
on p. 20 of my Maithil Chrestomathy, where 
we find a'garimd for a'gariwd, ‘a court-yard/ 
bisaran'md for bisaranwd, 1 forgotten/ and again 
p. 22; where we find asanarimd for asanariwa, 

\ ‘bathing.? 

In Gipsy, therefore,, sdstermes is the genitive 
singular of the long form, of sdsteryogomes 
the same of yog ; and tattermen, genitive plural' 
of the long form of t&tter (2 tdttaj, and chin- 
omen, the same of chin. 

The long form termination ’wd or* *m& is a 
reliG of the Sanskrit pleonastic termination lea, 
which was very common in Prakrit, in which, 
as the k came between two vowels, it was 
elided. In the modem Gaudians, a- to or y was 
then inserted to fill the hiatus* Thus Skr* 
iostro, or iastraka, 1 a weapon,' Magadhl Pr&krit 
sastra(k)a , genitive singular sastra-asia Ic&ra, 
English Gipsy, sdstermes-kro. Mlgadhi PrAkrit 
gen. sing., iastra-dha (H6m. IY. 299) kera, 
Bihari- sastrawd kar or vulgar kar. 

To take another example, Skr. ta$ta(ka), 


H&n. IH. 123, confines .this form to numerals, bat it is regularly formed from gdmdnom. 
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‘heated;’ Migadhi Prakrit gen. plural, 
anha kira, English Gipsy tattermengre , Bihari, 
*tattawanh kar -or (vulgar) *taUamanh kar . 

Besides -eskro, etc., there are, in the English 
Gipsy dialect, the terminations esko and este 
in common use, both as genitive singular and as 
adjectival terminations. Of these the U m esU 
is again the Sanskrit krita, of which another 
Prakrit form is hut, which becomes ko in Gipsy 
and ka in Bihfci, through an intermediate form 
kya. The to of esto is not so clear. I believe 
it is from the same krita, which can again in 
Prakrit become kata (Hem, IV. 323). Thus, 
take the Gipsy muesto, 4 of or belonging to the 
face’ (e.g. muesto kova, ‘a looking glass’). This 
wonld be Skr. muhhasya krita , Magadhi Prakrit 
muhas4a kata. If these two words were pro¬ 
nounced as one, thus muhassdkata , the k would 
be liable to elision as falling between two vowels, 
so that we should get muhassa-ata which might 
become in Gipsy m/Hes-to. This derivation, which 
wonld be otherwise rather hazardous, fits in 
with a similar explanation of the Gipsy dative 
termination este, of which the te would repre¬ 
sent, if this theory is correct, the Sanskrit krit$ s 
' a word often used to signify ‘ for,: and which is 
the original of the Bihari dative suffix kahuh, or 
ken, through the Prakrit hate, and the Apa- 
bhr&msa Prakrit kaahuui or kaahiih (H£m. IV- 
340, 347; kramadUwam as quoted in Lassen, 
26). 

I have lingered so long over this important 
subject of Gipsy genitives, that I must curtail 
my remarks concerning the remainder of the 
grammar as dealt with by Messrs. Smart and 
Crofton. Everywhere the student will find it 
interesting and suggestive. For instance, the 
termination of abstract nouns in pen, will at 
once suggest the Indian Gau^ian pan, which 
comes from the Skr. tm or (Vaidik) tvan, 
through the Apabhramsa Pr&krifc •ppana (HAm. 
IV. 437). Again, I notice that Messrs. Smart and 
Crofton connect the Gipsy sign of the compara¬ 
tive der with the Persian tar . It is simpler to 
go back to the Skr. terra, which can become 
data in Magadhi Prakrit (film. iv . 302). On 
the verb, a whole series of , articles might be 
written. It will be sufficient to point out here 
identitieslike the following; Skr. srinSshi, Mag. 
Pr. sunasi, Bih&ri, swuu, Gipsy, sMnes, ‘thou 
hearest;’ Turkish Gipsy,/did; English Gipsy, 
jH, Bih&ri, jdld, 1 he goes.’ This last is in both 


Gipsy and Bihari a -compound tense, and the 
identity is specially remarkable. The com¬ 
pound is in India peculiar to Bihari, and is 
only used in Bhoj’puri, or the dialect spkoen 
by Magahiyd Dims, and in no other dialect. ^ 

The Pronouns give rise to many suggestive 
considerations. The word for 4 V is mi, the 
Bihari men. But the plural men, or mindt is 
still more interesting. A. reference to the 
Turkish Gipsy shows that this was originally 
amen, or amendu Amen is the Bihari haman' or 
hamani, - we;’ hut how are we to account for 
j the form dmendi ? Here again, Bh&j purl 
alone gives us the clue. Hamm or hamani, 
is really an old genitive plural, 'the Prakrit 
amhdna ‘ of us,’ aud means ‘ (many) of ns,’ 
hence simply *we.’ In time, however, the 
original meaning became forgotten, and the 
word was considered a pure nominative plural. 
But the genius of the Bihari language, 
differing from that of the more Western Gau- 
dians, seemed to demand that the nominative 
plural of pronouns should be in a genitive 
form; and so the Bhdj’puri dialect, when the 
fact became forgotten that hamani was really 
a genitive, tacked on to it again M the sign of 
the genitive, making hamanikd, which aghin 
means 4 (many) of ns,* 4 we.’ This is a pecu¬ 
liarity of the Bhftj’pfir! dialect alone, and does 
not occur in the other dialects. Now let us 
take the Gipsy amendi or mendi. We have 
seen that the element amen is really a genitive. 
I believe that di is also the sign of the genitive 
plural, from the Mgadht Prakrit kadi (Skr. 
kritas), just as the to in esto is from kata 
(Apabhramsa, nom. sing katu) as above shown. 

The Grammar is followed by a most com¬ 
plete Gipsy-English Vocabulary. It, of 
course, deals directly with the dialect of the 
English Gipsies, hut throughout, and, espe* 
cially in the appendix, a great jleal of useful 
collateral matter is brought in. It is concluded 
appropriately by a useful English-Anglo- 
Gipsy vocabulary. The last hundred pages of 
the hook are devoted to genuine Gipsy com¬ 
positions, both in the ‘ Deep,* and in the vulgar 
tongue, most with translations. Here and 
there are short little essays which give much 
useful information. Witness the following:— 
‘The Frog. 

We have often asked Gipsies for the BSmani 
lav (Gipsy word) for ‘a frog.* Charlie Boswell 
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told us it was the “tikeni kbli as jals adre de 
pdni, and lets de drab avri ” (little thing that goes 
into the water and takes the poison 10 out). Wester 
Boswell told ns it was “ 0 stor-herengro ben - 
gesko bolt ta jals adre opdni so piova ” (the four¬ 
legged diabolic thing that swims in the water 
which I drink). The Gipsies in general con¬ 
sider that any water, into which a frog goes, is 
fit to dnnk. Although they have forgotten 
the word for 4 frog/ they use for ‘toad’ the 
word which means * frog* m other dialects, viz* 
jamba , jomba (Vocab.), but are confused when 
questioned about it, and say “it is no tacho 
lav (true word), but means jumper” * 

It is a curious fact, thus brought to notice 
by Messrs. Smart and Crofton, that there is no 
word in Gipsy for ‘frog;’ but it is still more 
curious that an animal which Gipsies consider to 
be a benevolent purifier of water should be called 
1 devilish,’ nearly all Gipsy vocabularies giving 
beng as meaning ‘devil,’ and ‘devil’ only. Is 
it not possible that the Gipsy for * frog* can 
once have been also beng; and that this 
meaning of the word has been forgotten but 
has survived in the phrase bengesko kbli, 
‘froggish thing,’ which is now ignorantly 
translated by the Gipsies as c devilish thing’ P 
Is it not possible that the word beng in Gipsy 
had once two meanings, ‘frog’ as well as 
‘ devil,’ of which the former has disappeared ? 
The Bih&ri (and Hindustani) for ‘ frog’ is ling 
or beng . This is derived from the Skr. vyanga 
* having deformed limbs,’ and not from bheka 
as most dictionaries make out. And the Gipsy 


beng is evidently derived from the same word, 
as is shown by the Hungarian-Gipsy byeng , 
‘devil.’ 11 Curionsly enough, in some Gip6y 
dialects we find the word bearing the meaning 
of * dragon.’ Thns, according to Miklosich, loc. 
cit. 3 in a Beitrag zur.rottwellischen Grammatik, 
we see beng given as the German-Gipsy for 
‘ draehe , teufeV Again, in Spanish-Gipsy, benge 
means ‘ dragon,’ and beng6chi, ‘ basilisk,’ but 
bengi, ‘ devil. ’ The meanings of both ‘ frog’ and 
* devil,’ can well come from vyanga ; indeed, the 
first meaning is given in the Sanskrit diction¬ 
aries. The idea of the devil having deformed 
limbs is very old. It will be sufficient here to 
allude to the fable of the Diable Boiteuz . 
Paspati, though he goes wrong in the deriva¬ 
tion 1 * hits on the same idea as that to which 
I have come independently. Talking of the 
Gipsies, 18 he says,— 

‘ Le diable, biapokos, shaitdn des Musalmans, 
leur etaient inconnus: mais dans les tableaux 
chretiens, repr£sentant le chevalier St. Georges 
terrassaut le diable, sous la forme du dragon, 
le diable leur devint familier, sous la forme 
d’uue grosse grenouille. Ces tableaux fort com¬ 
mune partout, et points par des artistes mala- 
droits, ont, peut-etre, plus que tout autre, con¬ 
tribute a assimiler, dans leur penste, le diable 
avec le dragon on la grenouille.’ 

With this quotation, I must bring this al¬ 
ready too long essay to a close, recommending 
all who are interested in the Indian verna¬ 
culars to procure a copy of Messrs. Smart and 
Crofton’s hook. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A NOTE ON THE BATE OF SAMKABACHABYA. 

The latest contributions on this subject appear 
to be Mr. K B; Pathak’s paper, ante , Vol. XI. 
p. 174fin which he quoted a manuscript that 
gives Kaliyuga-Sarhvat 3889 (AD, 788-81), the 
Yibhava samvatsara, as the year of Bamkark- 
oh^rya’s birth, 1 and Ealiyuga-Saxhvat 3921 
(AD. 820), the full-moon day of the month 
Vaiftfcha, as the date of his death; and Mr. K. 
T. Telang’g paper, ante, Yol. XIII. p. 95ff., in 
which, questioning the authority of the work 
relied on by Mr. Pathak, as belonging at the 
earnest to about the end of the twelfth century, 


he arrived, on arguments stated in detail by him, 
at the conclusion that the date of the reformer 
cannot be brought down to any period subsequent 
to about AD. 590. 

I would draw attention to the statement of 
the N£p&l Vamtdvali,* that Bamkar&oh&rya 
visited Mfip&l either at the end of the reign, or 
within a few months after the death, of Vpisha- 
dfrva of the Sftryavamii dynasty; and that Yyisha- 
ddva’s son, Baxhkar&d&va, was named after 
the reformer, during whose stay in N4p&l he 
was bora. Very similar statements are made also 
in respect of a somewhat later king, VaradOva, 


” drab- dravya. 11 Miklosich, VII. 10. 

” He connects at onoO panlea, bhtia and Wng / 

109. 

1 The same year had previously been given by Prof. 


Teile, in OutUnes of the History of Ancient Migions, 
p. 140; see ante, Vol. XX p. 90S. 

* Wright’s History of Htytl, pp. U8ff., 128; and ante, 
Vol. xm. p-142. 
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and his son Samkaradeva; but there is the import¬ 
ant difference that, in their time, the person who 
visited Nep&l was only a Brahman incarnation of 
Samkar&chArya ; a whereas, in the case of Vrisha- 
deva and his son, the visitor was the reformer 
himself in person. 

According to Dr. Bhagwanlai IndrajTs inter¬ 
pretation and arrangement of the dates of the 
kings of Nfipfil,* VyishadSva reigned abont 
A.D. 260, and thus belonged to a period which 
would make it impossible that the statement 
abont ^amkarach&rya could be correct. 

But the real date of Vpishadfiva, as estab¬ 
lished by my own rectification of the early chrono¬ 
logy of Nepal, 5 was about A.D. 630 to 655; 
with, of course, the possibility, since the nearest 
recorded date belongs to the time of his great- 
grandson Manadeva, that he really came some 
ten or twenty years earlier. 

This result approaches so closely to the period 
arrived at, on extraneous and inferential grounds, 
by Hr. Telang. that it is to he hoped that he will 
look again through the facts on which his con¬ 
clusions were based, and will consider whether his 
deductions do not admit of the slight modifications 
that would bring them into accordance with the 
statement of the Nep&l Vamidvali* Like other 
native records, the VamSdvali is, for the most part, 
extremely unreliable; it would, for instance, place 
Yfishaddra in B.C. 614. But, as shewn by Dr. 
Bhagwanlai Indraji,® it has preserved, though 
in a distorted form, at least one real historical 
item, in the statement that, in the time of Yisvadeva- 
vannan, the predecessor of AmSuvarman, Yikra- 
mAditya came to Nep&l and established his era 
there; the real reference being to a conquest of 
the country by Harshavardhana of Kanauj, and 
the partial introduction of his era as the result. 
And there seems no particular reason for refusing 
to accept its statement regarding the visit of 
Saihkar6ch&r7a as correct; supported/ as it is, by 
the fact that the name of J$amkara appears for the 
first time, among the Nep&l kings, in thA case of 
Vpshaddva’s son and successor. It is, at any rate, 
sufficient, I think, to shew that B&mkar&ohAr- 
ya’s period is not later than that of Vfisha- 
d&va. 

J. F. Fleet. 

m October 1886. 

CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 

The conversion of Hindu dates into TflugKaH 
equivalents has now been much facilitated by 
General Cunningham's useful Book of Indian 


Bras, the Tables in which, with those in Mr. 
Cowasjee PatelTs Chronology, give, in convenient 
forms, all the data that are ordinarily required. 

Instances, however, constantly occur, in which 
the results arrived at from the Tables do not 
exactly agree with the details, recorded in inscrip¬ 
tions Ac., that are the subject of computation. 
This is especially the case with dates from South¬ 
ern India; my own experience being that, in a 
very large proportion of these, the results do not 
agree. But the case is frequently the same with 
dates from Northern India. And, from the in¬ 
stances of both classes that I have looked into, it 
seems plain, that,—however absolute may be the 
rules adopted in the Tables for arriving at the 
initial days of Hindu years, which give the basis 
of all the detailed calculations; and however cor¬ 
rect may be the published results on this point,— 
yet the subsidiary rules and Tables, for working 
out intermediate days, must not be followed in 
too hard and fast a manner, hut are always liable 
to modification and adjustment, sometimes on 
account of retrenched and repeated lunar tithis; 
sometimes in consequence of the practice of 
coupling a lunar tithi, when it commences after 
sunrise and does not end in the same day, with 
the name of the following week-day, instead of 
with the name of that with which the greater part 
of the tithi actually coincides; and sometimes 
because the theoretical arrangement of the Hindu 
luni-solar year, in twelve months, consisting of 
alternately 30 and 29 solar days, in regular suc¬ 
cession, is not adhered to in actual practice, but 
varies irregularly from year to year. These are 
rather intricate matters, for which the Tables 
do not provide, at any rate in a way that is 
convenient for use by those who are not experts. 
And the result is that, except in respect of a date 
that happens to be exactly normal in all its 
surroundings, only a close approximation can be 
obtained from the Tables. 

It is easy enough, accepting the Buies- and 
Tables as absolute in all their details, to assume 
that the interpretation of an original passage 
conta ining a date, is not correct; or, admitting 
that the interpretation is correct, to suggest 
an error in the original record, and to adapt it 
to the results obtained from' the Tables, by pro¬ 
posing to alter the name of the week-day, or the 
number of the tithi, and so on. But this method 
of procedure is tardly satisfactory. A-nfl my own 
inclination/ in cases of difference, is, to accept the 
recorded details as at least frimd fade correct, 
and to use them as data for modifying and cor- 


1 Wright's History ofN$ p*l, p. 152f. 
* ante, Y 9 L XlEl.W 


® ante, Yol. XIV. p. 550. 
® ante, Yol. XIII. p. 4811. 
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recting the rules for computing other intermediate 
dates of the same year. 

Any general rules of correction could only be 
established by tabulating a considerable number 
of calculated results; and then noting the way 
in which, and the extent to which, they differ 
from the results obtainable from the published 
Tables. 

And, as a contribution to this line of inquiry, 
I propose to give, from time to time, calcula¬ 
tions of dates that include points of interest; and 
thus to provide materials and special points of 
consideration for others, who will go more deeply 
into the subject than I can. 

When General Cunningham and Mr. Cowasjee 
Patell differ in respect of the initial day of a year, 
I shall give the results separately, according to 
each authority. When I indicate no such differ¬ 
ence of results, it will be understood that both 
sets of Tables agree in all the essential data. Other 
points requiring special notice, will be commented 
on as they arise. 

No. I. 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. Waddington, 
Bo.C S., I have recently obtained, from Kalas- 
BudrtLkh in the Akolem Taluka of the Ahmad- 
nagar District, a new copper-plate grant of the 
Mahdsdmanta Bhillama ILL, of the family of 
the T&davas of Seunadesa. The details of the 
date (1. 14 f.) are — Saka-nripa-kal-atita-saravat- 
sara-sateshu navasv=ashtachatv&rimsad-adhike- 
shv=aihkat6=pi 948 Krodhana-saihvatsara- Kart- 
tika-samjat-ddityagrahanA—“ in nine centuries of 
the years that have gone by from the time of the 
Saka king, increased by forty-eight; or, in figures, 
948 (years ); on the occurrence of an eclipse of the 
sun in (the month) K&rttika of the Krodhaha 
samvatsara” 

This gives us, for calculation, Saka-Samvat 948, 
the Krodhana samvatsara , both current; the 
month Karttika (October-November); and an 
eclipse of the sun, which of course took place on 
the new moon tithi ,—the fifteenth tithi, but the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth, solar day, as 
the case may be, of the dark fortnight. And 
as the contents of the inscription connect it abso¬ 
lutely with the neighbourhood in which it was 
found, 1 a locality within the limits of Sou- 

1 This is a point that requires to be always noted 
in respect of copper-plate grants, which, being so port¬ 
able, may travel to, and, be discovered at, any distance 
from the locality to which they really belong. With 
stone-inscriptions, of course, the case is different. 

* In the north, the dark fortnight of each month 
precedes the bright. But the year there, as in the south, 
commences on the first day of the bright fortnight of 
Chaitra; consequently the dark fortnight of Chaitra 
stands, in the north, at the end of the year; instead 
of in the place of the second fortnight of the year, 
which it occupies in the south. The result is that the 


them India, all the details of the date have, 
primdfacie at least, to be treated in accord, 
ance with the southern method of reckoning; and 
therefore, a3 regards the arrangement of the 
months, with the bright fortnight preceding the 
dark, and so, as the Saka-Samvat years commence 
with the first day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Chaitra (March-April), with the whole of 
that month,—not only the bright half of it.— 
standing in the beginning of the year.* 

Here, however, as regards Saka-Samvat 948 
•being recorded as current, as well as the Krodhana 
samvatsara , there is a special point that calls 
for remark. 

It is often asserted that the ancient Hindus 
always expressed their dates in expired years. And, 
according to this, we should understand 
* having gone by, having expired,’ or any siruilai 
word, in apposition with sateshn in the present 
passage, and translate accordingly. Now, ft is 
true that the word atita does actually occur here. 
But it does not qualify sateshu, in respect of the 
number of years to be recorded. It qualifies the 
base samvatsara or samvatsara-sata, in connection 
with the tune of the Saka king or kings from 
which the era is reckoned. The expression is a 
technical one, of constant occurrence. And with 
the present passage we have to contrast the date 
of the Kauthem grant of Vikramaditya Y. (p. 24 
above, 1. 61 f.), — £§aka-nripa-kal-atita-samvat- 
sara-sateshu navasu trimsad-adkikeshu gatesku 
930 pravartamana-Saumya-samvatsaro <&e ,—in 
which we explicitly have gaUshu , * haring gone 
by/ in apposition with Satcslm , in addition to 
atita qualifying samvatsara (or samvatsara-sat a), 
as here. In the present passage, there is no jsucli 
word; and, if we were to supply one, the text 
would then indicate Saka-Sarhvat 948 expired, and 
949, the Krodhana samvatsara, current. But the 
samvatsara of the sixty-year cycle would then 
differ from the year of the era by two years, 
instead of only one as noted 'below, according to 
the southern reckoning of the cycle; and would 
not agree with it, even according to the northern 
reckoning. 

No doubt, in making calculations, the Hindus 
worked, as Europeans must work, with the 
number of expired years as a basis. But this is 

northerners are, for instance, in the dark fortnight 
of Vais&kha, while the southerners are still in the dark 
fortnight of the preceding month, Chaitra; and as 
another, example, the 236th day of the theoretical luni- 
solar year is, m the* south, the new-moon day of Karttika, 
but in the north it is the new-moon day of the following 
month, Mfirgasirsha. This difference of arrangement is 
obviously only of essential importance in respect of 
dates in the dark fortnights of the months; thus, for 
instance, the 74th day, in theoretical order, is the full- 
moon day of Jy&htha, in both southern and northern 
India. 
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quite a different question from that of their 
method of expressing the dates; as, also, is the 
question whether they did not sometimes by mis¬ 
take quote years as current which were really 
expired, and the reverse, and even occasionally 
quote, as current, Or even as expired, years that 
were still to come. And, as a very clear and 
pointed instance of the record of a date in cur¬ 
rent years, we have the Sasbahft temple inscrip¬ 
tion of Mahip&la, dated Yikrama-Samvat 1150, 
which gives (ante, Yol. XY. p. 41; vv. 107, 108; 

1. 40) first, in words, the number of years expired, 
and then, partially in words and fully in figures, 
the number of the current year,—l2kadasasv = 
attte3hu samvatsara-sateshu cha 1 ek-ona-pancha- 
bati cha gate3hv=abdeshu Yikramat II Pauchase 
ch=Asvine mase krishna-pakshe nrip-ajuaya I 
rachitfi Manikauthena praiastii-iyam=ujjvala It 
Amk&to=pi 1150 II Asvina-bahula-pamchamydrii, 
—“and when eleven centuries of years had 
passed by, and (in addition) fifty years, less 
by one, had gone, from {the time of) Yikrama; 
and in the fiftieth (year); in the month Agvina ; 
in the dark fortnight; by order of the king, this 
brilliant eulogy was composed by Manikantha; 
or, in figures, 1150 (years ); on the fifth tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Asvina.” 

Excluding special and capricious instances, the 
inscriptions disclose the following general and 
systematic constructions in the expression of 
dates. (1) The use of the nominative singular 
or plural, unaccompanied by any verb or partici¬ 
ple. (2) The use, in Southern India, of the 
nominative singular or plural, in apposition with 
an ordinal adjective, which, again, usually quali¬ 
fies the name of the samvatsara in the genitive 
case. (3) The use of the locative singular or 
plural, with the corresponding locative, in apposi¬ 
tion, of any word signifying * elapsed, gone by/ 
(4) The use of the simple locative singular or 
plural, without any such corresponding locative 
in apposition. And (5). the juse of the Abbrevia¬ 
tions sara and samvat, standing alone, and not 
explained by any detailed record in words; this 
method, however, throws no light on the point 
under discussion. 

Now, in respect of class (2), it can hardly be 
disputed that current years are intended; the 
very construction prevents any other interpreta- 

3 Gem. Cunningham’s Table X. is not handy on this 
point. In the first place, it shewB the number of days 
according to the northern arrangement only $ and, in the 
second place, it makes no provision for intercalary 
months, and requires to be supplemented at least by a 
note that, for intercalary years, 30 days have to be added 
to make up the total of the days of all Subsequent months, 
when the intercalated month consists of 29 days, and 29 
when it consists of 80, and that the number of days in 
each month, subsequent to the intercalated month, has to 
be changed from 80 to 29, or from 29 to 80.—Another 


tion. And in respect of class (1) it is difficult 
to see how, without imagining an elliptical 
construction for which no actual example can. be 
quoted as an authority, the nominative case could 
be used to denote any but the current year. With 
these examples, and the plain record of the 
Gw&lior inscription, before us, when we find that 
in a certain class of instances (3), illustrated by 
the date of the Kauthem grant referred to above, 
the locative case is uniformly coupled with a 
word distinctly meaning 4 elapsed or gone by* in 
apposition, whereas in another class of instances 
(41, illustrated by the Kalas-Budrdkh date 
now under discussion, any such word is as 
uniformly omitted, there is nothing to prevent 
our giving, but on the contrary every reason to 
induce us to give, to the simple locative, in the 
last class of instances, its natural and ordinary 
meaning of “ in such and such a year,” i.e. “ while 
such and such a year is current.” This is the 
meaning that is always given to the simple loca¬ 
tive in a regnal date ; thus, in one of the Nasik 
inscriptions (Archceol Surv. West. Ind. Yol. IY* 
pp. 108,1.1; 109),—siri-Pulumfiyisa samvachchhard 
ekunavisd 19,—“in the nineteenth (19) year of 
the illustrious Pulum&yi.” It has never been 
attempted to maintain that, in such a record as 
this, the text means “the nineteenth year having 
expired.” And there is no reason why any such 
forced interpretation should be put on the simple 
locative expressing the number of years of an 
era; especially when we hear in mind that almost 
every era owes its origin to only an extension of 
regnal dates, and that the system of expired years 
can only have been devised when a considerable 
advance had been made in astronomical science. 

In the present date, therefore, We have Saka- 
Samvat 948, and the Krodhana sdmvatsara , both 
current. 

By the Tables, however, Saka-Saihvat 948 was 
the Kshaya samvatsara ; and' the Krodhana 
samvatsara was Saka-Samvat 947., 

Making the calculation first for ^aka-Samvat 
947 (A.D. 1025-26) current, the Krodhana sam¬ 
vatsara ,—the Tables shew that it began on Wed¬ 
nesday, the 3rd March, A.D. 1025; and that the 
month Bh&drapada was intercalary, before EAr- 
'ttika. Then according to the southern reckon¬ 
ing, by Mr. Cowasjee PatelPs 8 Table X., tbe 

point, in this Table, that seems to require notice, is, that, 
like C.P&telTs northern arrangement in his Tables IY. to 
xm., it makes the dark fortnight of every month 
contain 15 days, and makes the variation between 14 and 
15 days, which is dependent on whether the full month 
consists of 29 or of 39 days, occur in the bright fortnight. 
But whatever the modem practice may be, Hiuen 
Tsiang (Buddh. Bee. West, World, Yol. I. p. 71; and 
Stanislas Jnlien’s Hitmen Th&ang, Yol. II. p. 61f.), in 
stating specifically that the dark fortnight precedes 
the bright in the arrangement of ths month, also tells us* 
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month Karttika should consist of 30 days; and 
the new-moon day should normally be the 266th 
day in the year. Dividing this by 7, the result 
is 38 weeks exactly, with no remainder; and 
consequently the week-day would be a Tuesday, 
reckoning from Wednesday, the initial day of 


the year. Then*— 

3rd March . 1 

4th to 3lst March . 28 

April. 30 

May . 31 

June. 30 

July . 31 

August. 31 

September.*. 30 

October. 31 


243 

1st to 23rd November.. 23 
*266* 

corresponding English date, accordingly, 
is the 23rd November A.D. 1025, which, a 
reference to Gen. Cunningham’s Table I, shews, 
was a Tuesday, as required,—the 3rd March of 
the same year being a Wednesday. And Gen. 
Cunningham’s Table XYIII. p. 214, shews that 
an eclipse of the sun did occur on that day. 

Again, making the calculation for Saka-Samvat 
948 (A.D. 1026-27) current, the Kshaya sarhvat- 
sara s —Gen. Cunningham’s Table XYII. p. 171, 
shews that it began on Tuesday, the 22nd March, 
A.D 1026, whereas Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s Table I. 
p. 138, gives (Wednesday) the 23rd March. This 
year had no intercalary month. Consequently 
according to the southern reckoning, by Mr. 
Cowasjee Patell’s Table IY., the month Karttika 
should consist of 29 days, and the new-moon day 
should be the 236fch day in the year. This gives 
33 weeks and 5 days over; and thus, adopt¬ 
ing Gen. Cunningham’s initial day, and counting 
from, and inclusive of, Tuesday (the initial day 
of the year), the week-day would be a Saturday. 
And, proceeding as before, we find that the 
English date is the 12th November A.D. 1026, 
which was a Saturday, as required. Adopting 
Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s initial day, the resulting 
English date would he Sunday, the 13th November. 

very distinctly, that it is the dark fortnight which con¬ 
sists sometimes of 14 and sometimes of 15 days, because 
the month is sometimes short and sometimes long. This 
hint requires some consideration. 4 But, if it is accepted 
and applied strictly, then, in fixing the arrangement of 
a theoretical Hindu Limi-solar year in which there is ilo 
intercalation of a month, the first day of the bright fort¬ 
night of the month VaisAkha, according to the northern 
scheme, is really the 30th day in the year; not the 31st, 
as given in the Tables ; and a similar correction of one 
day has to be made all through the bright fortnight of 
every 29-day month in the year. Of course we must 
always bear in mind the difference between solar days 


Turning, however, to Gen. Cunningham’s Table 
XYIII. p. 214, we find that the solar eclipse of A.D. 
102b occurred on the 12th November; w kick. duly 
satisfies the result obtained from lii*» Tables. 

The results here are equally applicable to the 
two years. Consequently, the original record 
containing no mention of the name of the week¬ 
day, it is impossible to choose between them, 
and to decide, from them, whether the real date 
intended is that of the Krtklliana sn'mvaisara, 
viz. Tuesday, the 23rd November, A.D. 1025, or 
that of Saka-Saihvat 948, viz. Saturday, the 12th 
November, A.D, 1026. The probability, however, 
is that the record really refers to the Krodhana 
saikvatsara. 

The result for Saka-Samvat 948, however, is of 
interest, as seeming to shew that the initial day of 
that year did fall on the 22nd March, as given by 
Gen. Cunningham; not on the 23rd, as given by 
Mr. Cowasjee Patell. And we also have the 
following details in support of Gen. Cunningham’s 
initial day. Both authorities agree in respect of 
the 3rd March, A. D. 1025, as the initial day of 
the preceding year, Saka-Samvat 947. In that 
year the month Bhadrapada was intercalai-y. 
This is, theoretically, a 29-day month; conse¬ 
quently 30 days have to be added to the subsequent 
portion of the year, thus raising the normal total 
number of days from 354 to 384. Of these 384* 
days, 304 fell in A. D. 1025; and the remainder, 
80, brings us up to the 21st March, A.D. 1026, as 
the last day of Saka-Samvat 947. Therefore 
& aka-Sam vat 948 ought, under normal circum¬ 
stances, to commence on the 22nd March, A.D. 
1026, as given by Gen. Cunningham. And this 
is further corroborated by the fact that both 
authorities agree again in respect of the 12th 
March, A.D. 1027, as the initial day of the next 
year, Saka-Samvat 949. 

No. 2. 

The solar eclipse of Saka-Samvat 948 is men¬ 
tioned again in the Bh&pdtlp grant of the Mahd* 
mandaWvara Chhittardja, of the family of 
the Bil&h&ras of the Korikap. The date ( ante , 
Yol. Y. p. 278, 1. 12ff.) runs—^aka-nripa- 
kal-fitita-samvatsara-sateshu navasu ashta-chat- 
varimsad-adhik eshu Kshaya-samvatsar-fintargata- 

and lunar tithis, A tithi being the 30th division (but 
not the exact 30th part) of a lunation, there are always 
30 tithis in the Hindu month; even though, in adjusting 
them, by expunction and repetition, to the solar days, 
only 29 of them may actually appear in the calendar. 
And the first tithi of the bright fortnight of Vais&kha 
will always be the 31st tithi in the year, whether it 
happens to fall on the 30th or on the 31st day. 

* Gen. Cunningham's Table IV. and C. Patell’s Table 
II. are intended for this part of the process: but the use 
of them involves certain inconveniences of addition and 
subtraction that may easily introduce errors. 
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Kirttik-aiMddha’-pafichadasyani yatr=ankat6=pi 
siaaivat 94S Karttik-u^uddha 15 Ravau bamjate 
udituigruliana-parvani,—“ in nine centuries of the 
3 'ear" that have gone by from the time of the Saka 
kmg, mereased by forty-eight; on the fifteenth 
tlthi of the dark fortnight of (the month) Karttika 
which is in the Kshaya saihvatsara ; or, in figures, 
948 years; the dark fortnight of K&rttika; (the 
lunar tithi or solar day) 15; on Sunday; on the 
occurrence of the occasion of an eclipse of the sun.” 

The contents of the inscription connect it abso¬ 
lutely with the neighbourhood in which it was 
found, a locality in the Th&pa (Thanem) District> 
and all the details of the date have, therefore, to 
be treated in accordance with the southern system. 

This record gives us Saka-Saruvat 948, the 
Kshaya saihvatsara both current; and, as pointed 
out under No. 1 above, &aka-Samvat 948 was 
the Kshaya saihvatsara. 

It also adds the information that the day, on 
which the eclipse occurred, was a Sunday. 

We have already seen above that the Hin¬ 
du date corresponds, by Gen. Cunningham’s 
Tables, to Saturday, the 12th November, A.D. 
1088, when there was an eclipse of the sun, as 
required; but, by Mr. Cowasjee PatelTs Tables, 
to Sunday, the 13th November, which agrees in 
respect of the week-day, but not in respect of 
the eclipse. Making allowance for the difference 
of time between Greenwich and Bombay, possibly 
detailed computations might shew that the eclipse 
t^ok place at such an hour as to culminate, for 
Greenwich, very late on Saturday night, and, in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay early on Sunday 
morning. This would remove the apparent dis¬ 
crepancy in respect of the week-day. But, in 
that case, the result would seem to support 
Mr. Cowasjee PatelTs initial day, Wednesday, 
the 23rd March, A.D. 1026, rather than Gen. 
Cunningham’s, Tuesday, the 22nd March; where, 
as we have seen above that Gen. Cunningham’s 
initial day is more probably the correct one. 
Another explanation might he, that the 30th 
tithi of K&rttika, the 15th of the dark fortnight, 
commenced after sunrise on the 12th November, 
and lasted until after sunrise on Sunday, the 13th. 
In this case, it appears, the name of Sunday, not 
of Saturday, would be connected with the tithi. 6 

6th November 1886* J. F. Fleet. 

* The^ original has, in both places, Kdrttika^iuddha, 

the bright fortnight of Kflrttika.” As pointed out by 
Dr. Buhler, in editing the inscription, there is evidently 
a mistake somewhere here; since an eclipse of the ^un 
cannot take place on the fifteenth tithi of the bright 
fortnight, i,e. on the full-moon day. His inclination 
was that, instead of an eclipse of the sun, an eclipse 
of the moon was intended. And there was an eclipse of 
the moon in Karttika in that year; viz. on Friday, the 28th 
Octooer A.D. 1026; or, by the Hindu calendar, on Satur¬ 
day, the 29th October, or Sunday, the 30th, according as 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

The Stout of King Dahariya-Karna and <the 
Pandit’s Promise. 

King Dahariya once went to the Ganges to 
bathe, taking his mother with him, and in honour 
of the event he made her a present of 125,000 head 
of cattle. It happened that at the same ghdt there 
was a poor Brahman, who also had brought his 
mother with him. In spite of his poverty he told 
her to choose whatever gift she might desire. 
Thereupon she asked for the same gift as that 
which had been given by the kmg to his mother, 
laughing at the same time at the idea of his being 
able to fulfil such a request. The Br&hman how¬ 
ever, who was a great Pandit, swore by a mighty 
oath that he would seize the king by the lips and 
bring him before his mother, and cause him to make 
her a present of the required number of cattle. 
Before, however, he could carry out Ms design, the 
king had heard of it, and for fear of its being 
accomplished shut himself up in his tent and 
refused admission to all Br&hmans of every kind, 
and, after concluding his bathing ceremonies, re¬ 
turned to his palace, where he again shut himself 
up carefully, and refused to admit any Brahmans 
to see him. The Pandit tried his best to gain an 
audience, but unsuccessfully; so at length he gave 
up overt attempts, and built a small hut for himself 
near the king’s palace, where he lived continually on 
the watch. One night, a very rainy one in Bh&dra, 
when the clouds produced a tMck darkness, and the 
wind and the thunder conspired to make the hour 
terrible, hebeganto sing a song to the melody called 
Malldra, wMch was very sweet, and dealt with the 
passion of love. So sweetly did he sing, that when 
the queen, the wife of king DahariyA, heard his voice 
where she was sleeping by her husband, she could 
not restrain her feelings, and leaving her husband’^ 
side went out through the blinding rain to the Pan- 
*dit’s hut and entreated him to allow her to enter 
and to throw herself into Ms embraces. 

The king, who had been awake when she went 
out, had followed her in secret, and had heard her 
request. The Pandit refused, in spite of all her 
entreaties, and advised her to go home quietly as 
she had come. She replied that she was afraid 
to go back in the rain, and added:— 

we adopt Gen. Ctmninghan’s initial day, or Mr. Cowasjee 
PatelTs. But, as we also have a solar eclipse as required, 
my own opinion is that the mistake lies in the drafter 
or engraver having written K'lrttika-iuddhci, “.the bright 
fortnight of Kdrttika,” instead of K&rttik-dJuddha, “the 
dark fortnight of KArttika.” The use of aswddha, fpr 
knsknci or bahula, is perhaps rare ; and I am not provi¬ 
ded with other instances of it at present. But I have 
instances in which the exactly synonymous term asukla 
is used. 

0 See C. PatelTs Chronology, p. 42, para. 5. 
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* Uncalled I comt% attracted by your excellence, ! 

I long for your friendship, and nevertheless my , 
anguish increases’ J 

Einding her efforts unavailing, she went on — | 

PrW ?rifsr Tftairt ^ 

w u j 

* O wise sir, I beg thee, even here, to do that • 

by which the deceitful hand-clappings and jeers 
of my companion* will be prevented/ Where- 1 
upon the Pandit recited the following verses :— ! 

<tl-1 tR*i* I«|« *4 4*ri : qrr- I 

f I fl* q s fr qre i 

* Inasmuch-as, 0 lotus-eyed one, you have come : 
from the inner apartments of t Dahariya) Kama, 1 
who is as it were a consuming subaqueous fire : 
amidst the sea of his enemies, on a night in which j 
the circle of the universe has disappeared in a 
thick darkness increased by bellowing clouds, and 
in which the turmoil is pervaded by watchmen, and 
by waking, fierce warriors, I think the fear of 
women is but a sham/ 

The queen at length consented to go home, 
provided he would sing his song again to cheer 
her on her journey. He consented to do so, and 
sang for her the Malldra as she hurried back 
through the wind and rain. The king also went 
home, thinking on what had occurred, and well 
pleased with the Pandit. The next morning he ; 
sent for him The Pandit came, much pleased 
at having at length got an audience. Directly on 
his arrival the king said, * That was a very pretty 
verSe you recited last night, pray recite it again, 
as I have forgotten it. ‘ I can only remember that 
it ended B^ 3 f44iftcir, “ I think the fear of 
women is but a sham/’ 

When the Pandit heard this he was terribly 
frightened, for, of course, he did not know that the 
king had followed his wife, and had heard all that 
had taken place. On the contrary, he imagined 
that the queen had told her spouse some lie, and 
that the king intended to kill him. He knew that 
if he repeated the verses which he had said the 
night before his fate would be sealed, and so on 
the spur of the moment he invented another set of 
lines having the same ending. They are as 
follows:— 


eftfW H y tT fi rw frfirar qgqffSreran 

4 (0 king) who art as handsome as the God of 
Love, thy Tame [the word for fame, is of the 

feminine gender , and is here personified as a 
woman], passes across the sea in whose waters 
crocodiles are rising, wanders about in the unsus¬ 
pended sky, and has mounted on to the headfe of 
mountains hard to be approached. She has gone 


alone down to Hell, full of poisonous serpents, and 
therefore I think the fear of woman is but a sham.’ 

The king liad been pleaded on the previous 
night by the high principle* siiov n by-the Pandit; 
and now he ua* astonished to find that his 
learning was at leu^t equal to his virtue, for he 
liad without doubt made an impromptu verse, in 
a complicated metre, without any hesitation. H«* 
was sitting facing the east, and covering.his face 
with his hand he determined, after consideration, 
to gi\ e him all that portion of his kingdom which 
was before liiin. Then, that he might not covet 
another man’s goods he turned round, and sat 
facing the north. The poor Pandit, however, not 
understanding these motions, concluded that the 
king was even still more displeased, and in order 
to pacify him, began again as follows:— 

BT ^TTfTsir ^ 1 

* Thy Pame, 0 king, is the procuress who seduced 
Sarasvati (the goddess of learning) seated in the 
lap of Tishnu, and Lakshmi {the goddess of 
prosperity), and gave them to thee. When Siva 
heard this, he absorbed Parteti into himself, while 
Brahm& put on his four faces, and Indra his 
thousand eyes (so as to be better on the watch), 
and Karttikeya, dull-witted god, became averse 
to marriage, and swore to be a bachelor/ 

The king was so pleased with the ingenuity of 
the compliments contained in these verses that he 
again considered as before, and determined to 
give the Pandit all that portion of his kingdom 
then in front of hijn, that is to say, the northern 
quarter of it. The poor Pandit, Jiowever, tonified 
still more by his actions, and thinking that his 
death was near, again began as follows, the king 
at the same time having turned as before,—this 
time to the west:— 

yffir sr#*r i 
wviftir II 

'0 king, the heavens continually pour golden 
showers on thee, but no drops fall on me, luckless 
one, who have taken refuge beneath thy umbrella/ 
This verse had the same result as the others. 
The king was again pleased, and again determined 
to give all his kingdom, which was then before 
his face, viz. all that to the west. He thereupon 
turned to the south. The Pandit, frightened as 
before, went on:— 

s n faq itr p i *trar i 

qg*f ^ it 

‘How did Lakshmi come to yo-u, and how did 
your glory go forth along the path of the edge of 
your sword, all slippery with the blood of your 
enemies ?* 

Thereupon the king determined to give him the 
southern, and last, quarter of his kingdom. Bv this 
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time lie had mentally given the Brahman all his 
kingdom, and his prime minister recognized the 
Pandit as the man who had made the oath about 
which the king was so much afraid, and told the 
king so. The latter welcomed the Pandit with 
open arms, and instead of carrying out his mental 


resolutions, gave him 125,000 head of cattle, and 
sending for a pair of tongs (|^<T2T or *i<£4»T) 
allowed the Pandit to catch him by the lips, and 
bring him in this state, together with the cattle* 
before his mother. 

G. A. Gbiebson. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Kavtahala, a collection of old and rare Sanskrit 
K&vyas, N&takas, Champfts, Bh&na$, Prahasanas, 
'Chhandas, llaokdras, etc. Edited by Pandita 
Dtjrgaprasada and Kaskinatha Panduranga 
Paraba. Printed and published by the Proprietor 
of the Nirnaya-SSgara Press, Bombay. Parts 
I.-VI., January to June 1886. 

In a short notice of an edition of the Kirdtdr- 
juniya ( ante , page 156) I have already expressed 
the opinion, that no Indian publishers have during 
late years done more for Sanskrit literature than 
the proprietor of the Nirnaya-S&gara Press of 
Bombay, and I have mentioned the titles of some 
of the works published by that firm. Since then 
I have had occasion to inspect the editions, brought 
out by the same press, of several of Kalidasa’s ■ 
works, and to examine more carefully, and 
with very great pleasure, an edition by Pandit 
Durg&praa&da of Trivikramabhafeta’s Damayxnti - 
Icathd, and a handy and, useful copy of the 
Siddhdn^ahaumudi. About some of these works 
I may perhaps venture to write more fully on 
a future occasion. At present, I wish to express 
to the enterprising publisher and td the learned 
editors Pandit Durgaprasada and Kasin&th P. 
taraba my best thanks for having started the 
journal, to which they have given the appropriate 
title 3X&vyain&l&, and to draw the attention of 
European scholars to this most interesting and 
useful publication. 

The Kdvyam&ld is devoted to the poetical litera¬ 
ture of the Indian middle ages. It is intended 
mainly for the publication of such Sanskrit 
K&vyas,N&takas, Champds, works on rhetorics and 
metrics, etc., as have not hitherto been generally 
accessible. The more extensive works published in 
it are accompanied by the best commentaries that 
were available; and, in the case of works printed 
without running commentaries, short footnotes 
have been added by the editors for the elucidation 
of difficult or unusual words or phrases. Besides, 
in introductory notes an attempt has been made 
to fix the time of each writer and to give a list of 
his works. Each number consists of 96 octavo 
pages of closely but clearly, printed matter, and 
contains portions varying from.12 to 24 pages of 
more extensive works, while the rest of thenumber 
is made up by shorter works. The pagination of 
these shorter works is continuous, but the pages 
of every larger work are numbered separately, 
so that each work, when finished, may be bound 
up by itself. The annual subscription is exceed¬ 


ingly moderate, amounting to six rupees; and, in 
the interest of intending European subscribers, I 
would only suggest that the publisher should fix 
the price, including postage to Europe, also in 
shillings. Unfortunately, Indian publications 
become very slowly known in Europe; and, when 
they are known, nobody knows how to get them 
without paying the most extravagant prices. 

The following are the larger works, the publi¬ 
cation of which has been begun in the first six 
numbers of the Kdvymtdld : Mankhaka’s Srfkan- 
thacharita , with J6nar&ja 5 s commentary, pp. 
112, Sargas I.-VTII., 20; G^vardhan&ch&rya’s 
Arydsaptasati, with Anantapapdita’s Com., pp. 
112, 308 Aryas; Murfitri’s Anarghar&gTiava, with 
Ruchipati’s Com , pp. 64, up to the beginning of 
Act II.; Rudrata’s Edvydlamkdra , with Namis&- 
dim’s Com., pp. 64, Adhyayas I.-YL, 15. The list 
of the shorter works, that have been completed (on 
160 and 64 pages), is as follows: Rfighavachai- 
tanya’s Mahdganapatistdtra, with Com.; Iiankds- 
vara’s tfivastuti; Kalidasa’s feydmalddandaka; 
KUIasekharan^ipati’s Mukundam&ld; Jagan- 
nathapanditaraja’s SudhdlahaH, Prdndbhara - 
na with Com., Amritalahari, and Karundlahari; 
Bambhumali&kavi’s Raj^ndraharnapura and 
Any6ktimuktdlatd; Ksh.Sm&ndra’s Ealdvildsa, 
AucMtyaoichdracharchd , and Suvriftatilaka; 
Appayadikshita’s Vairdgya4ataJca; Ratnft- 
kara’s ValcrdkHpanchd^ilcd ; Bankj&r&ch&rya’s 
Vi8hnupddddike4dntavarnmast6tra; and Gum&- 
nik&vi’s UpadcSaiatdka. 

I do not profess to have studied carefully every 
one of these works. But, as the Kdvyamdld has 
been a pleasant companion to me during my sum¬ 
mer-holiday, I have certainly read through by far 
the greater portion of the numbers under notice, 
and I feel no hesitation in saying, that the editors 
have performed their task in a very scholarly and 
satisfactory maimer. There are some passages, 
particularly in the commentary on Rudrata’s 
Edvydlamkdra, which, to judge from the inter- 
punctuation, appear to me to have been misunder¬ 
stood, and readings (such as M&dhdvirudra on 
pages 2 and 9), which, I believe, are not supported 
by the best 3)tSS.; but, on the whole, X must con¬ 
gratulate both the editors and the publisher on 
^:hat they have already achieved, and I wish their 
undertaking every success. 

F. KielhOrk. 
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THE DAKHAN IN THE TIME OF GAUTAMA-BTTDDHA. 

3T THE EE7. THOMAS FOULXES, CHAPLAIN OF COIMBATORE. 

{Concluded from ©* 8.) 


E now turn to the inland routes within \ 
the Dakhan, and from places within the j 
Dakhan to others beyond its limits in North- \ 
em India. They are traced mainly from ; 
incidental references in the journeys of Bud- ; 
dha and his converts. 

(1) One of these rentes extended from 
Snpp&raka on the western coast to Sewet 
(Sravast!) in Oudh/ Punna, who has been 
mentioned above, and his merchant com¬ 
panions in Supparaka. used this route in the 
ordinary course of their mercantile pursuits, 
about the commencement of Buddha’s public 
career. During a visit of curiosity from his 
Cart-encampment near Sewet to see the new 
prophet, he first heard Buddha preach, and 
became one of his most hearty disciples $ and 
lie was apparently the first convert to Buddhism 
from the Dakhap. Buddha himself subsequently 
travelled along this route* With a large 
retinue of his disciples on his visit to Punna in 
his hermitage near Supparaka to receive and 
consecrate the new viMra which he had induced 
his former mercantile associates to erect in the 
grove of Mulu with a portion of the red-sanders 
timber which they had brought home on one of 
their sea-voyages.* The direction of this route 
is shown by the circumstance that Buddha on 
his return journey crossed the NarmadA 
where it washed the Yon country of subsequent 
times 4 and the unidentified Saohabaddy 
rock, mentioned above, the abode of another of 
Buddha’s hermit friends/ and from which he 
made his third visit to Ceylon/ lay in the line 
of the remaining northern section of this route. 
Buddha and his company travelled on this road 
in litters/ or palanquins/ or seats: 9 but 
it was used for wheeled traffic also? for Punna 
carried his merchandise upon it in a large 
caravan of wagons. 10 

(2) Another of these land^routes, part only 
of which lay within the Dakhaa, ran east 
and west across the peninsula from Bengal 

1 Man. Bud. 25$. 

* Uph. II. 21; III. 118*. Man . Bud, 57, 209, 260* 
'Sort. Bht . XIX. 244. 

* Uph. II. 21; III. 113 i Man . Bud. 57. 

4 Man . Bud. 210. 

* Mart. Bud. 260. See Sacr . Bhs. XIX. 244. 

* Man. Bud. 210. f Man. Bud. 260. 

* UpK II. 113: Man. Bud. 209. 


through Magadha to IAla. 11 In the M&ha- 
icaa'isa version of the Vijayan legend, a party 
of merchants, whom the daughter of the king 
of Baaga joined on their way, were travelling 
by this route 11 when they were met by the Hon 
which carried the princess off to his lair. It 
was traversed also by Vijaya’s father when he 
fled from the lion’s cave/* and again when he 
returned from Bangs to La^a. 14 

($) The version of this legend has 

a route 15 from an unnamed kingdom in 
Southern India, probably Ksdinga, to IAja, 
supposing the lion’s lair of this version to have 
been in Laja. 

(4) The legend of Bavari has a north-and* 
south route running from fer&vastl in 
Northern Kesabt to Alaka in the kingdom of 
Assaka on the banks of the Godavari. 10 The 
Brahman ascetic Bavari travelled by this road 
to establish his monastery on the banks of that 
rivers and by this route he subsequently sent 
his disciples to Sravesti to Buddha to seek 
some means of relief from the persecution under 
which he was suffering/ 7 It was a cart-road 1 ; 
for the materials for the monastery were brought 
by it all the way from Sewet. 11 

(5) ■ Another north-and-south route with 
capacity for wheeled traffic ran parallel to the 
eastern coast from the port of Adzeitta 
mentioned above through TfrutAla in the 
neighbourhood of Bddh-gaya to Snvama/ 9 
The Burmese merchant-brothers, Tapusa and 
Paleka used this route after transferring their 
merchandise from their Ship into carts which 
they hired at A&aeitta. 

(6) The legend of Vijaya’s marriage with a 
Pangyan princess has a route from MadhurA 
to a sea-port on the coast of Tinnevelly 
opposite Ceylon. 10 Vijaya’s embassy to the 
Panqlyan king to solicit the hand of his daughter 
travelled by this route $ as did also the princess 
and her retinue on their way to her new 
home, 

• 0pfc.ll. *31. 10 Man. Bad. m 

“ Uph. XI. 164,165: Turn. 43. 

11 Turn. 43. ls Turn. 44. 

11 Turn. 46. « Si-vu-K, II. 236. 

“ Man. Bud. 834,362: Baer. Bks. X. (pt. 2J, 184. 

” Man. Bud. 334. “Itti 

« Bigandet, 101,425. 

*> Turn. SI. 
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The measures of distance which ocQur in 
the descriptions of these routes are isibus * 1 
and yojanas .** 

The trade and commerce along these 
land and sea-routes appear to have heen usually in 
the hands of companies of merchants,” 
of whom one was the recognised head ;** each 
partner contributing a portion of the capital to 
fit out a ship.” But few instances occur of 
individual traders.” The city of Supparaka was 
inhabited by many merchants: 5 " and so also was 
the renowned Bharukachchha (Broach), and 
its suburban villages .* 3 Host of the versions of 
the elopement of Vijaya’s grandmother are 
connected with the movements of merchants. 
In one of them 29 her lover is a merchant tra¬ 
velling from Bengal to La la: in another ,* 0 he 
is the chief of a caravan: and in a third , 51 she 
joins a party of travelling merchants without 
reference to any individual member of their 
company. Punna (Purna or Mahapunna ),* 2 a 
conspicuous early convert of Buddha, was a 
merchant of the Sundparanta region of the 
western coast, trading on a large scale with 
Northern Kosala 55 in partnership with his 
younger brother : 54 and when he embraced the 
ascetic life upon his conversion, his brother 
Chula-Punna 55 continued to carry on the family 
or guild occupation both by sea and by land. 
One occasion is mentioned on which Chula- 
Punna undertook a distant sea*voyage in com¬ 
pany with three hundred associate-merchants , 55 
whose common action in the incidents of the 
voyage point to a community of interests in the 
transaction. These common interests survived 
the termination of the voyage ; for these mer¬ 
chants, at the suggestion of Punna, jointly 
devoted a portion of the valuable timber of 
their homeward cargo to the erection of a 
vihdra** for Buddha in the neighbourhood of 
their home. These mercantile associations 
were survivals from former times; for Buddha 
himself, in an earlier incarnation, undertook a 


“ Man. Bud . 14,18. 

** Uph. II. 165; ’Bum. 3,44: Bow. Hist. Bud. 370. 

“ ante, XIII. p. 35, 37, 46: Bow. Hist. Bud. 333 
Roclc. 59. . 

Sl Bow. Hist. Bud. 332, 334: ante,XIII. 46: Si-yu-K, 
II, 241. 38 Bigandet^ 415. » Uph. I. 69. 

2 Bud. 13,209. « Man. Bud . 13. 

18 Uph. I. 69. 30 Turn. 43. 

« II. 164: ante, XIII. 37. » Uph. III. 112. 

” Man. Bud. 56,259. « Man. Bud. 259. 

Wjn. P- 112 : Man. Bud. 56. Perhaps tan* 
ana his brother are the DavaHn and Nikin of the Chinese 
version of the sandal-wood vihira legend in Baer. Bhs. 
aLA. » «Uu 


similar voyage in company with seven hundred 
other merchants 53 belonging to a village near 
Bharukachchha. The two Burmese brothers 55 
Jointly hired the five hundred carts into which 
they transferred their merchandise on their de¬ 
barkation, which the description implies .to 
have heen their common property. In another 
legend mention is made of a company of mer¬ 
chants of Sravasti 40 or a body of merchants of 
Madhyadesa , 41 who visited Ceylon with com¬ 
mon interests in vfew r and who jointly bore 
reciprocal messages between Buddha and the 
princess Ratnavali. Simhala also, the hero of 
another legend , 42 was the chief of a large com¬ 
pany of merchants, who embarked on a simila r 
joint mercantile venture 

Of the more minute details of the transac¬ 
tions of these early traders, it is not to be ex¬ 
pected that the incidental references to these 
matters in these wholly religious .legends 
should afford much information. They used 
the drtina 4 * as their standard measure of 
capacity. We have just seen that they em¬ 
ployed carts by ‘land , 44 and ships by sea, for 
the transportation of their goods. The people 
of Ceylon exhibited signals upon high flag- 
staffs when ships approached their shores 45 
Some transactions were in the form of barter : 4f 
but it may be concluded that money was the 
common medium of trade from the circum¬ 
stances that the existence of money 47 that 
time in these parts is. otherwise referred to. 
Thus, the nobles of the king of Kosala paid a 
lakh to each of the kings Assaka and Mulaka 
for' the site of Bavari’s monastery and its 
dependent village: 4 * and Bavari’s Brahman 
enemy demanded of him five hundred pieces 
of money on penalty of his threatened curse . 45 
So also the South-Indian artizan, who con¬ 
structed a catapult for the destruction of 
Buddha, was rewarded by DSv&datta with a 
pearl necklace worth a hundred thousand pieces 
of gold . 50 Similarly, the reward offered by the 


Man. Bud. 57, 260. 

37 Man. Bud. 57, 209, 260: Sacr. Bks. XIX. 244. 

38 Man. Bud. 13. 39 Bigandet, 101. 

40 Bock. 59. 41 Tib. Oram. 164. 

41 8i-yu-ki, II. 241. « Bock. 60. 

44 Man. Bud . 259 : Bigandet. 101. 

• 45 Si-yu-K II. 240. 

48 Bom. Hist. Bud. 332. 

47 See Bom . Hist. Bud. 276, 388. 

48 Man. Bud. 334. 

48 Man. Bud. 334: Sacr. Bks. X. (pt. 2),184. 

80 Rock. 92. See Man. Bud. 320, where the “ machine” 
may be regarded as the connecting 1inV of the two ver¬ 
sions of this legend. See also Sacr. Bks. XIX. 246. 
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king in one of the Vijayan legends for the de¬ 
struction of the lion which was ravaging liis 
territory, was successively a thousand, two 
thousand, and three thousand pieces of money. 51 
A few years later on we read of a present of a 
thousand pieces made for the concealment of 
the doomed infant of the princess Chit til of 
Ceylon;" 2 and of another thousand being sent 
afterwards to carry him to a more distant 
hiding place. 53 A small (junntltv of rod-sanders 
was of the money-value of a lakh of treasure: 34 
and an annual tribute of clianks and pearls 
witli two lakhs was sent from Ceylon to the 
Paiidvan king. 53 

These legends contain several incidental re¬ 
ferences to the architecture of the Dakhau 
at this time, both secular and religious. The 
domestic buildings are represented by 
palaces, houses, and fragile huts. We have 
the palaces of the Naga king of Kalya ni, 38 and 
of Kuveni 57 in Ceylon, the ‘golden palace’ 55 of 
another king of Ceylon in Buddha’s earlier 
days, and that of king Pandawasa in the 
generation after his death, with its prison- 
apartment attached to it built upon an isolated 
pillar, 33 that of the Pandyan king of ^laclhu- 
ri, co and of the king of Vaiiga;® 1 that of the 
king of Kalinga who received the tooth-relic 
of Buddha; 82 that of another king of Kalinga 
at Kumbha vati; 03 that of still another Kalinga 
prince, king Nalikera ; ct and that of Siwhala’s 
father, 85 with its f after-palace/ or ‘ v omen’ 
apartments. We have also the palace of the 
Brahman minister of the king of A van ti, 88 the 
houses 87 of the Rnkshasis of Ceylon, the Brah¬ 
man’s hut cs at the door of Bavari’s hermitage, 
and the enclosed prison 00 of the cannibal 
demon-women. 

Examples of the religious buildings are 
afforded by the ‘hall’, 70 ‘residence,’ 71 ‘temple, ,7a 
or vilhdrcL™ built for Buddlia by Punna s 
brotherand his brother-merchants, 74 —thesplen- 

* Turn. 45: ante , XIII. 37. 52 Tnrn. 5S, 53. 

ss Turn, 60. 54 Man. Bud. 57. 

w Turn. 53, 58 Turn. 7, 57 Vph. II. 174. 

s ’ Turn. 7. M Turn. 56. 57* 80 Turn . 51. 

61 TJph. II. 164. 88 DVh. 40. 85 Mor £*/•?. 54. 

a* Man!Bud. 55. 85 ante, XIII. 37: Si-itu-H, II. 244. 
08 Rom. Hist. Bud. 275. , 

R,>m. Hiyt. Bud. 333, 334 88 Man Bud. 334. 

«> Fn-Hi'iU'W Si-w-ki, II 241,246. 

-*> Uph. t 7-.Man Bwl. 209 : 8acr> Bk *. XIX. 244. 

" l Man Bud. 57. 260. 

« Vph. II. 21 ; III. 112, 113, 

73 Man, Bud. 260. 7 * See references above. 

Mth. 38: See 17^. 1.286; II. 70,239. Tut a. 241: 
Rock. 147. 


did temple built by the king of Kalinga in 
Dantapura to enshrine the tooth-relic of Bud¬ 
dha, 73 —the monastery of Bavari on the banks 
of the GMavari, 78 —the hermitage of the recluse 
of the Saekabaddy rock, 77 —and the two hermi¬ 
tages of Punna on the western coasr. 75 

The materials used in the erection of these 
buildings were wood, stone, and iron. ChuUi- 
Punna’s viltdra was built of wood. 70 The 
undescribed materials for Bavari's monastery 
were carried from Northern Kosala 50 to the 
hanks of the Godavari: and it was, therefore, 
probably built of timber. The walls of the 
j Ilukshasi city of the Horse-king legend, were 
I built of stone. 81 The only other reference to 
building materials is in the case of the iron 
city 8 * of the Rakshasis in Ceylon, and the 
prison of these demons in the vicinity, which 
was also built of iron. 88 

With regard to their form, the palace of the 
king of Kalinga at Kumbhavati had an upper 
storey : 3fc the tooth-relic temple of Dantapura 
| had one or more upper storeys containing 
“hundreds of rooms at the top;” 35 and these 
numerous rooms imply that it was a very 
extensive building : the prison-chamber of the 
princess Chitta built on a pillar, so implies that 
the royal dormitory with which it communicated 
was in an upper-storeyed palace: the stair¬ 
case of the palace of king Nalikera 57 points aho 
to an upper storey. The palaces had ‘rates*' 1 ’ and 
doors, 80 halls, 80 windows, 81 and staircase */* 
and they had inner apartments for the women 5,5 
The princess Chitta’s prison had a door commu¬ 
nicating inwards, and a ventilating aperture 
opening to the outer air. 84 Some of the ciths 
were surrounded by walls, 05 with towel's," 8 
and surmounted with flagstaff s decorated 
with flags and garlands and umbrella-cano- 
fries. 87 

The furniture of these buildings, such 
as is mentioned in these legends, consisted of 

! ■« Man. Bud. 334: Sncr.Bk? X. (pt* 2), If 3 !. 

77 Uph. II. 22: Mnn. Bud. 260. 

I 75 Man . Bud. 260. 79 See references: abov<* 
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! 241, 246, 24S. 

' 83 See references in notes 243 and 247. 
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89 St-yu-ki. II. 245. *• Turn. 57: fli-uu-ii, II 243 

90 Si~yj>-ki\ II. 345. 91 D’dh. 40. •* Man. Bud j0. 
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98 Ibid. 334: II. 2*10. 
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seats,* 8 thrones," which, were sometimes set 
with gems, 100 beds, 101 some of which were cur¬ 
tained and incensed, 10 * basket-cradles, 10 * car¬ 
pets, 10 * lamps, 100 golden platters, 100 golden cas¬ 
kets. 10 ' and other “vessels of gold,” 109 water- 
jugs, 100 iron-ladders, 110 and metal censers. 111 
We have aninstanceof the decorations of some of 
the temples in the description of the tooth-relic 
shrine of Kalifiga, which was “inlaid with gold, 
adorned with hanging pearl-necklaces, . . . 
difficult like the early sun to look at, owing 
to the radiance of various gems dazzling the 

_ >5112 

eyes. 

They give ns also some instances of the 
dress and personal ornaments of the 
different classes of the people in those days. 
We have the * court-dress’ of the king of Siriwat- 
tha> 113 and the ‘vestments,’ 114 of his subjects; 
the woman’s clothes of richest texture in the 
legend of Yijaya’s mother; 115 the 4 splendid 
clothing* of the Yakkhinis of Ceylon; 11 ® and the 
* best attire*of the women of Madhura. 117 Some of j 
the women’s clothes were of fine linen; of which 
there is a remarkable example in the almost 
transparent linen dress sent as a present by the 
Vug of Kalihga to Buddha’s friend the king of 
K&sala. 118 Some of the men wore coats with 
sleeves. 119 Yijaya’s Yakkhini mistress wore 
innumerable ornaments when she adorned her¬ 
self to captivate him; 1 * 0 so also the princess of 
Madhura wore every description of golden 
ornaments when dressed up to go to her new 
home. 1 * 1 Jewels 1 ** are mentioned in general 
terms, and also pearl necklaces 1 * 3 and valuable 
rings. 1 * 4 They used garlands and bouquets of 
flowers, 185 and incense, 1 *® and perfumes, 1 * 7 and 
every kind of charming ornament ; 1S * and they 
bathed in warm scented water. 1 * 9 Jewels were 


regarded as a suitable present from a father to 
his son, to mark his appreciation of his dis¬ 
tinguished conduct ; 130 and so were gems from 
an amorous bridegroom to his bride-elect^s 
father in support of his marriage proposal : 1SI 
and they also formed part of the reciprocal 
complimentary presents sent by one sovereign 
to another by the hands of their ambassadors. 13 * 
The legends have preserved some traces of the 
domestic and. social life of the people of 
the Dakhan in these early times. Amongst the 
articles of their food were rice, 183 rice-gruel, 134 
cakes, 135 cocoa-nuts, 135 edible yoots, 137 and other 
victuals. 183 They cooked their food with wood 
fuel: 139 and they ate their rice off platters of 
leaves. 140 When away from home every man, 
except their princes, 141 cooked his own food : 14 * 
and when at home their wives and other 
women ate what remained of the men s meals. 
They entertained their friends, and especially 
distinguished guests, with feasts and! ban¬ 
quets : 144 and they showed hospitality to tra¬ 
vellers, and particularly towards distressed 
strangers. 345 They paid and received compli- 
; mentary visits, 14 ® and used mutual salutations 
j and congratulations, 147 and friendly greetings ; 149 
and they exchanged complimentary presents, 146 
some of which were of considerable value, 150 
while the more ordinary sort were betel-leaves 
and flowers. 151 Aged female relatives made 
valuable gifts to the younger members of their 
families : 159 and these presents sometimes caused 
dissensions amongst their other relations.' 153 
Women carried their children straddled upon 
their hips : 154 they employed their leisure time 
in spinning thread under the shade of the trees 
on the banks of tanks ; 15fl the wives of Brahmans 
sometimes cultivated the ground ; 155 and some 
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of them put their husbands up to mischief. 157 
The men amused themselves in hunting wild 
animals ; 1BS and the hunters used knives to des¬ 
patch their game. 159 Sons conducted the family 
affairs whe^ their fathers became infirm. 150 
Coercion was employed against recalcitrant debt¬ 
ors, or as a means of extortion. 161 Amongst their 
recreations they had theatrical exhibitions. 16 * 
They decorated their streets on festive occasions 
with triumphal arches, flags, plantain-trees, and 
festoons of flowers. 158 They communicated with 
ships making for their shores, and amongst 
themselves on land, by means of signal-flags 
floating from high masts. 164 They-used leaf- 
platters and dishes at their meals and water- 
jugs for drinking : 165 and they had caskets, and. 
platters, and other household vessels which 
were sometimes made of gold. 166 They had 
umbrellas to shade themselves from the sun. 167 
They used horses both for riding and driving, 
and trained elephants : 16S and they fed their 
horses on paddy and corn, and sometimes on 
aromatic grain. 169 When they travelled they used 
litters, 170 and sedan-chairs,^ 71 and palanquins 17 * 
and carriages, 178 and wagons 17 * and carts 175 for 
their goods. Theyemployed both maleand female 
domestic servants ; 176 and the institution of do¬ 
mestic slavery prevailed in Lala, 177 inthePand- 
yan kingdom, 178 and in Ceylon. 17 9 When they died 
their bodies were burned; and though in one 
of the legends corpses were in danger of being 
exposed, 130 this was only because there would be 
no survivors to perform the funeral rites. 

We obtain some glimpses also of the marri¬ 
age customs of the Dakhan in Buddha’s 
days. Marriage was preceded by betrothal. 181 
The first overtures came from the bridegroom’s 
side ; 1S * and in the case of princes they were 
initiated by their ministers, 133 The proposal 


was accompanied by presents to the bride-elect’s 
father. 18 * Parents disposed of their daughters’ 
hands: 185 and the brides received dowries on 
their marriage ; 136 in the instance of the Pandyan 
princess it consisted of elephants, horses, 
chariots, and slaves. 187 Marriages were accom¬ 
panied with feasting, which sometimes lasted 
for several days ; 1SS and large numbers of friends 
were entertained on these occasions. The nearest 
Consanguineous relationship was no bar to 
marriage. 180 Irregular marriages 190 were not 
reprobated, though they had their disadvan¬ 
tages ; and the unrecognised wife could be put 
away at pleasure, though npt without some 
provision for her maintenance. 131 The trade of 
the courtezan was under state control ; 19 * and 
it was carried on without dishonour. 198 The 
remarriage of widows and separated wives was 
permissible : 19 * and a husband’s absence for 
three years constituted his wife a widow. 195 

The various employments of the people 
are frequently referred to both directly and 
indirectly: and when the products of their 
different industries are mentioned, their pro¬ 
ducers and their occupations are virtually en- 
kemelled within the names of these articles* 
Their commercial pursuits have already been 
noticed above. There are traditions also of 
their agricultural pursuits: they ploughed and 
cultivated the land ; 196 —they grew rice 197 and 
other food-grains, 193 and flax and cotton, 199 — 
unless the fabrics of these two products were 
made of imported material,—and cocoauuts,* 00 
and plantains.* 01 They possessed herds of 
cattle* 09 also, which they tended; and they h ud 
dogs* 03 to watch them as well as for domestic 
use.® 0 * They cultivated flower-gardens, 806 
vegetable and fruit-gardens ;* 08 and they made 
bouquets aud wove garlands and festoons* 07 
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of the flowers. They had also groves,* 03 and 
plantations 200 and parks. 5 * 10 Their women span 
thread* 11 and they wove linen and cotton fabrics, 
which were sometimes of exquisite fineness® 12 
and softness 213 and richness. 31 * They had skilled 
mechanics, 215 shipwrights and Cartwrights, car¬ 
riage builders and harness-makei*s, carpenters 
and masons, liouse-bnilders and house-decorators, 
gold and silver-smiths 218 and jewellers, 217 
artists, 213 musical-instrument-makers, 218 and 
bell-founders, lamp-makers 220 and mnbrella- 
makers, builders of palanquins and sedan-chairs, 
and hirers of cants, 221 the recognized “ five sorts 
of tradesmen,” 222 ploughmen and herdsmen 
and shepherds, gardeners and garland-makers, 
incense-cuinponnders and perfumers, bar¬ 
bers, horsekeepers 223 elephant-mahouts, 221 and 
charioteers a2 "' 

There are also some traces of the higher arts 
of the Dakhan in these times. Its architecture 
has already been noticed* The contemporaries 
of Buddha empk^ed music, both vocal and 
instrumental, in tlicir festivities : and they were 
also familiar with dancing. 220 The porhait 
of Buddha painted on semi-transparent cotton- 
cloth for the princess Rutnavali, shows That 
they had some dexterity in the arts of drawing 
coal painting. 7 The art of writing was also 
known to them; for Buddha himself wrote two 
texts of his doctrine upon the cotton-clotli just 
mentioned above his portrait, and a summary 
of lik precepts below it, 22 * he also wrote a letter 
to the king of Ceylon, prescribing the solemnity 
with which his portrait was to be received on its 
arrival .*' 2J The princess Raniuvali wrote a letter 
to Buddha begging for the spiritual ambrosia 


from him. 230 And again, in the generation after 
Buddha’s death, Vijaya wrote a letter on his 
death-bed to his brother inviting him to come to 
take possession of his throne. 231 Two or tliree. 
if not more, forms of written characters, were 
in nse in different parts of the Dakhan in 
Buddha’s school-days, namely, the Dravidian, 
theMaratha (‘ Dakshinavatas’,), and apparently 
the Paisjicliaka.* 32 The catapult built by the 
South-Indian artificer for Devadatta for the 
destruction of Buddha, 233 is an instance of the 
progress of the mechanical arts: and the 
condition of the decorative arts is illu¬ 
strated by the use of triumphal arches, flags, 
banners, festoons, gold and silver filigree-work 
and inlaid work, plantain-tree standards, 
curtains, and lamps. 234 They inlaid or covered 
their temples 235 and palaces 238 with gold ; and 
they gilded their palanquins. 237 

Regarding their chronology, -we learn that 
their years were divided into months, 233 and that 
these months were lunar months; 338 that their 
year w'as further distributed into seasons ; 2 * 0 
and that seven-day periods formed part of 
their calendar. 2 * 1 

In addition to the prevalence of the art 
of writing and of epistolary correspondence 
noticed above, the advancement of the Dakhan 
in education and literature at this time 
is marked by the existence of large colleges 
and schools of theology and philosophy, 242 
in which accomplished popular teachers taught 
the Vedas, 2 * 3 the Sastras, 2 ** the doctrines of 
the different schools of philosophy, 243 and 
all the known sciences, 2 * 0 to numerous pupiK 2 * 7 
Some of those pupils were the sons of ministers 
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of State :*** others were young Brahmans from 
Northern India . 240 Amongst their accom¬ 
plishments was the power of reciting extensive 
works from memory . 250 Young princes, and 
the sons of rich noblemen had their own 
private tutors . 251 Education was not confined 
to the male sex; for princesses, and other 
girls received a literary training . 252 

Illustrative of their superstitions, they 
employed charms , 255 mantrams , 254 and sor¬ 
ceries ; 25 ’—they interpreted dreams , 258 and visi¬ 
ons: 257 —they reverenced sacred footprints , 253 
sacred trees , 250 and relics; 280 —they believed 
in superhuman animals , 281 and superhuman 
beings ,* 82 Rfikshasas 285 and Rakshasis / 84 Yak- 
khas 285 and Yakkhinls / 88 and Nagas / 87 able to 
assume different human 285 and animal 289 forms, 
and to conjure up phantasmata 270 at will, and 
kings also of this serpent-race, such as the 
two Naga kings of Ceylon who were reconciled 
by Buddha , 271 the king who entertained him of 
the banks of the Narmada , 272 and the king of 
Manjerika who had seen Buddha* in the flesh 
and could call up visions of his bodily form . 273 
They had amongst them experts in the magi¬ 
cal arts, 27 * fortune-telling , 2;5 divination , 278 and 
prophecy / 77 men gifted with various super¬ 
natural pow i ers / 75 and who could command 
several kinds of ecstatic reverie . 270 


Very little is found in these legends respect¬ 
ing the religion of the Dukhan at this time, 
outside of Buddha's own sphere. The 
fco whom Punna’s friends cried aloud in their 
distress / 50 and the early gods of Ceylon / 51 may 
or may not have belonged to the piv-Bnddhist 
cults. There were, however, in those days, BimL- 
mans 252 and Brahman fraternities/ 5 * and a 
hieratical priesthood ; 254 we read also of the 
Bishis / 83 hermits , 238 recluses / 57 and ascetics , 253 
and also the Purohitas /" of the older faith; 
and possibly also of other heretics 290 from the 
Buddhist point of view. Mention is made of 
the doctrine of punitive transmigration / 91 
common to the older creed and the new. 
There are also instances of Brahmanical 
monasteries / 92 and hermitages / 03 and caves . 294 
The Buddhists themselves had their hermi¬ 
tages / 95 with their adjacent sacred groves / 95 
and their vihdras * 07 and houses for Buddha / 95 
their shrine-temples / 99 which were some¬ 
times of superb magnificence, with their 
daily public worship , 500 their mutual confes¬ 
sions / 01 prayers / 02 fastings / 05 and vows / 5 4 their 
z*eligious offerings , 503 and their almsgiving . 008 
We meet with monks innumerable / 07 religions 
mendicants/ 0S both male and female, recluses / 09 
and male and female devotees / 10 

The internal organization of the king- 
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dorns of the Dakhan at this time is abun¬ 
dantly illustrated in these legends. Most of 
the kings of these states were hereditary mo- 
narchs ; 311 and in other instances, as in that of 
Sihabahu , 312 Vijaya , 318 and Panduvas , 314 royalty 
was assumed either personally or on the petition 
of the ministers , 315 the chiefs of the state , 315 the 
priests , 317 the elders , 318 or the people , 319 or on 
the nomination of the abdicating 320 or dying 821 
king, and sometimes on popular election . 322 
Their coronation 323 was conducted with solem¬ 
nity and high pageantry ; 324 and their consorts 
were inaugurated by their royal husbands 
immediately upon their own elevation, this 
proceeding being apparently essential to the 
completion of their own enthronement . 325 
They were supported by ministers , 325 and other 
officers of State 827 and nobles of the court , 323 
whom they consulted on their domestic 399 as 
well as public 330 affairs, who were selected for 
their positions and invested in their offices by 
the king , 331 and who, in their turn, installed 
the king on his accession to the throne ; 33a they 
also became the regents of the kingdom npon 
the heirless demise of the king . 338 Elected kings 
had power to decline their election , 384 to abdi¬ 
cate , 385 and to nominate or recommend their 
successors . 335 Their kingdoms had settled re¬ 
cognized boundaries . 337 The land, or the un¬ 
occupied laud, belonged to the crown; for the 
king had power to sell it , 338 to present it in 
gift, and to alienate the tax to which it was 
subject . 340 One source of their revenue con¬ 
sisted of a tax of one-tenth of the produce of 
cultivation ; 341 they also received tribute from 
other princes : 349 and both the land-revenue 


and the tribute appear to have been paid in 
kind . 343 The king sometimes recommended 
certain conduct to his subjects in their domestic 
affairs . 344 There were also mercantile commu¬ 
nities who appear to have had some indepen¬ 
dence in conducting their affairs, and had 
merchant-princes 345 to preside over them elected 
by their community . 845 These kings dwelt in 
palaces , 347 and sat npon thrones 34S which were 
sometimes richly decorated . 34 8 The royal palace 
was under the charge of a chamberlain, who 
was a member of the royal family . 850 Members 
of the royal family were attended or guarded 
by retinues of friends or servants when travel¬ 
ling abroad , 851 and when paying social visits . 359 
Princes amused themselves with hunting the 
elk 353 and the wild boar ; 354 and they employed 
organized bands of hunters . 355 The kings were 
the source of honour and promotion ; 355 and 
they punished evil doers of all ranks with 
censures , 857 head-shavings , 358 imprisonment , 359 
banishment , 350 and death ; 351 they also rewarded 
public deeds of usefulness . 359 Wives and chil¬ 
dren and other relatives, and even the male and 
female servants, workmen, and slaves, shared 
the punishment of the crimes, or of some of 
the crimes, of the heads of their family . 355 
The kings issued proclamations and decrees, 
which were published by beat of drum from 
the backs of elephants traversing the streets 
of the city . 354 They coined gold money 35 ? but, 
although the metal of the coins referred to is not 
always mentioned, there are no distinct traces 
here either a silver or a copper coinage. They 
had standing armies , 355 consisting of infantry, 
elephants, cavalry, and war-chariots , 857 under 
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the direction of Commanders-in-chief . 343 The 
armies had standards and standard-bearers , 369 
drums , 370 and conch-trumpets . 871 Their wea¬ 
pons we’re swords , 373 and spears , 378 bows and 
arro ws, 374 darts , 375 maces , 37 6 clubs , 37 7 crowbars , 378 
and other weapons , 379 in which must be included 
as a weapon of offence, the catapult mentioned 
above; and they defended themselves with 
shields . 3S0 

A mosaic picture, such as is presented in the 
present paper,—composed of pebbles gathered 
from so many literary sea-beaches, and so dis¬ 
tantly separated from each other both in 
locality and time,—may be considered to be 
sufficiently useful at that early stage of research 
in which the materials at present accessible for 
the study of the early history of India necessarily 
place us, if it enables us to form a tolerably 
correct judgment of the main outlines of the 
condition of Southern India at the period 
which it embraces. It appears to me that the 
method on which this paper is constructed is 


well calculated to give their due place and im¬ 
portance to such materials as are available for 
such a picture: and, presuming these materials 
to be trustworthy, a picture in which they 
occupy their proper relative positions cannot 
fail to be correspondingly trustworthy. The 
question of the comparative value of some of 
the authorities which I have used here, will no 
doubt arise in the criticism which naturally 
awaits a pioneering study like this in res¬ 
pect of these almost unknown historical times. 
But, even should any portion of the alleged 
facts here gathered together have to be aban¬ 
doned on any ground, a sufficient number 
of such as are unquestionably gennine will 
still remain, to uphold the general conclu¬ 
sion which this method of grouping them 
brings home to onr mind ; namely, that a 
fairly true picture is here presented of the 
condition of the Dakhan in the time of 
G-autama-Buddha, and that the condition 
thus presented is one of highly advanced 
civilization. 


DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 

BY H. G. M. MUBEAY-AYN SLEY. 


XI. 

Spain or u Further Europe 

The extraordinary dissimilarity between the 
manners and customs of the people of Spain 
and those. of the other nations of Europe, 
makes the title of“ Further Europe,” not in- 
appropriate, if used in the sense in which Burma 
and Siam are (< Further India.” This difference 
is no doubt due to the occupation of portions of 
the Spanish Peninsula by the Moors, which 
lasted for some centuries. 

A survival of Moorish ways is to be seen in 
the mantilla still worn by Spanish women of 
all classes, which strongly resembles the fouta 
or head-covering of the modern Moorish women 
of Algeria. 

Another is to be seen in the fact that Spanish 
Churches have very rarely any seats or benches 
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in them. The men either stand or kneel, and 
the women of the people, when not kneeling, 
squat on their heels and not unfrequently 
seat themselves cross-legged on the pavement . 1 
A considerable area in front of the high altar 
too is covered with matting, as are the corres¬ 
ponding portions of Muhammadan mosques. 

Toledo, whose Archbishop is the Primate of 
all Spain, is generally believed to have had a 
considerable Christian population at the time 
it was conquered by the Moors, when a good 
many of the Christians either fled or were killed 
in battle. Some, however, remained, bowed 
themselves to the yoke of the conqueror, 
and were unmolested in the exercise of their 
religion. A reminiscence of this circumstance 
is preserved in the well-known and curious fact, 
that in a chapel within the walls of the Cathe- 
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di\tl at Toledo, what is called the Mus-Arabic* 
Bitual is still followed. It is so different to 
t:.at of the modern. Homan-Catholic Church, 
which trees on in the same building and often 
at the same hour, that the priests and the 
choir, who serve in the Mus-Arabic Chapel, 
receive a special training. I attended at the 
eight o’clock mass in this Chapel on Easter 
M unlay, 18S4, when there were not many more 
than twenty worshippers present, as the Arch¬ 
bishop happened to be celebrating High Mass 
at the time. The service was not an ornate 
one ; and in many particulars it was not unlike 
the Protestant BituaL I observed one or two 
peculiarities in it;—on the credence table at the 
right hand of the altar were a crucifix about ten 
inches high and a pair of lighted candles ; and 
on the altar were also the tall lighted candle¬ 
sticks always used; but just before the celebration 
of the Mass an attendant placed a small lighted 
taper candlestick on the altar,—a custom 
common to all Spanish churches and peculiar 
to them. But* as I will show below, the most 
remarkable part of the service was, that, at the 
moment of the consecration of the host, a 
cu rious machine, which was near a window and 


fae :ug* the altar, was put-in motion by one of the 
Cations, or perhaps a n attendant, who pulled a 
rope ami then allowed It to return. This 
apparatus was formed of fiat pieces of wood, so 
arranged that they looked like the spokes of a 
water-wheel, working apparently on a common 
pivot As the wheel revolved, each spoke drop¬ 
ped down on to the one below it, and caused a 
sound resembling that of a loud clapper or a 
Watchman's rattle. Similar clappers, but, of 
course, on a much larger scale, are fixed on the 


top of the towers of churches in Spain and 
used during the latter part of Holy Week, 
when bells are not allowed to be rung, nor 
clocks to strike. 3 

It seems highly probable that this clapper 
was the primitive Christian mode of calling the 
people to worship before bells were invented; 
and in evidence of this I quote the following 


.^^ rablc ^Arabic, Mos-Arabian, etc., are 
° f an ' Arab half-breed, an 

° r r ne i? h V 70U V? pass faratI Arab -' There- 
t iK , would apparently mean 

t^t of the Arab or 3£oon*h halt -breeds of Spain.*—En ] 
This custom aW exists m Naples; but there, though 
th f yhnrch-bells and dorks are mute, no clanner ^ 
aVmd^f 9 w f 5 r i h ° ^ US: 2£° ept in Pdvate houses? where 

£ 1Te * noti <* oi the meals 
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from an Early Christian writer. In the Euty* 
chi an Annals* p. 37, it is stated that “the 
Easteni Christians say that, when God ordered 
iNoah to build the ark, he also directed him 
to make an instrument of wood, such as 
they make use of at this day (Xth Century 
A. D.) in the East, instead of bells, to call the 
people to church, and named in Arabic ndqus, 
and in modern (Xth Century) Greek sumandra. 


on which he was to strike three times every 
day, not only to call together the workmen that 
were building the work, but to give him an 
opportunity of daily admonishing his people of 
the impending danger of the deluge, which 
would certainly destroy them, if they did not 
repent.” It is clear that the above passage ha 3 
reference to the use of a clapper such as that 
at present in use at Toledo. 

We shall now see that a very similar instru¬ 
ment is to be found in India used for a similar 
purpose. If one lives within ear-shot of a Hindu 
temple, a sort of clashing sound may be heard 
at dusk, produced either by cymbals, or by a 
kind of clapper, which has both a metallic and a 
wooden tone. 1 had heard it many times from 
a distance, but only on one occasion,, when 
going over the palace at Amber, did I seek to 
gratify my curiosity, and witness what was 
going on in a temple there. I arrived just in 
time to see the machine at work which caused 
the noise, making together with the voices of 
the people around a perfect Babel of discor¬ 
dant sounds. It consisted of a clapper, attached, 
as far as I could make out, to a kind of wheel 
with loose boards and bits of metal affixed to 
i\ worked with a rope by one of the attendant 
priests. I had a fairly good, though not a 
very near, view of the apparatus, over a perfect 
sea of heads of natives who were all prostrate, 
with their faces touching the pavement. A 
nine-wicked brass lamp of singu] a r form was 
on the ground immediately before the altar, on 
which was an idol; and as spon as tire clashing 
noise ceased, all rose, and the lamp was taken 
up and handed round to many of the conore- 


of the sect of the 
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gation, each of -whom passed his hands over 
the flames, and then touching his forehead 
seemed to repeat a prayer. 

Though, as above said, modem Spanish cus¬ 
toms are largely survivals of former Moorish 
■ways, many of them appear to have a still more 
Eastern affinity. Thus, for example, the 
staple food of the Moors is, and has been 
for many generations, a preparation of wheat 
called Tens-hus, consisting of flour rolled into tiny 
pellets with a peculiar motion of the hand, and 
then boiled (or rather steamed), and served 
either with ungainly lumps of boiled mutton 
or with various kinds of sauces, each in its sepa¬ 
rate sauce-boat, some savoury, and some sweet, 
Kii$-lcus is eaten with a spoon. But the peasant 
of the province of Murcia, in the South of Spain, 
is a rice-grower and a rice-eater, as are the 
natives of many parts of the plains of India! 
He is ignorant of the use of the knife, fork, or 
spoon, and moreover eats his rice in the same 
manner as the Indian does, by working it up 
into a ball with his right hand and tossing this 
into his mouth with the peculiar motion adopted 
by the Indian. The above facts were related to 
me in 1884 by an officer of long service in India, 
who had just made a walking tour through 
Murcia, frequently obtaining food and a night’s 
lodging in the peasant’s houses.* 

Again, the position of the cow-stall in the 
houses of many Spanish villages is similar to 
that already described (p. 10 above) in the Hill 
Districts in India and elsewhere. In the 
remoter parts of the north of the Spanish 
Peninsula, which I visited many years ago, 
before there were any railways in the country, 
and when the particular district of which I 
speak had only a year or two previously 
been provided with a carriage-road, one actu¬ 
ally entered the house through these stalls. It 
was not an easy matter to find the staircase 
which led up to the living rooms of the family, 
(which when entered were invariably spot¬ 
lessly clean), for one had to pick one’s way 
through a number of cows and goats, with 
perhaps a pig or two thrown in. 

As other instances I would note that the 
women of Hindustan carry their young children 
on the hip, with one leg of the child before and 

* He also added that he found certain Indo-Peraian 
(HindoBt&nl) words in use in that part of the country, 
such as tartan- for * a plate. 1 Bartan , however, must 


the other behind its mother. The same mode of 
carrying children is not uncommon in Spain, 
but I doubt its existence elsewhere in Europe. 
Also, the movements executed by Spanish 
Gipsy girls when dancing are precisely those of 
the hired dancing-women of Algeria and of the 
plains of India. 

In Valencia there is a curious church called 
La Patriarca, which no woman is permitted to 
enter unveiled. The name given to this build¬ 
ing at once suggests that it may be a very old 
one, and the ritual adopted there is said to differ 
very considerably from that of the other Roman 
Catholic churches in that city. I visited it 
several times, but was never fortunate enough 
to be present at an ordinary Mass, as, each time 
I went, only a service for tbe repose of the 
souls of the deceased relations or friends of 
those who assisted at it was being performed* 
To find the origin of this custom, I fancy 
we must turn to Asia, where the Hindus 
are in the habit of celebrating the anniver¬ 
saries of the decease of their relations, and the 
pujd performed at Benares by all who can 
afford to go thither is made (once for all by 
the pilgrim) with the object of purifying 
the souls of his ancestors. In Spain, if a 
person loses either parent, he observes the 
anniversary as long as he lives; if a child, or a 
brother or sister, fora certain number of years 5 
if an uticle for seven years (I have been 
told). A few days previously, notices are sent 
to relations and friends that such a service 
will he held, and all meet at the church, clad 
in mourning, at the appointed hour. 

At Tarragona we find sculptures and symbols 
which remind us of both Asian and Northern 
European mythology as to the hare, the frog, 
and the serpent. 

The hare has long been everywhere con¬ 
nected with the phenomena of the sky, though 
I could never quite see on what grounds. 
Thus, sailors are said to have an idea that the 
presence of a dead hare on board-ship will 
bring bad weather. Again the Freyja of Noeta 
legends, the wife of Odin the storm god, 
acquired in Saxony the title of Wald-minchen 
or Wood-nymph, and hares were her atten¬ 
dants. The hare was also evidently, in older 


be a local word, aa lam unable to find it in tbe SpMiiik 
Dictionary. 
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sculpture in bas-relief at the base of a column 
in the South-West corner of the Cathedral 


times, regarded as a prominent actor in the 
change of the seasons in Spain, and in the 
East was closely connected with the Moon, 6 
a fact which has given rise to the following 
myth of Indian origin very popular among 
the modem Burmese ;— u A’i creatures were 
making offerings to the Buddha, who was 
then engaged in preaching the Sacred Law* 
The hare bethought him that he too must 
give some alms. But what had he to give ? 
Man might bring costly gifts; the lion found it 
easy to offer the tender flesh of the fawn; birds 
of prey brought dainty morsels; fish could 
practice no less dainty signs of devotion j even 
the ant was able to drag along grains of sugar 
and aromatic leaves: but the hare, what had 
he ? He might gather the most- tender suc¬ 
culent shoots from the forest glades; but they 
were useless even to form a couch for the 
Teacher. There was nothing but his own 
body; and that he freely offered. The Supreme 
Lord declined the sacrifice, but in remembrance 
of the pious intention placed the figure of the 
liare in the moon and there it remains as a 
symbol of the Lord of Night to the present 
day.” 

The frog, too, has a place in Indian mytho¬ 
logy; for at sunrise and at sunset the sun 
near the water is likened to a frog, out of 
which notion arose a Sanskrit Story,* which 
runs as follows:—‘‘Bheki (the frog) was once 
a beautiful girl, and one day, when sitting 
near a well, she was seen by a king, who 
asked her to be his wife. She consented, on 
condition that he should never show her a drop 
of water. One day, being tired, she asked 
the king for water, he forgot his promise, 
brought water, and Bheki disappeared—that is 
to say, the sun disappeared when it touched the 
water*” 3 

And lastly it has already been shown, in 
the early part of these papers, that the serpent 
is intimately bound up with Indian mythology. 

Now it may only be a coincidence, but 
surely it is a most singular one, that these 
three animals,—the hare, the frog, and the 
serpent,—should all be found on one piece of 

0 [<*f. the Skr. term $aUn for the moon, so called from a 
faL'*u-tl resemblance of its spots to 'those of a hare 
Ed.] 

T Quoted m the Saturday Review for February 1861. 

* [Thi* very like a version of a tale on which the 

comparative uiyiaologist” has been at work, dragging 


cloisters at Tarragona; vide Plate XXII. fig. 1, 
p. 11 above. This building is said to date from 
the beginning of the Xllth Century, and it is 
possible that the original significance of these 
symbols was recognized and known by its de¬ 
signers as indicating the Storm, the Sun-snake 
(or perhaps the Principle of Evil), and the Sun 
itself; or they may on the other hand be only 
forms handed down by tradition, and have no 
meaning attached to them. Another capital of 
a pillar (see Plate XXII. fig. 3) in the same 
building has a frog in tbe centre. The animal 
is on its back with its limbs extended, while 
two serpents, one on each side, appear to be 
attacking it. 

The capital of yet another column (see 
Plate XXII. fig, 2), in these cloisters, possesses* 
a still more decidedly Eastern character. On 
the extreme left of fig. 2, is a figure, half- 
man, half-horse, the Centaur of Greek mytho¬ 
logy and the European representative of the 
Gandharvas, Naras, Kinnaras, or aerial beings of 
India, who were regarded as demi-gods. The 
Centaur, armed with a cross-bow, is aiming at 
a dragon, represented as an animal with a wide 
mouth, rolling eyes, fend two short straight horns 
projecting from the forehead. This dragon 
belongs to a type which is most familiar to all of 
us ou articles from China. Figures of the same 
type, called Dvdrapdlas , or Door-keepers, are 
also sculptured on each side of the entrance to 
the shrine of many Hindu temples in Southern 
India.® It has, besides, been adopted by the La¬ 
mas, or monks, of Lad«k who are, of course, 
Buddhists. At their high festivals they 
perform various religious dances, and on these 
occasions they wear huge masks made of 
papier mdehe which entirely cover the head 
and shoulders. In one of their dances, two 
of their number put on masks, which are 
analogous in character to the dragon of 
the cloisters at Tarragona and the Chinese 
monster, and their part is to guard the doors 
of entrance and exit to the court-yard of the 
house where these dances are performed. 16 

in onr old and worn-out friend, the Sun-myth.—E d.] 

9 The Chinese empire was in al\ probability the origi¬ 
nal home of this monster, for it is still rampant there, if 
one may judge from the porcelain and ornaments which, 
come from thence. 

10 I saw the performances at Leh in Lad&k. 
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Lastly, to complete the Asiatic nature of the I 
Tarragona cloisters, on the extreme right is 
represented a man stabbing the dragon with a 
long spear. The dress of this individual is 
of a distinctly Central Asian character. 

As among indications of Eastern civilization 
in Spain I would draw attention to a warming- 
apparatus in use there. The celebrated Sicilian 
traveller, Pietro della Valle, 11 when writing 
from Persia in 1617, says—“Hot only in 
Kurdistan, but in the whole of Persia, even 
in the most considerable houses, they kindled 
their fires in a vessel called tenner , 18 —a vase 
of burnt clay about two palms in height, 
in which they place burning coals, charcoal, 
or other combustible matter which quickly 
lights. After this, they place a plank over 
this kind of oven in the shape of a small 
table; this they cover entirely, spreading over 
it a large cloth, which extends on all sides to 
the ground, over a part of the floor of the 
chamber. By this contrivance, the heat being 
prevented from diffusing itself all at once, it is 
communicated insensibly and so pleasantly 
throughout the whole apartment, that it can¬ 
not be better compared than to the effect of a 
stove. A little further on he adds—“ Of the 
excellence of this contrivance I am so fully 
persuaded, that I am resolved*on adopting 
it when I shall return to Italy.” This he 
very possibly did, but it bas not there re¬ 
mained in its entirety. In Southern Italy the 
arrangement has lost its two most practical 
features, viz. the table and the cloth, which 
cause the heat to diffuse itself gradually and 
warm the whole room. The Italian custom in 
cold weather is to have a large copper vessel, 
having a domed cover removable at pleasure, 
filled with embers and placed in a ring of wood 
provided with four legs, and thus raised 
to such a height from the ground that it forms 
a convenient footstool. However this may be, 
the identical heating apparatus mentioned by 
Pietro delle Valle may be seen in use at 
Seville at the present day; only the receptacle 
for fire, instead of being as he describes a vase 
of bumtclay, is of copper or brass, fitted into 

11 Viaggi di Pietro delta Vatte , il Pellegrino , Venetia, 

1681, p. 18. 

14 [Pers. tanndr ; but it is a word of Arabic origin, with 
pin. iaudnfc*.—E d.J 

11 [All the above is very interesting in this connection, 
•especially as Dr. Hultzech, ante, Vol. XV. p. 57, has shown 


a ring of wood fixed about eight inches from 
the base of a table resting upon four legs. At 
a convenient height from the ground is a 
round table, which is pierced at equal distances 
with holes about the size of a franc, so that, 
when covered by a cloth (as in Persia), the heat 
is felt by those who are sitting at work near 
it. It also more effectually warms the whole 
apartment than the Italian vessel. 

The question of the warming apparatus at 
present in use in Kasmir under the name ot 
kangri has been extensively discussed in Vol. 
XIV. p. 264ff. and Vol. XV. p. 57 of this 
Journal, and, in addition to the evidence as to 
the origin of portable stoves there given, I would 
add that during the winters in Florence, which 
are very cold, no Florentine women of the 
lower classes walks abroad without carrying a 
scaldino, which is an exact reproduction of the 
kdngri of Kasmir. 18 

There is yet another point of connection be¬ 
tween Spain and the East, to be noted before 
leaving this portion of my snbject. The 
inhabitants of the provinces on both sides 
of the Pyrenean frontier are Basques; and 
therefore one is not surprised to find that 
certain symbols and customs have found 
their way over the mountains from Spain into 
France, and have there survived, owing to the 
circumstance that the peculiar language spoken 
by the Basque people has isolated them a good 
deal from their neighbours. At St. Jean de 
Luz, on the French side of the border, on the 
feast of St. John the Baptist, who is the patron 
saint of this town, the people get up what an* 
called Pastorales, or representations in a versified 
narrative form. Their character varies, treat¬ 
ing sometimes of secular, and sometimes of 
religious subjects; the actors are invariably 
of the male sex; and where women's parts 
occur they are taken by young lads clad in 
female attire. The same * play,* if one may style 
it such, is carried on for some days, with in¬ 
tervals for rest and refreshment. Here again, 
in every particular, Indian customs are repre¬ 
sented, The acting and recital of tbe Rama- 
yam last several days; and there also the 

that the use of portable fire-places or braziers was knows 
in India in Kasmir as early as the Xllth Century A.D., 
and here we have their use in Persia (and if Delle 
Valle's word tmnor be fight, in Arabia) as well a* in 
Spain and Italy, in a manner which implies a long 
previous history.—E d.] 
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female characters are taken by youths in 
women’s dress. Certain dances are also per¬ 
formed in Asia by men and boys, the latter 
dressed as women. 14 

XII. 

Concluding Eemarhs . 

There is a point which I would feign touch 
upon, in conclusion, in the hope of drawing 
more attention to it than it has hitherto met 
with. There is a most remarkable collection 
of sculptures now in the Archaeological Museum 
at Madrid, which up to date have puzzled the 
most learned antiquarians. They do not seem 
to be as well known to the world in general as 
they deserve; and, as the Spanish Government 
is said to have bought a portion only of what 
was found, it is to be hoped that some may still 
find their way into the Art Museam at South 
Kensington. They are statues discovered in 
1870-7i on a hill called El Cerro de los Angeles 
near Yecla, a small village in the prbvince of 
Murcia. Mr. Juan Riauo, 15 in an article pub¬ 
lished in the Athenaeum of July 6th, 1872, gives 
it as his opinion that “they do not all belong to 
the same period.” He holds that “ some are 
anterior, and that others are posterior, to the 
Christian era/* and adds “ in all of them is a 
marked Oriental influence. It is probable that 
the Cerro de los Angeles was the seat of different 
civilizations, unless some of these objects proceed 
from different localities.” In fact, on studying 
the different types of dress and of physiog¬ 
nomy shown in the statues, one is tempted to 
imagine that they may in past ages have adorned 
the museum of some collector of antiquities, who 
lived a thousand years ago. One nearly life- 
size figure is a counterpart of the Egyptian 
god Isis; while many of the heads bear a strong 
resemblance to certain statues found in 1884 on 
the island of Cyprus. 16 The greater number 
are female figures in a standing position; but 
there is one male life-sized figure, said to be that 
of a priest, and a few detached male head. 
Some of them are inscribed with Greek 
characters, others bear certain marks which 
none of the learned have hitherto been able 

14 [Compare the description of the swing in the Legends 
of the Paftjftbt Vol. I. p. 121. Among the Kah&r caste in 
Northern India dances, in imitation of the ndch, are 
commonly held in which the wpmen’s parts are performed 
by youths dressed up as girls. There 'is an admirable 
representation of such a dance in pottery in the Oxford 
Indian Institute. Passion Plays are, however, very far 


to decipher. One or two of the figures have 
the hair arranged in the Egyptian fashion, 
and some have a veil arranged like the sun of 
the Hindu woman ; others have the hair dressed 
very high and the veil put over it, and these 
remind one of the Sikh women of the Pan jab; 
others again look like Lapp women. One or 
two large heads, presumably male ones, wear 
turbans, while a small male figure of an Egyp¬ 
tian type has strands of hair brought down on 
each side of the face and twisted into a coil 
beneath the chin; but, strange to say, not one 
single male figure is bearded, which would seem 
to point to a non-Aryan origin. One little male 
statue, which is about ten inches high, has in 
its attitude and features the perfect look of re¬ 
pose peculiar to the statues of Buddha, and the 
likeness is further carried out in the arrange¬ 
ment of the hair and of the folds of the robe. 

The most interesting point about them, as re¬ 
gards the subject of Symbolism, is that all the 
female figures carry pots in their hands at 
about the level of the waist, out of some of 
which flames are issuing, which would seem to 
mark them as images of votaries of some religion 
connected with the Sun or Fire. One very 
remarkable female figure holds such a pot, and 
.on her breast are the symbols of the Sun and 
Moon with a large star between them. On her 
robe, also, just below the knees are sculptured 
a serpent, a tree (?) and other signs in an 
unfinished state, and therefore not clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable. Who the people were that made 
these statues, is a complete mystery; and it 
seems hardly possible that they could all have 
been the work of the same race. 

And now that all my observations, discursive 
as they have been, have drawn to a close, let 
me say a few last words as to the lesson that 
studies such as these imply. Doubtless many 
other points of resemblance between the man¬ 
ners and customs of Asia and Europe still 
remain to be enumerated, and if, face the latest 
researches, we once open our eyes to the possi¬ 
bility that Asia was the cradle of most of the 
nations of Europe, a new light seems to break 

from being confined to Spain or India. They seem to 
have been prevalent in overy part of 'Europe and Asia 
for many centuries.— Ed.j 

18 Author of the South Kensington, Hand-book on 
Spanish Art 

These latter I only know from drawings. 
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in upon us, and any symbols or customs which 
are common to both continents acquire a value 
to us which they had not before. They seem, 
to assist us in tracing the rise and growth of 
religions feeling, of arts and manufactures, 
amongst European peoples of whose history and 
actions we are, and must otherwise remain, 
absolutely ignorant. We are compelled to own 
that the people of the so-called Bronze Age 
were not the Keltic savages which we once 
imagined them to be; that the people of the 
Stone Age were clever in their generation; and 


that the Sun and Moon worshippers, who 
adored these planets because they thought that 
to them they owed the fertility of the earth, 
were the pioneers of civilization. We may 
learn a good deal in other ways, too, by studying 
what has been left us by these prehistoric races; 
as it is evident that they put their whole 
energy and knowledge into whatever they 
executed. With even our perfect appliances we 
can, in some respects, hardly equal, much less 
surpass, what they accomplished with the rudest 
of tools. 


A GAYA INSCRIPTION OF YAKSHAPALA. 
BY PROP. r. KIELHORN, C.I.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


I edit this inscription, which is now publi¬ 
shed for the first time, from a rubbing made 
over by General Cunningham to Mr. Fleet. 
The inscription was discovered by General 
Cunningham at the Sati Ghat at GayA, the 
chief town of the Gaya District in the Bengal 
Presidency. It consists of 21 lines, which 
cover a space of 16J" by ISf"; the height of the 
letters is § of an inch. The language of the 
inscription is Sanskrit; and the whole of it, 
excepting the introductory blessing Slf spn 
qarra and the concluding phrase 

[4tr].. is in verse. The verses were 

composed (v. 14) by one MurAri, of the 
Agigrama family, a Naiyayika. 

The characters of the inscription are 
Devanagari; or, to be more particular, a kind 
of Devanagari, which appears to have been 
current in the 12th century A.D. As regards 
sculptured writing, the same alphabet has 
been employed in the Krishga-Dvarika Temple 
inscription of Gaya (Archmol. Surv . Ind* 
Vol. IEE. Plate xxxvii.) ; while, of MSS. known 
to me, that one, the writing of which most 
nearly resembles the writing of the inscrip¬ 
tion under notice, is the Cambridge MS. 
Add. 1693, which was written in A.D. 1165. 
(Bendall, Cat. of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS . 
p. 182, and Plate ii. 2, and Table of letters). 
Regarding the vowel-signs, attention may be 
drawn to tbe peculiar forms of the medial 
i, w, end diphthongs; and as regards the 
consonants, I would particularly note, that r, 
when immediately preceding another conso¬ 
nant, though 25 times written by the ordinary 
superscript sign, is several times represented by 


a short stroke which starts from the middle 
of the left side of the following consonant 
and points slantingly towards the top of the 
line, or by a short horizontal line drawn towards 
the left which is added below the top line and 
above the characteristic portion of the follow¬ 
ing consonant or group of consonants. In 
the rubbing this form of r is most clearly visi- 
ble in o'Qft; L 4, 1. 5, and 

L 5; bnt it can also be recognized in v* 
1.1, n ‘iF* uu JV 1.6, '‘wfW 1.16, and stftrar 
1. 17. The form of r here described appears 
to be the usual one in the Krishna-Dvarika 
Temple inscription, in an inscription of Saka- 
Samvat 1059 from the Gaya District, a rubbing 
of which has been sent to me by Mr. Fleet, 
and in the Cambridge MS. mentioned above; 
and it reminds one of the way in which r 
before another consonant is written in the 
Sarada alphabet. Besides, I may state that 
the group tt exceptionally is written by the 
sign for tu, in X 15, and 1. 21; 

and that the group sth, written as one would 
Expect it to be in L 11, is represented by 
the sign for schh in 1. 4, 1. II, 

1.13, and 1. 14. The consonants is always 
denoted by the sign for v ; and it may perhaps 
be mentioned that the signs for tha and ve, as 
well as those for rS and initial £, may easily be 
confounded.—In respect of orthography we 
have to notice the use of the dental for the 
palatal sibilant in °*?hf: 1- 4, and 1. 7, 

and that of the palatal for the dental sibilant in 
L 9, r ^ r uwr 0 L 16> and 1. 18 ; 
the employment of the guttural nasal, instead 
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of the anusvdra, in 1.10; and the absence 

of samdhi in L 5, and rTT^^ft 0 1. 20. 

The inscription is not dated; and, irre¬ 
spective of such proof as may be afforded by the 
alphabet in which it is written, there is at present 
no evidence to show with certainty when it 
was composed. It records (v. 12) the erection, 
at G-ayA of a temple dedicated to various 
local deities, the digging of the Uttaramanasa 
tank, and the establishment of a charitable hall 
by the prince (v. 10 narendra) Yakshap&la, 
the son of the prince (v. 4 nripa) VifcvartLpa 
and grandson of the illustrious Stldraka, of 
Gayft (v. 3). Of Yakshapala and Visvarupa, 
nothing of any historical value is mentioned; 
and of StLdraka, who is not actually styled 
a prince, it is merely stated that he had 


defeated his enemies, and that the ruler of 
GteugLa paid him homage fit for a lord of men* 
According to Taranatha’s account of the Ma- 
gadha kings (ante, VoL IV. p. 366), a prince 
Y&kshapftla was the last of the P&la family; 
but, as his father is stated to have been 
BAmapfila, the son of Hastip&la, it is dif¬ 
ficult to believe that he is the Yakshapala of our 
inscription. I entertain a very strong suspicion 
that the Krishna-Dvarika Temple inscription will 
throw light on the present inscription; for even 
the lithograph which has been published by 
General Cunningham, shows that that inscription 
mentions not only StLdraka—(end of line 6, 
ass 5r*prwir 4 ?:),— but 

also Vitnr&ditya (line 8, 
who may be supposed to be the Vitrvarflpa 
of our inscription. 


TEXT. 1 

1 q ift fl aw gi ft R rere y r s i i srerorp**** q*i>ui<WM4 % verse 1.— 

2 M <K^[rr 5 ]2iT^NkCe*]sif«iitrsT 3i« ri ft*ft rn^°rt «rc»iw qnirnvr croti 

J sft»nthrv* 

3 *tr Rfo frcqr n* v. 2.— 

4 RmtuUs’ vSWfcwir i gqft i iw i wty - 

5 gff 4 II s V. 3 . —tKqrcffrfa qf fgftKflji 11 q R l I *T- 

6 «nfcr * wm[w]ffcHtfi>i^ihH4iHm4iiM*i wrflr 10 ii ix v. 4.— 

7 wtWIwpC* fiprjgprnh vqrvir gqtuft <jf*mrnHr *rr- 

8 srrjprrrr 14 ii“ v.5 — ?rcrar*»mr vnimrafrMftffr nrf*- 

9 I II v. 6.— 

10 tf fcrravr: srrffcir *i^vflsjTi(M:’* i 

11 Rvft w«**Rkv vnrpifpr* tft** u** v. 7.— qwfa i rr 

12 ^Rw^iaiR wm?: i «r: wrerwntf *rg$ir: 3- 

13 ’fail” v. 8.— [^r* 1 ]^mr Ffarrsjiir Rfffry «Hi 4 }c- 


x From the rubbing. 8 Metre, Aryl 
s This dkshara in the rubbing looks rather like *, but cf 
is written similarly in ^RfcT in 1. 6L 

* Originally 3T, but the vowebrign of this aksluxm has 
been struck out, and the sign for the consonant altered. 

9 Metre, ^Srddlavikridita. 9 Bead 

7 Bead * Metre, VasantatilaiA 

* Bead “ Originally 3*^. 

n Metre, ^fcddlavikrf^ita. 18 Bead °^ft|T*T. 

“ Originally Vr I ft* 0 . 14 Originally f l*. 

15 Originally 

10 Metre of verses 6 and 6, Tasantatalakfi. 


17 Bead ” Perhaps originally ^PHT 0 . 

“ Bead WUfit. 30 Bead wtftfr. 

81 Originally but, as it seems, altered to°JFTft®I». 

88 The superscript r above the second dcshara is very 
indistinct; the third ahshara is *T, altered to *T. 

84 Bead 84 Perhaps originally 

89 Metre, ^ArddlavikrSdita, 89 Metre, VasantatilakA 

8f I am very doubtful about the two aXshuraa put in 
brackets; the writing on the stone appears'to be quite 
plain, yet I can make out, with certainty, only that the 
upper portion of the second aleshara is *• 

98 B4d°*tspr. 0 
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14 * I T^trf^RT fftqr] » jTgr r&fcmrt ." f^T fl% SRT ff Hu r ft pfr«T- 

15 rf: II 50 v. 9. ^ < 'il^rsn\n«3winir%T?r: ^TOrefi - f%%3: STPI^g: 

16 qn* qvTfa i f5qRr s, 5rrf^rC|]3rf^ *mf% [isrjcr ^ 

<r»hi5*rttraT- 

18 Pti^rr^fiftlTTt ?r^ ^fnrar *i<t3ifaTu*Mw sv ifir *r: sRtf Psmr n"v. li— 

19 *Hrti^i^i u HKR u if*[??ir]Ji J v«4.v»r4 m Nri-mftwiii^mrr tnfr i sr qr 5< %m^N5rf^tqr 




20 


; *»m ^rar ?r0ir] =^ra% it v. 12.— gar^Rpp^ q iqqiqaaHf (raiwi 


wras” s'Niwnr- 

2i *5*i gfa sflqfsr: ii" v. 13. —^iiqftq r rR fr %*rffnftqm^sf*ir: iq*°v R aq <tift - 
fariii \. t4-f&fcrar[*ti* x 


TRANSLATION. 

6m! Adoration to Surya! 

(Verse 1.)—May the Son protect you!—he 
who illuminates the lotus which is the universe, 
filled with a mass of honey—the objects of sense, 
having for bees the multitude of living beings, 
(arid) charming with its leaves—the eight 
regions! 

(Y. 2.)—Resplendent is (this) sacred place 
Gsy&, which, in the guise of furnishing flights 
of steps on the banks of the Phalgu and else¬ 
where, provides stairs for those who, cleansed of 
darkness, go to the abode of heaven. This 
beautiful {place) it was, the living soul of the 
whole wondrous terrestrial creation, that caused 
the Creator to think highly of his skill, even 
after he had made the three worlds.** 

(V, 3.)—Here there was the illustrious 
Stldraka, who, endowed with unblemishable 
bravery, made the swarm of (his) enemies long 
for the forest (and) caused it to reside (there) 
in dwellings of leaves. To him paid homage of 
own accord the ruler of Qau<Ja, almost 


•• Bead 

*> Metre, Strdtflavikrldita. 81 Bead 

“ Metre, Sragdharft. » Bead 

** Metre of verses II and 12, $ &rddlavikrt dita. 

» Bead °CTfUr°. ** Originally 
* Originally qjtf °. *» Bead 
M Metre of verses 18 and 14, Anushtubh. 

" Originally 

u Here ends line 21. The name of the miter is written 
in fery small letters below the aktharas of line 21, 


equal to India, with, homage fit for a lord of 
men. 

(V. 4.)—From him was born the prince, the 
illustrious ViSvarttpa, an ocean of wonderful 
manliness, whom Fame, Fortune, and Intelli¬ 
gence of their own choice took to be their, one 
lord. Even now the host of enemies, hearing 
the tale of the brilliant terrible prowess of 
that (prince), in its supreme terror congra¬ 
tulates itself on not having been born in his 
time. 

<V. 5.)—He placed the wealth of the enemy, 
which he had appropriated by the strength of 
his arm, at the disposal ,of the most excellent 
twicebom, in such a way that their young 
wives, enveloped in splendonr, shone like 
celestial damsels even on the surface of the 
eartt. 

(V. 6.)—On the orb of the regions and inter¬ 
mediate regions, long rendered white by his 
bright fame, spreading all around, the moon, by 
day and by night, places in abundance the deer 
that forms her own dark spot, in order to make 
(that spot) known in the worlds. 4 * 


hut it is (with the exception perhaps of the two syllables 
illegible in the rubbing. 

*» Bor similar expressions, compare e. g. Damayanit- 
IcatM, p. 104,1.5; p. 259,1.13; p. 270, L 3. On the first 
portion of the verse it may suffice to quote from the 
Gay&rM&h&tmya, the line:— 

irar*rr i/fe =r 

lustre of §>e*prinoe’s fame, the moon is represented as 
placing the deer, one of which forms that spot, on the 
earth, in order that her spot may not be altogether 
forgotten.— qoTTjF I take to be a Karmadhdrciya-com.- 
pound. The moon is called e. g. SrQtanikar 

charita, iv. 1$. 
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(Y. 7.)—The numerous temples which he 
caused to he built in every direction shine even 
now, eclipsing the splendour of the cold-rayed 
(moon), (and) decorating the earth; by their 
tops, which on account of the height of the idols 
(in them) are uplifted in rivalry of the peaks of 
the Himalaya, they make it difficult for the sun 
to progress in the sky, his chariot being made 
(by them) to deviate fr-em its course. 4 * 

(Y. 8.)—To him themwas bom a beloved son, 
Yakshap&la, as Ajatasatru was to Dharma, 
an abode of firmness. When, under the sway of 
the Kali-age, sacrifices bad ceased to be offered, 
he again and again satisfied the desires of the 
sacrificial fire with sacrifices. 

(V. 9.)—Considering that the god of love, 
scorched (and) deprived of his body, (had to 
dwell) within others,—that he had been con¬ 
quered by every beggar even—that his strength 
consisted in feeble women,—and that he never 
was long steady, the Creator created him to 
be a second god of love, endowed with a 
charming body, a conqueror of his enemies, 
strong before everything else by his mighty 
arm, (and) always steady in battle. 45 

(V. 10.)—(“ Compared with you, the mountain) 
ftohana 4 * was a (mere) burden to the earth; 
the tree of paradise, like unto other trees! (Com- 
pared with you), what kind of cow is the cow 
of plenty ? (Compared with you), the ocean, the 
recipient of praise, is a (mere) ditch surrounding 


the earth I”—songs such as these, addressed to 
the donors of old, used to resound in the world, 
when this lord of men incessantly was gladden¬ 
ing the crowds of supplicants with the riches 
desired (by them). 

(Y. 11.)—Since the Lord of Fortune, well 
pleased by (his) unswerving devotion, had been 
rendered fond of (dwelling within) the small 
hut of the lotus of his heart, Fortune,— (ever) 
growing with the virtuous (prince who was) 
worthy of her, though she was day by day 
bestowed (by him) on supplicants,—playfully 
resorted with eagerness to him, knowing him 
to be the dear habitation of her own lord. 47 

(Y. 12.)—This wise (prince) caused to be 
built a temple of the inhabitants of heaven 
called Maunaditya, Sahasralinga, Kamala, Ar- 
dhangina, D vis t6mes vara, Phalgunatha, and 
Yijayaditya, and of the god Kedara; he likewise 
had the famous Uttaramanasa 48 (tank) dug, 
and (established) a hall of charity, to last for 
ever. 

(Y. 13.)—As long as the sun and the moon,— 
as long as the earth, together with the sea (ew- 
dures ),—so long may the fame of the illustrious 
Yakshap&la be resplendent on the earth ! 

(Y. 14.)—The illustrious Mur&ri, the best 
of the twice-born, prominent among the stu¬ 
dents of the Nyaya-philosophy (and) born in the 
Agigrama family, has composed this eulogy. 

Written it was [by..] 


WHY THE FISH TALKED* 

A Kasmiri Story. 

BY THE REV. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.R.G.S., M.B.A.S., Ac 


As a .certain fisherwoman passed by a 
palace crying her fish, the queen appeared at 
one of the windows, and beckoned her to come 
near and show what she had. At that moment 
a very big fish jumped about in the bottom of 
the basket. 


** Tho word to say the least, unusual, 

la ajFprcrr, the secondary suffix is superfluous, just as 
** in v. 4 above; in a similar maimer the word 

is in later Sanskrit added to abstract nouns; see 
»y note on FaUchatantra, I. p. 28, IS. 

“ The words which I have rendered by “ conquered by 
every beggar” may also be translated by “ conquered by 
Saarra (or Sarva, t. e. £iva), who subsists on •” for 

here to &vaoomp*re e.g. Bharfcyihari, 
xv/ruotaja, Bo. Ed., 95. 

* Tld* mountain, the Adam’s peak in Ceylon, is often 


“ Is it a male; or a female ? ” enquired tbe 
queen; “ I wish to purchase a feinale fish.” 

On hearing this, the fish laughed aloud. 
“It’s a male,” replied the fisherwoman, and 
proceeded on her rounds. 

The queen returned to .her room in a great 

praised for the precious'stones which it is supposed to 
contain. Compare the quotations in B. and B.’s Diction¬ 
ary 8 . v. and e. g. DamayantflcatM, p. 4,1.5 and p. 

259,1.14; Brthanthaeharita ,, XV. II. 

47 T he lord or husband of Fortune is Vishnu. For 
compare e, g. Mtilattm&dhasa, Bo. ^Bd., p. 157. 
and for Damayanttkathd, p. 176, 1.1$. aftq ’ 

NpfT: is simply equivalent to NpffT* 
— BhagavadgtM, YTTT . l(^ 

49 See ante, VoL X. p. 341, note. 
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rage; and, on coming to see her in the evening, ; 
the king noticed that something had disturbed ’ 
her. i 

“ Are you indisposed r” he said. i 

“ Xo, but I am very much annoyed at the | 
strange behaviour of a tidi. A woman brought | 
me one to-day ; and on my enquiring whether ! 
it was a male or female, the fish laughed most j 
rudely/’ j 

u A fish laugh r lmpossioie 1 You must be | 
dreaming/’ j 

“ I am not a fool. I speak of what I have J 

seen with my own eyes and have heard with ■ 
my own ears/’ I 

Passing strange ! Be it so. I will enquire j 
concerning it/ 4 

On the morxv»vv the king repeated to his wazw j 
what his wife had told him, and bade him in¬ 
vestigate the matter, and be ready with a satis¬ 
factory answer within six months on pain of 
death. The wdzir promised to do his best, 
though he felt almost certain of failure. For 
five months lie laboured indefatigably to find i 
reason for the laughter of the fi&h. He sought 
everywhere and from everyone. The wise 
and learned, and they who were skilled in 
magic and in all manner of trickery, were eon- 


suited. 

X*body, Loweio 

, c-jt.ld explain 

the* : 

mar it r 

aei so he returm 

: ♦!:*-. ‘h-vxft 

A lo ■ 

h.-» 1( oi 

ae, aUU IvgtU to A 

i i.i.s r.ftbr 

m 

pro.vj-.v 

L of UU i\ *r-n: 

i: t* e* n rd 

vi, i 

sutfieie.il 

11 e.\perie ulk .»f tlit- 

king :c know 

tiiUt i 


His Majesty would nut go back rro-n his threat, j 
Amongst oilier thiugs he advised his son to 
travel for a time, until the king's anger should 
have somewhat cooled. 

The young id low, who was both clever and 
lu j ud *me. s tar ted oa wit htTsoever *y / a m at (fate) \ 
michf k-.J bin'. He had been gone some days, . 
when he it/d in rith an old farmer, who also 
was on a journey to a certain village. Finding 
the old man very pleasant, he asked him if he 
might accompany him, professing ro be on 
a visit to the same plo.ee. The old farmer 
‘iptree.l, and they walked along together. The 
d ;v wvs hut* ami .he way was long and 
wemy. 

Don't you think it would be pleasanter if 
yen and I sometimes gave one another a lift 
said the youth. 

u What a fool the man is!" thought the old 
farmer. 


Presently they passed through a find of 
corn, ready for the sickle, and looking like a 
>,ea of gold as it waved to and fro in the 
breeze. 

** Is tlus eatec or not said the young man. 

Xot under *t:ar 4 ’ng his meaning the old man 
replied, k ‘ [ don't know." 

After a little while the two travellers arrived 
at a big -village, where the young man gave 
his companion a clasp-knife and said— 

“Take this, friend, and get two heroes with 
it; but mind and bring it back, f**r it is very 
precious/' 

The old man, looking half-amused and lialf- 
augrv, pushed Lack the knife, muttering -mm ■ 
thing to the effect that nis friend was enlc " 
deluded, or else trying to play the fer i t ,th 
him. The young man pretended not to n.t.ee 
his reply; and remained almost silent t ill they 
reached the city, a short distance outride which 
| was the old farmer's house. They walked ub tat 
the bazar, and went to the uio^qae. m L“ w 
saluted them, or invited them iu u—o 1 1 ^ *..1 
rest. 

4 *What a large eemuery!” exclaimed she 
young man. 

"‘What does ihe man mean r‘“ tZ ught tin* 
old farmer, “culling this largely populated ci:y 

C"A ' * v ; ',g 'he t.k/> tcek‘ uy 1 through 

ac nu.-y v .l :e rr , ♦- * :v ;‘ng 

b ** 1 \ g:wc H.d dk-.i’/.Uit'uj e . ■ /.* a.: t 

lii'iclub (cakes) to passers-by, .n il*y mime of 
their beloved dead. They beckoned u* tin.- tv o 
travellers and gave them as much as *Ley 
could eat. 

u What a splendid city this h 7* said the 
young man. 

*‘Xow the mnst s* truly be deni nub '* 
thought tho old Lrmer. “I under , ho 
will do nest 1 He will be calling be* land 
water, and the water, land; and be speaking of 
light where there is darkness, and ox darkness 
when it is light/’ However, he kept his 
thoughts to himself. 

Presently they had to wade through a 
stream that ran along tie. tdge of the ceme¬ 
tery. The v^ater was rtli.ee deep, su the 
farmer took off his shoes and pdt'd.nas 
and crossed over; but ike \oung man waded 
through it with his shoe* and pdijd'uas on. 

“ Well! I never did see such a perfect fool," 
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*'■ y,- in word and in deed !” said the old man 
r •> himself 

However, I»> liked the fellow ; and, thinking 
iLir, lie would amuse lias wife and daughter h<-> 
5prit *d him t> come and *t.\v at "ur<se, as 
1 }">% as he in.il occasion to i* nutri ui the . Flage, 
“ rUmk y»>u very much/' He yo.mg man 
replied, "but let me first erq'Ao, if you please, 
whether the beam of your Wu^c is strong. 

Tne old fanner left him, in despair, and 
entered his hoube laughing. 

-Them is a man in yonder field/’ he said, 
after returning their greetmers. "Ho uas come 
ir. vi grader part of the \v»iy with mo, «.ml f 
v anted .him to put up hero as loir;* as» ho had 
t > Slav m this village. Hut the foil* w ts snrU 
a f.Ml, that I cannot make anything out o z 
3 um. ile wants to know it the beam <d Hi* 


I only asked yon to cut a couple of sticks aud 
; be careful nut to lose his knife.” 
i -I see!” said the faimev. “While we 
! wo.; 1 walking over the city, we did not see 
ur-jvAf that wc knew, and not a soul gave 
! us a sci up of any tiring to eat, till we were 
; pa^inir rh_■ cemetery; but there some people 
| called io us and put into our hands some 
I r't and Soiny companion called 

i ihu ci:y a cemetery, aud the cemetery, a city.” 
j ” Tins, al*/'. is to bo understood, father, if 
I one thinks of the city as the place where 
j everything is to be obtained, aud of inhospit- 
! able people its worse than the dead. The city, 
j though crowned wirh people, was as if dead, as 
j f iv vuii were -‘oncemed; while in the* eeine- 
j lory, which is crowded with the dead, you 
j 'were sainted by kind friends and provided 


house is all right/ The man must be mad . 1 j 
And saying this ho burst, into a Id of laughter. S 
"Father/' said the farmer's daughter, who ; 
was a very sharp aud wise girl, ‘‘ this nun, : 
whosoever he is, is no fool, as you deem him. 
ILe oniy wishes io know if 3 oil can a herd to ; 
entertain him.” 

* Oh, of course !” replied the farmer; " [ see; 
Weil, perhaps you can help mo It; sohe sonic 
o r hit other mysteries While we were walk- : 


wiih hi etui.” 

“ True, true,” said the astonished farmer. 
“ Then just jiow, when we were crossing the 
stream, ho waded it without taking off lus 
shoes and jid'jtti/itte." 

" f admtee his wisdom/’ replied the girl. 
“ J have often thought how stupid people were 
to venture into that swiftly-flowing stream and 
over tljr.se sharp stones with bare feet. The 
slightest stumble, aud they would fall, and be 


i.ig together, he asked whether he should carry 
jik‘, or I should carry him; as he thought 
th.i c would he a pleasanter mode of proceeding. * 

•‘Mos 6 assuredly,” said the girl. “He 
niennt that; one of you should tell a story to 
be crude the time/’ j 

“ Ok yes! well, wo were passing through | 
a corn-field; when he asked me whether it was 
eaten or not.” 

*• And didn’t you know tho meaning of this, 
father ? He simply wished to know if the 
man was in debt or not; because, if the owner 
of the field was in debt, then the produce of 
the field was as good as eaten to him; that is, 
it would have to go to his creditors.” 

" Yes, yes, yes; of course! Then, on enter¬ 
ing a certain village, he bade me take his 
clasp-knife and get two horses with it, and 
bring back the knife again to him.” 

" Are not two stont sticks as good as two 
horses for helping one along on the road ? He 

* Vinbn ka : 'ichhf>ijt?i <?ar is (your) beam strong?” 
—is a K&unlri saying, meaning, "can yon entertain me 
well? can you make me comfortableRunning along 


wetted from head to foot-. This friend of yours 
is a most wise man. I should like io see him 
and speak t-o him.” 

“Very well/’said the farmer; “I will go 
and find ldm. and bring him in,” 

"Tell him, lather, that our beams are strong 
enough, and then he will come in. J’ll send on 
ahead a present to the man, to shew him that 
we can afford to have him for our guest.” 

Accordingly she called a servant and sent 
him to the young man with a present of a 
basin of tjhi twelve elmpatis, and a jar of milk, 
and the following ’ message 6 0 friend ! the 
moon is full; twelve months make a year; and 
the sea is overflowing with water.’ Half-wav, 
the bearer of this present and message met his 
little son, who, seeing what was in the basket, 
begged his father to give him some of the food. 
His father stupidly complied; and presently he 
saw the young man and gave him the rest of 
the present, and the message. 

the upper storey of a KSsmirl house is a W, strong 
beam called narijtot, upon which the whole roof depends* 
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^ Give your mixings, my t i, hi lie replied, 
“and tell her thar the moon new ; and that I 
can only find eleven month*, in the 3 ear, and ; 
the sea U by no means fail.’ 1 * 

Not understanding the moaning of these 1 
words, the servant repeated them word lor j 
word, as ho had heard them, to his mistress ; 
and thus his theft was discovered, and ho was 
severely punished. Afier a little while, tire 
young man appeared with the oil tVi/umr. , 
Great attention was shown to him, and ho w: - ; 
Treated in e\ery way as if he was the snr, of a 
great man, although h Is humble host know' , 
iiolhinsr of liis origin. At La irtli be told them ; 
everything:—about the laughing of tho 1 
liis father’s threatened exveutiou. and Lib own j 
hiuislmvnt,—and asked their advice as to what j 
ho Aiiudd do. | 

"‘The laughing of the fish," said the girl, 

4 ‘which seems to have been the cause of all 
this trouble, indicates that there is a man in 
1 lie pakice, of whom the king is not aware.” 

“Joy. joy,” exclaimed the uazws son. 

“ There is yet time for me to return and save 
my father from an ignominious and unjust 
death.” 


GIFSI r INDEX. 


The 'rllowing A,:/ I *_* ] i b \ * • 
own euuutn, tin: :i'g wi'li Ku tL-. 
daughter. Imra* fi ; un*ly onrir.vb 1 . n 1 
the pula**, ami iMormed b'vr A " h ’ i * 
had heard, Tb-i ic'C* w< zh\ v rv •* <h r i 
iiom the t. y M-tan »n t f a. at},. - v **, , : 

LiViiiJ to th. j w J on. he :*[>'. , : , 

new-* i! i: hh hod 1 *-: J,\ 

“X ter f ’ K.i.i:h • .sin- 
" ib"<' h Liu.’t he so, y a.* Ala’e^ ” r-; -A* 
t Ili- r/i‘ m r,> : “and ..noidt'* r r pw . *:Le.i , *. 
what L h ive It card, T pray y\u ir cull t _v t L w 
all the f-male rtteiainnts m yo;r* puVi v, aid 
order thrnn to i( nmp ..wer a pit, which t; r*? be 
due. The man will at one-: betray LA i 1 
the trial.” 

The king had the pir dug, and comma* <L d 
all the female servants belonging to the p ! r w; 

I to try to jump it. Ail of them tried, hut n».]y 
I one succeeded. TLai one was found to bo a 
f man !! 

Thus was the queen sat A tied, and the fulth- 
; iul old tcaz'tr saved ! 

! Afterwards, rs soon as arrangements could be 
j made, the wcH/V son married the old farmer’s 
j daughter; 2 and a most happy marriage it wa a ! 


AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 

COMPILED BY MBS. GRIERSON; WITH AX INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY C. A. GRIERSON, B.C.S 

{Concluded from p. 35.) 


T is, —Arkielii, archichi, artiehi, kalai, kastiri, 
(Tch ); gli’ala, gh'eili, (.Vs. Tch.); archi- 
chi, (31 7) 

Tinder,— Pufcan, (Eng.) 

Tinker,— Petul-wengro, (Eng.) 

Tiny,— Tawno, tawnie, tikno, beti, (Eng.); chinoro, 
(Span Gip ); cenunoro, (M.) 

Tired,— Kinyo, (Eng ); khino, kino, (Tch.); quiuao, 
(Span. Gip); trudimx, (31.); khino, 
(31. 7) 

Tired, to be,—Khimovova, chiniovfiva, (Tch.); 
ehiniovava, ,Psp. 31.) 

To,—Te, kato, (Eng.); kado.(Hun. Gip.); la, (3T.); 
ki, (31. 71; ti, uz, (31.8) 

Toad.— 31arokka, (M. 8) 

Tobacco. --Tuv, (Eng s ; tiltos, tutfini, tuv, (Tch.); 
drab, dryab, tlmalou, (31.) 

Tobacco-pipe,—C hupui, Jch M 31. 7); eliukni, 
(Psp. 31.1 

Tobacco-pipe-tube,— Ban, (31.) 


“ r /- the Iutroduetioa to tho tiiJat'*tn>f*‘rnra>, p. ccxi.; 
al-.o tLe K(vh‘ , Mnfa "'{Kira m all tho detail’s given con- 


Tobacco-pipe«, he who makes or sells,— Clmpnia- 
koro, (Teh.) 

Tobacco-pouch,—T uvcfckeri kisi, (Teh); t'i.sc, 
kisc, (31) 

To-day,—A vdives, (Tch.); ejS, a& (As. Tch); 
ades, (31.); avdives, apdives {Psp. 31.) 

Together, —Kettany, (Eng); eketane, ketanc, 
ikateni, kitani,{Tch); yek shun, (As Tch); 
eketane, (Psp. 31.) 

Tollgate,- -Pandlo-mergro, (Eng.) 

Tomb,—M ermori, mremeri, (Psp. M.) 

To-morrow, —Tasarla, tasorlo, kalliko, kolliko, 
(Eng); takhi&ra, takhara, yavine, (Tch.); 
tehe, tehara, (31); takhyara t (31.8, Psp. (31.) 

Tongs,—K lashta, ksilavi, silavi, silai, silci, mas!A, 
paravdi, (Teh); ksilavi, (31. 7'; ksillahi, 
ksillavl, (Psp. M.' 

Tongue,—J ib, (Eng); chip, chib, jib, >Tch ' * jd , 
(As Tch }; shib, (31); chib, ,31 7 : , 

lP«p. 31) 


eeruincr VararuoJti; abo the chapter on “Comparative 
Folklore/' p.41 of Yol XL of 27* e Ontn tint. 
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Yin — . . it 1 / i. 

irriir -- I . . !, ,, \ :ii*M\ ^Encr': dam, (Tch/: 

;As. TcL/; dan/. (M, 
31. r ; Psp. 31/ 

To-.— r-Ti, r.>i;l. 31. i 
% <r - •*«:,—P y>„ pTou, (T<b.) 

- <. RM-V'. t u_—/luiM./i/va, vaehidvi, suchisaruva. 

Torn, to b** ( —PwiovgUiovaTfi. paiiovilva, ;Toh.) 
Touch, to, —3iibhtesard'ovavu, pipi/va, pipisaruYa, 
3r '• 

Tow.—Krokidi, v Tdi 1: huci, (31) 

T ;WARi>*.--Ke, te. Teh.'; taring, karin, (31 ) 
Towel,— 3Ii‘srili. (Toll ' 

Tower, —/lon/btire, pi ! 

Town, —Gav, iEng.'; poravdt, (Tcli); vier, (As 
T cli): furo. fern, ,pl' forusliey, (31); 
£.cv*s. M 7); polin, . V 3I. S 1 
Tuaoe. -Urine, Mina, (31 . 
i s i' l, to.—81omava, slmuava, (Eng ) 

Taack, to,—Slornuoa, slumava, (Eng) 

Tramp.— T< troro, (Eng.) 

Iu.ui?er.—P irdo, (fom.) pirdie, (pi.) pirc, piro- 
guu’os, (Eng) 

T*.a\ll, to.—Tradava, (M) 

T:*el,—R uk, rukli, Eng.); rukli, (Hun. Gip); 
karajil, (Toh); ldvre, lepre. (As. Tcli.); 
k »pajk, kopaem, kopachj, ^31/; lifln, rut 
{ 31. 8 ; mk, .Psp. 31.; 

Tree, rnuir.—Porikin. ruk, [dim/; rokoro, (Tch ) 
Tree, fruit, of or belonging to,—Rukeuuoro, 
(Tel./) 

Tremble, to,—Lisdrava, (Tch.); izdrava. (31); 
lisdrava, (M. 8) 

Trembling, to be,—LMrlmovava, kdlgliiovuva, 
keklovtiva, (Teh) 

Trembling,—L isdruibe. (Teh) 

Tress, of hair,—Churn, ehunr, (Teh. 31. 7) 
Tribute,— Biro, (31.) 

Trivi:t,— Piralu, ^Tch.) 

Trot, — Bnyestru, (31) 

Trouble,—K urepen, (Eng.) 

Trough,—B elani, kopana, (Tcb,); balayi, (31.); 

belani, (31. 7); kopana, (Psp. M ) 

Troughs, he who makes or sells,—Kopauengoro, 
(Teh.) h 

Trousers, Rokmiyes, (Eng.) ; l'oklia, (Hun. Gip.) 
True, —Tacko, (Eng.); chachuno, chachipano, 
(Tch.); (adv.) Cheches, (31.); chacho,(3I. 7) 
Trumpet,—B uehOm, (pi.) trimbice, (31.) 

Trunk, of the vine,—3IanuklO, (Tch.); mannklo, 
inaniklu, (Pep. 31.) 

Trunk,—IA da, (31.) 

Trunk iof the bodyTrupo, ,31. 8) 

Truth,—C lmchiptC v Tch., Psp. 31.) 

Trust,—P arriken, (Eng.) 

Trusted,—P izarris. pizaurus, (Eng/* 


ANTIQUARY. 


Ta cth,—T nchipen, (Eng.) 

, Tat, to,—Probelusarava. [31.) 

! Tt b:,—D ussd, i,Teh ) 

Tubl, (*.£ a pair of bellows',—Pflrgheris, (Tch) 
Tuesday,—D uito divvus, (Eng,); marc, (31.) 
Tump,— Tafa, (31 ) 

Turban,—(31) 

Turk,—K horakliai, ifem ) khorakni. (Tch., Psp. 

31): tilrkn, M/i; khomkhay, (31. 7) 
Turkish,—K hovakhano, khorakhaskoro, (Tch ); 
turchioPko, * 31 ) 

Turkey. —Ejfrkos, mrurka, (Tch ) 

Turn, to,—»aet.i Bandar;! va, (neut) vertisard'o- 
vava. (act) duvertifiva, (31.; 

Turn back, to,—T’idava, (3[ ) 

Turn round, to,—Boldava, (31); bolavava, (31. 7) 
Turnip, —Pahamcngro, kanafi, kanapli, 'Eng j 
Turnpike, —Stiggur (Eng ) 

Turnpike-road, —Stiggur-mengrb, (Eng ) 
Twelve,— Bosh ta dui, (Eng ); desh-u-dui, (Toh ); 
desh-i-dui, ^Psp. 31.) 

Twenty,—B is, (Eng); Kish, besh, (Tch); bisk, 
(31.31. 7) 

Twice,— Dilrav, 131) 

Twist, to,—Boldova, pukiardva, (Tch '• 

Twisted,— Pakiardn, (Tcli) 

Two,—Bui, (Eng., Tch , Psp 31 J; dou, duy,(3[; 
duy, ,31. 7) 

U. 

Udder, —Pemq, (Tch.) 

Ugly,— Nasukar,(Tch. Psp. 31); hi-sukar, (Tch.) 
Umbrella.— Mash, (Eng ); kiolghelik, (As. Tcli ) 
Uncle,— Koko, kokodus, (Eng); kako, kaki^al.* 
tatas, (Tch); khalo, ^As. Tch); kak, , 
31. 7 .• 

Unclean to eat,— 3Iokkado, (Eng.) 

Under,— Tule, tuley, (Eng ); tala, tala, tal, (31 '■ 
Under, from—Telal, told, toll, till, (31.); tele* 
(31. S) 

Understand, to,—Aghaliovava, akhaliovava, 

(Tch.); akhalava, (31. 7) 

Understand, to cause to,—Aghalia kerava, (Tch.) 
Understanding,— Godi, (31., 31. 7) 

Undone, —Bikunyie, (Eng) 

Unfortunate,—B ahtalo, (Psp. 31.) 

Unloose, to,—Puterava, (31) 

Unpitying,— Bi-bukengoro, (Tch) 

Unscrew, to,—Deshruhuisarava, (31.) 

Until, Ji, jin, chi, chin, (Tch); zhi, (31.) 

Unto,—K e, (Eng.) 

Untwist,^,—B uruvava, buvava, (Tch. 31. 7) 

Up, Apre, (Eng); vucho, nch6, (Tch.); opre, upre, 
(31); opre, (Tch., Psp. 31.) 

Upper, —Praio, (Eng) 

Upon,—O pral, opre. oprey, (Eng.); opre, (Tch.) 
Upright,—B ikino, dikiko, (Tch) 
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Urinal,— 'Vdliaro, (Tch.) 

Urine,— 3Iutra, (Eng.); muter, (Teh., P^p. 31., 
M. 81; amt£r, (As. Teh ' 

Urine, to void,—3Iutn\va, (Eng., Tcb., Psp. M ) 
Urine, voiding /act »f3hncribe, (Tch.). 

Use, to,—Folususirav, . M > 

T. 


Waii, to,—ArtkavaUi, iijakoKlv.1, (Tell.); a.shuva, 
azhakirava, KVuuvr, (31); njnva. 3L ** 
Walk, to,—Jalura, firava, (Eng}; piniva, Teh <; 
v&ht'aruva, ,M ) 

Walk, a,—Piribe, v ToIi); pivmublare, ^pacim, 
s\ acin* spacir, gprembldiv, iM.i 
Walk, to cause to,—Piravava, 'Teh) 

Walnt.t tree,—Akhorin, nkorm, t Teh.) 


Vagadgnl. -I' ,/k, T b 1 
Vain, bt,—Yiv. 1 v: T * - 3f., 

Valle, v>,-S 1 a*‘i*iavLi. 21 : 

Y allly ,—Sr it ,A.- Teh/,; khar, v 31.) 

Vapour,—F dklm, :>f * 

Vat,—B-W a. duruli, 3L, 31. 7‘« 

Vault of bilked oarth\—Xmbruni, inbrdli, (Teh.) 
Vegetable,—S hakh. (31.); drab. 2d. 7) 

Vehicle, —Ainaksi, Teh); kangri, (As. Teh.) 
Vein,—Z ila, i,Teh ) 

Very.—B ute. Eng',; pro, z-rih. zeros, (31/ 

Very bc.'uti/evl,—P rokr&sna. ,31.) 

Very little,—B 3ui^‘*:L*h Toll.) 

Vlay wlll— 3Ibu* dus-ca, ,Eag.j 
Vexation,— Cliudo, (31' 

Vic iualy,—IT a 1 a ui, (Er..:) 

ViLLuVGE.—Guv, (En^. Teh., Psp. 31., V, 7); dl, 
(As Teh'-; grJj,OI; 

Villagers — GavudnG, (Tih.l 
Vine, vineyard,—Bob, (dim.) rezoro, (Teh., 
Psp. 31.) 

VinlbrancH,—K limatbeha, (Teh.) 

Vinedresser,—R osensjov***. (Tell.) 

Vinegar,— Chot, dune, (Eng.); shut, skutka, 
(Tch i; shut, v Ps;p. 31., 31. S) 

Violin,—C kiitara. (31) 

Viper,— Sappni, (Teh.) 

Virago,— Graeni, grasnakkur, (Eng.) 

Virgin,— Guen, (Eng.) 

Virginity,— Packi, (Span. Gip.) 

Viscera,— Bukd, (dim.) bukorb, (Teh,) 

Viscera, of or belonging to r —Bukeekoro, (Tch.) 
Visible, to become,—Dikyov&va, (M.) 
Vis-a-vis,— 3IamCd, (Tch.) 

Voice Glas, gl&su, (311 
Vomit, to,—Chatt&va, (Tch); shad&va, (31.); cha- 
tava, (M. 71; chartava, chattava, (Psp. M.) 
Vomiting,—C hattipe, (Tch.); ckartimp4 ohat- 
timpd, (Psp. M.) 

Vow,—Jam, (Tch.) 

Vulture,—H ulturu, (3f.) 

W 

Wager,—B asi, (Tch.); remeshfign, (31.) 

Waggon, —Vordon, borddn, or&on, (Tch.); b&dka, 
kerdca, (a kind of) brickka, vurdSn, urdan, 
vordon, (dim.) vurdonuord, (M.); vordon, 

(M. 8) 

Waistcoat,—B engrS, (Eng.); blani, (Span. Gip) 


Wall,—P rispa, perete, parete, parefc, zedn, Or) 
War,—CLI ngaripem (Eng.); bataliye, bataliye, 
bataliya, bctcliya, (31.) 

Wares,— 3Iarfa, iM ) 

Warm,—T atto, * v Eng., Teh., Psp. 31.); tatu, (31- 
31. S) 

* Warm, to,—Tat'arava, (31A 
Warm, to be,—Tat’ovdva, ^31.) 

Warrant, a,—Godli, iEng ) 

Waxper, to,—Vandmiava, vandruisardva, 31 •' 
j TVanih'rer,—Y andrivnik*,*, ^31 ^ 

1 Y7 ARRion,—Cliinga-guero, (Eng''; voyniko, v*»y- 
| niku, t^3I ) 

j Wart,—X/ gu, 31 .) 

j 3Vash, to,—T tiha, (Eng, Teh, Psp. 31.'; 
i tiiovava, khavava, ,31.. 31. S') 

! W.v-.H. to cause to.—Ti»va\iua, (Tell ' 

; V7ashed, to bo,—Tovghio\ava, ^Toli 1; khrJad 
j ovuva, * 31) 

; Washing,—T oil*0, /Tch) 

! Washing bay,- Toying divvu«s, (Eng 3 
i Wash-hand basin, — Lekdn, lianns, lokani, (Tch.) 
Watch,— Ora, (Eng); (guard,) varta, (31.) 
Waich, to,—Chokuva, (Eng.); peshtiava, peshti- 
sardvu, peziava, pezesarava, (31.) 

Watchmax,— Chok-engro, (Eng.) 

Water,—P; lni, pawni, (Eng.); pani, (dim.) pan* »n, 
pai, (Tch.); bani, (As. Tch.); pat, (31 ); 
pani, (M. 8, Psp. M.) 

Water, to,—Pani d&va, (Teh, Psp. M.) 
Water-closet,— Khead!, (Tch.) 

Water-cress—P anishey shok, (Eng*) 
Waterman,—P& ni-mengro, (Eng.) 
Watbr-Mbion/—K aipftsi, kherhnzoy (Tch.); khar- 
l^e,kharhim, (ius. Tch.) 

Watery,— Pawnogo, (Ehg.); panklo, paoi^fc^ro, 
" (Teh.) 

Water, to make,—Pani k&n&va, ehorardvR, (Tch,; 
Waves,—V alure, (31.) 

Wax,— Horn, (Tch., M. 8); mtm, 01.) * 

Wax-taper, —Mameli, mumeli, (Tch.); mumeli, 

(IT.) 

Way,— Dram, k&le, (31.); drom, (31. 7) 

We,—M en, (Eng ) 5 aw&i, (Tch.); emi, (As. Tch ); 

amA (M.); amen, (M, 7) 

We are,— Simen, (Eng.) 

We, and—Ameya, (Tch.) 

Weak, —S&bo, nasfalo, (313 
Weaving, coarse,—Coin, ,31.) 
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Wear clothes, to,—Uryava, oiyava, urydava, 
(Teh.); uriava, (M. 8) 

Wedding, —Biav, (Teh.); abeu 3 kununiya, kanuni- 
ye, ntinta, (31.) 

Wednesday,— 1 Tetrad’, tetrad’i, (IT.) 

Wedding-guest,—N untasli, (M.) 

Wedges,—E rnie, (M.) 

Weed,—B ur, (M.) 

Weed, to,—Hunav&va, preshika, preshisarka, 

(M.) 

Week, —Krikni, kr&key, krtikauros, krdkos, 
kurkey, kurko, (Eng.) 

Weep, to,—Rovka, (Eng.); rovava, ruvka. (Tch); 
rovern, (I weep) (Tch. Tok.); cepiava, 
rovka, (M.); rov&va, (M. 8, Psp. M.) 

Weigh, to—Kenteriava, (M.) 

Weight,— Paribe, (Tch.); varia, (Psp. M.) 

Well, (ad.)—Misto, mistos, (Eng); laches, (Tch. 
Psp. M.) 

Well, to make,—Kairka misto, (Eng) 

Well, a,—Khanlng, khanink, khaink,(Tch., Psp M.) 

Well, of or belonging to,—Khaningakoro, (Tch.) 

Westward,—P enchya, pechoi, pethoi, (As. Tch.) 

Wet, —Kindo,(Eng); shuslo, (Tch.); tunde, (As. 
Tch.); sapano, shuslo, tindo, (M. 8) 

Wet, to,—Slmsli&rava, shuslerava, (Tch.); thind’a- 
rava, (M.) 

Wet, to be,—SMsliovava, (Tch.) 

What, —So, (Eng., Psp. M.); kava, savo, so, 
(Tch.); savo, so, sou, (M.); so 

What for ?—Soskey, (Eng.) 

What kind op P—Che, (M.) 

What is it P—So, si, (Eng.) 

Wheat,— Grir, (Eng); ghiy, iv, (Tch.); d’iu, (M.) 

Wheel,— Per, as&n, (Tch.); roata, rota, (M-); asan, 
(Psp. M.) 

W help, —Rukono, (Tch., Psp. M.) 

■When,—K anna^Tch!. Psp. M.); kana, kana, (M.). 
kana, (3d. 7) 

Whence,— K^tar, (Tch., Psp. M.); katar, kath&r, 

CM.) 

Where, —Kah, kai, (Eng.); k&rin, (Tch., Psp. M.); 
kay, taring, karin, (M.); ka, karing, 
katar, kia, (M.7) 

Wherepore,— Soskey, (Eng.) 

Whet, to—Astar&ra, (Tch.) 

Whetted, to be,—Ast&rghiovka, (Tch.) 

Which,—S avo, so, (Eng.) 

Whike, to,—Cepiava, (M.) 

Whip,— Chokni, chukni, (Eng.); chokano, (a staff) 
(Hun. Gip.); har&mniko, har&mniku, (M.) 

Whip-hand,— Chukni-wast, (Eng.) 

Whistle,— Shon, (Tch., M. 8); shol, (M.) 

Whistle, to,— Shuyerisar&ya, (M.) 

White.—P amo, pauno, (Eng.); pamo, (Tch^; 
bun&ri,penari, parno, (As. Tch.); pamo, 
(31., M. 8, Psp. hi.) 


White, speckled withBry&zu, (M.) 

Whiter,—P ameder, (Tch.) 

White, to become,—Pkniovava, (Tch.) 

Whiten', to,—Parniarka, (Tch) 

Whiteness,—P amipe, (Tch) 

Whitish,—P amoro, (Tch.) 

Whither,—K ay, (M.J 

Who,—S avo, koin, (Eng); kon, savo, (Tch., M ); 

kon, (M. 7., Psp. M.) 

Who is it ?—Se se, (Eng.) 

Whole, —Oh olio, (Eng.); bur, (Tch); saqrd, saurd, 
sauro, soro, se, entregu, (M); bur, (M. 7) 
Why,—S o, sdstar, (Tch); sdske, (Psp, M.) 
Wicked.—W afodu, wafudo, (Eng); gorkO, chun- 
galo, jungalo, zungald, (Tch.); kkaribi, 
(As. Tch.); nashl, (hi.) 

Wickedness,—W afodu-pcn, (Eng.); gorkipe, 

(Tch.); nasulimas, nasulipi, iM) 
Widow,—P ivli, pivley-gueri, (Eng); pivli, (Tch. 

Psp. M.); phiuli, (M.) 

Widow lady, —Pivley-raunie, (Eng) 

Widow, to become a, or widower,—Pivliovava, 
(Tch.) 

Widower,— Pivlo, pivley-guero, (Eng.); pivld, 
(Tch); phivlo, (M 8) 

Will,—'V oya, voye, (M.) 

Wife,— juvali, manuslii, (Eng); romni, 
(Tch., Psp M.); roumi, gazhi, (M.) 

Wife, brother of a,—Said, (Tch , M. 8., Psp. M.) 
Wife, sister of a,—Salt, (Psp. M., Tch.) 

Wild,— Selbatiko, (hi) 

Wilderness,—Z apusta, (M) 

Wind,— Bavol, beval, (Eng); duklios, dnlchd, 
palval, balv&l, (Tch); vai, (As. Tch.); 
balval, (M, M. 7) ; palv&l, (Psp. M ) 
Window,—P icking hov, (Eng.) vud&r, dar, dal; 

(Tch) feryasta, (dim) feresttiyka, (hi.) 
Window-glass,—S tegla, (Tch.) 

Windy,— Bavano, (Eng.); palvalongliere, (Tch) 
Wine,— Mol, mul, (Eng.); mol. (dim) molori, 
(Tch); mul, (M ); mol, (M. 8., Psp. M) 
Wine, who makes or sells,—Moli&koro, molien- 
goro, (Tch.) 

Wing,—P ak, (Tch., Psp. M.); phak, (M., M. 8) 
Winnow, to.—Punka, (Tch) 

Winnowed, to be,—Purgliio vka,. (Tch.) 
Winter,—W en,; (Eng.); vent, vend, (Tch.); ivend, 
(M., M. 7); vent, (Psp. M.) 

Wintry,—V enteskoro, (Tch) 

Wife, to,— Kosuva, (M.); khoska, (M. 7); cf. 
Clean, to. 

Wisdom, —Jhmopen, (Eng.) 

Wise man, a,—Jinney-mengro, (Eng) 

Wise, sayings of the,—Jinney-mengreskey-rokra- 
pdnes, (Eng.) 

Wish, to,—Kamava, (Eug, Psp. M., M. 7); 
kamka, mangava, (Tch., M.) 
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Witch, —Chovahani, chowian, chuvvenhan, 
chohawni, ^Eng.); maisa, (Tch.); chokhai, 

(M.) 

With, —Sar, (Eng); ku, pe, (M.j 
With child, —Shuvaii, (Eng) 

Withdrawn, to be,—Dario v&va, daraaiov&va, 
(Teh.) 

Withdrawn, —Durghe, dur, (Tell.) 

Within,— Inna, inner, (Eng.) ; enre, (Span. Gip.); 
andrd, and, ande, (Teh.); andrfi, (Psp. 
31.7) 

Within, from,—Andral, (Tch.); andr&I, ^M.) 
Within, of or belonging to,—-Andralnno, (Tch.) 
Without,— Avri, (Tch.); baMra, (As. Tch.); 
avri, avryal, (if.); {sine) bi, (Eng., Tch., 
Psp. M., M. 7.) 

Without, of or belonging to,—Avrutno, (Tch.) 
Witness, to bear,—AdeveriAva, adeverisar&va, 
(M.) 

Wizard, —Chovahano, chohawno, (Eng.) 

Woe I— Yay, (II) 

Woe is me !—Tugnis amande, (Eng.) 

Wolf, —Ruv, ruf, (Tch.); ru, run, (31.); ruv, (M. 8, 
Psp. M.) 

Woman, —Menushi, mort, juwa, juvali, (Eng.); 
manushni, ronrni (dim.) romnori, (Tch.); 
romni, gazhi, zhuvli, zhuli, (M.); juvel, 

• M. 7) 

Woman of low condition,— ZhupunAsa, (M.) 
Woman, outrageous,—Graani, grasnukkur, (Eng.) 
Womb,— Odhl, od’i, (M.) 

Wonder, to,—MiriAva, (3L) 

Woo, to,—Logodiava, logodisarava, mang&va, 

CM) 

Wood,— Kasht, kash, (Tch., Psp. M.,); gashd, (As. 
Tch.); kasht, (M., M. 7} 

Wood, a,—Weak, (Eng.); vesh, (Tch.); dumbrava, 
vdsh, voshu, vesh, verst, (M.); vesh, 
(M. 8) 

Wooden, —ELoshtno, (Eng.l; kashtunanu, (Tch.); 
kashtund, (M,) 

Woodman, —Weshengro, (Eng.); kai-btdskoro, 
(Tch.) ■ 

Woodpecker,—G raure, gr&uri, (M.) 

Wood, to become bard like,—EAshtiov&va, (Tch.) 
Wool,— Posum, poskorn, (Tch.); peskfcra, (As.Tch.); 

poshdmj (M„ M. 8); posotii, (Psp. 31,) 
Wool, cloth of sheep—T halik , (M. 8) 

Woollen, -Talieno, (Eng.); posomAkoro, (Tch.) 
Woolly, —Posbomald, (Tch) 

Word, -Lav, (pi.) lav tor, (Eng.); lav, vrakeribe, 
(Teh.'*; alnu, bOrba, (3f.); lav, (31.8, Psp.il,) 
Work,— Kah*lpen,huche,butsi, buty, buty, (Eng >, 
1 >uv', but'i, bliuti, 'skezetoare, (31.); buti, 
(3!. 7) 


Work, to,—Btityava, zakeva, (Eng.); chat 1* 
ker, (As. Tch.); bnt’arava, (if.) 

Workhouse, —Choyeno ker, (Eng.) 

Working, —Butying, (Eng.) 

Workman, —Kerri-mengro, (Eng.); buti&koro, 
(Tch.) 

World,— Tem, (Tch.); lAme,(M.); sveto, (M. 8" 

Worm, —Kenno, ghermo, (dim.) kermoro, (Tch.); 
t'enno, t’irmo, (M.); kerrad, (M. 7, Psp. 
M.> 

Worms, fnll of,—Kermalo, (Tch.) 

Worms, to be eaten by,—KermAliov&va, (Tch.) 

Worse,— Wafoddder, (Eng.) 

Worth,— Mol, (M. 8) 

Wrap up, to,—EnvelosarAva, (M.); pakiarava, 
(Tch., M. 8) 

Wrestle, to,—TTsharAva, (Tch.) 

Wrestler,— Wusto mengro, (Eng) 

Wrestling, —Usharibe, (Tch.) 

Write, to—Skriiava, skriisar&va, (M.); skrina- 
vAva, (M. 8); grafAva, (Psp. M.) 

Writing, a, —Ldl, (M.) 

Written, —Hramnmi, skriimi, (3f.) 

Wrong,— Bango, (Eng.) 

Y 

Yard, —Oogr&da, (M.) 

Yard, long,—Knyike, (M.) 

Yawn, to,—Khamniz&va, (Tch.) 

Year, —Bersh, besh, bershor, (Eng.); bersh, 
bresh, (Tch.); bers, vers, (As. Tch.); 
bersh, bershuro, (M.); be^h, (M. 8, Psp. 

MO 

Yellow, —Zerdi, zarde, (As. Tch.) 

Yes,— Owli, ava, avali, (Eng.); va, (Tch.); beli, 
(As. Tch); vA, (Psp. M.) 

Yesterday,— Wafo divvus, kalliko, kolliko, 
(Eng.); yich, ich, hija, (As. Tch.); yich, 
(M., Psp. 31.); ich, (M.7) 

Yesterday, day before,—Tichaver, (Tch.) 

Yet,—M ay, (31.); achAi, (Psp. M.) 

Yoke, —Khamftti, (Tch.) 

Yoke op oxen,—Z lrato, (M.); jnto, (M. 7^ 

Yonder, —Dov-odoy, dovoy-oduvva, (Eng); ko- 
tb&r, (M.) 

You,—Tumen, (Tch., M. 8); fcume, turn!, (M.) 

Young,— Temo, yemo, (dim.) temord. khurdd, tik- 
no, (Tch.); tarni (As. Tch.); temord. 
ternoro, \M.); temo, (31. 8); temo, yemd, 
tikno, (Psp. M.) 

Young max.- -TSmaMr, (M.) 

Your,— Twuaro, <Tch , M., M. S) 

Youth,—T emipd, khurdipe, (Tch*); taraei, (As. 
Jch.); terniuidta, temim&ta (M.) 
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mSCELLANEA. 


CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 

No 3. 

In tht; Wani grant of the R&slitrakUta king 
G-dvinda III., from the Dindori Taluka of tlie 
Nasik District, the details of tlie date (ante, 
V.-I XI. p 159, and Plate, 1 . 46 f.) are — Saka- 
nripa-kal-atita-satnvatsara-safcesliu saptasu trim- 
s*d-adkikeshu Yyaya-sariivatsare Yaisakha-siia- 
paurnamabi - sumagrakana - maMparvani, — k * in 
oeven centuries of tlie years tliat have gone by 
from the time of the &tka king, increased by 
thirty; in tlie Yyaya saihvatsant; on the great 
occasion of an eclipse of the moon on the full- 
iumou tithi uf the bright fortnight of ithe month) 
Valsakha.*’ 


| February, which date represents, by both the 
! southern and the northern system, the full-moon 
tithi of the month Flmlguna of the preceding 
year, Saka-Samvat 728. 

No. 4. 

Another inscription, that requires to be noticed 
in connection with the preceding, is the Radhanpur 
grant of the same king, from Gujarat In this, 
the details of the date ( aiite , Yol. YI. p. 68, and 
Plate, 1. 53f ) are — Saka-nripa-kal atita-samvat- 
sara-sateshu. saptasu trimsad-uttareshu Sarvajin- 
namni samvatsare Sr&vana-bakula amavasyarh 
sfiiyagraliana^-parvani,—“in seven centuries of 
the years that have gone by from the time of the 
Saka king, increased by thirty; m the 'sauivatsara 


This gives us, for calculation, Saka-Samvat 730 
^A.D. 8u8-0], the Yyaya samvattsara, both cur¬ 
rent ; the full-moon tithi of the month Vaisakha 
(April-May); and an eclipse of the moon, which 
of course took place on the fifteenth tithi, 
but the fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth solar 
day, as the case may be, of the bright fort- 
ni-Lt. And, as the contents of the inscription 
connect it absolutely with the neighbourhood in 
which it was 'found, a locality within the limits 
of South cm India, all the details of the date 
have, j)rb)id facie , to be treated in accordance 
with the Southern system. 

Ry the Tables, however, Saka-Sauivat 780 
(A.D. 808-9) in Southern India was the Sarva- 
dhtlrin xtvmwimra ; the Yyaya aamvatsam was 
Saka-Samvat 728; and the intervening year, 
Saka-Samvat 729, was the Sarvajit samentsara. 

Making the calculation first for Saka-Samvat 
72S. the Yyaya atuhmtmrn, the approximate 
result, by Gen. Cunninghams and Mr. C. Patella 
Tables, is Wednesday, the 8th April, A.D. 806. 
On this day, however, there was no eclipse of 
che moon. There was such an eclipse on tlie 
8th March of that year. 1 But this English date 
represents, by both the southern and the northern 
system, the full inoon tithi of the preceding Hindu 
month, Chaitiu. 

N«xt, for Saka-Samvat 730, the Sarvadh&m 
safamUara, the result, in the same way, is Satur¬ 
day, the 15th April, AJD. 808. But, for this 
year, no lunar eclipse is recorded at all, iu Gen. 
Cunningham’s Tables. 

Atul finally, for Saka-Samvat 729, the Sarvajit 
aMhvuUam, the result, in the same way. is Tues- 
day, the 27th April, A.D. 807. On this day, 
however, there was no eclipse of the moon. And 
the nearest lunar eclipse was that of the 26th 


1 

2 


Canninrimm’s Indian Eras, p, 212. 
Road bah ul-6,mA vdsyi-u dry a grakina. 


named Saivajit; on the occasion of an eclipse of 
the sun on the new-moon tithi of the dark fort¬ 
night of (the month) Sravaua.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Saka-Sanivat 730 
(A.D. 808-9), the Sarvajit samvatsara, both 
current; the new-moon tithi of the month 
Sravana (July-August); and an eclipse of the 
snn, which, of course, took place on the fifteenth 
tithi, but the fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth 
solar day, as the case may be, of the dark fortnight. 
The inscription comes from a place which is within 
the limits of Northern India. But the charter 
recorded in it was issued from Maytirakha^di. 
wliich Dr. Biihler 3 identified with the * modern 
M6rkhap.d&, a hill-fort in the NAsik District. 
And, among the places mentioned in defining 
the boundaries of the village that was granted, we 
have Rasiyana, as the chief town of the hhakti, 
and the river SinhA These, undoubtedly, arc 
respectively the modern R&sin, in the Ahmad- 
nagar District, and the modern SlnA, which 
rises about fourteen miles west of Ahmadnagar, 
and flows into the BhlmA about twenty miles 
south of SdlApur. These details, therefore, con¬ 
nect the inscription itself absolutely, with Southern 
India; and also prove a clear instance of the 
travelling of a copper-plate charter wliich I hav^ 
noticed, as being always possible, at page. 43 
above, note 1. 

We have seen above that the Sarvajit sarhvat- 
sara was Saka-Sarhvat 729, and Saka-Saiavat 739 
was the SarvadhArin saiiivatsara. 

^ Making the calculation first for 6aka-Samvat 
729, the Sarvajit samvatsara, the approximate 
result, by the southern system, by Gen. Cun¬ 
ningham’s and Mr. C. PatelTs Tables, is Sunday, 
the 8th August, A.D. 807. On this day, however, 
there was no eclipse of the sun. And the nearest 
solar e'cKpges are those of the 11th February, A.D. 


3 ante. Yob YI. p, 64. 
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807, and the 31st January, A.D. 808; neither of 
which, by any means whatever, will answer to 
the recorded details. 

But, for ^aka-Samvat 730, the S&rvadhArin 
samvatsara, the result, in the same way, is 
Thursday, the 27th July, A.D. 808; and on this 
day there was an eclipse of the sun, as required* 

And, to complete the facts for the three years 
under discussion, the result, in the same way, for 
Saka-Samvat 728, the Vyaya samvatsara, is Tues¬ 
day, the 18th August, A.D. 80$. But, on this day, 
there was no eclipse of the sun. And the only 
solar eclipse recorded for that year, occurred on 
the 16th September; i.e. on the new-moon day of 
the next month, Bh&drapada, according to the 
southern system; or, according to the northern 
system, of the following month, Asvina. 

The fact that in these two inscriptions Saka- 
Samvat 780 is coupled with both the Yyaya and 
the Sarvajit samvatsara *,—taken with the fact 
that, according to the southern reckoning, it 
apparently should really have the name of Sarva- 
dMrin,—led to the belief that there was some 
mistake in these two dates. 5 

The solar eclipse, however, of the .‘ RMh anpur 
grant, seems to make it certain that the year 
intended really is 6aka-Samvab 730. 

There remains a .difficulty about the lunar 
eclipse of the Ward grant; since the Tables give 
no eclipse that will suit the recorded details. 

But here I shall leave the matter; having 
written the above notes as introductory to a paper 
by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, who, I understand, will 
prove that the record of Saka-Samvat 730 in 
both grants, coupled with the names of two 
Separate samvatsaras, is quite correct. 

J. F. Fleet. 


PROGRESS OP EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP 
No. 3. 

(1) OesterreichUche Monadsschrift fur den 
Orient , for 15th May 1886.—The first article 
(unsigned) deals with the Revenue Resources of 
China. It is dated from Shanghai, and is 
evidently written by one well versed in the 
subject. Previous writers, says the author, in¬ 
cluding Dr. Williams, author of the Middle 
Kingdom, have been unable to estimate, even 
approximately, the amount of the revenue, 
nor is this to be wondered at, when even the 

4 Cnnninghflm’a Indian Brat, p. 212. 

• I myself took it (ante, Yol. XI. p. 157; and Dyuaa- 
ties of the Kanarese District*, p. 84) that Saka-Samvai 
780 was an error, in the Warn grant, for 728, and in the 
R&dhsmrar grant, for 729. Dr. R. G. Bha a d a rkar 
(Early History of the Deklean, pp. 108,107) considered 
th*k m the R&dhanpnr grant, we have, somewhat un- 


Chinese officials at Peking themselves are unable 
to answer the question. This is due to the system 
of fanning out the collections. The principal 
source of income is the Land Tax, which is now¬ 
adays much lower than it formerly was, from 
various causes, amongst the chief of which may 
be mentioned the Taeping Rebellion. In every 
district a register is kept, containing the name of 
every possessor of land, and no transfer of landed 
property is legal which is not noted therein. In 
many districts, however, the District register has 
fallen into the greatest confusion, which materially 
interferes with the collection of revenue- This 
is interesting to European officials, who remember 
the state of the General Registers in Bengal some 
five or six years ago,. The present land revenue 
of China is estimated at about 20 million taels, 
against 32 millions in former favourable years. 
The next item of revenue is the tax on natural 
products. It is difficult to calculate the value 
of this, as it is principally paid in kind, but the 
author estimates it as being worth to the Chinese 
Government about 7£ million of taels, which, 
however, is but a small portion of that actually 
collected. A third item of revenue is the Sait 
Monopoly, which forms an important factor in 
Chinese Finance. The management and system 
of this department is so complex that some 
details of its administration are necessary, which 
the author gives. The income from this source 
is about 10 million taels. 

The second paper is a translation of portions a 
of an essay by Mr. S. B. Todd, on the Diamond 
Fields of South Africa. So also is the fourth, 
taken from the Journal of Indian Art, and deal¬ 
ing with Bidari Ware. 

The third paper (signed v. N.) is a most in¬ 
teresting abstract of General Prshewalski’s 
Journeys of Discovery in Central Asia. The 
first journey (1871-1873) extended to the sources 
of Blue River. 'Hie third journey (1877) resulted 
in the discovery of the gourde of the Yellow Biver. 
The fourth (1883), which was attended with some 
fighting, was through Northern and Southern 
Saidam, and thenoe to the Blue River, where he 
was stopped by the Tanguts, and had to fight his 
way back to Saidam. 

Amongst the Miscellaneous Notes, is an in¬ 
teresting one on the clothing of the followers of 
the Mahdi The clothing consists in a pair of 
drawers, a kind of shirt with wide sleeves called 

usually, a year and a sadivatsara both current, 

and, in the Waul grant, contrary to the (in his opinion) 
customary method, a current ^aka year, with a post 
sathvattara. Dr. Bfthler (ante, YdL YL p. 71, note) 
remarked Mud the Sarvajit —huefinra corresponds to 
&aka»Sa&T«fc781. But this is aooordxng to the northern 
reckoning of toe oyde. 
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jubba or taqta accordiii g to its shape, and a pair 
of pointed shoes of red leather. Stockings are 
prohibited. There are some curious particulars 
as to the of jubba which are prohibited. 

The Review contained in this number is — 
(a) Armenian Literature, by Dr. Joh. Hanusz, an 
article founded on the Armeno ed Indo-JEuropeo 
Ricerche Hi Carlo MoraMt, fascicolo 1 , A.-B. 
Bergamo, 1885; and on the Material dlya arm- 
yanskago tlovarya (Materials for an Armenian 
Dictionary) ; by K. P. Potkanov, Yols. I. and II., 
St. Petersburg, 1882-84. The first of these notes 
deals with the Indo-European element in Arme¬ 
nian, which is severely handled. The author is 
ofrir| to be ignorant of Comparative Grammar, 
and the book is called Worthless and exces¬ 
sively priced. The second is the work of a 
well-known Russian author on Armen i a n . He is 
the great authority of the present day on the 
modern Armenian dialect, and his new contri¬ 
bution deals not only with that form of the 
language, but with the whole question of Armenian 
Philology and History. 

(2) Oesterreichuche Monateschrift fur den 
Orient , for 15th June, 1886.—In this number 
the paper on the Revenue Resources of China 
is concluded. The author now deals with the 
Imperial customs and excise and with the 
Likin or Provincial customs. He finally estimates 
the total revenue of China as follows:— 

Land Tax in cash... 24 million taels. 

Do. in kind... 7 „ „ 

Salt Monopoly, and 

Iakin on Salt •mw« 8*5 i, i, 1 

Customs.... 13 „ ,, 

Excise A Opium Tax. 5 „ 

Likin ... 9*5 „ ,, 

Total.. 68 million taels. 

The principal hindrances to a reform in the 
Chinese revenue are the following; (1) the Auto¬ 
nomy of the Provinces j (2) the private interests 
of the Mandarins, whose name is legion; (3) the , 
consequences of the Taeping Rebellion, under 
which many provinces still suffer; (4) treaties with 
Foreign Powers, by which the rates of Customs- 
are fixed; (5) distrust in foreigners. The whole 
seriesof articles is specially noteworthy, even only 
so far as showing the interest taken in China by 
Germans. 

The next article, though most interesting, has 
HtUe reference to India, and deals with the 
Ancient Relations between Greece and Egypt. 
It is signed Rudolf von Scala. Then follows a 
continuation of Mr .Todd's paper on the Diamond 
Fields of South Africa. 


Under Miscellanous Notes we may refer to a 
description of the square bamboo of Japan taken 
from the Chinese Recorder, also to a note on the 
use of snuff in China, showing that the custom 
obtained there so far back as 1687. 

In this number the Reviews are (a) The catalogue 
of MSS. in the Berlin Library, Yol. Y., Sanskrit 
and Prakrit MSS. by A. Weber, Part H. (Brah- 
manic Literature), Berlin 1886. The Review is 
by Dr. Buhler, and is interesting and important. 
The most noteworthy MSS* are those of the rare 
Jaintodravydkarana, and of the Sabddnutdsana 
of H&nAch&rya.—(6) JCvrzgefasster Ueberblick 
%ber die bahy-lonisch-assyrische Literatur (a 
Compact Survey of the Babylonian-Assyrian 
Literature), with a chronological excursus, two 
Registers and index to 1,700 clay tablets in the 
British Museum, by Carl Bezold, Leipzig, 1886, 
Otto Schulze. Tjie Review is by D. H. Muller. A 
handbook, at once" compact and at the same time 
aiming at the greatest possible completeness, of 
the many scattered essays, Ac., on the subject, 
haa long been a desideratum to the student. 
Herr Bezold has filled the gap moBt satisfactorily, 
(c) Dr. Biihler notices the foundation of the 
Madras Sanskrit and Yemacular Text Society. 
Prof. Oppert is its Honorary Secretary, and will 
shortly publish, through it, the Grammar of 
d&kat&yana. 

(8). Oesterreichische Monateschrift fUr den 
Orient, for 15th July.—The leading article in this 
number deals with the Economic Prospects of 
Upper Burma, and is from the pen of Herr 
Emil Schlagintweit. It is to be regretted that 
this interesting paper cannot be printed at lengt&r 
It is valuable at the present moment as coming 
from one who is evidently thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, and who gives an impartial 
account of the results of the British occupation 
of that province. The paper commences with an 
account of the inhabitants whom the writer divides 
into Barmans, or inhabitants of the low-lands, 
and the Khyengs, Karens, and Shans, or inhabi¬ 
tants of the hills. The first comprise four-fifths 
of the population, and immigrated in pre-historio 
times from the eastern portion of the Him&layas, 
but have intermingled‘with the Shans and other 
races, so as to change both in appearance and 
in customs. In dealing with Burmese habits the 
writer notices that “ a far more lovely, and under 
Eastern Governments rarer, trait, is a strong love 
of truth.’* How the overworked official in an 
Indian Kachahri would sigh for an admixture of 
Burmese traits amongst the witnesses whom he 
examines, if he only knew this! The principal 
cultivation is of rice, cotton; and garden stuffs, 
while the most noteworthy handicrafts are gold 
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and silver, a silversmith being a necessary artizan 
in every village Another important manufac¬ 
ture is lacquer-work. In the larger towns, also 
iiandsome clothes and curtains are woven. The 
principal exports are rice, cotton, buffalo hide and 
horn, dried fish and fruit, spices, and timber. 
The hides and katechu go mainly to Singapore. 
The principal imports are silken stuffs and German 
salt. Germany exported 8,000 tons to Upper 
Burma, receiving wheat in exchange. 

An amusing paper on the Glories of the 
Tti^ati and Colonial Exhibition, and another 
on German Affairs in the South Sea follow. 
Then comes the conclusion of Mr. Todd’s papers 
on the Diamond Fields of South Africa. 

Amongst the Miscellaneous Notes may be men¬ 
tioned an important article on the town and the 
climate of Korea. 

The Reviews are—(u) Alphabetic Index of the 
Assyrian and Akkadian words in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, YoL II., by J. N. 
Strassmaier, &.J., Leipzig, Hi n r ichs, 1886. It is 
reviewed by Herr C. Bezold, who says of it: 
“ The beauty, accuracy, and care with which the 
whole work is carried oat, bear witness to the 
most eminent industry” He also calls it “A 
monumental work.” (6) Travels on the Perso- 
Bussisn Frontier , by Dr. Gustave R a d de, 
Leipzig, Brockhaus, reviewed by Herr Friedrich 
Muller. The most valuable portion of the work 
is the contributions to geography, geology, 
botany and zoology (especially ornithology), 
(c) Internationals Zeitschrift fur Allgemeine 
Sfrackwissenschafi (International Journal for 
General Philology), Leipzig, Barth, Yol. II., 2nd 
Katf, r ev iewed by Friedrich Muller. This is a new 
philological magazine and is most favourably 
reviewed:—“We rqjotce that mat hopes of the 
continued enriste ac o of this Magazine have been 
fulfilled, and that the first volume has been so 
quickly followed by a second.” 

The number concludes with a notice of Shankar 
p. Pandit’s new edition of the Afharva-Vida, and 
a note on some new AsOka Inscriptions found in* 
the Sforth-West Provinces, both from the pen of 
Dr. Bdhler. 

(4) Hates from ike Proceedings of the Acade- 
mis dss PueeripHon* et Belles-Lettres^ At the 
meeting of Assist May 1886 M. Bergaigne 
read a gaper on the Order of Classifica t ion 
of the h jmsm in the IJtig-VOda, and found 
himself able to formulate the following rules.— 
(*) The Big-Veda was originally composed of 
seven bocks, which followed each other according 
to the number of hymns in each, arranged accord¬ 
ing to increase, (ii) In each book each series of 
hymns addressed tothe same god or written in the 


same metre succeeded the one preceding it accord¬ 
ing to the number of hymns in each, arranged 
according to decrease. (Hi) In each series the 
hymns followed each other in decreasing order, 
according to the number of verses which each con¬ 
tained. (iv) If two hymns, which followed each 
other, had the same number of verses, that with the 
longer verses preceded that with the shorter ones. 
The apparent exceptions explain themselves on 
the principle of alterations or interpolations. 

M. Derenbourg pointed out that an analogous 
principle of classification was followed in certain 
parts of the Pentateuch, in the Qurdn, and 
especially in the Miskiut, where it is observed 
with great rigour. In each of the sections of the 
Mishna, the tractates fellow each other in decreas¬ 
ing order according to the number of chapters 
which compose them. 

At the meeting of the 28th May M. Derenbourg 
gave further information on the same subject. 
He cited, as an example, the liturgical division of 
the Pentateuch mbopericopes or Sabbatic lectures, 
distributed through the different feasts of the 
year, like the epistles and gospels for Sundays 
and Holidays in the Catholic Church. The first 
book of the Pentateuch , Genesis, contains twelve 
pMcopes; the second. Exodus, eleven; the third 
Leviticus, ten; the fourth, Numbers, nine; and 
the fifth, Deuteronomy, eight. It is true that 
Numbers is at the present day divided into ten 
p&icopes, but according to ancient tradition the 
eighth and the ninth originally formed only one. 
Deuteronomy appears to have eleven, but the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh are reserved for the 
feasts of the month Tishri, which is not a portion 
of the ordinary liturgical year. 

At the meeting of the 10th June, the prix 
Stanislas lulien was awarded to P. S&aphjn 
Oouvreur, for his Dictionnaire frangais~chmoi*, 
eontenant las expressions Us plus ustiis do la 
‘ longue Mandarine. 

The of the 9th July was rendered mere 

usually interestingby M. Dieulafoy’s report of 
the recent ar<hmologicalinvestigations at Sttsiana. 

\5) Beaus Critique.—The number for June 7th 
is rendered specially interesting to Or ie n t a li sts 
by a review of a Notice Mr le Ucre ds Barlaam 
ei loasapk, accompagnde dfextredt* dm texts grec 
et des versions arabe et SUpiopienne, by H. 
Zotenberg, Paris, Massenneuvfe, 1889, (reprinted 
from the notices of and extracts from the MSS. 
of the BibKothlque Nationals), The history of 
Barbara sad Joasaph has been thoroughly 
gen* into in the presentwork. According to the 
reviewer (who signs hxmseM Sb P.% the Greek 
text as we have it near has erase to us from 
Indian sources, through the PahVari and then the 
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Syriac. He thus differs from M. Zotenberg who 
believes the Greek text (founded, of course, on an 
Indian base) to be the original one, and points out 
numerous citations in it from the Bible and the 
Greek Fathers in support of bis assertion. G. P. 
is inclined to believe that these Christian addi¬ 
tions were inserted into the Greek translations in 
a later recension. M. Zotenberg shows that the 
basis of the Greek version is some edition of the 
Lolitavistara , and that the Chinese paraphrase 
♦>£ the AbhinUhkrcmana-Slitra is the one amongst 
those editions which approaches nearest to our 
version. From a study of the theological portion 
of the work M. Zotenberg is able to fix its date as 
between A.D. 620 and 634, and considers it pro¬ 
bable that its author was John, Abbot of St. Saba 
Antiochu*. In an appendix to the work he has 
given:—^1) The Greek text of the non-evangelical 
apologues inserted in the Romance;—(2) Extracts 
from the Arabic version hitherto unpublished;— 
(3) Extracts from the Ethiopic version. 

G. A. Grierson. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
TATAH KJX VXB8E8. 

What are called <RT: verses are very popular 

in MithilA, They are called so because the last 


line ends with the words cTcT: far*what is thegoocL 
of it/ repeated four times. Here are two examples. 
The first is said to be by Kalid&sa. The other is* 
anonymous. 

5T 'TT*- 

1 Wealth, piled high as a mountain, but no* 
liberality;—Eloquence, reaching to perfection* but 
no powey;—A frame, skilled in action, but no fame ; 
An intellect, sharp as the point of Jcu&a grass, but 
no education:—What is the good of it ? What is 
the good of it ? What is the good of it ?’ 

WITH 

m; ftr RN: f% NN: f% for* It 

* A handsome person, and a handsome wife; a 
gorgeous palace; and wealth piled high as Mount 
Meru:—If the heart is not fixed on the child of 
Yasodd:—What is the good of them p What is the 
good of them ?’ 

G. A. Grierson. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Uva8Agauasao, or the Religious Profession of an 
Uvlsaga, expounded in ten lectures, being 1 the 
seventh Auga of the Jains. Edited in the Original 
Prdkrit, with the Sanskrit commentary of Abhaya- 
d£v&, and an English translation with notes, by 
A. F. Runour Hosrnta. Published for the Biblio¬ 
theca Indies, Calcutta 1885. Fasciculus I. 

By publishing this work Dr. Hoemle has again 
added to the heavy debt which all Pr&kfit scholars 
owe to him. This first fasciculus consists of (1) 
a pr elimin ary introduction (pp. i-xi) describing 
the MSS. which were available for the prepara¬ 
tion of the work, and the critical principles fol¬ 
lowed by the author; (2) the text of the first 
ajjhayana of the Uv*sagadasAd (pp. 1-44); (3) 
the Commentary thereof (pp. 1-30); and (4) the 
translation and notes (pp. 1.63). In itself it 
therefore forms a most complete wna.nna.1 for the 
study of Jain Prikrit, and is, so far as I *tt\ 
aware, the only one in the English language. 
The fact that works like the Shagavati of Prof. 
Weber, and the thaodifa^SwUaot Prof. Leumann 
are in German* has barred them from a large 
circle of readers, and the present work will, 
therefore, supply a long-felt want. 

Before deeding with the contents of the work, 
I would draw attention to the creditable style in 
which it has been issued from the press. The type 


is clear, and, by a happy idea, the rubrical direc¬ 
tions in the Prdkrit text, as well as the catch¬ 
words in the commentary, hare been printed 
in red type. In referring from the text to the 
commentary or translation, this- will be found a 
most convenient arrangement, and deserves 
imitation in similar editions. Until some device 
corresponding to our Italic type is invented 
for Devandgarl, red type will remain almost a 
necessity for some classes of oriental work. 
Some years ago, I suggested the adoption of the 
Kaithi type of the Bengal Government, which runs 
in “ sorts” parallel with Devan&gari, for this 
purpose, but the recommendation did not gain 
support. KaitM very closely corresponds to our 
Italic. It is the running hand of Devandgari, 
from which it differs in little except the “ body” 
of the type, and in having the top line knocked 
off. Gujar&ti has already solved the problem by 
using, when occasion requires, a thick-bodied type 
corresponding to our “ Egyptian.” 

As its name denotes the TTvdtagaias&d (which ia 
the 7th Jain Anga) deals with the religious pro¬ 
fession of a Jain TTvdtaga, or lay-devotee. 1 
The first lecture narrates how a merchant Ananda, 
and his wife Sivamandd of Ydniyag&ma or Yai- 


TbU tboocfc » convenient ttaaslstioa is not strictly accarsie } m p. i 
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s&li, winch Cunningham places about J 27 miles 
north of Patna, were converted by MahJvira, 
when on a visit to his native place, Koll&ga, a 
suburb of that town.* Aiianda was a Kshatriya 
and belonged to the same clan ( Ndya-kula , Skr. 
jnairt-lcula), and his name occurs in more than 
one of the Jain sacred books. Thus in the 
HSmachandra Ydga&dstra (III. 151) he is adduced 
as a typical example of a faithful Srdvaka. After 
his conversion Ananda takes the twelve vows of a 
householder. 8 Then he renounces certain gross 
sins, as follows:— 

1. Gross ill-usage of living beings. 

2. Grossly lying speech. 

3. Gross taking of things not given, i.e. 

theft or robbery. 

He next limits himself to contentment with 
his own wife, and to a certain amount or use of 
various possessions or articles (such as gold, 
animals, ploughs, toilet articles, washing-water, 
food, drink, and perfumes) and finally renounces 
the four kinds of unprofitable employment, viz.— 

1. Malevolent conduct. 

2. Inconsiderate conduct. 

3. Giving of dangerous objects. 

4. Directing of sinful deeds. 

With the above may well be compared the 
moral (as distinct from the disciplinary) com¬ 
mandments of Buddhism taken from chapter 107 
of the Sutta-Nipdta. Buddha forbids— 

1. Yerse 19, Destruction of life. 

2. „ 20, Stealing anything. 

3. „ 21, Adultery. 

4. „ 23, Lying. 

5. „ 24, The use of intoxicating drinks. 

These are the five obligatory commandments 

( pmehoMla ) binding on every Buddhist. It will 
be observed that the first, second and fourth, 
agree with the first, third, and second gross sins 
mentioned above. The third, adultery, agrees 
with the first limitation. The fifth is not speci¬ 
fically mentioned in the TJv4*agada*&6 so far 
as published. 

Mah&vlra then addresses Ananda, and warns 
him to know and avoid five typical offences against 
each of various laws. The latter then recites a 
^profession of faith, and returning home sends his 
wife SivanandA to Mah&vira to receive instruction. 

Ananda lived fourteen years a blameless life 
as a house-holder, and then making over his 
household to his eldest son set up a pteaha house, 
in the Koll&ga suburb of the town, where he 
practised, in order, the eleven standards of self¬ 
mortification. At the conclusion of the last he 
became, as might be expected, emaciated and 


reduced to a skeleton, and then resolved to under¬ 
take the twelfth, and last, act of mortal emacer- 
ation by starving himself to death. While per¬ 
forming this he so developed his psychic forces 
and was vouchsafed the gift of such super¬ 
natural sight, that the monk Goyama refused 
to believe it, till he was certified of the fact by Ma- 
b&vira himself. Finally, having made confession 
of sins and promise of amendment, and being 
sunk in deep spiritual abstraction, he attained 
his death, and was reborn a deca in the Aruna 
abode.” The lecture concludes with a prophecy 
of Mah&vira, that in after ages he would, in his 
next birth, obtain perfection in the great Yideha 
country. 

Such is the plot, if I may use the term, of the 
first book of this layman’s bible. It gives much 
information regarding the doctrines of Jainism, 
many of which can be usefully compared by the 
English-knowing reader with the corresponding 
tenets of Buddhism. One comparison has already 
been made above. Attention may also be drawn 
to another, that between the pusaka or Sunday 
ordinances (with the four-fold abstinence from 
food, bodily attentions, sexual intercourse, and 
daily work) of the Jains, and the vpOsaiha or¬ 
dinances of the Buddhists. 

Many of Dr. Hoerale’s notes are valuable 
historical or linguistic essays. A specimen of 
the former is the long account of Yai&li ou 
pp. 3 ff. On page 16 there is a reference to 
an euphonic insertion of m in the compound 
agaru-kunkuma-ckandana-m-udi6him. There is a 
custom amongst the illiterate Brahmans of Tirhut, 
which may have some connection with this. If one 
of these wishes to pose as a learned man before his 
fellow-villagers, houses long Sanskrit words in 
fAHrmg Maithili, adding the syllable am (Sanskrit 
neut. nom.) to as many of them as possible, quite 
regardless of grammar or sense. It is de rigueur 
to lay as strong an accent as possible on this final 
syllable, in order to draw special attention to the 
speaker's learning. Thus you will hear one of 
these fellows saying 4 barpandiklm , “ he is a great 
Bandit,” instead of 4 bay pandit . Of course the 
1 fu m in g of these men is beneath contempt. They 
are the laughing-stock v of real Pandits, and 
numbers of not very delicate stories are levelled 
at this peculiarity of theirs. 

On p. 34, there is an interesting note on the 
Jain meaning of the phrase 4 longing after this 
world/ Here * this world’ does not mean * the 
present world,’ it means * the world of men’ as 
opposed to * the world of Devas/ &c, and the 
reference is to a future rebirth into * this world 


* The reader is referred to the 
<m Vai&U sad its suburbs, ou pp. 




interesting note 
• of Dr. Hoerale’s 


translation. 

* See H&aaeksadr*’* TBpa&rtra, II. IB-114. 
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of men/ The ascetic is not to long after being 
reborn. 

On p. 38, there is a new explanation of the 
puzzling word duruhai. Dr. Hoemle suggests 
that it is ud-r6haM with metathesis of ud to 
du, In the following note on the phrase nti tin ’ 
atthi samatthk Dr. Hoemle says—“A form ina , 
as an instrumental singular, is possible, after the 
analogy of tina; but its existence hitherto, so 
far A* I am aware, is unproved/’ It may be 
useful to draw attention to the fact that, although 
them 'is no classical Sanskrit demonstrative 
pronoun which would make its instrumental &nd, 
still this very instrumental exists in the Yedic 
language, e g. in B. Y.11.73,9, where ina is trans¬ 
lated by the commentators as an&na. Many 
Pr&krit forms find their explanation in the older 
Yedic language. 

Space will not allow me to discuss the, other 
interesting essays contained in these notes. I 
must content myself by specially referring my 
readers to those on the standards of an Uvdsaga 
(p. 45), and on the five kinds of knowledge (p. 48). 
All scholars must hope for another instalment at 
an early date of a work begun so well. 

Geo&cub A. Grierson, 
Bray, Co . Wicklow, lot September 1886. 

The SroDHiJrrA-XAiTKTTDi of Bhattojidixshita, edit¬ 
ed by Ka.sxna.th Pancubano Parana. Bombay, 
Nirgayaslgar Press, SfikS 1807, 8to., pp. 2, 467, 
111, and 61. 

The longer I am teaching Sanskrit in a German 
University, the more often have I- occasion to 
observe, that the difficulty of procuring the 
necessary books and the enormous prices charged 
for them are not the least among the obstacles in 
the way of a more general and more extended 
study of Sanskrit in this comatry. It so happens, 
that I intend to lecture on the Laghu-kaumudt. 
Unless I myself take care to provide a sufficient 
number of copies beforehand, I shall probably be 
told by my students that only a single oopy of the 
work k for sale at Leipsie, and that the price of 
that one oopy is 20 shillings- My pupils at Poona 
would have procured a hundred copies at a day’s 
notice, and would have paid 8 annas. I am grate¬ 
ful, then, for every effort made in Tnfliit, be it by 
the Government or by private publishers, which 
may tend to lessen the dififUm l ftie s we have to 
contend with, and I gladly bring to the notice of 
the public thk neat edition of the Stddh&nta- 
’Kaumndift for which we are to the 

proprietor of the Nlrnayasdgar Press, and which 
European students, if th^y set about it m tfae right 
way, should be able to purchase for 4 shillings, 
while hitherto they have had to pay eight times 
as much for the Calcutta «**** 


And its low price is nob the only thing to 
recommend this new Bombay edition. Having been 
got up after the fashion of European books, and 
being in one volume, the edition is much more 
handy than previous editions. And as the editor 
has numbered the Sfttras consecutively, besides 
giving their places in the Ashtddhydyi , and has 
also added an alphabetical index of the Sdtras, 
showing where the rules occur both in - the 
Siddhdnta- Kaumudi and in the Ashtddhydyi , the 
student is saved the trouble of preparing an index 
of the kind, which indeed is indispensable, for 
himself. The use of the book has been further 
facilitated by appending, for the sake of ready 
reference, their proper numbers to any rules 
which have been quoted by Bhatt6jidikshita in 
his commentary. Some errors or misprints of 
former editions have no doubt been repeated in 
the present one. As in the Calcutta edition, the 
role 1091 is wrongly made an optional rule. 
Similarly, under 2579 we are referred to P. II. 4, 
51, end under 2601 to P. YI. 1,31, while really the 
first rule is in the Ashtddhydyi YI. 1. 31, and the 
second II. 4, 51. Under 2763 we have achami for 
dchdmi , as in the Benares and Calcutta editions. 
But many mistakes of the other-editions certainly 
have been corrected, and I therefore feel no hesi¬ 
tation in saying, that the work under notice is the 
best edition of the Biddhdnta-Kaumudi hitherto 
published. 

Besides the text of the Siddhdnta-Kaumudt and 
the index already mentioned, the editor has given 
ns in the shape of Parifishtas the original text of 
P&nini’s Ashtddhydyi , the Qanapdtha arranged in 
the order of the Sfitras and Y&rttikas in which the 
Ganas are referred to, the Dhdtupdtha, Lihgdnu * 
idsana, and the so-called Bigvdda redaction of 
the Pdnin&ya-Sikshd. Of these, the two last 
might well have been omitted; the more so because 
the text here printed undoubtedly contains nume¬ 
rous mistakes. The text of the Ashtddhydyi 
| also, which generally follows the printed editions, 
might by a comparison of good MSS. have been 
improved on, more often still than has actually 
been the case. On the two other PariHsht os, 
which no doubt aare indispensable, I suspend my 
judgment, because I have not at hand the MSS. 
which alone would enable me to test the value of 
the texts here printed. 

In conclusion, I may well say that thhi new 
Bombay edition in every way is a derided improve¬ 
ment on previous edjions, and that it will be 
gratefully received by the small number of Boro* 
pean scholars who take an interestinthe national 
grammar at India. 

7. Xdsbq*** 

Gd&x if#n, 
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BT I. F. FLEET, BO.C.S., C.I.E. 


I RECENTLY had occasion to examine in 
detail some Twhchakgs, or Hindu Almanacs, 
for the £aka years 1799 to 1808 inclusive; 
and, amongst other points of interest that came 
to my notice, is the feet that this series of 
years includes a lunar fortnight consisting 
of only thirteen solar days. 

Theoretically, and very often in practice 
also, the fifteen tithis of a lunar fortnight 
correspond to fifteen solar days. And, in 
practice, they very often, through expunction 
of a tithi, decrease to fourteen solar days ; 
or, through repetition of a tithi, extend to 
sixteen solar days. Bnt their reduction so 
far as to cover only thirteen solar days, can 
only happen through the expunction of two 
tithis in the fortnight, which is in itself rare 
enough; and, in every other instance that I 
have come across, the expunction of two tithis 
in one and the same fortnight has been accom¬ 
panied by the repetition of another tithi in 
the s ame fortnight, which makes up the 
fty flirann ly yumm-nm ' Mimfer of fourteen Solar 

days. 

The lunar fortnight in question, consisting 
of only thirteen solar days, is the bright fort¬ 
night of the month Jyfehtha (May-June) of 
Saka-Samvat 1800 (A.D. 1878-79), the Balm- 
dhanya smhvatsara. 

1 took my information, in the first instance, 
from the late Professor KM Lakshmait Chba- 
tr$’s almanac, published by conjointly him and 
Panduraog Ab& J6shl M6gh£, in Bombay. 
According to this almanac, the first tithi of 
the bright fortnight of the month fell on Sun¬ 
day, the 2nd June ; x the second and fifteenth 
tithis were expunged; there was no repetition 
of a tithi; and thus the full-moon was reprer 
sented by the fourteenth, instead of the fif¬ 
teenth tithi, and this tithi fell on Friday, the 
14th June. I would add, for completeness as 
regards the surroundings, that, in the following 
dark fortnight of the month, the fifth tithi 
was repeated, and there was no expunction of 
a tithi ; and the new-moon, represented as 


usual by the fifteenth tithi of the fortnight or 
the thirtieth of the mon£h, fell on Sunday, the 
30th June. This brought the number of solar 
days in the dark fortnight up to sixteen, and 
the number in the whole month up to twenty- 
nine, which is the minimum number of solar 
days in a lunar month of the Hindu limi-solar 
year. 

The late Professor Kero Lakshman Chhatr£ 
was a well-known mathematician and astrono¬ 
mer,* in Government Service; and his almanacs 
are more likely to be essentially correct than 
any other Native almanacs that I know of. 
Bnt they differ from others considerably, even 
in leading points; notably in respect of the 
intercalation of months. And I am told that 
they are regarded rather as theoretical ones, 
intended to improve and rectify the calendar; 
and that they are not much used by Hindus 
for practical purposes. 

I therefore thought it desirable to compare, 
on so interesting a point, any other almanacs 
that I could obtain. And I have compared 
Ganp&t Krishnaji’s almanac, published in 
Bombay, which seems to be the best and most 
correct after Prof. K. L. Chhatrtfs, and is the 
one most in use in the Bombay Pres id ency; 
another almanac published at Poona by Pindu- 
rang Vithfchal BAna4V> another published at 
Poona by R&wji Sridhar G6ndhal$kar; and a 
fourth, of which the title-page, Ac^ are missing* 

These four almanacs expunge the third 
tithi, instead of the second, of the bright fort¬ 
night of Jy&htha; and repeat the fourth 
tithi, instead of the fifth, of the dark fortnight. 

But in all other respects they agree with 
Prof. K. L. Ghhatrl’s Almanac; except, of 
course, in the ghat&d and pals winch give 
the end of each tithi, and the differences in 
which lead to the differences in the expunction 
and repetition. 

kr%A the feet is thus established, that the 
bright fortnight of Jyfehtha of &akg~ 

Samvat 1800 did consist of only thirteen solar 
days. 


1 Ik tihe preoeding year* 3*ka-SariiTat 1709, them was 
am nrteroalary montb,--no<x>*ding to K* L. Chhatefa al- 
xpanae, Sritawt, and according to GaepetKiishwbjfe 
dTnmm, Jytfthjfha; oonaeqnentfar, 18M 

oommeamd mttwr litei on th* Sid Ayril; Mid, m . 



• Witneeft, in partioalar, Ida Orafcg 
JWifctdWA, or Tables for oftloalfttmf fee Ftaoer of the ■ 
Planets. 
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The circumstances of this fortnight furnish 
a pointed confirmation of my statement, at 
page 42 above, that the results obtainable from 
Gen. Cunningham’s and Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s 
Tables,—or from any other Tables, the calcu¬ 
lations from which have to be based on the 
supposition that each lunar fortnight of the 
Hindu year covers a certain unvarying number 
of solar days,—can only be accepted as closely 
approximate results. 

Suppose we have, in a Hindu book or in¬ 
scription, the record of Saka-Samvat 1800, the 
month Jyeshtha (in Southern In d i aor, in 
Northern India, the following month, Ashadha), 
the dark fortnight, the first tithi, Sanivara or 
Saturday. It is required to find, by means of 
their Tables, the corresponding English date. 

By both the Tables, Saka-Samvat 1800 
should commence,—as in the Native alma- 
nacs,—on Wednesday, the 3rd April,* A.D. 
1876. The tithi in question should fall on the 
seventy-fifth solar day of the year. And the 
result would be Sunday, the 16th June. But, 
owing to preceding expunctions and repeti¬ 
tions, the tithi in question really fell on the 
seventy-fourth solar day of the year; viz. 
Saturday, the 15th June. And there would 
have been a difference of two days, instead of 
one; but that the preceding month, Vaisakha, 
really consisted of thirty solar days,—-instead 
of only twenty-nine, as should be the case in 
accordance with the theoretical arrangement of 
the months given in the Tables in qnestion. 

A later date in the same year,—the month 
Ashatjha, the bright fortnight (southern and 
northern), the first tithi, Chandravara or Mon- 
day,—works ont correctly by the same Tables ; 
with the result of Monday, the 1st July. But 
this is only because it happens to occupy its 
theoretically normal place on the ninetieth 
solar day of the year. This, however, is in 
consequence of an arrangement of the preced¬ 
ing months different from the theoretical One 
given by Gen. Cunningham and Mr. C. PatelL 
According to them, Chaitra should include 
thirty solar days; Vaisakha, twenty-nine; and 
Jydshtha, thirty. Whereas,—following the 
southern arrangement,—the actual numbers 

3 I should remark, however, that Gen. Cunningham's 
book, as published, gives Thursday, Idle 4th April. But, 
in the copy given by him to me, he has corrected this 
entry into Wednesday, the 3rd April. 

* This, of oourse, is a purely imaginative occurrence. 


are. Chaitra, thirty; Yaiiakha, thirty; and 
JySshtha, twenty-nine. 

Of course it will be found that innumer¬ 
able dates will work out correctly from the 
Tables in question. But the difference of one 
day, pointed out above, in respect of Jyeshtha 
(in Southern India; or, in Northern India, 
Ashadha) krishna 1, is quite sufficient in 
itself,*—apart from the fact that numberless 
other similar instances might be quoted,—to 
establish my position that the results obtainable 
from such Tables are only to be taken as 
approximately correct; though they are of con¬ 
siderable use, as giving by easy and quick 
means, clues as to the dates for which correct 
results may be established by more accurate 
processes. 

As might be expected, references to so excep¬ 
tional an occurrence as a lunar fortnight of 
thirteen solar days, are to be found in Sans¬ 
krit literature. 

Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit has drawn my attention 
to the following verses in the Mahabharata, 
Bhishmaparva , adh&ya iii. vv. 28, 32, 33, in the 
speech of Vyasa to Dhritarashtra, shortly 
before the commencement of the war between 
the PAndavas and the Kauravas, in which he 
describes a number of phenomena and evil 
omens, indicative of the great slaughter that 
there would be in the war:— 
Chandr-adityav^ubhau grastav= 
dk-Ahna hi trayodasim | 
a-parvani graham yatau 

praja-saihkshayam=iclichhatali || 28 
Chaturdasim panchadasim 

bhuta-purvam cha sbodasim | 
imam tu n=4bhijane=ham= 
amavasyam tray6da aim | 
chandra-sfiryav==nbhau grastAv= 
dkawnasim tray6daiim II 32 
A-parvani grahen^aitau 

prajah samkehapayishyatalj I 
„ mamsa-varsham ponas=Hivram= 
asit=krishna-tray6daiim | 
s6nitair=vaktra-sampfirn A 

a-tpptasM&tra rakshasAb || 33 
(V. 28.) “ The moon and the sun were both 
eclipsed on the same day, 4 during the thirteenth 

But it seems to be baaed on the fact that on the 
mndodsyd, when alone a solar eoUpse can take place, 
the son and the moon are together,, and on the supposi¬ 
tion tost Rfihn, who in Hindu mythology causes eclipses, 
swallowed, on this occasion, both the son and toe 
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(night) ; 5 (ami, being thus) both eclipsed on 
a day which is not the proper occasion, they 
indicate a desire for the destruction of man¬ 
kind.—(V. 32). I know of previous occasions 
on which the new-moon tithi has become the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth (night) ; 
but I do not know of any previous occasion on 
which it has become the thirteenth,—a thir¬ 
teenth (night), in one and the same month, 
during which the moon and sun were both 
eclipsed,—(Y. 33). Through (th&ir) eclipse on 
a day which is not the established occasion, 
they both will wish to destroy mankind; and 
again, during the thirteenth (night) of the dark 
fortnight, there was a heavy rain of flesh, in 
which the demons were not satisfied, (though) 
their mouths were quite full of blood.” 

And Rangasastri Madhavaisfitri Maybhatfce, 
of Narsimhpur in the Poona District, has given 
me the following two passages, from astrologi¬ 
cal books, which, like the above from the 
Mahabharata, maintain the supposed ill-omened 
nature of such a fortnight:— 

In the MuhurtarQamfati , Misraprakarana, 
verse 133, we have:— 

Trayodasa-dinah paksho 

yasmin=varsh£ bhavet=tada I 
praju-n& 80 =tha durbhiksharh 

tatha bhumibhujam kshayah U 133 
“When in any year there may be a lunar 
fortnight consisting of thirteen days, then 
(there will be) loss of population, and famine, 
and destruction of kings.” 

And, in the Mu hdrta- Ghintd mani, Subha- 
subhaprakaraua, verse 48, we have 
Ast§ varjyam Simha-Nakra-stha-Jiv6 

varjyam k6chid= vakrag6 ck=4tichar6 | 
Gurv-Adity& visva-ghasre=pi pakshS 
prochus=tad-vad=*danta-ratn-adi- 

bhfisham II 48 

“ Any (auspicious) act which is to be avoid¬ 
ed at the time of the setting (of Jupiter) 

moon. The passage appears to point to an eclipse of 
the sun on an amavdsyd which was the thirteenth solar 
day of the dark fortnight 5 and this might possibly be 
utilised to shew the date ai which the passage was 
written. 

• That, in opposition with tragdda&m, we have here 
to supply r&tnm, not tithim, is indicated by the ‘Com¬ 
mentary (Bombay edition), whioh explains traytidaHm, 
in verse 32, by ira«/ 1 daidndm«ahnd»ii ptirantm, “the 
completion of fifteen daysand on the words tkorindstih 
trayddaHm, in the same verse, gives 6Jcaksminn*$va m&sS 
bhavdah pUrvath trayd&aJydrh rdtrau. In explaining, 
under verse 28, that the parva-darki or ' appearance of 


is to be avoided when Jupiter is in Leo or 
in Capricomus; (and) some (say also when he 
is) in retrogression, and when (his) motion is 
accelerated. (And some say that any such act 
should be avoided) when Jupiterand the Sun are 
together in one sign; and also in a lunar fort¬ 
night which is injurious to all people; (and) 
they say that, by the same rule, the wearing 
of ornaments of ivory, jewels, Ac., (is to be 
avoided on the same occasions ).” —Here, in con¬ 
nection with the wordB visva-ghasre^pi pah she, 
“ and also in a lunar fortnight which is injuri¬ 
ous to all people,” the Commentary says*— 
Yasmin-pakshd tithi-dvaya-nisaJj sa trayddasa- 
dinaljt pakshah s6=^ti-nindyah || Uktam cha l 
Pakshasya madhy$ dvi-tifchav(#w)=ap£tam tada 
bhavM-Raurava-k41ay3ga^ l pakshS vinashte 
sakalam vinashtam^ty*=ihur*^harya-varah 
samastib II Tatha | Trayodasa-dine pakshe 
tad£ samharatd jagat | api varsha-sahasr&na 
k&laydgah. prakirttita iti \\ Tasmiu=pakshe 
subha-karma varjyam=ity=ahuli \\ ChandA 
svarah | Trayodasa-dine pakshe viv^h-adi na 
karay^fc | Garg-adi-munayah prahub krite 
mrityus=tada bhavSt II Up an ay an am paiina- 
yanam v&marambh-adi-punya-karmani yatra 
dvikshaya-pakshS kuryan=na jijivishuh puru- 
shah;—“ When in any lunar fortnight there is 
a loss of two tithis, that (fortnight) consists of 
thirteen days, and is to be looked upon with 
extreme disfavour. And it has been said:— 
‘ Let two tithis disappear in the middle of a 
lunar fortnight, then there will be the 
Raurava 0 conjunction of time ; when a lunar 
fortnight is destroyed, then everything is des¬ 
troyed,—so say all the best teachers/ And so 
it is said,— 4 When there is a lunar fortnight 
consisting of thirteen days, then the universe 
is annihilated; (this) conjunction is declared 
(as occurring) only after a thousand years/ 
They say that, in such a lunar fortnight, any 
auspicious act is to be avoided. (Thus), Chan- 
dSsvara (says), — ‘In a fortnight consisting of 

the day of conjunction or opposition of the mm and 
moon,* falls properly on the fifteenth day (paAchada# 
dhni) ? but on the sixteenth, if there is an increase of 
one tithi, and on the fourteenth, if there is an exp unction 
of one tithi, it adds the remark—titM-deaga-kikogos-tu 
Uht na Sfatrd i&ruktam, —“ but the expanotion of two 
tithis , (though occurring) in practice, (is a thing which) is 
not declared in the scientific treatises.” 

8 Raurava is the name of the fifth Katpaj also of one 
of the Hindu hel ls. 

T This, of course, is an extensive exaggeration. A 
lnnar fortnight of thirteen solar days appears to seen? 
at least onoe in twenty-fire years. 
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thirteen days, one should not celebrate mar¬ 
riages, &c .; if any such ceremony is per¬ 
formed, then the result is death,—so say Garga. 
and other saints. Investiture with the sacred 
thread; marriage; laying the foundations of 
a house, and other meritorious acts; (and) 
going on a journey ,—(these are things which i), 
if a man desires to live, he should not do in a 
lunar fortnight in which there are two expunc- 
tions ( 0 / a tithi ).’ ” 

While revising the proofs of the preceding 
part of this note, I have received from Mr. Sh. 
B. Dikshit another interesting instance of a 
lunar fortnight of only thirteen solar days. 

I had asked him to compute for me the de¬ 
tails of the Verawal inscription of Arjnnadeva; 8 
and, in order to settle all the surroundings of 
this date once for all, to make the calculations 
for §aka-Samvat 1185 and 1187,—as well as for 
Saka-Samvat 11 86 , which is the true equivalent of 
Yalabhi-Samvat 945,—and to make them by the 
southern, as well as by the northern, reckoning. 

In making the calculations for Saka-Samvat 

/ - 


1185, according to the southern reckoning, he 
has found that the full-moon tithi of "the bright 
fortnight of Ashadha fell on Saturday, the 
23rd June, A.D. 1263; and the new-moon 
tithi of the dark fortnight of the same month, 
on Friday, the 6th July. And this gives 
thirteen solar days for the fifteen tithis of the 
dark fortnight of this month, Ashadha, in 
Southern India, or of Sravana in Northern 
India; “except,” he says, “perhaps in some 
parts far off in the east of India.” 

Of course, two of the? tithis of this fortnight 
were expunged. The authorities differ as to 
which these two tithis were.' But, one of 
them was early in the fortnight; and the 
details of this have uot been worked out, 
because they do not bear upon the actual date 
under computation. The other was either the 
twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth tithi. And 
according to the determination of this,—to be 
settled hereafter,—the date under computa¬ 
tion, vis. Ashadha krishna 13, was either 
Wednesday, the 4th July, or Thursday, the 
5th July; unless it was itself expunged. 


/ THE YASUDEYA AND GOPICHANDANA UPANISHADS. 
BY COLONEL G- A. JACOB, BOMBAY STAFF COBPS. 


These two Upanishads appear now in print 
for the first time. When Professor Weber 
wrote his History of Indian Literature, he* 
had, apparently, not heard of the former; and 
the latter was only known to him by name. 
We have therefore not had the benefit of an 
analysis of them from his able pen. Their 
opening and closing sentences have appeared in 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit 
Mamis&ripts; but no attempt has been made to 
publish them in extenso. 

Like most of the minor Upanishads of the 
fourth Yeda, they have no real claim to the 
title; but, as the subject-matter is not altoge¬ 
ther devoid of interest, no apology is needed 
for mak i n g them public. Indeed, it is desir¬ 
able that everything claiming the dignity of an 
Upa nish ad should be brought to the light, so 
that, if undeserving, it may be shorn of the 
adventitious merit derived from that claim, 
which will cling to it as long as it is enveloped 
in the darkness of ignorance.' 


In preparing the text, I have used the fol¬ 
lowing MSS.:— 

For the V&sudSva. 

1. One of the set of 59 Upanishads classi¬ 
fied as No. 133 of 1880-81, in the Deccan 
College Library. 

2. MS. No. 355 of 1883-84, in the same 
Library. It contains the text and Narayana’s 
Dijpikd. 

3. MS. No. 1645 from the Government 
Collection at Calcutta. It also contains the 
text and commentary. 

For the Gdplchandana. 

1. MS. No. 127 of 1880-81, in the Deccan 
College Library. 

2. A copy made for me at Benares, under 
Dr. Thibant’s orders. 

3. A copy of MS. No. 222 in the Library of 
the Mahar&js of Bikanir. 

4. MS. No. 337 of 1883-84, in the Deccan 
College. Text and Tftpikd, 


• gate, VoL XI. p.Sdft 
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5. MS. No. 1645 from Calcutta. Text and 
Commentary. 

My first acquaintance with tlie Gopkharulcnia- 
Upanishad was through the manuscript which 
heads the list; and I was not a little puzzled 
at finding that its opening portion was identical 
with the first two sections, and a part of the 
third section, of the Vdsudiva-Upanishad. The 
subject-matter, too, of both was very similar; 
yet it was impossible to determine the relation 
in which the one stood to the other. I had 
not then seen NarAy ana’s annotations on them ; 
but the perusal of his Dipikd on the Kdl&gni- 
rudra- Upanishad seemed to establish the ac¬ 
curacy of the manuscript above referred to; 
for, in the course of an argument as to the 
meaning of a certain passage in the Kdldgniru - 
dra, he uses the following words,—“Vasude- 
vopanishadi Gopichandanopanisbadi cha, Yaish- 
navan uddisya, Naradena Yasudevam prati,— 

4 Bhagavan nrdhvapundrasya vidhim dravya- 
mantrasthanadisahitam m£ bruhiti’ prishtA sati, 
‘Tam hdvacha’ ity adindrdh vapu n dravid ha - 
nach cha, ”—“ and because it is with refer¬ 
ence to the Yaishnavas that in the Vdsudeva 
and Gfiptchandana, Upanishads, when Krishna 
is asked by Narada saying—* Sire! tell 
me the role regarding the iIrdhvapundra, 
what substance is used for it, what mantras 
are required, and to what parts it is to be 
applied/ its application is enjoined in the 
passage beginning with 1 And he said to him’.” 

jSTow, taking this in conjunction with the 
reading of MS. 127, it was not unreasonable to 
infer that the quotations contained in it were to 
be found in both the Upanishads named; but 
a subsequent reference to the Dipikd on the 
Gopichandanay as well as to other MSS. of 
the text, showed that this was not the case, and 
that what Narayana meant was, that the in¬ 
junction as to the urdhvapundra which com¬ 
mences in the Vdsudeva with the dialogue here 
referred to, is continued in the Qopichandana. 

That the latter is supplementary to the 
former* is affirmed by Narayana in the follow¬ 
ing words,—“Tatra [i.e. V Aqude vSpanishadi] 
na j nay ate gopichandanay6h kirn pravrittinimi- 
ttam, kas charthah, kascha VasudA vas, tasya cha 
gopibhih kah sambandhah, kutascha tasyfit- 
pattih, kinnimittam cha gopibhis tasya 
prakshalanam kritam, kim cha tasya vaibha- 
vam, kim cha taddharanadanadiphalam iti * 


G6pichandan6panisliad Arabhyate l” 

There can be no doubt that the Gopichanda- 
na Upanishad begins with the words Gopikd 
ndma savxraWiam. This, too, is the way in 
which my copy of the Bikanir MS. com¬ 
mences ; although in the printed catalogue its 
opening words are said to be Atha yfipkhanda- 
naui namaskrlhja (vide section 2 of the Yasii- 
diva.) On receiving my copy through the 
Political Agent, I observed the discrepancy, 
but was assured, on enquiry, that nothing had 
been omitted. 

It is unnecessary to allude to the subject- 
matter of the two Upanishads, as translations 
accompany them. I was unable to ascertain 
tbe meaning of the words urdhvailandin and 
urdhvayiga ; but perhaps some one will be 
able to throw light on them. The dictionaries 
give no help. 

The Chakratlrtha referred to in the Va$M- 
deva-Upanishad is some sacred spot or batliing- 
place in Bvftrakft; probably near the mouth of 
the GAmati. Its praises are most enthusiasti¬ 
cally sung in the Dvdrakd-Mdhdtmya , of which 
I have examined three different recensions. 
The following detached extracts from that 
ascribed to the Skanda-Purdna may be of 
interest:— 

LSbhenapy uparodhena dambMna kapatAna 
val 

Chakratirthaih. tu yo gachchhen na punar 
vasati blmvi II 

Varimatrena GWmatyAm pindadanam [vini 
Kalau | 

pitrinam jayat£ triptis Chakratlrtha- 
prabhavatah 11 

Chakrattrtlid narah snatva GGmatySm 
RukminihradA | 

drishtva Krishnamukham ramyam kulanam 
taraydch chbatam U 

DvArakA-ChakratirthS ye nivasanti narotta- 
mahl 

tAshAm nivaritah sarve Yamena Yamakih- 
karah II 

It is strange that this famous tirtha is not 
noticed by any of our lexicographers- Iu the 
large St. Petersburg Lexicou, there are refer¬ 
ences under this word to the Prabodkachandro- 
daya and to the Vardha-Pwrana. I have been 
able to look up the former only; but tbe Cha- 
1 kratlrtha of that Drama is situated on the bank 
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of the BMgtrathl. In the abridged dictionary, 
the only reference is to a tank on the north side 
of a village in Southern India ! The Calcutta 
dictionary, Vuchaspatyam, gives a description 
of a Chakratlrtha in Prabh&sa, 1 a celebrated 
Jrsieira (not in the vicinity of Dvaraka, as 
Monier Williams says,, bnt) in the south-west 
corner of the Ka this, wad peninsula, near the 
town of Patan- S6mn&th (Wilson’s Vishnu- 
Pvrdi\a t Vol V. p. 47) ; but it ignores that at 
Dvaraka. 

The only word remaining to be noticed is 
Pindat&raka. It occurs in N arayana’s Dip ihd, 
where, in explaining the expression Krishnd- 
dipancJtandmabJnhin Section 2 of the Vasudeva, 
he gives five names which are said to he found 
in the DvdruM-Mdhatmya, and one of them is 
Pindat&rakSfea. I have not been able to dis¬ 
cover the epithet there; but a whole chapter is 
devoted to the tirtha. It appears in the dic¬ 
tionaries as Piayj&raka; but they give no 
definite idea of its position. In Wilson’s Vishnu- 
Purdna, Vol. Y. p. 141, we read— c< The 


village of PugL<JAraka, still held in vene¬ 
ration, is situated in Gujerat, about 20 miles 
from the north-west extremity of the Penin¬ 
sula.” The Mahdbhdrata calls it simply a 
tirtha , and locates it in Dvftrakft, as will be 
seen from the following extract:—“ Tate 
Dvfiravatim gachchhen niyato niyatiisanahi 
Pi^d&rakA narah snatva labh&d bahusuvar- 
nakam \\ Tasmims tirthe mahabhaga padmala- 
kshanalakshitah | Adyapi mudra drisyante tad 
adbhutam arindama U” Vanaparva , lxxxii. 65- 
67. In the text of three MSS. of the Muhdtmya , 
it is called PindAraka, but Pindat&raka in 
the colophon of the chapter in which it is 
described; whilst in the recension ascribed to 
the VisJinudharmottara, that is to the Gdruda- 
Purdm (Burnell’s Index to Tanjore Manu¬ 
scripts , p. 188), I found Pr-:dat&raka in both 
text and colophon, and that too in defiance of 
metre! It is evident, then, that the longer 
form is not a clerical error, as I at first sup¬ 
posed j but, hitherto, no one appears to have 
noticed it. 


I. 

Y&sudSva-TJpanishad, 

TEXT. 

6m I Namaskritya bhagavantam Naradah suresvaram Vasudevam paprachchba 
Sribhagavan urdhvapundravidhim dravyamantrasthanadisahitam me bruhiti | Tam 
hdvacha bhagjivan Vasudevah,—Yaikuuthasthanodbhavam, mama pritikaram, madbha- 
ktair Brahmadibhir dharitaxh, Vishnuchandanam, Yaikunthasthanad ahritya’ Dv&rak&yam 
mayi ^ pratishthitam l Chandanam kumkumadisahitam Yishnuchandanam, mamange 
pratidinam aliptam gopibhih prakshalanfid, gdpichandanam £khyatam | Madaijgalepa- 

nam ptmyarn Chakratirthantahsthitam chakrasamayuktam pitavarnam muktisadhanam 

bhavati U 1 \\ 

Atha g6pichandanam namaskritya ud'dhritya—<“ G6pichandana papaghna Vishnu- 
dehasamudbhava | chakrankita namas tubhyam dharanan muktido bhava” || iti 
pr^rthayann, <c Imam m$ GangS,” iti jalam ddaya,^‘‘Vishnor nu kam,” iti 

mardaySt [ “At6 d&vd avantu nab,” ity etabhir rigbhir, Vishnugayatry& c ha, 
trivaram abhimantrya,— 

“Sankbwhakragadfip^, Dv&rakAnilayachyuta I Gdvinda, pun&rikAksha, raksha mim 

lal&iadidvada^astkalfishv an&mikaiWya, 

Vishnagftyatiya, K68avMidv4daian&mabbii vA, dhurayefc | BrahmaoMri, Vanaprastho 
Tf\ ^^^^ridayabahpmiilfebu, VishmjgAyatrya, KrislmAdipaZchanaraablm- va, 

^latahiidayeshu, pranarAna dhArayAt , Brahmadayas 

-tjj *** chhaadAmsi, trayo vAdAs, trayal; svarAs, 

3 aSSl. J’rt. ““»• ** WMs, traya AtmAnah, pandris 

tad ta, £ ^ , Tad 


JS3; | SdSt***' *“"* ***** — 
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Paramahaihs6 lalate pranav&naikam urdlivapundram va dharayet | Tatra dipa- 
prakasam svam atmanam pasyan, Brahmaivaham asmiti bhavayan, yogi matea- 
yujyam Apnoti II 2 || 

M Athanyo bridayasthordbvapundramadhye va, hridayakamalamadhye va, svam 
atmanam bhavay&t,—“ Tasya madhye vahnisikha aniyOrdhva vyavasthita | niktoyada- 
madhyasthA vidyullekheva bbasvara ll Kivurasukavat tanvi pita bhasvaty anupamA l 
tasyabt sikhaya madhyA* paramatma vyavasthitah” H Purvam abbyasya pundra- 
stbam, hritpadmastham tat6 ’bhyasAt \ kramad evam svam atmanam bhavayen marii 
param Harim It Ekagramanasa y6 mam dkyAyate Harim avyayam l hritpaiikajA 
svam atmanam sa mnkt6 natra samsayab 11 Madrupam avyayam Brabma madhya- 
dyantavivarjitam I svaprabham sacbchidanandam bhaktya janiiti vatha yah U Ek6 
Visbnur • anek&shu jangamastbavaresba cba l anusyAto vasAmy afcma bhuteshv aliam 
avastbitah 11 Tailam tileshu kasbthesbn vahnib ksliire gbritam yathA I gandhah 
pnsbpesbn bbutesbn tathAtmavasthito ’smy abam 11 ‘ Yach cha kinchij jagat earvam 
drisyate sruyate ’pi va I antar bahischa tat sarvam vyapya Narayanali stbitah 'll 
Debadirabitam suksbmam cbitprakasam niranjanam l sarvanusyutam advaitam param 
Brabma bbavamy abam U BrahmarandhrA bbruvAr madhyA bridaye chintayed Harim l 
gopichandanam alipya tatra dhyatvapnuyat param [\ Urdbvadandyurdhvareta ya 
urdhvapaadrordbvayogavit l urdhvam padam avapnoti yatir urdhvachatushkavan ll 
Ity etan nischitam jnanam madbhaktya sidhyati svayam l nityam ekagrabhaktis tu 
gAplchandanadhuranat ll BrAhmananam ’ tu sarvesbam vaidikfmam anuttamam I gopi- 
cbandanavAribhyam urdhvapundram vidbiyate ll To gApichandanabhuve tulasimiila- 
mrittikam l mamnksbnr dburayen nityam aparokshatmasiddhayA \\ G opicliandanal ip tango 
dehastbani cba tasya yah I asthini chakrarupani bbavanty eva dine dine ll 3 It 

Atba ratrav agnibotrabhasmana, “ Agnor bhasmasi,” “ Idam Vishimh” “ Trini 
pada,” itr mantrair, VishnugAyatrya, pranavenAddhftlanam 8 kury&t I £lvam vidhina 
GApichandanam yo dharayed,' yas tv etad adhitA va, sa sarvamabapatakebbyah putd 
bbavati, papabnddhis tasya na jayate, sarvAshu tirthAshu snato bhavati, sarvair 
yajnair yaji bbavati, sarvair devaih pAjyA bbavati, NArAyanA mayy achala bhaktis 
ehasya vardhate, samyag jnanara labdhva Vishnusayujyam aprioti, na cba punar 
avarttate l “ Tad Vishnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti sdrayab [ diviva cbak- 
sbnratatam II tad viprasd vipanyavo jagrivamsab samindbatA l Yislmor yat paramam 
padam**- ll 4 ll 

II Ity Atbarvav&de VasndevApanisbat samapta II 


TBANSLATIOBT. 

Having sainted the revered YAsndAva, lord 
of all, Harada made request, saying— 4 Sire! tell 
me the nlle regarding the drdhvapundra, 
wbat substance is used for it, what mantras are 
required, and to wbat parts it is applied. The 
revered YasndAva thus addressed him:— Vi$h~ 
nuchandana, a product of Vaikuntha, of which 
I am very fond, used by Brahman and others 
who are devoted to me, was brought by me from 
Vaikuntba and placed in DvftrakA. Chandana 
mixed with saffron and other things is vishnu- 

* One MS. inserts here, dhamj but it is not in the 
Aranyal a from which the quotation is made. 

3 One MS. has udmrttanam instead of uddhtilanam. 


ity arthab 
great 31 


chandana ; but, being applied daily to my body 
after it has been washed by Gopis, it is called 
gopickandana. That holy unguent for my 
body, yellow in colour, found in Chakrattrtha, 
and marked with the chakra * is a means of 
obtaining emancipation (1). 

Having taken up some gdjAchandana , saint¬ 
ed it, and thus addressed it—*Hail to thee, 
gdpichandana, sin-destroyer, produced, from 
the body of Vishnu, marked with the chakra ; 
do thou, by ibis application, become a giver of 
emancipation,’—let him take water, with the 

stones here referred to. I quote one verse from the first 


| y*chohhanti pfijyatfim lokc ttm purim kd na 
s£royefc’* ll “ Y# Wschit tatra ptshfin&h Kjishpachakrf'pa 
mudriUhl tfahlzn aparimamakr^a muchyatd sarvaki- 


mudriUhl 

Ivishaihll 
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■words * Imam me Gauge 1 [RY. 10, 75, 5], and 
pulverize into it the gophhandana, whilst re¬ 
peating the verse 4 Vishnbr nu bam 1 [RY. I. 
154,1]. 

After addressing it three times with the 
verses beginning with 4 Atd devd avantu naif 
[RV. L 22, 16], and with thel Vishnugayatri 
[Narayanaya vidmahe, Yasudevaya dhimahi, tan 
no Yishnuh prachddayat], and after meditating 
thus on me,— e 0 Achynta, holder of the conch 
the discus and the mace, who hast made thy 
home in Dvaraka; 0 Govinda, the lotus-eyed, 
preserve me, a seeker of refuge/—a Grihastha 
should apply it, with the third finger, to the 
forehead and the other eleven parts, whilst 
repeating the Yishnug&yatri or the twelve 
names beginning with Kesava* 

A Brahmaclidrin , or VdnaprastJia, should 
apply it to the forehead, throat, heart, and 
shoulders, whilst repeating the Vishnugdyatn 
or the five names beginning with Krishna.® 

A Yati should apply it, with the forefinger, 
to the head, forehead and heart, repeating the 


pranava . 

The three perpendicular lines ( pmdrdh ) 
represent the triad, Brahman and the others,— 
the three sacred syllables [bhus, bhuvas, svar ],— 
the three kinds of metre, 7 —the three Y&das,— 
the three accents,—the three brilliant fires 8 ,— 
the three times,—the three states 9 —and the 
three forms of dtman The three letters 
a, u } m are of the same nature as the three 
perpendicular lines which are identical with the 
pranava. Thus that three-fold mark is unified 


in the syllable bm. 

A Paramahaihsa may optionally make only 
one line on the forehead, repeating the pranava . 


* The twelve names, and twelve parts of the body, are 
gven^ the following verses quoted by N&rSyana in his 


Lftl&£ JEDMavcwfo vidyftn N&r&yatiam ath6dar£ I 
M&dhnvarit hjiday# nyasya wvindarh kanthakilpak£ | 
Vishnwh cha dahshii?6 kukshau tadbhnjft Madhuri ^ 
danam f 

Trivtkvatnafk k&road£s£ v&m$ kukshau tu V'dmanam I 
drtdharam tu sadA nyasya vfrnab$haa uarah s&dft I 
Podit idndbhaTh pyishthad^ae kakud DdmOdaraih 


V&sudfoaib smar£n mfirdhni tl1ft.kn.rn k&ray&t 
kramtt if 

0 In one of the MSS. these five names are inserted as 
a portion of .the text, and stand thus—‘ KrishnSya 
namab, SanbmrahapAya, Vtendsvfiya, Pradynmnilya, 
AnxrnddhSya.’ The JXpikb gives two sets, but the first 
contains six names, not five. They«are the following— 
^ Kjistaab S*toah Sfttvatab syftch Ohhanrih Sfir& Janfir- 
dana^ 1 ^ndraya VftsudSviya D ftyakfaandan &ya 
cha | Nandagopaknmaraya Odvindfiya || 4 


A Yogin, seeing there his own Self, brilliant as 
a lamp, and reflecting thus— 4 1 am Brahman 
and none other 7 —attains to identity with me 
( 2 ). 

Any other [e.g. a Tridaudin or Kntichara] 
should meditate thus on his Self within the 
ldtus of the heart, or within the urdlvapu'ira 
existing in the heart— 4 In 11 the midst of it 
dwells a flame of fire, very small and perpen¬ 
dicular, flashing like lightning in the centre of 
a black cloud, fine as the awn of a head of 
rice, yellow, brilliant, a very model of minute¬ 
ness. In the centre of that flame, 12 stands'the 
Supreme Self/ 

He should first direct his attention to the 
Self as residing in the pundra , and afterwards 
think of him as in the lotus of the heart. In 
this order he should meditate on me, Hari, the 
Supreme, as his own Self. He who, with his 
thoughts concentrated, meditates on me, the 
immutable Hari, as his own Self, is without 
doubt emancipated; or, he who, by means of 
devotion, recognizes in me the unchangeable 
Brahman, without beginning, .centre, or end, 
self-luminous, existent, intelligence and joy. 
As the one Yishnu, I penetrate the many, move- 
able and immoveable, and abide in them; I 
dwell as the Self in all creatures. Like oil in 
sesamum/ fire in wood, ghee in milk, and 
scent in flowers, I inhere in creatures as the 
Self. Whatever there is that moves, all that 
is visible or audible,—Narayana permeates the 
whole, both within and without. I am the 
Supreme Brahman, without a body, subtile, 
bright with intelligence* passionless, all-pene¬ 
trating, without a second. Let a man contem¬ 
plate Hari as in the heart,) between the eye- 

The DiviM also gives a list of names of Krishna which 
are said to occur in the DvdraM’MOJi&tmya, one of which 
is Pfadat&rakGSa; as to which see supra. Another seems 
to be M&lam&dhava (?) According to the Lexicons, this 
is the name of a place. 

7 G-anachhandas, M&tr&chhandas, and Aksharachhan- 
das. See Colebrooke’s Essays (new edition) VoL H. pp. 
66, 71, 87* The DtpiktL quotes the following verse— 
“Adau tftv&d Ganachhandd M&tr&chhandas tatah 
param I tritiyam Akshar&chhanda iti chhandas tridhfi 
matan/’ll 

8 Dakship&gni, g&rhapatya, and Shavaniya. 

9 J&gr&t, svapna, sushupti. 

10 Kshara, akshara, and paramfttm&n. 

u Tail Ar. X. 11. The word an&pamd which occurs 
here and in the Aranyaka, is tanUpamd in most of m k 
MSS. of the Mahm&rfyana-Tfoawishad, and that was 
evidently what SSyasa read. He explain? thus— lauki- 
MfAm tantind/ifo stikshmavasttindm upamd bhavitwh 
yfigyd. 

w One MS. reads 44 J stand/’ 
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brows, and in the aperture of the .head; he 
who after applying gdpkhandana, fixes his 
thoughts there, must reach the Supreme. 

The Yati who is an urdlivadandin and chaste 
( urdhvaritdh ), who understands the urdhva- 
p imdra and urdhvayoga , and is therefore in 
possession of the four ‘ urdhvaj attains to the 
high ( urdhvam ) place. 

This certain knowledge comes of itself, 
through devotedness to me; so the application 
of gopichandana should invariably be followed 
by undivided devotion. 

The most excellent urdhvapundra , made with 
gopichandana, and water, is prescribed for all 
Brahmans versed in the YMa. In the absence 
of gopichavdaTta^ the aspirant to emancipation 
should always use a paste made from the root 
of the tvulasi plant, in order to reach the not- 
invisible Self. The bones in the body of one 
whose limbs are anointed with gopichandana, 


become like the chakra from day to day. (3). 

At night one should rub the body with ashes 
from the agwMtra , whilst reciting the mantras 
* Agner Miasmas? [VS. 12, 46], 4 Idam Vishnuh' 
[RV. I. 22,17], and ‘2V*n % pad# [I. 22,18],— 
the Vishnugdyatrij and the pranava. t 

He who thus, according to rule, applies the 
gopichandana, or he who reads this, is cleansed 
from all the great sins,—is freed from an 
evil-disposition,—has bathed in all the Ur- 
thas ,—has sacrified with all the sacrifices,—is 
worthy of honour from all the gods,—and his 
unswerving attachment to me, Mrayana* is 
strengthened. After attaining to a thorough 
knowledge (of me) he is absorbed into Vishnu 
and does not retnrn. e That exalted place of 
Vishnu’s, the learned e^er behold, like the 
sun 13 [lit. the eye] stretched out iu the sky. 
Exultant watchful Rishis glorify that exalted 
place of Vishnu’s.’ £RV. I. 22, 20]. (4). 


II. 

GWpichandana- UpanishacL 
TEXT. . 

Gopika nama samrakshani j Kutak samrakshani | L&kasya narakan mrityor 
bhayach cha samrakshani | Chandanam tnshtikaraQam cha | Kim tushtikaranam l 
Brahmanandakaranam I Ta 6vamvidvan 6tad akhyapayed ya Stach cha dharay&i, 
gopichandanamrittikaya niruktya, nirdharajoamatrena cha, Brahmalokfi mahiyat^, Brah- 
taaloke mahlyata iti U 1 U 

G6py6 nama Vishnupatnyah syuh \ Tasam chandanam ahladanam \ Kaschahladah | 
£lsha Brahmanandarfipah I Kascha Vishnnpatnyo gdpyo iama \ Ya atm an a 
Brahmanandaikarfipam Krishnakhyam param dh&ma ajayams ta, jagatsrishtisthityanta- 
kari^yah Prakritimahadahamidya, maham^yah \ Kascha Vishnuh \ Param Brahmaiva- 
Vishnuh | Kaschahladah \ G^pichandanaeanmktamanushanam pfipasamharanach chhud- 
dhantahkarananam Brahmajnanapraptischa \ Ya 6vam v&d£ty upanishat [[ 2 n 

Gdpity agra uchyatam chandanaxh tu tatah paschat I G&pity aksharadvayam, chan¬ 
danam tu triyaksharam, tasmad aksharapanchakam 1 Ya evam vidvan gdplchandanam 
dharayed akshayam padam apn6ti, pahchatvam na sa pasyati ; tat& ’mritatvam 
asnute, tato ’mritatvam asnuta iti \\ 3 U 

Atha mayasabalitam Brahmasit 1 Tatas cha mahadadya Brahmanfi mahamayasammili- 
tat l Panchabhut6sliu gandhavatiyam prithivy asit, prithivyas cha vaibhavad varna- 
bhedah I Pitavarna mridfi jayant6 lokanugrahfirtham \ Mayasahitabrahmasambh6gavasad 
asya chandauasya vaibhavam 1 Ya Svam vidvan yatihaste dadyad anugrahirtham 
mayanupaplavali sarvam ayur eti, tatah prajapatyam rayasposham goshpatyam cha t 
Ya etad r&hasyam siyam pratar dhyayed, ahfiratrakritam pipam nasayati, mritd 
moksham asnuta iti \\ 4 )l 

Gftpichandanapank&na lalatam yas ta lep&y&t \ 6k&dandi tridandi va sa vai 
moksham samasnutS II G6pichandanaliptang& yam yam paiyati chakshusMl tarn 
tarn pfitam vijaniyad rajabhih satkritfi bhavet \\ 5 U 


» SotheD^UL 
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Brahraahanta krita^nnas cha goghnas cha gurutalpagah l tesham papani nasyanti- 
gopichandanadharanat It G&pichandanaliptahgo mriyate yatra kutrachit \ abhivyapya- 
yato bhutva de vendrapadatn asnute (1 Gopichandanaliptangaih purushaia ya u pasate | 
cram BrahmAdayo devah sanmukhAs tan upasate 11 6 11 

Gopichandaliptangah purusho ySna pujyate \ VishnupAjitabbutitvad Vishnuloke* 
mabiyate t| SadacbArah subhakalpo > mitAhAro jitendriyali l gopichandanaliptangah 
sakshadvishnumayo bhavet || Gopichandanaliptango vratam yas tu samacbaret l tatah 
kotigunam punyam ity evam muuir abravit il Gopichandanaliptangair japadanadi 
yat kritam I nyunam sampurnataih yati vidbAnena visAsbatah 11 Gopicbandanam 
ayushyam balarogyavivardhanam I kamadarii raokshadam cbaiva ity Avam mnnayo 
’bruvan || 7 II 

AgnisbtomasabasrAni vAjapeyasatani cba [ tesbam punyam avapnoti gopicbanda- 
nadhAranat || Gopichandanadanasya nasvamedhakritah pbalam l na Gangaya samam 
tiftham na suddhir gopichandanat H BabunAtra kim uktena, gopicbandanamandanam |r 
na tattulyara bhavel loke nafcra karya vicharana |l Chandanam chapi gopinam 
kelikumkumasambhavam I mandanat pavanam n rip am bhuktimuktiphalapradam II Krish- 
nagbpiratodbhutaih papaghnam gopichandanam | tatprasadat sarvadaiva chaturvarga- 
phalapradam II TilamatrapradAnena kancbanadrisamam phalam I kumkumam Krishna- 
gopinam jalakridasu sambhritam || Krisbnagopijalakridaknmkumam chandanair yntam t 
gopichandanam. ity uktam Dvaravatyam surds varaih I 14 tilamatram pradayedam punaty 
adasamam kulam || Gopichandanakhandam tu chakrakaraih sulakshanam | Yisbpurupam 
idam punyam pavanam pitavarnakam II 8 || 

Ap6 va agra asan I Tatra PrajApatir vayur bhutvasramyatedam srijeyam iti t 
Sa tapo ’tapyata tata omkaram apasyat tato gayatrim I Gayatrya vedas tair idam 
asrijata I Dhumamargavistritam hi vedartham abhisamdhaya cbaturdasalokan asrijata, 
tata upanishadah srutaya Avirbabbftvub | ArchirmArgavistritam vedartham abbisam- 
dhAya sarvan vedan sarabasyopanisbadarigan Brabmaloke sthapayumasa l Tas 15 cba 
upadisad w Vaivasvate ’ntare saguuam Brahma chidgbanAnandaikarupam, Purushdt- 
tamarftpena, Matburayam, Vasudevasadmany avirbhavishyati I Tatra bhavatyah sarva- 
lok6 tkrisbt^saundaryakrifUbboga gopikasvarupaihi parabrabmanandaika r upam Krishnam 
bbajisbyatba I Tatra sldkau l Iti Brahmavaram labdhva srutayb Brabmalokagab I 
Krishnam * ArAdhayamasur Gokuld dharmasamkuld || Srikrisbnakbyam param Brahma 
gopikalji srutay6 'bbavan I Itatsambbogasambbutam chandanam gopichandanam iti II 9 || 

II Ity Atharvav&de Gopicbandanopanisbat samapta || 


TRANSLATION, 

Qopik'd means a r protectress. A protectress 
from what ? A protectress of the people, from 
hell and from the fear of death. Chandana 19 
me a n s a producer of pleasure. What is a 
producer of pleasure ? A producer of the joy 
which is Brahma. 17 He who, knowing this, 
co mmun icates it to others, and he who appre¬ 
hends it, is (the one) by reason of his expli¬ 
cation of the earth g6pdchandana 9 and (the 


other) by his mere apprehension of it, exalted 
in Brahmaldka. [1). 

The Qopis may be regarded as wives of 
Vishnu, and chandana is their delight. What 
is that delight ? It is identical with the joy 
which is Brahma. And who are the Gopfe, 
the wives of Vishnu P They are those who 
by themselves gained the exalted abode called 
Krishna, which is nothing else than that joy 
which itf Brahma,—the causers of the world’s 


u I have traaaposed this and the preceding line as 
evidently reared by the sense. It is not safren that 
s called gdpldiandana,—hnt saffron oomhined with 
wdal, 

“ ae. Srixtis cha. 

* Bootrhod^--^Wd<W. 

17 Ya fcnwmdrtaftad AkhyApayM iti I dvaih nirva- 
cnaauh viaan, sa tan nirvachaaam ikhy&pay$ch, 


hyanmkh^na uohch&rayH, sishyam grdhayM iti ylvat | 
ya £fcach cbadhfoayfeL, nirvachanam grihnty&ch ohhishyah 
sah I nbhaydr api goplehandanam^ttikaydr nimktyft' 
nirva^anhia, npadiitiABa gnhU^na, Brahmalfilrfr 
yatd mahimfinam azrahhavati || (Dipikd), It is clear from 
this that regarded g^Uw^namrimM as two 

things, whereas 1 have taken the gdptchandana as itself 
the eirwtikA. 
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production, 15 preservation and cessation,— 
Prakriii , intellect, egotism and the rest,—the 
great illusionists. And who is Vishnu ? 
Vishnu is the supreme Brahma and no other. 
And what is delight ? It is the acquisition 
of the knowledge of Brahma, by men who 
have applied the goptthandana™ and whose 
internal organ has been purified by the removal 
of sin,* 0 He who knows this (obtains these 
benefits); such is the TJpanishad. (2), 

Let the word, gopt be uttered first, and after 
it the word chandana. Gtipi consists of two 
syllables, and chandana of three; thus there 
are five syllables. He who, knowing this, 
applies the gdptchandana, reaches the unchang¬ 
ing goal; he does not (again) experience dis¬ 
solution; after that (one death) he obtains 
immortality** 1 (3) 

How Brahma was brought into contact with 
mdyit; then, from Brahma united with that 
great mdyd came Intellect (the great principle) 
and the rest. Amongst the 1 five elements was 
this earth whose characteristic is smell, 9 * and 
owing to the power* 3 of earth came varieties of 
colonr. Soils of a yellow colour are produced 
for the benefit of mankind. The power of this 
chandana is owing to its employment by (or, to 
the loves of) Brahma in association with mayd. %k 
He who, knowing this, gives some of it into 
the hand of a devotee for kindness’ sake, lives 
for the full period, undisturbed by mdyd, and 
becomes besides the possessor of progeny, wealth 
and cattle. He who, morning and evening, 
reflects on this mystery, destroys the sins com¬ 
mitted by day or by night, and at death obtains 
emancipation. (4) 

The Ekadandin or Tridandin who smears his 
forehead with the paste of gopichandana, 
verily obtains emancipation. Everybody who 
is looked at by a man smeared with gopichan- 


dam should be regarded as pure, and should be 
treated with respect by kings. (5) 

By applying gdptchandana, the sins of the 
Brahman-slayer, of the ungrateful, of .the 
cow-slayer, and of the defiler of his Guru's 
bed, disappear. Wheresoever he dies whose 
body is smeared with gdptchandana, %a stretch¬ 
ing forth he gains the abode of the chief of 
the gods. Brahman and the other gods turn 
towards and reverence those who do reverence 
to a man whose body is smeared with gdptchan- 
dancu (6) 

He who honours a man whose body is smeared 
with gdpichaTidana is highly esteemed in the 
world of Vishnu, because he has thereby done 
honour to the majesty of Vishnu. The man of 
good deportment, well-dressed, a moderate 
eater, having his members in subjection and 
his body smeared with gdptchandana, is Vishnu 
in proprid persond . He who engages in 
austerities with his body smeared with gdpu 
chandana, obtains thereby ten million times 
more merit,—so said the sage. When japa or 
almsgiving is practised by those whose limbs 
are smeared with gdptchandana, if defective, 
it is rendered complete; whilst the exact 
performance according to role is exceptionally 
efficacious.* 3 Gdptchandana is life, the promo¬ 
ter of health and strength, the granter of 
desires, and the bestower of emancipation,— 
so said the sages. (7) 

By the application of gdptchandana, one 
secures the merit of thousands of agmshtoma- 
sacrifices, and of hundreds of vajapdya-Bacri- 
fices. The fruit resulting from the gift of 
gdptchandana does not accrue even to the 
offerer of an a&vamidha ; there is no itrtha equal 
to the Granges, and no purity like that derived 
from gdptchandana. But why enlarge on ifc? 
That there is no ornament in the world equal 


u I advisedly abstain from using the word creation, 
as containing an idea foreign to • Hinduism which, de¬ 
mands a material, as well as an efficient, cause for every¬ 
thing. j Be n ihilo nihil Jit is an important axiom with 
Hindus of ail schools. 

n This is to remove the idea that Brahma can only be 
known by the learned. 

*° Consequent on that application. 

» akshayam padam ipn6t!ti f kbk tAnaiva dAhAna I 
yia-hi | tarte dfoatyflgadnpkham. anivyittanx Ava ity taanky- 
&ha panohatvam na sa paiyatiti | mawuiadnVkhaih, ntnn- 
bhavattty arthab I kificha maranam api sakrid AvHy Aha 
tato 'mritfttvam amuta iti II (JDfpiU.) 

» For the distinguishing characteristics of the five 
elements, see IhrhoMth^raAo, 10-17. 


** vaibhavtt stmarihyftt I (DfpiJHL) 

M mSyfaahitahrahmai^bhSgavaitd asya chandaaasya 
vaibhavam iti I gdpliqishoasambhdgaaaiisaktaklamira- 
kshffianddakasa&bhatatvlt oarabrahmaikarOtA gopi- 
iti strva|aiunl pramddhir iti tasya 
vaibhavazn || - Tub same compound, beginning 

with gtptkrishna, oocrcrs elsewhere in the Dbtm, but' 
there the word chandana is included after tdnwtra. It 
should undoubtedly be added here. 

M This rendering is very doubtfnL NirAyapa's 
explanation is as follows i Ayot6 dtrghd bhfitva abhi- 
vy flpya Barvaitrihfai avagAhya. I donH think it helps 
us much. 

* NyfinamavidhikritwhchHvStmpdmffisyid,vidhfi- 
T E& na kritafe chAdbhavati, tarhi vrftshatafe phaladam 
syfit (JDfpiW.) 
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to gSpichandana, is beyond dispute. Chmdana, 
combined with, tbe saffron used in the sports of 
the GSpis, is purer than an ornament, and yields 
to men the fruit of present enjoyment and 
future emancipation. Sin-destroying gvpichan- 
dana, the outcome of the loves of Krishna and 
the Gtipis, by their favour, unceasingly bestows 
the four objects of human pursuit. By giving 
away a piece of the size of a sesamum-seed, 
one obtains a reward equal to the gift of a 
mountain of gold. The saffron was collected 
during the water-sports of Krishna and the 
Gopis. This saffron from the water-sports of 
Krishna and the Gopis, combined with chandana, 
is, in Dvaravati, called gopichandana by the 
chief gods.** By giving away a piece of the 
size' of a sesamum-seed, one purifies one's 
family up to the tenth generation. A piece of 
gopichandaTia, discus-shaped and yellow, and so 
of good appearance,** is a form of Vishnu, 
pure and purifying. (8) 

In the beginning there was water. Then 
Prajapati, taking the form of wind, exerted 
himself (to dry it up) in order to produce this 
world. He practised austerities; then he saw 
the fankara, then the three sacred syllables, 
then the Gayatri. Prom the Gayatri came the 
Vedas, and by means of them he produced this 


universe. For, having regard to the purport 
of the Veda as manifested in the Jcarmamarga* 9 
[lit. path of smoke], he produced the fourteen 
worlds. Then the Upanishads, which are Sruti, 
appeared. Having regard to the purport of 
the Vida as exhibited by tbe jnanam&rga* 0 [lit. 
path of light], he placed the whole of the 
Vidas, including the ritual, 81 the Upanishads 
and the Vldafigas, in the world of Brahman, 
and instructed them thus:—“ During the period 
presided over by Manu-Vaivasvata, Brahman 
with qualities, consisting only of joy and solid 
intelligence, will appear -in Mathdra, in the 
house of Vasudeva, in the form of Pnraahot- 
tama. There, yon, with bodies fitted for en¬ 
joyment and possessed of beauty surpassing 
that of * all tbe worlds, will appear in the 
form of Gopilcas, and will serve Krishna who 
will consist solely of the joy which is the 
supreme Brahman.” Regarding this there 
are two couplets:—The Vedas, receiving 
Brahma's boon, Went to the world of Brah¬ 
man. They worshipped Krishna in Gokula, 
a place full of righteousness. The supreme 
Brahman took the name of Sri-Krishna, and 
the Vedas became the Gopilcas. The chandana 
produced by their sportings is called gopichan* 
dana- (9) 


CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


BY HENBY H. HOWORTH, E.8.A. 
{Continued from Vol. XV. p. 138.) 


XXXTTL | 

We have traced the career nf f flirnghi* TThAti 
from his birth to his death, and will now de- 
vote a faw words to his burial, and to a general 
survey of the results of bis career. 

Rashidu'd-din tells us that the body of 
Cbinghis was transported secretly to Mongolia, 
and to prevent the news of his death being 
noised abroad the troops which escorted the 
remains killed every person they met with enr 
route, and it was only when the cortege reached 
the grand ordu of the chief, near the sources of 
the Kerulon, that his death was published. 
The body was successively taken to the ordus 
of his four principal wives, whither, at the 



invitation of Tului, the princes and princesses 
and the military chiefs, went from all directions 
to do the last honours to the remains, and to 
pour out their lamentations. Those who came 
from the further limits of the empire, took 
three months for their journey. 

After the funeral ceremony the body was 
, interred on the Burkhan Galdun mountain. 
Hunting one day in that district Chinghiz KMn 
rested under the shade of a great isolated tree. 
There he passed some minutes in a reverie and 
on rising said he wished to be buried there 
I in that spot. The princes, his having sons, 

: learnt this, caused him to be buried there: but 
the district round was presently covered by a 



1 rahasyam uptamft {DtpiM.) 


» xv, and Prq,(na, 
K a rm agft pitrilflkft 

and on PraSna, 1,10. 
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thick forest which prevented the particular 
tree, near which the remains had been buried, 
from being recognised. Several of his des¬ 
cendants were buried in the same forest, which 
for a long time, was guarded by a thousand 
men of* the tribe Uriangkut, who were 
exempted from military service. 

Perfumes were burnt without ceasing before 
images of the princes placed in this spot. 
It was only accessible to the four great 
ordus of Chinghiz Khan: a privilege they still 
preserved, a century after his death. 1 In re¬ 
gard to these images of the princes it would 
seem that a figure of Chinghiz Khan, perhaps 
made of felt, was placed in a cart in front of 
the royal tent of Batu Kh&n, to which were 
offered gifts, and mter alia horses, which no one 
afterwards mounted. They also offered other 
animals to it which were killed and their flesh 
eaten. Their bones were not broken but 
burnt. Carpini tells us he saw this figure and 
that the Russian prince Michael was killed 
because he refused to make obeisance to it, 
saying be did not mind bowing to Batu and 
his people) but that it was not permitted to a 
Christian to bow tb the image of a dead man.* 
RasMdu’d-din tells us in his account of Ogotai, 
Chinghiz Kh&n’s successor, that after his inau¬ 
guration he caused funeral meals to be offered 
for three days to his father's manes. He then 
selected from the families of the Noyans and 
generals forty of the most beautiful girls, who 
were splendidly decked out in rich garments 
and jewels, and then, to use Rashidu’d-dm’B 
own words, were sent to serve Chinghiz KhAn 
in the other world. Some splendid horses 
were similarly sacrificed.* 

To return to the funeral of the great chief. 
Marco Polo Bays, “You should be told also 
that all the Grand Kh&ns and all the descend¬ 
ants of Chinghiz, their first Lord, are carried 
to a mountain that is called Altay to be 
interred. Wheresoever the sovereign may die, 
he is carried to his burial in that mountain 
with his predecessors, no matter if the place 
of his death were 100 days* journey distant. 
Let me tell you a strange thing too. When 
they ‘are .carrying the body of any Emperor 
to be buried with the others, the convoy 


that goes with the body doth put to the 
sword all whom they fall in with on the road, 
saying, c Go and wait upon your lord in the 
other world.’ For they do in sooth believe 
that all snch as they slay in this manner do go 
to serve their lord in the other world. They 
do the same also, too, with horses; for when 
the Emperor dies they kill all his best horses, 
in order that he may have the use of them in 
the other world, as they believe. And I tell 
you as a certain truth that when Mangu Khan 
died more than 20,000 persons, who chanced 
to meet the body on its way, were slain in 
the manner I have told.” 4 

According to Vincent of Beauvais, a Tatar 
sometimes selected the slave whom he wished 
to be buried with him when he died.* Ssenang 
Setzen, in speaking of the changes introduced 
by Buddhism among the Mongols, says that 
np to the time of their conversion the cus¬ 
tom prevailed among them of slaughtering a 
number of camels and horses, according to 
the means of the dead man. These animals 
wereburied with the deceased, the offering being 
called Jchoilgha* In another place he tells us 
that when Tibet Taishi, the son of * Altan 
TThafean died, the mother of the boy, who was 
not given to the new cult, demanded that 
a hundred children and a hundred camels 
should be killed to act as a convoy to her child 
and be buried with him. Forty children had 
already been killed and a popular onslaught 
was about to take place, when, as they were 
going to kill Tolai the son of Shinekei Orlik, 
Via Taiji objected, and bade them send him 
instead. As this was not possible they ceased 
to kill the children. 7 Thomas of Spalato says 
that, when a Mongol was killed in war they 
buried him in a secret place, levelled the 
ground, and then trod it under horses* feet so 
as to conceal the place. 8 

Mandeville has a few quaint sentences about 
the funerals of the .great Khans which are 
worth quoting. He says that when the 
chief’s body was taken by a few people to 
the place of burial, a tent was then pre¬ 
pared, in which he was placed on a wooden 
throne, and before him was put a table witji 
delicate dishes on it. Into this tent was 


1 D'Otaeon, Vol. I. pp. 381-383. 

9 C&rpini and D*Avesao, pp. 820-621. 
* D’Ohssoii, Vol. U. p. 13. 


* Yule's Marco Polo, VoL I. p. 241-212. 

* Op. ctt. XXIX. oh. 84; IPOWm^Vol.I. p.401 note. 
« Op.<&. p.3S5. f «L p.240-251. * Wolff, op. cil p.334. 
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driven a white horse richly caparisoned, with 
its colt. The tent and its contents were then 
buried in a hole and the ground straight¬ 
ened again. The Mongols believe, says 
our author, that they enjoy themselves after 
death; and—hence they give their emperors 
a tent to lodge in, meats to eat, milk to 
drink, money to spend, a horse to ride and a 
mare to breed young ones. After the death of 
the emperor no one mentions his name before 
his family, for fear of troubling his repose.® 

A more fantastic story is told in the Shajrat- 
ul-Atrak as to the burial of Chinghiz Khan 
than any of the above. “ On the arrival 
of Chinghiz Khan’s family in Mughalis- 
tan they buried his body at the foot of 
a favourite tree, under the shade of which 
he was accustomed to sit when out hunting, 
and which he had directed should be his 
place of burial. He also directed that a mau¬ 
soleum of magnet or loadstone should be made, 
and that his body should be placed in a 
coffin of steel. It is related, that when 
his children had constructed the mausoleum 
aud placed the coffin therein, as he directed, 
the latter became suddenly attracted on all 
sides and remained suspended in the air. 
His family then caused the vicinity to be 
forbidden 10 or laid waste, and now the mau¬ 
soleum is in the midst of a thick forest 
through which there is only one narrow path. 
It is said that some Kafirs 11 have taken 
up their abode in this place, and that a devil 
at times enters the coffin, and gives responses 
to such questions as are proposed to him. These 
the hearers look upon as oracles, and the 
Kafirs who are the attendants or priests there, 
and who worship this coffin, conform to these 
pretended oracles, and increase infidelity by 
their promulgation. The infidels consider this 
tomb as the house of God. There is no other 
road than that described to this mausoleum, 
from the thickness of the forest surrounding 
it. Some modem historians say that Chinghiz 
Khan was bora when the sun was in the sign 
Libra, and as that sign is esteemed influential 
.cm the atmosphere* for that reason the learned 
in the religion of Maui 1 * directed that the 
bcxjy of Chinghiz Khan should be suspended 

* D’Olwson, VoL L pp. 884-5, note. 

* “tabooed.” u Infidels. 

“ The Manicheans. » op. cit. pp. 199-200. 


in the air on a cross. The sons of Chinghiz 
Khan, however, refused to offer such an indig¬ 
nity to the body of their father, and, therefore, 
to avoid such an exposure, the Manicheans 
formed the mausoleum of loadstone as above 
described. The sons of Chinghiz Khan and 
the Noyans were much pleased at the ingenuity 
of the undertaking, it being sue! as was never 
before attempted.” 13 

"With these notices of the obsequies of 
Chinghiz Khan we may compare the Sagas 
preserved in the Kalmuk chronicles, the-Allan 
Topchi and the Chronicle of Ssanang Setzen, 
evidently composed after the Mongols had 
been converted to Lamaism. I will extract 
the former version as being the older one. 
We there read that when near his death he 
said to those about him : "You my four bro¬ 
thers are like musk deer, and you my four 
sons are like Tculuks?* You the five banners 
and four foreign peoples, listen. I never once 
experienced such agonies, even when I was 
assembling my great people. I made myself 
uneasy and fretted even when my leathern 
stirrups stretched and the little ears were tom 
out of my iron stirrups. I felt not such suffer¬ 
ings when mounting my sterile white mare, 
and fastening behind me the skin (?) of a young 
goat, I assembled my great people. Is not this a 
reward for the works I did in former lives ?” 15 
Thereupon KilukenBaghatur of the Sunid tribe 
broke ont and said: “Thy will, strong as 
jade, will weaken. Thy beloved Burtehjnjin 1 ® 
Setzen will die, Khayar and Belgutei two of 
thy brothers will straggle for the throne, the nu¬ 
merous people thou hast brought together with 
so much pain will disperse, thy lofty government 
will he abased, thy wife Bnrtehjujin, united by 
strong ties to thee in thy youth, will die, thy two 
sons Ogotai and Tului will become orphans ; the 
numerous peoples thou hast collected will he 
separated and ruled by others, thy govern¬ 
ment, exalted like a mountain, will subside, 
Bnrtehjujin the wife whom thou didst find, 
with whom thou wast united will die ; two 
of thy brothers, Khatsugu and TJtsuagu, will 
become rivals. The numerous peoples thou 
hast collected will disperse over mountains 
and forests and will migrate in the direction 

u i.e. choice chargers. 

u i.e. referring to the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

“ i.e. his favourite wife Burteh. 
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of Khangai Khan. Thy -wife and children will 
come to ns there with sobs and tears. Wilt 
not thon therefore give ns thy commands ? 17 It 
is difficult to snbdne a newly regenerate body, 
but if we subdue it we shall doubtless arrive 
at the state of nirvana , in which there are no 
sufferings. It is difficult to subdue a strong 
body; but if we do crush it, we shall doubtless 
meet in the country of the blessed. As thou 
art going to leave thy wife Burtehjujin Setzen 
a widow, and thy sons Ogotai and Tului or¬ 
phans, will thou not point out to them water 
in the desert and a road over the ridge ? ” 
Thereupon Chinghiz Khan replied: “Do not 
thou die, but point thou out a road along the 
ridge and water in the desert to my widow 
Burtehjujin Setzen and my orphans Ogotai and 
Tului,. The precious jade-stone has no crust, 
nor has the polished steel any rust on it. Our 
body is not immortal. Act resolutely and tide 
things firmly over. The essence of a thing is 
in its completion, although it have a hundred 
beginnings. Firm is the soul of man who keeps 
his plighted word. Behave thyself modestly 
•and' surrender thy voice to that of the many. 
To die after a lifetime is the fate of us all. 
Secure a good government and abide the 
commands of the boy Khubilai.” 18 After these 
words he died in the Ting-swine year, and 
the 67th year of his age. 1 ® Therefore, says 
the Allan Topchi, they harnessed horses to 
a waggon, upon which they placed the golden 
remains, of the Ruler.* 0 And as they marched, 
the Sunid Kiluken Baghatur thns belauded 
him: “ Thou my ruler hast departed, as though 
on the wings of a migrating falcon. Thou hast 
become a load for a creaking cart. Thou hast 
departed as if on the wings of a hovering 
hawk ; as if on the wings of a fluttering lark. 
Thou hast become a load for a creaking cart.”* 1 


17 Ssanang Setzen has it: “ Wilt thou not, therefore, O 
my Lord, rouse thyself and hie thee onward ?” 

“ i.e. of his grandson, who afterwards became Khakan 
of the Mongols and Emperor of China. I have given the 
names in Ssanang Setzen’s orthography. 

19 Ssanang Setzen says the 66th. 

30 Ssanang Setzen says it was a two-wheeled waggon, 
and that his whole people accompanied him wailing as 
they went. 

91 Safr-nimg Setzen here has a better version and I appro¬ 
priate the graphic translation of my friend Colonel rule: 

“ Whilom thou didst stoop like a falcon, a rumbling 
waggon now trundles thee off, 

O my king l 

Hast thou in truth theu forsaken thy wife and thy 
children and the feet of thy people, 

0 my king? 


When the procession reached the boggy dis¬ 
trict of Mona, the cart sank to the footboard. 
Unable to move it they harnessed horses be¬ 
longing to the five banners to it; but still 
it would not move. Tbe Sunid Kiluken 
Baghatur, as the whole people harnessed 
themselves, bowed himself and said : “ My holy 
Ruler, so like a kulnk , who wast born of the 
azure and eternal heaven, wilt thou desert 
thy whole people in this plight while woi-king 
out thy high destiny P Thy solidly grounded 
government; thy children and thy wife who 
bore them; thy native land and waters; all are 
yonder. Thy government founded on justice ; 
thy gathered clans, thy dear children and wife; 
thy golden palace; all are there. The snow 
the waters in which thou wast wont to bathe; 
thy numerous Mongol subjects, and thy 
birth-place Deligun Boldak; thy standard 
made of the crest of a bay colt ; aa thy pipes 
and kettledrums *, thy whole people and the 
place Arlau in the plains of the Kerulon where 
thou didst mount the throne; all are there. 24 
Thy wife Burtehjujin Setzen whom thou didst 
marry before thou becamest famous; thy well- 
watered land Borkhata Khan; thy beloved 
friends Mukhuli and Boghorji; and thy admini¬ 
strator ; all are there. Thy lutes and pipes and 
other instruments; the wholeof thy great people; 
thy holy fatherland; all are yonder,*® Hast 
thon, my lord, been so charmed by the warmth 
of Khargnna Khanu; by the number of the 
Tangut people; and by the beauty of Kurbeljin; 
that thou hast forsaken thy old Mongols? 
Although thy dear soul is fled, we will carry 
thy remains, precious as the jade-stone, to thy 
birthplace, and shew them to thy widow Burteh¬ 
jujin and to all thy people.” These words, 
which it may be remarked have a charming 
naivete and peculiar local colour about them. 


Circling in pride like an eagle, ■whilom thon didst lead 
u *> 0 my king l 

But now thon hast stumbled and fallen like an un- 
broken oolt, Omy king’ 

For six .net thirty years thou hast brought thy people 
peace and joy, and now dost thon leave them. 

O my king’” 

** t. e. thy birthplace. 

Ssanang Setzen says the tail of a blade horse. 

** Ssanang Setzen says the pastures of the Kerulon 
where thon didst mount the throne as Kh&kan of the 
Arnl&d. 

** Ssanang Setsen adds “ thy heavenly-born partner 
Khulan Khatnn and thy two charming wives Jissu and 
Jissuken.’* 
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were, we are told, heard by the ruler, and .the 
cart began to move again with a creak. All were 
delighted, and escorted it to the country of his 
birth. The Mongols have a superstitious dread 
of openly admiring any place they are pleased 
with, as they treat it as anomenthatthey will die 
there, and we-are accordingly told that Chinghiz 
Khan had once admired the district of Mona 
Khan when he was traversing it, whence it was 
the cart sank there up to the step. They now,' 
says the Alton Topchi, spread false rumours 
among the people that he was buried there, 
whereas they only deposited his shirt, his 
tent, and leggings ; while hi$ corpse according 
to some was buried in Burkhan Galdhun, while 
others said it was at buried Yeke Utek, be¬ 
tween the shadow-side** of the Altai KMn and 
sunny side 11 of the Kentei KMn. 

Such is the story of Chinghiz Kh&n’s. 
burial as reported in the native Sagas. 

Let us now notice very shortly the geography 
of these notices. .The Mona mountains were 
probably the chain of mountains in the modem 
Ordus country north of the Yellow river, called 
Munu-nla by Pfcre David.** Thence the cortege 
moved across the Mongolian desert, to the 
mountain where the body was interred. Rashid- 
u’d-dia Bays Chinghiz was buried in the 
mountain Burkhan Galdun. He adds that 
the place- was also called Yeke Kuruk i.e. 
the great sacred place or great tabooed place, 
which probably answers to the Yeke TTtek | 
of Ss&najig* Setoen’s notice above quoted. He 
also says he was buried at Budah Ondur 
near the Selinga. This name connotes 
the same thing asp Burkhan Galdun. The 
mountain, according to one of Ssanang Setzen’s 
notices was on the sunny side 19 of the Kentei 
range. ’ This points-to the famous mountain of 
Khftn-ula where TJrga is situated. Now it is 
carious that Gaubil says several Mongol princes 
of the family of Chinghiz KMn reported that he 
washuriedinthenmuntainHan. 80 In some MSS. 
notes quoted by Quatrem&re, a very considerable 
Mongol Mandarin assured Father Parennin that 
Chinghiz was buried on the mountain Han, near 
the souroes of the Onon, Tula and Kerulon, and 
the same fact was confirmed to the same Father 
in the presence of Gaubilby a Mongol princeof 

M u. ibe north. " %.&> the south. 

** See Now/. Asm. etc. New Series, IV. Bulletin, 6. 

m i. $* The sputh. 90 GanbH, p. 54 note. 

* Qvatreaa^e, p. 119 note. 


the stock of Chinghiz Khan. 81 We may takfe it 
therefore that the Khan-ula is the traditional 
place of sepulture of the great chief. Timnkofski 
speakg of;this mountain as remarkable since it 
is the first one in Mongolia coming from the 
south, and the last coming from the north, 
which is covered with woods. He tells as it is 
the highest peak of the Khingan range, adding 
that the forests which cover it are held sacred 
by the Mongols, and at the time of his arrival 
there some Khalkhas brought a number of good 
horses they intended offering to the tutelary 
genii inhabiting the summit of the mountain. 89 
A. guard of TTriangkuts was appointed to look 
after the grave of Chinghiz Khan, and from 
being thus connected with the royal ordus 
received the name of Ordus, which a tribe of 
Mongols probably descended from them still 
bears. Like other tribes they migrated across 
the. desert on the weakening of the Ming dynasty, 
and are now found in the so-called Ordus 
country, west of Kuku Khotan. 

A very curious fact must now be told. Pfere 
David, who travelled in the Ordus country 
in 1866, tells ns that the Mongols there still 
preserve most carefully the mortal remains of the 
famous Chinghiz KMn bogoto . 8S They are en¬ 
closed in a large silver chest whioh they do not 
readily show to strangers. The precious box is 
preserved not ill a lamasery but in a private tent 
by one of the princes of the country. Pil¬ 
grimages are made to it, and Mongols go thither 
to make their Jchoto or prostrations, such as 
they make before living emperors. This place 
is about 30 or 40 leagues south of Sarchi and 
is called Tia*y-sen. .It is stated that this casket 
of massive‘silver, after having been carried 
about in various parts of Mongolia, for fear it 
might be plundered, has been for a long time 
definitely housed in the country of the Ordus, 
which is safe from hostile invasions on account 
of its poverty. The box is always folded in 
precious stuffs, which are kissed respectfully by 
the devotees. 8 * What this box contains it would 
be interesting to know more definitely. It is, 
at all events, remarkable that the Ordus still 
claim to* have the sacred remains of the old 
Mongol Chief ainong them. 

Chinghiz KMn, according to Juveni, had about 

a * Op. cit . Vol. II. pp. 425*6. 

M m. the sainted. 

34 Nouv. Ann . du Mus. New Series, Vol. 4 Bulletin 
.78-74/ 
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500 wives and concubines. The latter were 
either captives or Mongol damsels,’ for accord¬ 
ing to the custom then in vogue the fairest 
damsels were specially sifted out for the Khan’s 
service. All those belonging to a company 
were inspected by its captain, who selected the 
most beautiful and presented them to his mille- 
narian, he did the same and presented his 
choice to the commander of a tuman , and they 
in turn presented their choice to the Kh&kan. 
Those maidens not required by the Khan en¬ 
tered the service of his wives or were made 
over to his relatives. 88 This is confirmed by 
Carpini, who says that if the Khan demanded 
anyone’s daughter or sister she was at once 
surrendered to him, and that he brought to¬ 
gether every year, or every two or three years, 
the damsels in his country to select those who 
pleased him, making the rest over to those of 
his court. 

Among Chinghiz Khan’s wives five held 
superior rank, namely, Burteh, who bore the 
Chinese title of Fujin, and was the daughter of 
the chief of the Konguruts, Dai Setzen; Khu- 
a daughter of Dair Ussun, Chief of the 
Merkits; Jissu and Jissuken, or as Rashidu’d- 
din calls them, Yisukate and Yisulun, who were 
both Tatars 88 ; and Kokju or Kunju, daughter 
of the Kin emperor of China. This last had 
no children, and survived till the time when 
Arikbuka, Chinghiz Khan’s grandson flourished. 
Among his other partners were also Abika , 87 
daughter of Jakembo, brother of Wang, Khan of 
the Kinds; Gurbyessu, the mother of T&yang 
Khan of the Naimans, called his widow in 
some accounts; according to Yon Hammer’s 
table, Hogutai, daughter of Eremuk; Idurkai, 
of the Bekrin tribe; and lastly the daughter 
of the ruler of Tangut, who is called Kur- 
beljin Goa by Ssanang Setzen. The rest 
were daughters of officers or of tribal chiefs. 88 

I have mentioned in chapter XY. the divorce 
of Abika, called Abakh also in the Yuan-chao- 
pishi** Rashidu’d-din, referring to this, tells 
ns that one night when he was reposing with 
hisKirai wife, Abika, his sleep was disturbed by 
a terrible dream On awaking he told her that 


m D'Obwon, I. p. 416417. 

** Ssaxx&ng Setzen says they were daughters of Yoke 
Tsoro. * 

ST Called Anoka by Eaverty. 

*» Rashida’d«dtn, quoted by D’Ohsson, Vol. I. pp. 
418419. M Called Amka by Bayerty. 


he had always been pleased with her, but that 
in a dream God had commanded him to make 
her over to another. He begged that she 
would not oppose him and at the same time he 
asked in a loud voice who was outside the tent* 
The Noyan Kehti, was on guard that night. 
He made himself known. Chinghiz having 
ordered him to enter told him he gave him 
that lady in marriage, and as Kehti remained 
dumb with surprise he urged that he spoke 
quite seriously; then turning to the princess he 
gave her the ordu she lived in, with the ser¬ 
vants, furniture, horses and cattle depending'on 
it, keeping only for himself an officer of the 
table (Munjenk), and a gold cnp which he kept 
as souvenirs of her. Abika thus became the wife 
of Kehti Noyan of the Mongol tribe Urut, who 
commanded four thousand men of the left wing. 40 
This incident is very curious from the fact that 
Abika*s two sisters became so famous as the 
wives of Chinghiz Khan’s two sons ( Juchi and 
Tului. One was named Bigtutemish and the 
other Siyurknkteni. 

By his wives Chinghiz KMn had several 
children. Of these the most important were 
those of his chief wife Burteh, via,, four sons 
and five daughters. These sons were (i), Juchi, 
whose birth under ambiguous circumstances, as 
we have seen, apparently threw doubts on his 
legitimacy and deprived him of his birthright; 
(ii), Chagatai or Jag^itai; (iii), Ogotai and 
(iv), Tului. His daughters were (i), Kojin or 
Khojin Bigi, who was first engaged to Kush 
Buka, the son of Sengnn, eldest son of Wang 
Khan of the Kirais, which engagement fell 
through. The Yuan~shet~leipien says she married 
Butu or Podu Gnrkan, chief of the TriVim a ^Aff , 
who, according to the same author and the 

Kang-mu* 1 had previously married a sister of 
Chinghiz Khan namedTAmulun. Rashidu’d-din 
has two accounts of her, inconsistent’ with each 
other. In one he makes her marry Bntu 
Gurkhan of the Inkirasses. 4 * In the other 
he makes her many Berta. Garkan, son 
of Tekus Gurkhan of the Kumlas. 48 (ii) 
Jijegh&n, who married Turalji Gnrkan, son of 
Kutuka Bigv chief of the TJirads. (iii), Alalnti 

40 Rashidu’d-dtn, article on tbs TTruts j D’Ohwon, 
Vol. I. pp. 418419 j Erdmann, Temudachin, p. 921. 

41 See QanWhpp* 8 and 53; De Mailla. VoL IX.p. 14. 

48 Boreiine, 1352, Erdmann, TomudacfUn. 201. 

48 Boxejine, pp. 1-155. 
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Bigi who was married to Jingai, son of the 
chief of the Ongnts. (iv), Turn al tin who married 
Shenkku or Jikn Gurkan, son of Alchi Noyan 
a chief of the Kunkuruts. (v), Altaian who 
married Taiju or Baiju Kurkan, chief of the 
Olkhonuts. 44 

By his Merkit wife Khulan, Chinghiz had 
a son, Kulkan, who left descendants. 45 By 
Yisukat, one of his Tatar wives, he left a son 
Ujsnr called Chawur by Yon Hammer, who 
died when young. 45 By a Naiman concubine 
he had, according to Rashidu’d-din, a son, 
Juxjetai or Jurjeai or Jar jin as Raver ty reads 
the name, who died before his other son. And 
by a Tatar concubine, another son named 
Urhjaghan; he died young. 4T 

Besides those Chinghiz had two adopted sons 
who were treated almost on an equality with 
his actual children. One of these was the Tatar 
Shiki Khutuko. He used to style Chinghiz 
Ijeh, i.e. Father, andBurteh Fujin, Berikan Ekeh, 
and also Sain Ekeh. Chinghiz called him 
Aka. He ranked with Chinghiz Khan’s other 
sons, and sat above Mangu his grandson. 49 
A second adopted son of Chinghiz was the 
Tangut Chakan, also called Ujijhan, who was 
captured when a boy, adopted by Burteh Fujin. 
and eventually commanded Chinghiz Khan’s 
life-guards. 

Among no race probably is there such a keen 
distinction made between those who belong to 
the royal caste and the Karajus or subjects, as 
among die Mongols. That oneof the latter should 
thrust himself into apositionof sovereignty would 
be virtually unprecedented. On the other hand, 
as among most nomad peoples, the chiefs right 


depended upon popular election, the theory 
being doubtless that an unfit man, even if 
entitled by birth, could thus he excluded. The 
rule Of succession again, as is generally the 
case with nomadic peoples among whom it is 
inconvenient to be ruled by infants, prescribed 
that a man should be succeeded by bis brothers 
if fit, in turn, and when these are exhausted 
then the sou of the eldest brother becomes the 
patriarch of the family or the tribe, or the 
nation. This rule did not apparently apply, 
however, to the heritage carved out by a man’s 
own sword. In such a case his brothers were 
excluded, and the inheritance passed to his 
sons in succession. This was apparently 
the law. In the case of strong rulers, and 
especially of rulers with such an exceptional 
position as Chinghiz Khan, it was frequently 
the custom for them to select their heir, which 
choice was generally ratified by the Kuriltai 
or Grand Assembly of the nation. Thus 
Chinghiz passed over his two elder sons and 
selected the third one Ogotai to succeed him as 
Khakan or Imperator over the Mongol world; 
a heritage which Ogotai considerably enlarged 
before he died. His brothers were his depen¬ 
dents. If the Mongol Empire had been smaller 
and more compact this might have continued, 
but the very size of the empire speedily made 
it easy for those, who thought their ancestors 
had been deprived of their rightful heritage 
to strike blows which eventually shattered 
it. This is, however, no part of our present 
subject. I have treated of it at great length 
elsewhere. 

(To be continued .) 


SIRPUR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE MAHARAJA RUDRAbASA. 
BY PANDIT BHAGWANLAL INDRAJI, Ph.D. 


The subject of this paper is a fragmentary 
copper-plate, which Mr. J. M. Campbell, Bo. 
C.S n C. LB,, kindly sent to me in 1884. I 
understand that he got it from Mr. J. A. 
Baines, Bo.C.S., who again, obtained it from 
M&trfim Pitil of Sirpnr in the EMnddsh 
District. 

The remnant of the plate measures about 
7" by It is intact at the top and bottom, 
and at the right side; but at the left side it is 

44 Erdmann. dfemutato*, p. 201. 

44 See Erdmann, Tem m dtchx n, p. 446 and note S6& 


broken away, pretty evenly, all the way down, 
and, judging by the context of lines 1 and 
2, two or three letters have been lost here 
at the beginning of each successive line. There 
is no ring-hole in the plate; hut there may have 
been one in the portion that is broken away; 
and there must have been one, if, as seems 
likely, this is only the remnant of an original 
set of two or more plates. The inscription is 
on only one side of the plate. But on the other 


40 tA 446. 4V £tote 856. Ybn Hammer, Hkfaaua, 
table 5. 41 Erdmann, Temudtchin, pp. 188. 
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side there are, faintly cut, seven of the so-called 
‘ shell-characters’ that have been found on 
several of the ancient stone-monuments of 
India. 1 —The characters, which are well pre¬ 
served, are ancient, of the early Yalahhi style, 
and also with a certain amount of resemblance 
to the character used in the Yakataka inscrip¬ 
tions. I should refer them, as far as this can be 
done on palaeographical grounds, to about the 
beginning of the sixth centnry A.D. The 
language is Sanskrit prose, in many places in¬ 
accurate, and not altogether well engraved. 

The inscription is one of a Mah&raja named 
Budrad&sa, whose genealogy, if given, was on 
a missing portion of the grant. The extant 
portion gives us no information about his 
family. But from the termination ddsa , and 
from the locality whence the plate was obtain¬ 
ed,* it may perhaps be inferred that Rudra- 
d&sa belonged to the family of the rulers of 
Afemaka (the modern Kh&ndOfc), whom 1 
consider* to be a branch of, and subordinate to, 
the TOkfttakas, and of whom we have an in¬ 
scription* in Aja$i Cave No. XVII. It gives 
ns three names ending in ddsa ; Bhikshudasa, 
Niladasa, and Krishnadasa. And-it is possible 
that Rudrad&sa may be the elder son, whose 
name is now illegible in that record, of Krish- 
nadisa. In addition to the title of Mahdrdja, 
Rudrad&sa has, in the present inscription, the 
epithet of faramc&hatt&raka-pdd-dnudhydta, 
“meditating on the feet of the paramount 
sovereign «**d the two attributes together 
shew that he was no petty chief, bnt a fairly 
important ruler. 

The inscription records the grant of a field 
named Ghdtakatala, to the west of the village 
of Vikati&uaka in the K&fcapwa sub-divi¬ 


sion (?). The boundary of the field is men¬ 
tioned as ex tending as far as K&halatfcaka, which 
may be a field or a village. The donee is a 
Brahman named Drdnilaka, of the Bharadvaja 
gdtra ,. 

The most important point in the plate is its 
date, which unfortunately has been very care¬ 
lessly cut by the engraver. The record of the 
date begins with the word varsha, followed by 
a vertical stroke; and after the stroke there 
come the numerical symbols for one hundred 4 
and for ten. These symbols are followed by the 
five letters revaitrayayd; and then comes the 
numeral for two. It is hard to make any¬ 
thing of revaitrayayd ; which curious jumble of 
letters is, I think, due to a mistake of the en¬ 
graver. The re is much like the Kshatrapa 
numerical symbol for 8; and, if we take it as 
a symbol along with the two preceding it, 
the date would be 118. The remaining four 
letters, vaitrayayd , may perhaps be meant for 
G A ai tra- dv it\y ay am ; especially as va and cha 
are letters closely alike, and the numeral for 2 
follows yd. ^ Taking 118 as the date of 
the grant, the next question is, to what era 
should it be taken to belong? The word 
varsha, for ‘year,* is most commonly found in 
the Kshatrapa dates; but the Kshatrapa or 
£&ka era is here out of the question, as the 
letters of the grant are not so old. There 
remain the ChMi or Traikfitaka era, commenc¬ 
ing AD* 250, and the Gupta era of A.D. 
319; but dates in both of these usually 
begin with the abbreviation sain or ‘the word 
samvatsara, while the term here used is varsha* 
I leave this point open for the present; hoping 
that further light may be shed on it by some 
new find from Khindds and the neighbourhood 


1 [-]:* 

8 [wwlRr 


TEXT. 

urcWuwre: spit- 


1 [See ante, Vol. XV. p. 864.—The sheU-characterB on 
this plate are out in outline, and so faintly that any ink- 
impression of them is impossible; bnt perhaps they 
might photograph. Part of the seventh character, ana 
afthe flourish round them all, is lost with the part of 
the plate that is broken away.—J. P. F.] 

* [This, however, proves nothing, in the ease of a 
oop ^er-gUte gran^ aniess the places mentioned ill it can 

* Archmh Swrv. Wed. IiuL VoL IV. p. 129. 

*' [Between the word vartha and the symbol for 106, 
there is a strongly marked foil-sued upright straight 
stroke. It stands so dose to the symbol, that it un¬ 
doubtedly belong* to it; audit appears to me to be in- 
tended-to modify the symbol into some multiple of 100. 


the signs which there make the multiples of 100, are 
placed after, not before, the symbol itself. It is useless 
to speculate further, at present* on the <{*te of this 
inscription, I will only remark that, if the Gnpta era is 
to he applied, then the symbol must certainly be some 
multiple of 100-—J. F. F.] 

* The vuoftfa suggests that the previous word was an 

epithet of BudradSaa, which might be since, that 

the king was probably » £aivs, appears from his name. 

•Bead °^ftt«Ptro5Wn#- T Bead WW 

• Bead ‘fStyiCTl 0 <* 
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f^fre^ NRgyrretprrarer 11 
Sr?T vilgy^ TTf ? 1 * 


srart 10 - 


*nf$*nr- 


c —n 

t—i 

[**] 

[Brara] srer^r vr'jrPrsRrr 
[>^n^]^HT5^ %>TT l ‘W^fT*fN^rrf»rrPT 10 
[-]?JM^ *r^T 17 sr*?3»r- 

[srfs*tPr]fir g R rere ftfe ret ra r- v»?” \ a£ (?) ^nraT“ R 



THE VILLAGES MENTIONED IN THE GUJARAT RATHOR GRANTS 

NOS. III. AND IV. 

BY DR. G. B&HIiEB. C.I.E. 


When theR&tli6r Grants 1 Nos. III. and IV. 
were editedby Dr. Hultzschand myself, the want 
of the Trigonometrical Survey Maps of Gujarat 
prevented ourtracingthe villages and towns men¬ 
tioned as fully as would have been desirable. As 
I am now in possession of the sheets required, I 
think it advisable in the interest of the ancient 
geography of India,tosupplytheformeromission. 

Nearly all the places mentioned in No. III. 
the grant of Dhruvadeva III. are found on 
sheet No. 34 of the Gujarat series of the 
maps. The village granted is P&r&haQ&ka 
which lay east of the lt Brahman settlement 
named Mottaka.” As I have pointed out 
formerly* Mottaka can only be the present 
Mdta in the Surat District, the home of the 
Motala Brahmans. This identification is con¬ 
firmed by the map which shows in the 
position, indicated by the grant, the village of 
P&r6na, clearly a corruption of P&r&haqL&ka. 
North of Parahauaka, the grant states, lay 
M6iv&sak&; and the map has a corresponding 
name, MAwachhi. On the southern boundary 
lay KhaurAc hh a k a, which we find represented 
on the map by KharwAsa. 4 The village 
of Khaurachhaka belonged to the dkara of 
Tre&n&, which latter place according to verse 
45 was granted by DhruvarAja to Jdjibhd’s 
father, Doddhi. Trenni is clearly the modern 

* Road 

M Possibly a mistake of the engraver for - and 

than tko following letters, in line 4, might be °*cpfer. 

** Bead ; one zjf Seems to be redundant. 

“ Probably for 19 Read 

" “ Bead °^Pr: 

"Be^jjfRTS "Bead 

” [See note A p. WaboTe—J. P. PJ 

* Bead frrtMhfrl (?) 

1 «ite, Vol xn.pp. and Tot ZBL pp.45-69. 


T^n,* about two miles west of Bard6U. The 
latter town, finally, may possibly be identical 
with Bhadrapall, 5 which according to verse 44 
was the home of Doddhi, and probably also of 
his son J6 jibha. Two villages mentioned in the 
grant, Kxujdiravallika, east of Parahanakrv 
(Parona), and JdnandhA, a second village, 
situated in a southernly direction, are not 
traceable on the map. As regards Karaiftn- 
t&pura, the capital of the district to which 
Parahanaka belonged, it may possibly be an¬ 
other name of Kamrfij, which in the Gurjara, 
Chalukya and Rathor inscriptions is called 
Kama^Aya, Karmaneya, or Kammanijja. 

The villages and towns, mentioned in No. IV., 
the grant of Krishna 'II., are found ou 
sheets Nos. 14 and 15 of the maps. The 
donee resided at Variavi which is also called 
“ port of Variavi. ” The latter epithet makes it 
not doubtful that it is, as I* have already 
pointed out, 4 the modern Varifto on the Tapti, 
east of Surat. The village granted* Kavitha- 
s&dhi which is stated to lie east of Variavi, can 
only be the modem K6sAd. The other bound¬ 
aries of Kavifchasadhi are,—to, the north, 
Vasu hAr i kA which Rao Saheb Mohanlal R. 
Jhaveri has already identified with the modern 
Waawari; to the east, Valaohha, the modem 
Varachha; to the south, TJttarapadhavapaka, 

* ante , Yol. XII. p. 181. 

* The intermediate form is KhaQravfisa. In popular 
conversational Gujar&ti, chha and sa are constantly 
interchanged. 

* Also called Tcunfi in Mr. H. H« Dhruva’s grant 
Np. Yin. Zeitechrift der Deutschen JKorgenlandizchen 
GeseUschafi, Bd. XL. p. 323; and TreyawA in an un¬ 
published Scndraka grant. 

* This is on the supposition that the poet tried to in* 
vent a significant Sanskrit name for Bardoli. The real 
^4 name of the latter town was BAradapallikA, see 
H. H.Dhruva, loo, tit. Similar inventions of tho Pandits 
are common. Thus Surat is sometimes called Sdryapura 
and sometimes Soxatapura. 

* ante, VoL XIII. p. t$6, note 16. 
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in the place of which, the map (sheet No. 15) 
gives TJtrftn. All the modem names, with the 
exception of Kosad and Utran, are so similar 
to the ancient ones that they require no 
special remarks. With respect to the latter 
two places I may state that the intermediate 
forms which led to the corruptions, shown 
by the modem names, are probably Kaviha- 
s&dhi and ITttar avahanaka. With respect to 


the statement of the grant that Variavi 
belonged to the “one hundred and sixteen 
villages of the Kohkana, 5 * I must add that 
the people of Gujarat know even at present 
of the ancient division of their country, 
according to which the south was sometimes 
reckoned as a part of the Kohkan. Thus the 
Ahmadabadls call the Nagars, settled in Surat, 
KCmkan&s. 


NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PROP. F. KIELHORN, CJ.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


(Continued from Vol. XV. page 233.) 


5.—The authorities on grammar quoted in 

THE MAHABHASHYA. 

In the preceding note I have tried to show, 
that the Kdrikus , which we meet with in the 
Mahabhashya, are taken from grammatical 
works composed after the VdrttiJcas, and that 
Patanjali has probably used the same works, 
even where he does not actually quote from 
them. In the present note I intend to collect 
those passages or expressions, in which Katya- 
yana and Patanjali, or the authors of the verses 
preserved in the Mahabhashya, are distinctly 
quoting or referring to authorities on grammar, 
other than Panini or Katyayana. 

PtovasHtra. 

Grammars older than Panini are referred to 
by the term FClrvastltra, 1 which is used by both 
K&tyayana and Patanjali,, as well as in the 
Kdrikds , and which occurs six times in the 
Mahabhashya. According to Katyayana (VoL 
II. p. 205), P&nini may have employed the 
word u'pasarjana in the rule IV. 1,14, in the 
sense of upradhdna, in accordance with the 
usage of former grammars. According to Pa¬ 
tanjali (Vol. I. p. 248), PAnini has similarly 
used vriddha for gdtra in I. 2, 65. In a Kdrikd 
in Vol. I. p. 36, the term ahsharais said to have 
been employed in former grammars in the sense. 
of varna , 1 a letter.’ In Vol. HI. p. 104, Patanjali 
refutes a suggestion of KAtyAyana’s by intimat¬ 
ing, that the term iu P- VI. 1,163, need not 

necessarily be the Genitive of , hut may be 

1 Kaiyata on P. IV. 1, 

* Kaiynfa on P. YI. 1,163 SJWTT 

; and on P. Vttl. 4, 

TOUT *T 


taken to be the Nominative of f^cf, ' containing 
a suffix that has the Anubandhathe Nom. 
having been employed by Panini in accordance 
with the practice of former grammars, in which 
that which undergoes an operation was put in 
the Nom., not in the Gen. case* According to 
Patanjali (Vol. III. p. 455), the word iu P. 
VHI. 4,7, may, by the same reasoning, be taken 
to be the Nom. of sty, not the Gen. of 
Lastly, in Vol. III. p. 247 it is suggested that 
Panini may have taken the term which he 
uses in VII. 1. 18, from an older grammar, a 
suggestionintended to show, why the operation, 
which in Panini’s work usually takes place 
before a termination with the Anubandha 
does not take place in the case of the termina¬ 
tions under discussion. This last passage has 
occasioned Patanjali’s general remark, which 
has been made much of by the late Prof. Gold- 
stucker, 8 that Auubandhas used in former gram¬ 
mars have no effect in the grammar of Panini. 

Prom all this we learn little about the works 
of Panini’s predecessors. That some of their 
technical terms differed from those used by 
Panini, is probable enough, but Katyayana’s and 
Patanjali’s remarks regarding the particular 
terms mentioned are hardly of more value than 
the similar statements concerning Purvdchdrya- 
samjhdh or Frdehdih saihjndh of later writers. 
It may also be true that some ancient gram¬ 
marians, like some modem ones, 4 did use the 
Nom. iu the way stated, and that they did 


* See Goldrf&jfcer’ei p* 181; BnrnelTB On the 

iindra School of Sanekrtt grarwnariwM, p. 46. 

* e.g. the author of the K&tawtr* * Compare a lso in 
he Edrifcte such constructions as SQOT4J 
mqqfr ), Vol. II. p. 813.—The use erf the cases in the 

iechnioal structure of PAumi’s rules requires a separate 
*nd full investigation. In this respect, PA^mi is most 
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named by him were really all grammarians. 
According to Vart. 35 on P. I. 2, 64 (Vol. I. 
p. 242), VSjapyAyana maintained, that words 
mean a genus, while according to V&rt. 45 
(Vol. I. p, 244) VyA^iheld the opposite doc¬ 
trine, that words mean individual things . 14 In 
Vart. 3 onrP. VIII. 4, 48 (VoL in. p. 465) the 
rule, that a tenuis before a sibilant is changed 
to the corresponding aspirate (^r: to fug\), ^ 
ascribed to Paushkaras&di . 15 
Apara Aha; K 6 chid Ahub: Apara Aba; or 
Apara Ahuh. 

Patau jali most usually introduces the opinions 
of other grammarians by the phrase apara aha 
‘another says,’ which occurs no less than 83 
times in the MahAbhasbya. Prom an exami¬ 
nation of the statements so introduced it appears, 
not only that Patanjali knew of grammarians 
whose views in individual cases differed from 
those of Katyayana, or who had tried to add to, 
to simplify, or to render more exact, and gene¬ 
rally to improve on, the Vdrttihas of that 
scholar, hut also, and to t this I would draw 
particular attention, that there had been those 
who, before Patanjali, had explained the Vdrtti- 
has. Fataiijali’s quotations certainly prove, 
that others had interpreted or even read certain 
Vdrttihas differently; and more than once he 
even places before us two different explanations, 
by others, of one and the same Varttiha . 
Besides, he introduces, by apara dha , opinions 
that are at variance with his own, also where 
he is not explaining Katyayana; and he em¬ 
ploys the same phrase before a number of 
Karikds . 

I shall not weary the reader by fully discuss*; 
mg here every one of the many passages which 
have occasioned these remarks* A few simple 
examples will* I trust* sufficiently illustrate 
what I have said above. According to Katya - 
yana (Vol, III. p. 321) the word in 
P, VII. 3,15 indicates merely, that P. VII. 
ft ^ applicable, e. g ti m the formation of 
fNJPfar 1 according to another , the same word 
indicates generally, that words denoting time are 
nowhere in Pacini's grammar inclnded in the 
> and that accordingly we must, $.< 7 ., 
by P. IV. 1 , 22 form notwithstanding 


the fact that that rule contaiflSIm exception re¬ 
garding words denoting a measure. On P. I. 

3,25, Katyayana has the remark (Vol. I. p. 281, 

: ; another has 
To the rule P. IV°2, 7, 
Katyayana appeuds the note (Vol. II. p. 273) 

; another gives the general rule 

In Vol. I. p. 367, Katyayana defines 
a sentence to be N ^ ; 

another , simplifying that definition, merely says 
wrarf ^Erf^hTT^. In Vol. L p. 4C8 another 
permits the two constructions ^fpUTT TTpT^; 
or fTfrT:, which is contrary to 

the teaching of both Panini and Katyayana. 

In Vol. I. p. 179, Pataujali’s reading of two \ 

another , we learn, reads In 

Yol. I. p. 192, Patanjali explains the reading 
and he intimates, that another 
reads . In Vol. I. p. 314 he 

shows, that another reads the Vart. 6 without 
the particle in Vol. I. p. 422, that another 
reads 3CS3RW instead of In Y 0 1. I. 

pp. 10, 20, 64, 237, 247, 357 and elsewhere, 
Patanjali gives ns his own explanations of 
Varttihas and also those of another . Regarding 
the Vart. 2 on P. VI. 1, 3, he informs ns (Vol. 

III. p. 8),that some supply for the word 

while another supplies ; and 

regarding the Vart. 2 on P. VI. 4, 106 (Vol. 

III. p. 215), that some supply 5 ^ 3 ^ 

and others ^PP^T In a similar manner 

he records different explanations in Vol. I. p. 

424 and Vol. II. pp. 92 and 171. 

Again, in Vol. I. p. 390 Patanjali himself pro¬ 
poses to substitnto for the one 

word H^*i of P. II. 1, 37, and he tells us, that 
another would substitute ^r^Trrgir^pfI u 
Vol. III. p. 30 he explains the word BTTSJWWPT 
in P. VL1, 36, to be a reduplicated f orm of the 
word FPJ, and he adds, that another derives the 
same word from WPT>|. In Vol. III. p. 244, 
he tells us, that either the rule P. VII. 1, 8, or 
the rule P. VII. 1, 10, is superfluous, and be 
adds, that according to another the word 
of P. VII. 1, 8, and the ruleP. VII. 1,10, may 
be dispensed with. In the same manner he 
mentions opinions of others, that differ from his 



fl y-. w wgc ML wtupu*uu Dy y 


— ,, Taittir: 
119; and jRtjfc-p 


CDXXX. It may be noted that, contrary to his usual 
custom, Z%ftyana in his nrttika puts the name 
in the Gen-, not iu the Nom. case. 
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own, in Yol. I. pp. 172, 210,290 and elsewhere; 
and he records the views of different scholars 
in Vol. L p. 427* and Vol. II. pp. 19,120, 151 
and 254. 

That Patahjali introduces some of the Kari- 
has by apara aha, I have already mentioned in 
a previous note- 14 I will only add here, that 
the authors of the KdriMs themselves allude to 
the opinions of other scholars, who are referred 
to by the words $1ce or Kechid,, in Yol. III. 
pp. 217 and 414. 

The Bh&radv&jiy&h, Saun&g&b, and 
Kr6shtriy&b* 

Of individual grammarians or schools of 
grammarians those most frequently referred to 
by Patahjali are the Bh&radv&jiyas and the 
Saun&gas. The former are actually quoted 
ten times (Yol. I. pp- 73, 136, 201, 291; 
Vol. II. pp. 46, 55, 70, 233; and Yol. III. 
pp. 199 and 230), and the latter seven times 
(Yol. I. p. 416; Vol. H.pp. 105, 228,238, 325; 
and Vol. III. pp. 76 and 159), but it does not 
seem at all improbable that some of the state¬ 
ments, which are introduced by the phrase 
apara dha, or which would appear to contain 
suggestions of Patahjali himself, may likewise 
really belong to either of those schools. 15 Both 
may be described as authors of Vdrttikas , and 
both flourished after Katyayana. But, while 
to amend the Vdrttikas of Katyayana appears 
to have been the main object of the Bharadva- 
jlyas, the Saunagas, so far as we can judge, 
would seem to have criticized the text of Pani- 
ni’s grammar more independently. This is 
indicated also by the manner in which both 
are quoted in the Mahabhashya. Whereas 
Patahjali usually places the dicta of the 
Bh&radvdjlyas by the side of those of Katya¬ 
yana, as it were, to point out the differences 
between the two, and to show how the former 
have tried to improve on the latter, 15 he 
generally cites the Saun&gas in support of his 


own statements, and without any such distinct 1 
reference toK&tyayana’s Vdrttikas* 7 Thus it 
happens, too, that in six out of seven cases the 
remarks of the Saun&gas are introduced by the 
phrase q t ft £ri«U: 7*T%, preceded by 

or some similar expression, while 
the dicta of the Bhftradv&jlyas are always 
introduced simply by HTO fl s fNir : 7*1%. That 
of i the Vdrttikas of the Bharad v&j iyas which 
are cited in the Mahabhashya, one (in Yol. III. 
p. 199) is in verse, I have already had occasion 
to state in my remarks on the K&rikds. 1 * 

A third school of grammarians, the Kr&sh- 
triyas, is mentioned in the Mahabhashya only 
once (Vol. I. p. 46). All we learn about them 
is, that they considered the two rules, P. I. 
1, 3 and 52 to be quite independent of each 
other, and were of opinion, that in any case 
where both rules might happen to be simul¬ 
taneously applicable, the former ought to 
supersede the latter, an opinion which is not 
shared by Patahjali. 

G-Gpik&putra, Gdnardlya, Kuparav&^ava, 
Sauryabhagavat, and Y&qLava. 19 

The passages in which Patahjali quotes 
Gtopik&putra (Yol. I. p. 336) and G-dnardlya 
(Yol I. pp. 78 and 91; VoL IL p. 76; and 
Vol. III. p. 309), I have already discussed in 
my second note (ante, Yol. XV. p. 81); and I 
have there tried to show, that GAnardiya was a 
writer of grammatical Kdrikds, who in all 
probability lived after Katy&yana. About 
Gdpik&putra it is difficult to say anything. 
Later than K&ty&yana is also Kuparav&<Java, 
for the two statements ascribed to him by 
Patapj&li (VoL II. p. 100 and Yol. III. p. 317) 
are .distinctly directed against Katyayana* 
whose Vdrttikas they show to be superfluous. 
Whether thigrKiu>aravft4®TO is really the same 
as ‘ Vadava, who together with the Sauryabha¬ 
gavat is mentioned by Patahjali in the difficult 
passage in Yol. I tl, p. 421, I have no means 


M ante , Vol. XV. p. 231, note 17. ^ .. 

w In Vol. II. p. 209, 1. 8, it seems as if Pata&ak 
himself were attempting 1 to improve on a VarteUca 
of K&tyfiyana’s; from Vol. II. p 105, 1. 7 and p. 288, 
1* 10 we see tfrjy fr he is merely repeating a statement of 
the Satwigas. . ^ 

w On P. I, 1. 20, K&tySyana has WTOT7T TfTffTT* 

the Bh&radvljtyas read fpfafTTf TfrfSPV'f 
ftrftffjpfw; ore P. m. 1, SS, Kttyiyma ha* 


the Bh&radvijtyaaadd «tc. 

17 But the Saun&gas also mere fully explain the mean* 


ng of a Vfattib* of JC&ty&yaua in VoL L ^ and 
ihey improve on, another V&rttika in the statement 
riludedte in note 15 above. 

ras. which has not been taken from the Hab&bh&shya, is 
fiven in the XdtfMonP. VIL 2,17. In commenting on 

bat passage, Haradatta explains sNpTT* by 
** ante, VoL XV. p. 280. 

» I purposely have omitted in the above Ylrshyaya&j i 
she passage, in which his name occurs (Vol. I. p. 258), 
L Wcopied by Pbtatfjsli from the Nirvkta (Roth's 
edition, p. 81). 
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of deciding; nor do I know wliat scholar is 
meant to be denoted by the term Saaryabliaga - 
vat , ‘the Achdrya of the town Saurya,’ as 
Kaiyata explains it. 20 Nagojibhatta takes Va- 
dava to be the author of the Vart. 3 on P. VIII. 
2, 106, a statement, the correctness, of which 
I doubt. 

The Samgraha of Dfikshfiya^a. 

This work, on which Patanjali is reported 
to hare based his own work, is cited in the 
Mahabhashya only once, in connection with 
the first Ydrtiika (Vol. I. p. 6). From that 
passage we learn, that the question, as to 
whether words are nitya or hdrya , had been 
fully discussed in the Samgraha, and that the 
science of grammar had been shown to be neces¬ 
sary, whichever view might be taken regarding 
the nature of words. Elsewhere we are told 
that the Sawjraha was composed by VyAcfi; 
Patanjali himself incidentally calls the author 
of if D&ksh&yana, in Vol. I. p. 4(58. 

Considering the great bulk of the Maha- 
bhushya, it is disappointing that we do not learn 
from it more regarding the history of Indian 
grammar, and particularly, that, what we are 
told in it of the predecessors of Panini, is well- 
nigh valueless. Bat I trust, that my surrey of 
the grammatical authorities referred tp by 
Katyfiyana 'and Patanjali will at least make this 
much clear, that Katyfiyana cannot have been 
the first author of Vdrttikas, and that between 
him and Patanjali there intervene a large num¬ 
ber of writers, writers in prose and in verse, in¬ 
dividual scholars and schools of grammarians, 
who all have tried to explain and to amend the 
works of both Pfinini and Katyfiyana. To what 
extent Katyfiyana and Patanjali were indebted 
to those that went before them, we shall never 
know; judging from the analogy of the later 
grammatical literature of India we may, in my 
opinion, certainly assume, that, like Panini him¬ 
self, both have based their own works on, and 
have preserved in them aU that was valuable 
in, the writings of their predecessors. 

10 A town Saniya is mentioned ia-VoL I. p. 474.* 


In conclusion, I would here draw attention 
to the fact, that instead of the regular terms of 
the ‘ Pdniuhja and also in addition to them, 
occasionally, both in the Vdrttikas and in the 
Kdrikds , w*e meet with a number of other 
grammatical termini technici. Most of those 
terms had doubtless been in use already be¬ 
fore ffinini, and they were generally adopted, in 
several of the later grammars, in preference 
to the more artificial terms of Panini. But a 
few are themselves highly artificial symbols, 
which may have been invented by grammarians 
later than Panini, and which remind one of the 
terms used in the Jainmdra , where indeed one 
of them actually occurs. 

Thus, Katyayana occasionally employs the 
terms soara for Panini’s (Vol. I. pp. 59,123, 

etc.), vyarijana for (Vol. Lpp. 26, 42, etc.), 
aamdndkshara for (Vol. I. p. 24 and Vol, 

II. p. 19), sauidhyakshara for ^ (Vol. I. pp. 

22,24, etc.); spars a and agh6sha (Vol. I. p. 355) ; 
prathama , doitiya, tritiya , and chaturtha for the 
first, second, third, and fourth consonants of 
the five Varyas (Vol. III. pp. 218, 465, and 
Vol. I. p. 154); aydgavdha, jiJivdmuUya, and 
upadhmdnhja (Vol. I. p. 28’and Vol. III.'p, 
431). For and he has bha - 

vanti , bastard, bhavishyanti and adyatam (Vol. 

I. p. 443 ; Vol. II. pp* 114, 123, 160; Vol. II. 
p. 143; Vol. I. p. 474; Vol. II. p. 114; Vol. 

III. p. 217). For the phrase he 

uses the artificial term tan (Vol. I. p. 488; Vol. 

II. pp. 99 and 221); and, strange to say, for 
Pfinini’s shasfi, which he himself has, ejg . in 
Vol. II. p. 199 and Vol. III. p. 107, he employs 
da in Vol. I. p. 304. 

In addition to some of these terms we find in 
the Kdrikds , pardkshd for (Vol. I. p. 199), 

kdrita to denote the Causal (Vol. II. p. 415), 
and cheknyita and eharkarita to denote the 
two forms of the Intensive (Vol. II. p. 232 and 
VoL III, p. 359). In the Kdrikds we also meet 
with la for Itpa (Vol. II. pp. 284, 378, and 
425), and with ghu 21 (or perhaps dyu) for Pani¬ 
cs. uttarapada (Vol. HI. pp. 229, 247, and 
318). 

See ante, Yol. XY.> 251, note 14. 
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BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI. 


No. XV .—Good will grow out of Good . 

In a certain town there reigned a king 
named Patnipriya, 1 to whose court a poor old 
Brahman, named Papabhiru, 2 came every 
morning, with a yellow lime in his hand, 
and presenting it to the king, pronounced a - 
benediction in Tamil:— 

Kanmai vidaittdl , nanmai vilavjum : 

Ttmai vidaittdl , tbnai vijaiyumz 
Nanmaiyum tfmaiyum pinvara lidnaldm. 

«*If good is sown, then good will grow: 

If bad Is sown, then bad will grow: 

Thus good or bad the end will show.” 

The king respected as much the noble 
benediction of the Brahman as he did his grey 
hairs. 

In this way the presentation of the fruit 
was daily continued, though the Brahman had 
nothing to request from the king, but simply 
wished to pay his respects. On observing that 
he had no ulterior motives, but was merely' 
actuated by rdjasdvana^ 'or duty to his king, the 
king’s admiration to his old' morning visitor * 
the more increased. 

After presenting the fruit the Br&hman 
waited upon his sovereign till his p&ja* was 
over, and then went home where his wife kept 
ready for him all the requisites for his own piljd, 
Papabhiru then partook of what dinner his wife 
liad prepared for him. Sometimes however, a 
Brahman neighbour sent him an invitation to 
dinner, vvhich he at once accepted, ior his 
father, before he breathed his last, had called 
him to his bedside, and, pronouncing his last 
benediction, had thus advised him in Tamil— 
KiUai itttai tattdde, 

Kannil Kandadai solldde . 

Itdjanukhu payandu nada .* 
ct Morning meal do thou never spurn, 

Nor say thou what thine eyes discern. 

But serve thy king for feme to earn. 

Thus it was that Papabhiru began his visits to 
the king, nor did he ever reject an invitation 
to dinner, though* it might come at a very 
inconvenient time. 

Now on a certain ikddaii* morning, Papabhiru 
went to the king to pay his respects as usual, 

1 i.e. Lover of his wife. 

9 i. e. A atmdderer at sin. 

* Worship of the household gods* 


with the lime and the benediction, but found 
that he had gone to his pujd and so followed 
him there. On seeing the Brahman, the king's 
face glowed with pleasure and lie said :— 

“ My most revered god on earth, 1 I 
thought that some ill mast have befallen 
you, when I missed you in the council-hall 
this morning; but praised be Paramesvara for 
having sent you to me, though it is a little late. 

I never do my pujd without placing my scimitar 
by the side of the god, bnt lust night I left it 
in my queen’s room. It is under the pillow 
of the couch on which I usually sleep. Until 
you came I could find no suitable person to 
fetch it for me, and so I have waited for you. 
Would you kindly take the trouble to fetch it 
for me ?” 

The poor Brahman was only too glad of the 
opportunity thus presented tq him of serving 
his king, and so he ran to the karam and into 
the room where the king usually slept. 

Now, Patnipriya was very fond of his queen; 
but she was not faithful to him, and allowed the 
king’s minister to pay visits to her. The most 
convenient time for such meetings was during 
the king’s pujd. Of course the poor Brahman, 
Pupabhiru, knew nothing of this, and when he 
entered the room, a shocking sceno met his 
eyes. He closed them for horror, and lifting up 
the pillow, felt for the scimitar, and then 
turning his back on the couch, he retraced his 
steps, placed the sword befm*e the king, and 
took his leave. True,'however, to his fethec’s 
last words, “Nor say thou what thine eyes 
discern,” he never opened his lips, and went 
his way with a heavy heart. 

The queen and her wicked visitor were 
greatly alarmed. 

“That rogue of an old Bra hma n has aeon 
ns and may report ns to the king at the first 
opportunity,” faltered the minister. 

But the queen, as bold in words as in sin, 
said: U 1 will have him murdered before the 
sou rises. Wait you here. I shall inform the 
king of what is to he done and report the 
result to you, and then you may go home.” 

So saying, she assumed the guise of a most 

a fast is clx^edjy nrt hotoH aW 

* W*6wo, NWWMwi ;* gawtk nan* for a Mum*. 
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chaste lady that had resisted the temptations 
of a wicked man, and stood before her royal 
husband who was at his worship. Patnipriya 
rose up and asked her the reason for her 
sudden appearance. 

Said she:—“ Your Majesty seems to think j 
the whole world as innocent as yourself. That 
wretched old Brahman, though his hair is as white 
as milk, has not forgotten his younger days. 
Fortunately for us there were several maids by 
me when he approached me, and so he fled 
away without his vile intentions being fulfilled. 
If you do not order his death before to-morrow 
morning, I shall kill myself.’* 

The king was much vexed with what he 
heard, and all the regard he had for the Brah¬ 
man disappeared at once. He called two of his 
executioners and spoke to them thus before 
his wife:— 

‘‘ Take to the east gate of the town a large 
iron caldron, and keep it boiling to the brim 
with gingely oil.* A certain person shall come 
to yon in the morning and ask yon, * Is it all 
done ?’ Without observing who he is, tie his 
hands and feet and throw him into the boiling 
oil. When he has been boiled to death, put 
out the fire and empty out the oil.” 

The executioners received the order and 
went away to perform their terrible duty. 
The queen, too, glad at heart at having thus 
successfully arranged for the murder of .the 
Brahman, reported the fact to the Minister, 
but said nothing about the special question 
to be put by the victim. The Minister, much 
pleased, went to his palace and waited for 
the news of the Brahman’s death. 

When his pujd was over the king sent for 
Papabhiru, and the poor Brahman, never having 
before been sent for at such a time, made his 
appearance with a beating heart. When he 
arrived the king, in order to arouse no suspicion 
in his mind, said gently to him: u My dear 
Brahman, to-morrow morning, when you go to 
make your ablutions, pass by the east gate. 
There you will see two persons seated by the 
side of a large caldron. Ask them, 1 Is it all 
done ? ’ And whatever reply they give you, 
come and communicate to me.” 



Thus spoke the king, firmly believing that 
Papabhiru would never return to him; while 
the Brahman, glad to be able to serve the king 
a second time next morning, went home and 
slept soundly. Early in the morning, even a 
ghatikd before his usual time, he got up, and, 
placing on his head a bag containing dry 
clothes, proceeded to the river for his morning 
bath. He took the road to the eastern gate 
as he had been ordered, but had not walked 
far when a friend invited him to a dvddasi T 
breakfast. 

“ My poor old mother did not taste even a drop 
of water the whole of the ekddasi, {yesterday). 
Rice and hot Tvater for a bath are ready. Pour 
a little of the water over your head, 8 pronounce 
one gdyatH* and taste a handful of rice. 
Whatever may be the urgency of your bnsiness, 
oblige me for my poor mother’s sake.” Thus 
spoke his friend, and P&pabhiru, out of regard 
to his father's order never to spnm a morning 
meal, ran in haste into his friend’s house to 
oblige him; the king’s order all the while 
sitting heavily on his mind. 

Meanwhile the Minister was most anxious to 
hear the news of the Brahman’s death, but was 
afraid to send any one to inquire about it, 
lest he should rouse suspicion. So he went 
himself to the east gate, as soon as the sun 
had risen, and asked the executioners, sitting 
by the side of the caldron, by way of a simple 
question: * Is .the business all done ? ’ And as 
they were instructed not to observe who the 
person was that came to question them, but to 
tie him up and boil him in the oil, they, 
notwithstanding his howls, bound him and 
threw him in. As soon as he was dead, they 
extinguished the fire, poured out the oil, and 
turned over the caldron, corpse and all. 

The Brahman finished his dvddasi breakfast, 
in great haste, and, with the betel leaf still in 
his hand, ran to the gate to inquire of the 
persons seated by the caldron whether it was 
all done. When he put them the question, 
they smilingly replied, “ Yes, Sir, it is ail done. 

! The Minister is boiled to death. We gave full 
execution to the king’s orders. You may go 
and report the affair to him.” 


orthodox Hindu is obliged by hi* religious oodes to break 
the previous day’s fast. 

* Iftt. a * chombu-full the choiribu is a small vessel. 

* A saoredhymn. 
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The Brahman, not knowing 1 the reason for the 
course events had taken, ran back and reported 
the reply of the executioners to the king. The 
Minister’s interference in the affair at once 
kindled suspicion in the king’s mind. He un¬ 
sheathed his scimitar, and holding it in his 
right hand, twisted the lock of hair on the 
Brahman’s head into his left. He then asked 
him whether he had not tried to dishonour his 
queen the previons morning, and told him that, 
if he concealed the truth, he would make an end 
of him. . The poor Brahman now confessed what 
he had seen, on which the king threw down the 
9 cimitar and fell down on his knees before him. 


“ The words of thy benediction, O respected 
Brahman, have only now been explained to me. 
Thou hast sown nothing bnt good; and good, 
in having thy life preserved, hast thou reaped. 
The wicked Minister,—whose conscious truilt» 
made him so very anxious to hear about thy 
death,—because he sowed a bad intention in bis 
heart, has reaped evil, even a death that he 
never expected* Another victim of evil sowing 
remains in my queen, in whom I placed an 
undeserved love.” 

So said he, and ordered her to the gallows. 
The old Brahman he appointed his Minister, 
and reigned for a long time. 


MISCELLANEA. 


CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 

No. 5. 

In the Haidar&b&d grant of the Western 
Chalukya king Pulikgsin II., the date (ante, Vol. 
VL p. 73,1. II ft.) runs—4tmanah pravardham&na- 
r&jy4bhish£ka-samvatsar6 tritfyd Saka-nripati- 
samvatsara-sateshu chatustrixhs-&dhik£shu pan- 
chasvs=atitdshu Bhddrapad-amavasyaydm sftrya- 
grahana-nimittam,—“ in the augmenting third 
year of (my) own installation in the sovereignty; 
when five centuries of the years of the 6aka 
king, increased by the thirty-fourth {year), have 
gone by; on the new-moon tithi of (the month) 
Bhadrapada; on account of an eclipse of the sun.” 

This gives us, for calculation, J^aka-Samvat 535 
(A.D. 613-14) current; the month Bh&drapada 
(August-September); the new-moon tithi ; and 
an eclipse of the sun. And,—in addition to the 
record in this inscription that Pulikfisin IL was, 
at the time of this grant, resident at the city of 
V&tApi, which is the modem B&d&mi, the chief 
town of the B&dami Taluk& in the Bij&pur 
District,—the Western Chalukyas were a southern 
dynasty; and, jprimd facie , all the details of the 
date have of necessity to be treated in accordance 
with the southern reckoning. 

In connection with this date* however, there 
are at least two points of difficulty. 

In the first place, in Saka-Samvat 535 the month 
Bh&drapada was intercalary. 1 In the inscription 
there is nothing to indicate that the month re¬ 
ferred to is the intercalated Bli&drapa&a; and 
the presumption is against this, inasmuch as in¬ 
tercalated months are held to be inauspicious, 
and the performance of ceremonies in them is 
prohibited; nnless there are two intercalated 
months in the same year; in which case the first 
of them is praiaeta or * stamped as excellent,’ 


and only the second is nindya, or 'to l>c looked 
on as under prohibition.’ But, in taking the 
month to be the natural Bh&drapadaj the ques¬ 
tion then arises, whether we arc to take it as 
the second of the two Bh&drapadaa, in accordance 
with the present custom of Southern India, or as 
the first of them, in ‘accordance with the more an¬ 
cient custom mentioned in the Brahma-Siddkdnfa. 
in a verse,—to which my attention was drawn 
by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit,—quoted by Pandit Bapu 
Deva Shastri in his edition- of the Siddhunta- 
feiromani of Bh&skar&charya, p. 49, note, and 
running— 

Mesh-adi-sthe savitari 
yo yd m&sah prapftryate ch&ndrah ] 
Chaitr-ddyah sa jneyah 
phrti-dvitvesdhimdsosntyah if 
“ Whatever lunar month is completed when the 
sun is standing in Aries and the following (siyas), 
that (month) is to be known as Chaitra, Ac.; 
when there are two completions, {there is). an 
intercalated month, (and it is) the latter (of the 
two —In the first case, the corresponding Eng¬ 
lish date, as closely as it can be determined by 
Gen. Cunningham’s and Mr. C. PatelTs Tubles* 
is Thursday, the 20th September, A.D. 613; and 
in the second ease, Tuesday, the 21st August of 
the same year. 

On neither of these days, however, was there 
an eclipse of the sun. And the only solar eclipse 
of A.D. 613 occurred on Monday, the 23rd July.* 
There can he no doubt that this is the eclipse 
intended. It was calculated some years ago by 
Mr. D. B. Hutcheon, for Dr. Burgess, who passed 
the notes on to me; and Mr.,Hutcheon found, 
roughly, that, at B&d&rai, the eclipse began at 
9*38 a.m., with the middle at 11’14 am., and 
ended at 12*53 p.M.; that, at the time of greatest 


Cunningham’s Indian Eras, p. 157; PateU’a Chronology, p* 18®. 


Chuamogham’s Indian M'rat, p. 216. 
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obscuration, the whole of the sun’s surface except 
2f (about one-sixteenth of the diameter) was 
obscured; and that it was thus, from all points of 
view, an eclipse of the most impressive and memor¬ 
able kind. And the eclipse was subsequently 
considered by Sir George Airy, whose conclusions 
were that it was a total eclipse; that it was total 
probably at B&d&mi, certainly very near B&dfimi; 
f W. the totality occurred when the sun was very 
near the zenith of Jttdfcni; and that there could 
be no doubt that this is the eclipse intended in 
the inscription. 

The 23rd July, A.D. 613, however, represents, 
by the southern reckoning, the new-moon day of 
the preceding month, &rftvana. It is only by the 
northern reckoning that it represents the full- 
moon day of BhAdrapada - r and the date is correct 
in every respect by the northern reckoning, in 
which, of the four pahshas or fortnights of which 
a natural and intercalated month consist, the first 
(dark) belongs to the natural month, the second 
(bright) and third (dark) to the intercalated month, 
and the fourth (bright) to the natural month.* j 
For this use of the northern reckoning in an i 
inscription of a southern dynasty, written in the 
very heart of the Kanarese Country, I can find 
no analogous instance at present, and no explana¬ 
tion in the grant- But, that the northern reckon¬ 
ing was used in thfis particular instance, seems 
clear; ™lp«g we are at liberty to interpret 
Bhadrapad- dm&v&oyd as meaning, at that time, 

4 the new-moon tithi ushering in the month BhA- 
drapadaj* and not, as it means now, 4 the new- 
moon. tithi at the end of Bh&drapada/ 4 

If, however, this interpretation may be accepted, 
then there still remains the point that, unless 
the intercalary nature of BhAdrapada in Saka- 
Samvat 335 can be disproved, this inscription,— 
having regard to the prohibition of ceremonial 
acts in an intercalated month; and taking into 
consideration the corresponding English dates, 
by the southern reckoning, which I have given 
above,—seems also to shew that, at that time, in 
Southern India, an intercalated month certainly 
was placed after the natural month of the same 
name, in conformity with the rule of the Brahma* 
Siddhdnta; not, as now, before it. Otherwise, 
the Hindu date would stall differ from the Enjg lfali 
by a complete lunation. J. F. Fleet. 

PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 

No. 3> 

Journal Asudiqne, YoL YU. No. 2 (Feb., March, 
April, 1886.)—The number opens with a paper by 

* Ptnuttp’s Emp r Thomas* Edition, Tol. IL Useful 

SSR !*“'* ZBdMm * 915 

* In his Sanskr it Dictionary, Kaiiei Williams gives 


M. H. Zotenburg on the History of GAP Ad and 
Shim As ( u* l+fc* j a 1 ^ ttf **** ) , a romance which 
is found appended to several copies of the 
Thousand and One Nights . The author remarks 
that though the work has long been printed, it 
does not appear to have attracted the attention 
of scholars, who have specially interested them¬ 
selves in the history of Indian folklore. It is 
nevertheless noteworthy as being not only one 
of the most ancient acquisitions which Arabic 
literature has made in the domain of moral fiction, 
bat because certain reasons tend to show that it 
has come to the MusalmAns through a Greek 
recension^ After briefly narrating the framework 
of the history, which contains the various apologies 
which form the bulk of the work, M. Zotenburg 
points out its general similarity to the Booh of 
Sindibdd, although the stories contained in the two 
works are quite different. The book of ShimAs is 
mentioned by three authors of the 4th century of 
the Hijrft,—Mas’fidi, Hamza IgfahAni, and the 
author of the Kitdbu'LFihrist . The last mentions 
it amongst those romances which are either 
Greek or translated from the Greek. The MSS., 
as we have them now, appear to have passed 
through the hands of Christian editors, some of 
them even commencing with an invocation to the 
Trinity. One copy in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
is found at the end of the Booh of Barlaam and 
Joasaph . The origin of the book, however, is 
evidently Indian, and Buddhistic; witness the 
apologues, the moral doctrines, such as the 
destruction of desire, passion, and anger, the 
ordinances of truth, moderation of speech, humi¬ 
lity and filial piety, the practice of justice, of 
generosity, and so on. The course of translation 
through which the book passed before appearing 
in its Arabic form, M. Zotenburg leaves doubtful. 
M. Zotenburg finally compares the contents with 
those of the KaUla and IHmnd, and of the Pan- 
1 chatantra, and gives the text of one fable (the 
mendicant monk and the broken pitcher) in two 
versions, one taken from the work under notice, 
and the other from KaUla and Dimnd . 

In the second paper M. H. Sauvaire continues 
his materials towards the history of the Numis¬ 
matics and Metrology of the 
Here is given a portion of the third part,—that 
relating to measures of capacity. “ The reader 
will find in this third part the names and 
values of the generality of the measures of capa¬ 
city in use in the MusulmAn states, since the 
origin of IslAm/’ They are arranged in alphabe¬ 
tical order, and are accompanied by numerous 

amdvdsy& as meaning ‘the first day of the first quarter 
on which the moon is invisible. This- explanation 
makes the new-moon tithi the first day of the month 
But 1 oannot obtain any authority in support of this* 
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. references. As a work* of reference this paper 
cannot but be authoritative and valuable. 

The third paper concludes the articles by 
M. Sylvain Levi on the Bpihatknth&ma&jari of 
Ksh&nSndra. The author first deals with the 
MSS. available, of which there are five, three be- 
longingto the Tanjore Palace library, and two to 
the library of the Deccan College at Poona. The 
name Brikatlcathdmafijari is peculiar to the Tan- 
jore MSS. In the Poona ones it is called simply 
the Brihatkathd: As its great extent will long 
postpone the work being edited, M. Levi publishes 
in the article a complete table of its contents, 
which will he useful for future reference. M. 
L6vi then extracts from the subject of the 
notice, and translates the first two stories of the* 
V&tdla# arlchaviinSatikdy with a notice of other 
versions of the same story. Derr Uhle’s identifi¬ 
cations of an anonymous version of it, as a prose 
translation of Kshdm&idra’s verses, is established, 
and M. L£vi points out that the faults of Ksh& 
mSndra’s style, by which Herr Uhle identified the 
translation,, have been greatly toned down by the 
translator. The two tales given in the text fully 
bear this out, by the numerous peculiarities of 
style which they exhibit. It is some years since 
1 have read the old Batt&l-FachUfy of Hindi fame, 
and no copy is at present available, but, as well 
as I remember, tbename of the hero* is different 
from that of the Bfihaikathdmamjari Kshe- 
mendra’s hero* is named. Trivibrama Sdna of 
PratishthAna, but he of the Baitdl PhehUiis the 
evergreen king Bikram of “glorious, piouB and. 
immortal memory” infolktales. So, also,I miss hr 
Esh£m6ndra’s version, as given by M. LAri, the well- 
known bargain made by the demon with the king.. 
A very' interesting paper concludes with a chrb- 
nological note onthe two Brihafkathdi. Dr.Buhler 
satisfactorily fixes Som&ddva’s* date as between 
1063 and 1082 AD, He then argues that Sdma- 
ddva was a contemporary or nearly so* of KshA* 
xn&ndi$, and that the Kaihdtaritedgara and the 
BHhathathdmanjari were written about the same 
time. M. L6vi combats this last theory, and 
argues that the Bnhathdthdmanjari is anterior to* 
the KathdsariUdgara, and that the latter was 
writtehas a direct criticism upou^or rather a kind 
of reply addressed by Somadeva to TCshtm A ndrs. 
This being assumed* H. Llvi now refers to a 
quotation from the in the 

fiaiaripa, anA differing from Dr. RtsEdward- 
TTftll, concludes that the latter work is posterior 
to the Brpiatlcaihdn^ari and. anterior to the 
Kaihdtaritedgara. , 

The last paper in, this number is a continua¬ 
tion of a Translation of the Tchao-^mu 
Tehe by the late M. P. Scherzer,Pre»oh Consul 


at Canton. This is a discursive geographical 
description of the Korea in Chinese, and is, 
with its commentary by the translator, most 
interesting reading, replete with information 
folklore. 

Amongst the Nouvdles el Melanges at the end 
of the number is an interesting review by M. 
Pavet De Courteille of Die Bcheibaniade tin 
dzhegitchet Eddengedichi in 76 Getting* a, von 
Brim Mohammed aue Charesm. The 
baniad (^ ^ ), anUzbegEpic in 76 books 

by Prince Muhammad Salih of KhwAixiii-~-text, 
translation and notes by Hermann Vamb&y, 
Imperial Printing Office, Vienna, 1386. This 
is spoken of as being “ a work of the greatest 
historical and. literary interest. In a narrative, 
the poetic form of which in no way its 

rigorous exactness as a journal of events, in 
which the author has taken part as a witness ^ 
as an actor, he retraces for us the history of a 
singularly troubled epoch in the life of Central 
Asia. The facts of which he speaks occurred 
between the years 1469 and 1506 AD. We know 
them already in part, thanks to the Memoirs of 
the celebrated B&bar, the declared enemy of 
Shaib&ni, but how interesting it is for us to he 
able to control the assertions,, often partial or 
made under the influence of passion, of the great 
conqueror! * * * It has been M. Vamb&y’s 
good fortune to have discovered such a-treasure; 
and all scholars owe him a debt of gratitude 
for haring, published, translated; and annotated 
it” 

A sborterTeview follows on a Ohaldaio trans¬ 
lation of the ImitatioChristi. 

Journal Atiaiigu*, Vol. VII. No. June,, 

1886.)*—The first article, from the pen of M. H. 
Peril; Dragoman to the Prench Embassy at Con¬ 
stantinople desk with the Fosi^ Shaft**, alias 

Anar the blind (<£+* f )* the celebrated satiric 
poet of Persia. Bom as Shirts, he lived at 
TnfahAn during the reign of the Sulffin Hussain 
in (A H . 1105-1135) and died at Lar in Khorlstn 
. in A.H. 1113 (AJD. 1701} according to some, and 
in A TT. 1124 (1712) according to others. He set 
before himself as his models Kasn d l* TyfahAnff 
Saimfct, and KiAtibt, and hence his style hr full of 
conceits which too often, conceal a real talent. 
The author conclude* by giving extracts (with 
translations) from the DMri, which fufiy bear 
out hm remarks. 

The next paperis a continuation of M. Ssttvaire’s 
important materials towards the history of the 

yimiicrut t iosaud Metrology 

Xh» aoljeob <4 ■«*« <* 
with. 
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The third paper by M.C. pe Harlez is entitled 
« Constitution de PEmpire de Kin, Livre final 
de I* Aisin Gumn-i Suduri Bithe It is an 
appendix to the History of the Empire of Gold 
or of Kin, written in 1642, during the congest 
of China by the Manchus. The generals, who 
ruled during the minority of Chun-tsi, and who 
were uncles of the young sovereign, had this 
history drawn up at the same time as that of the 
Mongols and of the Tailiao. M. De Harlez has 
at present in the press a complete translation of 
the Aisin Gurun-i Suduri Bithe , and he here pre¬ 
sents to us a portion of it. It is an interesting 
and minute account of the country dealt with, its 
divisions, method of taxation, and military system. 

To Tudian readers, however, another of M. 
Senart’smost valuable studies on the Inscriptions 
of Piyadasi will be the most welcome portion of 


this number. The present paper deals with the 
Language of the inscriptions. Owing to its 
nature, it is impossible to give an analysis of its 
contents, for it is an inventory, as condensed as 
possible, of all the grammatical forms worthy of 
notice in the inscriptions. In a second part M. 
Senart proposes to draw general conclusions. 
He first deals with the Gira&r Inscription, then 
with those of Kapur-di-Giri, then with those of 
Khalsi, Dhauli- Jaugad, BhabhiA, Sahasram, Rftp. 
n&tli, and the Columnar edicts (especially that of 
Firoz SMh at Dehli). Each of these is subject to 
a minute grammatical analysis, under the Heads 
of phonetics, declension, and conjugation. The 
whole paper is really three distinct complete gram¬ 
mars of the Piyadasi inscriptions. A continuation 
is promised in a future number, and will be eagerly 
looked for. G. A. Grier son. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Tarxa-Katjmitdi of Laugaxshi Bhasxara, edited 
with various readings, notes critical and explana¬ 
tory, and an introduction., by Manilal Najbhubhai 
Dvivedi, B.A. Bombay Government Central Book 
Depot; 1886. 8vo. pp. 18and 70. [Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. XXXIL J. 

European scholars, desirous of acquiring an 
elementary knowledge of the NyAya-system of 
philosophy, which indeed is indispensable for .all 
who engage in the study of Sanskrit, hitherto 
have had to resort to the TarJcasamgraha and its 
often inaccurate English translation. Eor the 
understanding of the original texts, they have, 
from the Dictionaries, not been able to get any 
real help whatever; for, in them, .even the 
ordinary terms of the Nyiya are either not given 
at all, or are explained in a vague and slovenly 
manner, apt to mislead rather than to instruct 
the beginner. This edition of the Tarka-Kau- 
mudi, therefore, in my opinion, supplies a long- 
felt and urgent want; and I may well congratu¬ 
late the Superintendents of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, not only on the choice of this particular 
text, but even more on having found an editor so 
eminently qualified to explain that text, as Mr. 
DvivSdi has proved himself to be. Mr. Dviv&di no 
doubt has had the advantage of studying Nyaya 
under BhimUcharyain the Elphinstone College; 
and he himself gratefully acknowledges what he 
owes to that learned Naiyfcyika. But even with 
such assistance his task has been by no means 
an easy one. And the result of his labours is all 
that could have been desired. His full and yet 
very concise notes show that he has thoroughly 
mastered his subject, and that he is able to 
exg&ain it to others. He has shirked no difficulty 
hi mself; and, judging from my own study of the 
book, he has succeeded in solving the difficulties, 
which the student is likely to encounter in his 
attempt to master the somewhat unfamiliar con¬ 
tents of the Tarka-Kaumudt. By furnishing 


similar text books for other Sfistras, the Bombay 
Department of PubHc Instruction will certainly 
earn the gratitude of all who are interested in the 
progress of Sanskrit scholarship, 

F. Kielhobn. 

Gottingen. 


Vienna Oriental Journal; edited by the Directors 
of the Oriental Institute of the University. Published 
by Messrs. Holder, Bothethurmstrasse 15, Yienna. 

This new paper, published under the patronage 
of the Austrian Ministry of PubHc Instruction, 
is intended to supply a want long felt among 
Austrian Orientalists, by giving them a central 
organ, exclusively devoted to the interests of 
Oriental studies. It contains—(1) original articles 
on Oriental history and philology; (2) reviews 
of important works on suoh subjects, published in 
Europe and in the East, as well as short miscella¬ 
neous notes. Its critical portion is really a con¬ 
tinuation of the a LUerarischhritische Beilage zur 
osterreichuchen MonaUschrift fur den Orient” 
which have appeared during tbe last three years 
with the assistance of the gentlemen who now 
edit it. 

English, French and Italian communications 
are accepted for both parts of the journal, besides 
papers in German.. Articles referring to India, 
or likely to interest Indian students, are pubHshed, 
as far as possible, in English, the lingua franca 
of the Aryans in the East. The numbers of the 
Vienna Oriental Journal will, as a rule, appear 
in each. January, April, July and October, and 
the subscription for a volume of four numbers, 
about 320 pages octavo, has been fixed for India 
at eight rupees. 

The editors are Messrs. G. Buhler, J. Karabacek, 
Dr H. M ull e r, F. Muller, and Leo Reinisch, whose 
names are sufficient guarantee for the excellence 
of its contents. 
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THE METHOD OF CALCULATING THE WEEK-DAYS OF HINDU TITHIS 
AND THE CORRESPONDING ENGLISH DATES. 


BY SIIANKAB BALKRISHNA DIKSHIT; BOMBAY EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


I N this paper I purpose to exhibit, according 
to the system laid down by the late Pro¬ 
fessor Kero Lakshman Chhatre in his book en¬ 
titled Gralia-sad-hanachhhKoshtahm, or “Tables 
for calculating the places of the Planets,” the 
correct method by which we may determine, 
for any given Hindu titfd (RrfSf) or lunar day, 
the corresponding vara (ajpc) or week-day, and 
the equivalent English date according to either 
the Julian or the Gregorian Calendar. 

Before detailing, however, the steps of the 
process, I will explain the principal technical 
terms which will be used, and which for the 
sake of brevity and conciseness, will be retained 
in their original Sanskrit forms. 1 * 

Explanation of Technical Terms. 

The abdapa lit ‘lord of a year/ of 

any particular year, is the conventional term,— 
iu Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s book, and others; but 
not universally,—for the time of the Mesha- 
Samlerunti ) or * entrance of the 

Sun into Aries/ in that year. 

The figures for the abdapa are given in 
Table I. on pages 10, 11, of Prof. K. L. 
Chhatre’s book, and are expressed in vdras, 
ghatis, aud palas. 

Of these, the vdra, sometimes also called 
dim or divasa (f^qr or ) or ‘solar day/ is 
counted in regular order from Sunday, as 1, 
up to Saturday, as 7 or 0. And the vdra of the 
abdapa shows the week-day on which the 
Masha-Sathkrdtiti of the year fell. 

A ghatl (qif), also jhati and ghatflsd 
and is the sixtieth division of the 

twenty-four hours of a solar day and night, 
which is always reckoned by the Hindus from 
sunrise to suni'ise; and it is, therefore, equal 


1 Mobt of tnoso explanations are my own. Either to 

reduce the bulk of his book, or for some other reason, 

Prof. K. L. Chhatre has used the technical terms with¬ 
out explanation, oxoopt in the case of a few of the 

simpler ones; nor does ho explain how he obtained cer¬ 
tain figures for certain years, or the variation for a 
year. 

5 English astronomers use the word * apparent’ in all 
can os iu which we use spashta* Apparent, cnereiore, 
is the proper translation of spasfya. 

5 There are three schools of astronomers in India. 
One follows the and oalhscL Sanza- 

p&ksha; another follows the Brahrria-SiddMiwi, andis 
named Brahxaa-p&ksha; while the third follows the 


to twenty-four English minutes. A pala (qrT) 
is the sixtieth division of a ghatl ; and is, there¬ 
fore, equal to twenty-four English seconds. And 
the ghatis and palas of the abdapa give the 
time after sunrise, on the particular vara, at 
which the Mesha-SaiUkranti took place. As a 
matter of convenience, the word ghati is also 
used for the sixtieth part of a fithi ; but in 
that application it is not identical with the 
sixtieth division of a solar day aud night. 

Thus, the abdapa of Saka-Samvat 0 is given on 
page 10, opposite the entry Mesha-SamkranticM 
vel or ‘ time of the Mesha-Samkrun ii] as 1 dim, 
10 ghatis , 10 palas ; which indicates that, in 
that year, the Mesha-Sanikrdnti took place on 
Sunday, and 10 ghatis and 10 pdas, or four 
hours and four minutes, after sunrise. 

The abdapa adopted by Prof. K. L. Chhatre 
is the time of the spashta (^TS‘) or ‘apparent/ 
— lit. * clearly perceived, distinctly visible, 3 * 5 — 
Mesha-Samhrdnti, as ascertained by the method 
given in the Sdrya-Siublhada ;* whereas, in 
other Hindu works of the same kind, the 
term abdapa is used as meaning the time of the 
Sun’s entrance into Aries with reference to his 
madhyanm or ‘mean’ longitude. So, 

also, the length of the solar year adopted by 
him, is that of the Sdrya-Siddhdnla, which is 
accepted, in tho present day, in most parts of 
India. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the tables of the sun and the moon, and 
those of the planets, given l>y him, are based on 
European tables \ and that the places of the sun 
and other heavenly bodies, obtained from his 
book, are reckoned from the equinoctial point. 
The starting-point adopted by Hindu astrono¬ 
mers, for reckoning the places of heaven!v 
I bodies, coincided, in their opinion, with the 


iryoSiddMnta, andis called Aryapaksha. The mair 
>omt on which they differ U the length of the year: bat 
vith differences, between each other, of only a tew 
ripalas (a mpalci is the sixtieth part of a Another 

xnnt of difference is, that the number of rovolntoo* of 
She moon, planets, A©-, in a oertoi ponod,-for 
n «. MaJhAvr/S.—is generally different in each of them, 
prof. K. L, Chhatre has adopted, from *- 

vx only the length of tho year, and its starting-pmnt. 
;hat i* the ^ha-SamkrMi: m almost every oteer 
respect he follows none of these texee authorities, bnt 
das based Ms Tables an European Tables of planete. As 
bo Ms Tables relative to however,rnthepartjf 

hds woMled XAla^dhana,seepagcllSbelow, *°te 
10, and tee text above note 19 on page ISO. 
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equinoctial point about Sdka-Samvat 444 (A.D. 
522-23). The interval in time between two 
successive returns of the sun to the vernal 
equinox,—called “ the tropical year,”—amounts 
at present to 365 days, 14 ghatis, and 31*972 
palas, while the length of the year, according 
to the SurycL-Siddhdnta, is 365 days, 15 ghatis , 
and 31*523 galas. During th is time, the sun’s 
motion amounts to one complete revolution 
from equinox to equinox, plus about 58*6881 
seconds of arc. The starting-point, therefore, 
of the Hindu astronomers is at present a little 
more than 22 degrees to the east of the vernal 
equinox. This difference is called ayanciriisas 
( WWfc r) ‘ degrees of precessionand the 
(tyandmas for the present year, Saka-Samvat 
1809, are 22 degrees, 45 minutes, according 
to the Graha-Ldyhava of Ganesa Daivajna.* 
As the longitudes of heavenly bodies, reckoned 
from the equinox, include these ayandiiisas, 
they are called sdyana (tt'RT'O* lit . * possessed 
of ay ana or precession.’ And the places of 
heavenly bodies obtained by the method given 
in the Surya-Siddhauta and other Hindu works, 
are called, for the sake of distinction, nirayana 
(ftWT), lit* ‘ destitute of precession/ The 
places obtained from Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s 
tables are sdyana. The tithi, however, obtained 
by either process, is the same ; hut this is not 
the case with the nakshatra (TO?r) or ‘ lunar 
mansion,* and the yoga (^Tf) or ‘addition of 
1 he longitudes of the sun and the moon.’ 8 

The word tithi denotes the thirtieth part of a 
lunation or lunar month; that is, as applied to 
the ecliptic circle, it denotes exactly the one- 
thirtieth part of that circle, viz. twelve degrees; 
bub, taken as an apparent tithi, and applied to 
the period of a lunation, it may be the exact 
thirtieth part of that period, or it may vary 
from fifty to sixty-six ghatis, as subdivisions of 
a solar day. If the word tithi requires to 
be rendered into English, it is best represented 
by ‘lunar day/ Of the thirty tithis of each 


month, fifteen belong to the bright fortnight, 
or period of the waxing moon, and fifteen 
to the dark fortnight, or period of the waning 
moon. The fifteenth tithi of the bright fortnight 
is called piirnhnd, purnamdst , or paurnamdsi 
('JpPTT, or qpfqTHt’), lit . ‘that which 

has the full-moon, or that on which the month 
is completed;’ and the fifteenth tithi of the dark 
fortnight is called amdvdsyd refill ), lit 
* that on which there is the dwelling-together 
(of the sun and the moon)/ 

At the end of the amdvdsyd, the sun and the 
moon are together; that is, they have the same 
longitude. When the moon, moving towards 
the east, leaves the sun behind by 12 degrees 
of longitude, then ends the first tithi, which is 
technically called pratipad or pratipadd 
or srirPT?T). So, a tithi is the time 
which the moon takes to out-go the sun by 12 
degrees. With the exception of the pratipadd , 
the tithis are denoted by the regular ordinal 
numerals, dvittyd, tritiya , &c., up to cliaturdasi, 
‘ the fourteenth/ The pdrn’ma and amdvdsyd 
are called sometimes by their own spepial 
names, and sometimes pahehadasd, ‘ the fif¬ 
teenth; but the amdvdsyd is generally entered 
in Pahclidhgs as the thirtieth tithi, even in 
Northern India, where the dark fortnight of 
the month precedes the bright. 

The term tithi-suddhi lit. « the 

subtraction of tithis / denotes the number of 
tithis that elapse from the beginning of 
the month Chaitra (March-April) up to the 
time of the Mesha-SamhrdntL In Prof. K. L. 
Ohhatre’s tables, this term is used to shew the 
number of tithis, calculated from the difference 
between the moon’s mean longitude and the 
sun s apparent longitude, that elapse from 
the beginning of Chaitra to the time of the 
sun s spa slit a or ‘ apparent’ Mesha-Saihlcrdnti . 6 
Thus, in Saka-Samvat 0, at the time of the 
MSsha-Saytikrdnti, the sun’s mean longitude 
was 11 signs, 20 degrees, 46'1 minutes (page 


♦ The date of this work is $&ka-Samvafc 1442 (A.D 

1520-21). At present, all the PancMngs (Hindu calen¬ 
dars) in the Dekkan, and in some other parts of India, 
are prepared from this authority, and from another small 
woA, by the same author, entitled Tim*Chint4mani 
co nt a ining the necessary tables. . * 

* To oalenlafce tithi*, only the difference between the 
lojagxtndes of the moon and of the sun is to be taken. 
Therefore it matters not whether these longitudes ore 

mm* be moon s W*We obtained from 

Prof. K.L. Chhafees tables. The StyawuPafUh&iga, 


annn^iy pubhshed, from gaka 1806, nnder the patronage 
5 18 the Mahfcr&ja Holkar, by Mr. Visafi 

Eaghmrath Lele of Gwllior, with the aid of Mr. Janardan 
\K ot ** University, of myself 

'.“t » 

the mean places of (he sun and the 
fr ® m th* beginning of Chaitra to 
SwkkrSnH ^ flmi ® madhywm or ‘mean* Jf£?ha- 
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46) ; and the apparent longitude obtained from 
it, according to the method given by Prof. 
K. L. Chhatre, is 11 signs, 22 degrees, 38*9 
minutes. The moon’s mean longitude at 
that time was 4 signs, 25 degrees, 42*4 minutes 
(page 87). The difference between the longi¬ 
tudes of the sun and the moon,—the sun’s 
longitude being subtracted from that of 
the moon,—is, therefore, 5 signs, 3 degrees 
(=153 degrees), 3*5 minutes. Then 153 3 3'*5 
— 12 =12 + (9° 3 / *5 ~ 12) tithis ; that is 12 
tithis and about 45 ghatis and 14 palas, had 
elapsed. This, therefore, is given as the tithi- 
suddhi for & aka-Sam vat 0. 

The tithis 1 obtained from the mean places 
and mean motions of both the sun and the 
moon, are madhyama or * mean’ tithis . So, 
also, those calculated from the apparent place 
and motion of the sun and the mean place 
and motion of the moon,—as in the case 
of the tithi-suddhi and the mean solar equi¬ 
valents of tithis given in Table IIL pp. 13-19, 
column 2,—may be called mean tithis, and 
not apparent. But the tithis, &c., given in our 
Panchahgs are always spashta or ‘apparent;’ 5 
that is, they are calculated from the apparent 
places and motions of the snn and the moon. 
The spashta-titki differs from the madhyama- 
tithi sometimes by nearly 25 ghatis ; and this is 
chiefly owing to the fact that the moon’s appa¬ 
rent longitude differs from her meau longitude 
sometimes by about 5 degrees. 0 Many correc¬ 
tions have to be applied to the mean place of the 
moon, in order to find her apparent place; but, 
generally speaking, only one of these, called 
pkala-samskdra taken into account 

by Hindu astronomers ; 10 and this amounts to 
5 degrees at the greatest. This correction varies 
according to the moon’s tendra (%r£) or ‘ ano¬ 
maly ;’ which is taken to be her ‘distance from 

7 Here, and in such eases in general, by the expres¬ 
sion tithi is meant the end, not the beginning 1 or dura¬ 
tion- of a tithi. In Patehttygs, the ghitts and 
tithis are given j and, by them, it is to be understood that 
the tithis end so many ghotts and palas after sun-rise. 

* Though not always in the strictest sense. I say so, 
because, in practice, extreme accuracy is not, wad cannot 
be sought. But, in theory, they are required to be 
** apparent" m ilia strictest sense. 

* According to European. Tables, the difference is 
uou*times about 8 degrees. 

w The amount of this correction, adopted by Prof. 
K. I*. Chhatre, in Sw fling out tithis in kw K’Ui-stdhtw* 
Tables (pp. I to 39 of hi* book), i* nearly the same as 
that adopted by ancient Hindu astronomer*. Therefore, 
xhe tithis obtained by his method, as described above, 
should agree very closely with those obtained from the 


apogee. 11 From this correction is calculated the 
correction in time to be applied to the mean tithi; 
it is named pardkhya (TO^X); and it is given 
in Table IV., on page 20, in the column headed 
pardkhya . It evidently varies according to the 
moon’s kmdra. One revolution of the moon’s 
kmlra is completed in 27 days, 33 ghatis, 16*56 
pedas . This period is called nichoc India-mdia 
(’TNrt^THT) ; la and is known to English astro¬ 
nomers by the name of the‘ anomalistic month.’ 
This period, converted into tithis, 1 * is equal to 
27 tithis, 59 ghatis, 33*36 palas ; that is, nearly 
and practically, 28 tithis* It is converted into 
tithis for the sake of convenience; since the 
variation in the kendra is one tithi of kendm 
in one tithi of time"; and it is called tithi- 
Ictndra or ‘the anomaly of the tithi, 

expressed in tithis .’ 

The moon’s mean kendra at the Mesha-Saui- 
krdnti in 6aka-Sarhvat 0, is 10 signs, 19 de¬ 
grees, 58*8 minutes (page 87). This, converted 
into tithis, is equal to 24 tithis, 52 ghatis , 
50 palas i 1 * and this is given (page 10) as 
the tithi-madhyama-lcendra or 

‘mean anomaly of the tithi' at the time ol 
the Mtsha-Saihkrdnti in S aka-Sam vat 0. It 
shews that so many tithis and parts of a 
tithi had elapsed, up to that Mesha- Sanikrdnt i, 
from the moon’s preceding arrival at her 
apogee. 

The year adopted by Prof. K. L. Chhatre 
is equal to 365 days, 15 ghatis, 31*52 palas . 
Dividing 365 by 7 (the number of days in a 
week)* the remainder -is 1. And so, if in one 
year the Snn enters Aries at the time of sun¬ 
rise on a Sanday, then, in the following year, 
he will come to Aries on Monday, and 15 ghatis, 
31*5 palas, after sunrise. Therefore, the 
variation in the abdapa in one year is given 
(page 10, ool. 3, under vara) as 1 day, 15 ghatis, 

methods prescribed in Sanskrit work*. But, in the ohdapa 
and other elements, the HRrya-Snldkitd* and otlu-r 
authorities themselves siisrhtly differ, one from the oth*r. 
And, accordingly, the difference will be sometime* about 
5 or 6 gh There are, aUo, some other inmate cause* 
of difference. 

11 In European astronomical works, the anomaly i* 
reckoned from perigee or perihelion *, but in Hindu works 
it is reckoned from apogee or aphelion. 

In this term nkha means ‘ perigee •/ and ttchcA#, 
i * apogee.* And nich'cKiKa-mfaa is the period in which 
| the mooa oomes from pongee or apogee to the same 
point again, 

| « One tithi is equal to 0*9943539372 of a wean tolar 

^'seo*: 319*68% ;t«. 3T ffc. S3 y. 33*6 s U. 3i jk. 33 

I y.W. 
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31'5 palas; the decimals being supplied from 
column 2, in which is given the number of 
days, corresponding to the number of years in 
column L 

In one solar year, the mean tithis are 371, and 
3 gJuiti*, 53 '4 pahis. Dividing 371 by 300, the 
remainder, A1 titlus, 3 ghatis, 53‘4 jhilas,, is 
• dren as the variation of the tithi-suddhi in 
one year (page 10, col 4). 

The variation in the moon’s heudra , in one 
year, is 3 signs, 2 degrees, 0*2 minutes (page 
87, column 3). This, changed into tit his by 
the rale of three, viz. — 350° : 92 3 (5 / *2 :: 
t; 27 gh. 59 p, 33*36 : H. 7 gh. 9 p. 42,—is 
e*iven, therefore, as the variation in the 
fiHii-Jci/ulm in one year (page 10, col. 5). 

A few other points and terms will be 
explained, as we proceed with the following 
example. 

To find the Week-day of a given Tithi. 

The process will be best illustrated, step by 
step, by actually working out an example. 
And, at Mr. Fleet’s request, I take, as my 
example, the date of Saka-Samvat 408 (A.D. 
484-85).; the month JLsh&dha (June-July) ; 
the bright fortnight; the twelfth tithi. 

From Table I. page 10, write down (see the 
Table on page 117 below), in three separate 
columns, three quantities, for Saka-Samvat 0, 
which are technically called the hsh-epalca (^T^T) 
or * additive quantities;’ viz. (a) the ahdapa , 
vdras 1, ghafis 10, palas 10; (6) the tithi-suddhi, 
tithis 12, ghafis 45, palas -14 ; and (c) the tithi- 
madhyam a~Mndra, tithis 24, ghatis 52, palas 50. 
Below each of them respectively, in its proper 
column, enter, from the some Table, the bheda, 
(^■)or * variation’ for the component parts of 
the given Saka year ; x * viz. for 400, in (a) vdras 
6, gh. 30, p. 9*3, in (6) tithis 15, gh. 55,2?. 49*2, 
and in (e) tithis 9, gh. 24, p. 45; and for 6 
years, in (a) vdras 0, gh. 33, p. 9*1, in (6) tithis 
6, gK 23, p. 20*2, and in (c) tithis 14, gh. 58, 
p.s». 

How, as the given year is anterior to Saka- 
Samvat 1622, a correction, to be arrived 
at from Table II. p. 12, is to be applied. 


w The decimals in the palas <rf (a) the ahd&pa are 
taken from the ohorjana, or total number of solar days 
of the solar year, in cot 2. 

** Properly speaking, fids variation is for $aka- 
Samvai 500, midway between Saka-Samvat 0 and 


and is always to he added, in respect of the 
iitln-suddhi and the tithi-madhija ma- lev n dr a . 
The reason for this correction, is this. As ex¬ 
plained above, the tithi-suddhi and the tithi- 
madfujauia-lrUndra depend respectively on the 
mean longitude and the mean anomaly of the 
moon. But the moon’s mean motion is not 
always the same. Therefore, to her* me^n 
longitude and mean anomaly, obtained from 
the general Table of annual variation in them 
(Table III. p. 87f., cols. 2, 3), a correction 
(Table IV. p. 89f., cols. 2, 3) is to be applied. 
Thus, for Saka-Samvat 0, the correction in the 
moon’s mean longitnde is 44 seconds, and that 
in the keadra is 2 degrees, 55 seconds (page 90). 
These, turned into tithis are 3 ghafis , 40 pal a*, 
with regard to the tithi-suddhi; and 14 ghatU, 
with regard to the tithi-Jcendra. These figures, 
therefore, are given as the correction in res¬ 
pectively the tithi-suddhi and the tithi-kendra 
for Saka-Samvat 0, In the Table, this correc¬ 
tion is given for intervals of 1000 years each. 
Taking first the tithi-suddhi, the correction for 
Saka-Samvat 0 is gh. S, p. 40; and the correc¬ 
tion for Saka-Samvat 1000 is p. 32. Therefore, 
deducting the latter from the former, the dif¬ 
ference, gh. 3,p. 8, or 188 palas, is the variation 
of correction in 1000 years. 16 Then, by the Rule 
of Three,—1000 years: 406 years :: 188 palas 
: 76 palas. And 76 palas are gh. 1, p. 16. As 
the quantities are decreasing ones, this is to be 
subtracted from gh. 3, p . 40, for Saka-Samvat 
0. And the remainder gives ns, as the suffi¬ 
ciently approximate correction for &aka-Samvat 
406, gh. 2, p. 24, to be added in (5). Similarly, 
the correction for the titlii-madhliyama-heudra, 
worked out in the same way, is gh. 9, p. 8, to 
be added in (c). 

Now add together the respective quantities 
in (a) (b) and (c), bearing iu mind that, iu 
doing so, when the vdras in (a) the ahdapa 
exceed 7, or any multiple of 7, only the re¬ 
mainder, above 7 or its multiple, is to be 
brought to account, because there are 7 vdras 
or week-days in each week; and that, when 
the tithis in (5) the tithi-suddhi and in (c) 
the tithi-madhyama-kendra exceed 30 and 28 


1000. It should be reduced first for the year midway 
between Saka-Samvat 0 and the given year; in this 
instance 406. But there is no absolute necessity for 
such exact precision. 
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Saka-Saihvat 406 = A.D. 484-85. 

Ash&dha (June-July) ; the bright fortnight; the 12th tithi ; Suraguruvftra (Thursday). 


t'O 

Abdapa. 


(« 

Tithi-suddh i. 


vara, gli. p. titlii gh. p. 

Saka-Samvat 0 (p. 10) ... 1 10 10 12 45 14 

Add variation for 400 

Saka years (p. 11) . 6 30 93 . 15 55 49*2 

Add variation for 6 &aka 

years (p. 10). 0 33 9*1 . 0 23 20'2 , 

Add correction for a date j 

prior to Saka-Saiiivat i 

1622 . . . _jQ 2 24_ j 

Week-day and time of j 

the Musha-Sa tide rant i 

«»f Saka-Saiiivat 406 ... 1 13 28*4 tithi-dhmva and 


Tithi-madh >jt i mu-ken dr<t. 

tithi ifh. | 
. 21 52 50 


0 23 20'2 


0 2 24 


9 21 45 
U *8 39 


n 9 & 

n 25 22 


ghatU and \mlas only, 

from above . 0 13 2S 

Add, from (6), the mean 

solar day. 0 52 20 

tithi-bhoga . 1 5 43 

Add: — 

expired tithi *:— 

Uhaitra. 15 

Vttisakha. 30 

Jyesktha. 30 

Ask&dha . 26 

101 

minus, from (5), 

tithi-dhmva . 5 

expired tithi* from 
end of Chaitru 
bukla 5 .. 96 

solar equivalent of 96 

tithi* {p. 14). 94 17 36 

95 23 24~ 

Add pcitjxkhya, obtained 
from (c) tithUspaslitcL- 
k&tvdra of AsMdlia 

&ukla 12 ..... 0 21 19 

Days elapsed np to end 
of apparent Ash&dha 

bukla 1*2 . 95 47 43 

Add week-day of Mfelut- 
Scuhkrdnti of &aka- 
Samvat 406 .. 1 

Beduoe to weeks. i) 96 (l3 

91 

Remainder, the 5th day, 
is Thursday... 5 


bhvJ:ta-tithi . 

5 

_6 

474 




From one tithi . 

1 

0 

0 




Deduct bhuhta-tithi 

0 

6 

47 

Add, from ^5) tin* 



bhvyya-tithi . 

D 

53 

13 ' 

bhoyifti-tithi ... 

53 

13 

Deduct as many 




tithi-npttt.h tn -he n - 



pala* as there 




dm ..... 

22 1& 

35 

are ghati* in the 







bitty y a-tithi . ^ 

O 

__ 0 _ 

53 




Mean solar clay. ^ 

0 

52 

2<f 





j Add tUhi-h'ndfi 
J of {a) 90 tithi* 
j (p. 11} . 12 1 2 

t tittii~ftptt *ht a- 
b*itd/'t( at end 
of A g h a u It u 
snklu 12. <> 19 55 


RESULT; THURSDAY. 
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respectively, or any multiple of them, only the 
remainders above 30 and 28, or their multiple, 
art? to be taken notice of, because there are 30 
* it his in one lunar month, and, as nearly as 
possible, 28 tit his in one revolution of the 
tithi-Mndra . 

We thus obtain in (a) the abdapa, varas 1, 
gh. 13, p. 28*4. The first quantity, of the 
days, shews that the week-day on which the 
Mies Jia-Samlcrdnti of the given year, Saka-Saih- 
vat 406, occurred, was Sunday. And the re¬ 
maining quantities shew that the Mesha-Saui- 
l-rathti took place at the end of gh. 13, p. 28*4, 
after sunrise on that Sunday. The small deci- • 
mal which we have here, as also in (b) the 
Kthi-suddhi , under the palas, may be dis¬ 
regarded in the following steps of the process. 

In ( b) the tithi-swldhi , we obtain tithis 5, 
>jh. 6, p. 47*4. From this we learn that, when the 
Mesha-Sariikrdnti of the given year, Saka- 
Samvat 406, occurred, 5 ‘ mean* tithis of the 
month Chaitra were completed, and also 6 
ghatis md 47 palas of the 6th tithi had elapsed. 
The number of completed tithis , here^ 5, is 
technically called the tithi-dhrava 
or 6 constant of the titld? because, when it has 
been determined for any given year, it remains 
uniform or constant in working out any exam¬ 
ple in that same year. And the remainder, 
ilere 6, p. 47, is called the bhukta-tithi 
or ‘elapsed portion of the (current) 

tithi . 9 

Subtracting the blmhia-tithi , gh. 6, p.47, 
fiom 1 tithi or 60 ghatis, the remainder, 
gh. 53, p. 13, gives the portion of the 6th tithi 
t tiat was still to run. This is technically called 
the bkdgya-tithi uu ‘ (that portion 

of) the tithi which is still to be enjoyed.’ 
t lu (e), the tithi-inadhyama-h&ndra, we obtain 
tithis 21, gh. 25, p. 22. This gives us the 
moon s hendra , reduced to tithis, at the time 
of the Mesha-barhhrdnti of the giveu year, Saka- 
Samvat 406. 

To this, the bhogya-tithi, viz. gh. 53, p. 13, is 
to be added. And the result, tithis 22, gh 18, 
p. 35, is the hendra at the end of the 6th tithi of 
Ohaitra. This is called the titki-spashta -hendra 
or < apparent Jcendra of the tithi? 


Next, by subtracting from the bhogya-tith i 
viz. gh. 53, p . 13, as many palas , 53, as 
there are ghatis in it, 17 we convert it into a 
mean solar day, with the result of gh. 52, p. 20- 

Add this gh. 52, p . 20, to the^atffoand palas 
only of {a) the abdapa* The result, vara 1, gh. 
5 ,p. 48, shews that the 6 th mean tithi of Chaitra 
ended with gh. 5, p. 48, after sunrise on the 
following day, Monday, after the day of the 
Mesha-Sarhhrdnti, Sunday. This quantity, 
vara 1, gh. 5, p. 48, is called the tithi-bMga 
(frTftPTUr), lit. ‘the enjoyment or duration 
of the tithi and it is the end of the dhruva- 
tithi , increased by 1. It is, of course, a mean 
tithi. And it shews that days 1, gh. 5, p+ 48, 
had elapsed, from sunrise on the day of the 
Mesha-Samkrunti. up to the end of Chaitra 
sukla 6 as a mean tithi. 

We have now to bring into consideration the 
number of tithis elapsed np to the commence¬ 
ment of the given tithi. And, in doing this, 
we must of coarse take account of any interca¬ 
lary mouth that there may be, preceding the 
given tithi , in the given year. 

In our example, however, the result in (5) 
the tithi-suddhi is less than 19 tithis . And a 
reference to Table VI. on page 22,—which 
would enable us to determine the intercalary 
month approximately, if there were one,— 
shews us that there was, therefore, no interca¬ 
lary month at all in the given year, Saka-Sam- 
vat 406. The explanation of this, is, that, 
when the tithi-svddhi is less than 19, it shows 
that the samhranti in Chaitra occurred within 
the first 19 tithis of that month. And, as, 
generally, the solar months are longer than 
\he lunar months, the samhrdntis of the sun, 
i.e. his passage from one sign of the zodiac into 
the next, occur continuously later in each 
successive lunar month. But, when the sarii- 
hrdnti in Chaitra falls within the first 19 tithis y 
no saihhrdnti , up to the end of the year, can go 
beyond the 30th tithi of any lunar month ; 
and, therefore, no month will be intercalary. 

Consequently, from the beginning of Chai¬ 
tra, up to the commencement of the given 
tithi, Ashadha sukla 12, there had elapsed 
only the usual number of 101 tithis ; viz. in 


sixtieth part. This propo 
tiott is tuoa for the sake of easy calculation. Proner 

i" r u r l * “ te a fry. &e mxt; 

ortk put cfooeld be subtracted; because one met 


titKi m equal to *984353 of a solar day, i.e^ as nearly as 
j) 088 ible , sixty-three -sixty-fourths off a solar day. The 
difference, however, does not introduce any material 
error. 
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the bright fortnight of Chaitra, 15; inVaasa- 
kha, 30; in Jyeshtha, 30; and in Ashadha, 15 
in the dark fortnight, and 11 in the bright. 18 
From this number of tithis, 101, we subtract 
the titlii-dhruva, 5. And the remainder, 96, is 
the number of tithis elapsed from the end of 
Chaitra sukla 5 up to the end of Ashadha 
sukla 11. But the tithi-bli6ga, which we have 
already arrived at, is the end of Chaitra, sukla 
6; and the same number of tithis, 96, expire 
from the end of Chaitra sukla 6, up to the end 
of Ashadha sukla 12. Therefore, adding to the 
tithi-bhoga the solar equivalent, now to be 
introduced, the result will bring us to the end' 
of the given tithi, Ashiidha sukla 12. 

Turning to Table III. on page 14, we find 
that the equivalent, in mean solar days, of 96 
tithis , is days 94, gh. 17, p. 36. And, adding 
this to the tithi-bhoga, the result, days 95, 
gh, 23, p. 24, gives the interval that had 
elapsed, from sunrise on the day of the Mesha- 
Samkrdnti up to the end of Ash&dha sukla 12, 
as a mean tithi. 

How, however, we have to determine the 
spashta-tithi , or apparent tithi. For this pur¬ 
pose, we require the pardkhya -correction, which 
is to be ascertained through the tithi-Mndra. 

Turning again to Table III. page 14, we find 
that the variation in the tithi-Mndra for 96 
tithis is tithis 12, gh. 1, p. 20. Enter this in 
(c), below tithis 22, gh. 18, p. 35, which we 
•have already arrived at as the tithi-Mndra at 
the end of Chaitra sukla 6. Add the two 
quantities together; and the result,—excluding 
28 tithis, as before,—is tithis 6, gh. 19, p. 55; 
which is the tithi-spashta-k&ndra at the end 
of the given tithi, Ashadha sukla 12. 

"W ith this argument, we turn to Table IV. 
page 20, for the pardkhya- correction. In this 
Table,the correction is given for tithis and ghatis, 
at intervals of 10 ghatis . Thus, for the tithi- 
spashta-kendra, tithis 6, gh. 10, the pardkhya 
is gh . 24, jp. 10; and for tithis .6, gh. 20, 
it is gh, 24, p. 19. The difference, 9 polos, is 
shewn in the last column of the Table, and 
would serve to* calculate the exact pardkhya 
for the tithi^spashl a-kindra . But here it is 
sufficiently close for our purposes to take the 
pardkhya as gh s 24, p. 19, 

u We are dealing with a northern date; and that is 
why, the tithis are counted in this way. H we ware 
dealing with a southern date, the enumeration would 


Under (a) the ahdapa, enter this pardkhya 
below the sum of the tithi-bhtiga and the solar 
equivalent of 96 tithis, and,—as is indicated 
by the sign plus at the top of col. 1 in 
Table IV.,—add it to that sum. 

The result, vdras 95, gh. 47, p. 43, gives the 
number of days, and parts of a day, that had 
elapsed, from sunrise on the day of the Mesha- 
Samkranti, up to the end of the apparent 
Ashadha sukla 12. To the days, 95, add 1, 
the week-day of the Mesha-Sainkranti . Divide 
the sum, 96, by 7, and the result is 13 weeks, 
and 5 days over; which shews that the 
current week-day on Ashadha sukla 12 was 
the fifth day in the week; that is Thursday. 
The remaining quantities, gh. 47, p. 43, 
shew the time after sunrise, on that Thursday, 
on which the given tithi , AsMdha sukla 12, 
ended. 

The Tables in Prof. K. *L. Chhatre’s book, 
however, are adapted to the meridian of 
Bombay. The ghatis and palas, therefore, of 
a tithi worked out by the method exhibited 
above, are for Bombay; and are to be reckon¬ 
ed from mean sun-rise at Bombay. When the 
tithi is required for any other particular 
place, the difference of longitude in time (1 
degree = 10 palas) is to be added or subtracted, 
according as the place is east or west of 
Bombay. 

In the present instance, as I learned after first 
working it out, the above Saka date was select¬ 
ed in consequence of its being the equivalent 
of the date, in Gupta-Samvat 185, recorded 
in the pillar inscription of Budhagupta at 
£rap. in the Central Provinces. We have 
therefore now to determine the tithi for ilran 
itself. 

The longitude- of Bombay is 72° 51'; and 
that of &anis 78° 16'; both east of Greenwich. 
£ra$, therefore, is 5 degrees, 24 minutes, east 
from Bombay. Adding (5° 24^x 10=)54 palas 
to 47 ghatis and 43 palas, which we have 
obtained above for Bombay, the tithi at £rau 
is gh. 48* p. 37, reckoned from mean sun¬ 
rise, on the same day, Thursday. 

The above-result is sufficient for all practical 
purposes* But it is further to be noted that 
the tithis in our Panchdngs are intended to be 

be, is Chaitra,-80s in Vaitthha, 80; in Jy&fa$ha, $0; 
and in the bright fortnight of A&tdfca, 11. The total 
is the same, 101; sinoe a bright fortnight is concerned. 
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Saka-Samvat 406 = A.D. 484-85. 


AsMtJha (June-July); the bright fortnight; the 12th tithi; Suraguruv&ra (Thursday) 


The time, after sunrise, on which the Tithi ended. 

By K. L. I 
Chhatre’s 
method 
exhibited 
above. 

By the Sfirya- 
Siddhanta. 

By the 
Sid&lianta- 

Siromam. 


gli. p. 

gh. p. 

gh. p. 

Reckoned from mean sunrise at Bombay . 

47 43 

50 42 

52 52 

» >, „ » Ujjain. 

48 12 

51 11 

53 21 

j> ») Fran... 

48 37 

51 3G 

53 46 

„ „ apparent sunrise at feran . 

50 33 

53 32 

5542 

m 


given from apparent sun-rise. In practice, 
however, so much minuteness is not always 
and everywhere attempted; at least, in the 
present day, in the Dekkqu. For this reason, 
it seems, Prof. K. L. Chhatre lias not noticed 
this }>oint in bis method exhibited above. But 
1 will now give the tithi in question from 
apparent sun-rise at feran. Without going 
through the process, which is rather too com- 
pheated to be given in the present paper, I 
will state only the result, that the apparent 
^un-rise at limn, on the day in question, took 
place gh. 1, p. 50, before the mean sun-rise; the 
latitude of feran used in the process, being 24° 
5'. Adding, therefore, git. 1, p. 56, to ilie 
above result from mean sun-rise, we get gh, 50, 
/*. 3:1, reckoned from apparent sun-rise, at 
w inch the given tithi, Aslifidlia sukla 12, ended 
;it ferai?. on the Thursday. 

Before dismissing this part of the subject, 
L would point out that the calculation of a 
tithi, by the above method, is not of necessity 
absolutely accurate, according to the present 
absolutely accurate European Tables of the sun 
ami the moon. Absolute accuracy, in this sense, 
could be ensured only by working from the 
actual places or longitudes of the sun and the 
moon, tobe determined in strict accordance 
with the method prescribed for that purpose. 
Tho tithi obtained by the method exhibited 
above, will differ, sometimes by as much as 10 
glottis, from that which would he obtained from 
the apparent places of the sun and the moon, 
actually calculated from Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s 
Tables for the sun and the moon. The differ¬ 
ence, however, at foil-moon and now-moon 
will be very small, X yhati at the greatest; 


and it reaches its maximum on the eighth 
tithi of the bright and of the dark fortnight. 
But, in respect of this second possible method 
of Prof. K. L. Chhatre, it most be stated that 
we have nothing to do with it in dealing witu 
Hindu tithis ; for the reason that, with the 
exception of the phala-sariisk&ra, the corrections 
introduced by him in finding the apparent 
longitude of the moon, were not taken into 
account by ancient Hindu astronomers. 

And, on the other hand, the method ex¬ 
hibited above being in close agreement with 
Hindu works, it may be claimed that the tithi 
obtained by it will differ but very little from 
the tithi obtained by the method prescribed in 
the Surija-Siddhdnta and other Hindu works. 
The difference 10 will amount to 5 or 6 ghaiis at 
the utmost; and that in but very few cases. 

In order, however, that no room may be left 
for doubt, I have calculated the tithi in the 
present example actually by the Surya-S iddhduta 
and the Siddhanta-SirfimanL I calculated it 
first for Ujjain, reckoning from the mean sun¬ 
rise there ; and then turned it into the tithi for 
feran. The longitude of Ujjain is 75° 43', east 
of Greenwich. I have also calculated the 
ghatis and palas from the apparent sun-rise 
at feran; and all the results are given in the 
Table on tbe top of this page. From them we 
see that the tithi fell on a Thursday, according 
to all the authorities. The result arrived at 
from the Siddhanta-Siro mani, maybe said to be 
the result from also the Brahma-Siddhdnta ; 
since the former is based, on the latter. I 
ha Ye not at present a copy of the Ary a- S iddhduta 
to refer to; but I am confident that that 
authority would give the same general result. 


19 See page 115 above, mote 10. 
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S&ka-Saxhvat 406 = A.D. 484-85. 

AshOdha (June-July) ; the bright fortnight; the 12th tithi; Suraguruvftra (Thursday). 


Date of the MfaTia-Saihkrdnti in March of A.D. 0 (p. 30) 

Aid variation for A.D. 400 (p. 30). 

» » 84 (p. 27)..... 

Date of the M&ha-Smiikrdnti in March of A.D. 484. 

Add days elapsed from the M&ha-Saihkrdnti np to tte given tithi, from ool. 
(a) of the previous process ... 


Deduct number of days in completed months from the 1st March:— 


days. gh. p. 

13 59 10 

3 30 9 

0 44 7 


18 13 26 

95 

113 


March. 31 

April . 30 

May .31 


- 92 


Remainder is the current day of the next month, and the current day of the 

given tithi ........ 21 


RESULT; 21st JURE, A.D. 484. - 


If, by the calculations detailed above, we 
find that a certain tithi ended nearly at the 
end of a Hindu day,—for instance, 57 ghatis 
after sunrise on a Sunday; i.e. 3 ghatis be¬ 
fore sunrise on Monday,—there may he the 
possibility that it really ended shortly after 
sunrise on the following day, Monday. And, 
on the other hand, if our results shew that a 
certain tithi ended shortly after the commence¬ 
ment of a Hindu day,— for instance, 3 ghatis 
after sunrise on a Sunday,—there may be the 
possibility that it really ended shortly before 
the termination of the preceding day, Saturday. 

In dealing with a particular record that, on 
a certain week-day, there was a certain tithi, 
we can only be sure of absolute accuracy in 
our results, if we can ascertain, so as to apply, 
the actual authority and method used by the 
author of the calendar which the drafter of 
Nhat record consulted in preparing his state- 

The'method exhibited above, however, may 
be safely^el^ed on for all practical purposes. 


To find the 


English Date for a given Tithi. 


The materials f orchis process are to be 
found in Prof. K. S/ Qhhatre’s book, in 


*° The ghatt8xn&p<do8 ought to agree with the ghaftt 
and jpoZor of the abfapa of Saka-Samvafc MinooL (#) 
of the previous prooeas. Here there is a difference of 


Table IX. on page 27, and in Table XI. on 
page 30. 

The English date answering to the given 
Hindu date in onr present example, has ob¬ 
viously to be worked out according to the 
Julian Calendar, or Old Style; being long 
anterior to A.D. 1752, when the Gregorian 
Calendar, or Hew Style, was introduced. 

Prom the heading of Table XL page 30, we 
find that, in A.D. 0, the Hindu MSsha-Satii- 
krdnti occurred on the 13th March, and gh, 59, 
p. 10, after sunrise (civil time). Enter these 
quantities. And below them, enter the Ihdda 
or variation for the component parts of the 
given year A.D* in this instance A.D. 484- 
(85), which is always obtained by adding A.D. 
78-(79) to the given iSaka year; viz. for 400, 
days 3, gh. 30, p. 9, from Table XL; and for 
84, days 0, gh. 44, p. 7, from Table IX. p. 27. 

Add these quantities together. The result, 
for AJX 484, is<%*18,p&.13,p. 26. And 
this shews that, in A.D. 484, the Hindu 
Mfoha-S&k&r&aH occurred on the 18th 
and 13 gha}U and 26 pdaf° after sunrise. 

Add 95, which we have already ascertained, 
in theprevibxifi process, under (a) the dbdapa, 
to be the number of days that had elapsed from 


3*4 polo#; which shews that here it a mail mistake 
somewhere in the Table** 
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sunrise on the day of the Mesha-SauhTcrdnU, up 
to sunrise on the day on which the given tithi 
ended. The sum, 118, gives the number of days 
up to, and inclusive of, the given tithi, from, 
and inclusive of, the 1st March. 

From this sum subtract the number of days 
in as many entire months as were completed 
within the total of 118 days; viz. in the pre¬ 
sent instance, in March, 81 days; in April, 80; 
and in May, 31; total, 92. 

The remainder, in this instance 21, gives the 
current day of the next month, corresponding 
to the given tithi . The result, therefore, in the 


present instance, is the 21&t June, A.D. 484, 
Old Style. 

The identification of this date with the 
week-day previously obtained for the given 
tithi, may be verified by any of the ordinary 
means available. For instance, from Gen. 
Cunningham’s Indian Eras , Table II. p. 98, we 
find that the 1st January, A.D. 484, Old 
Style, was a Sunday. And then, turning, as 
the given year was a Leap-year, to the right- 
hand side of his Table I. on page 97, we find 
that the 21st June of the same year was a 
Thursday, as required. 


CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, E.S.A. 


(Concluded from p. 98.) 


XXXIII. 

Having selected Ogotai as Khakan, Chinghiz 
divided his empire into four parts, assigning 
one as the particular patrimony of each of his 
four sons, Juchi, Chagatai, Ogotai and Tului. 
In this division he apparently ignored the 
settled and civilized territories which he had 
conquered, and limited himself to what he pro¬ 
bably alone valued, the pasture lands of Central 
Asia, and in fact he apparently divided rather 
his clans than his lands among his sons. It was 
the tribes that they inherited: the necessary pas¬ 
tures where they lived simply went with the men. 

Let us now shortly try and realize the limits of 
this division. To Juchi was assigned what was 
afterwards known as the Khanate of Kipchak, 
from the dominant Turkish tribe which lived 
there. The Kipchaks and Kankalis answered 
roughly. to the Kirghiz Kazaks and Turko¬ 
mans of our day; and with the smaller tribes 
in their neighbourhood they formed his tdtis 
or kingdom. It was probably bounded on the 
west by the Caspian and the Volga. On the 
north by Great Bulgaria and the Ugrian tribes 
of Siberia, who were not herdsmen but fisher-- 
folk and hunters. On the South it included 
the district of Khwarizm, now known as the 
Khanate of Khiva, as far as the northern fron¬ 
tiers of Khorasan* Excluding Miwaru’n-Nahr 
or Transoxiana, the boundary probably followed 
the Sihun or Jaxartee up to its sources. On 
the east it was bounded by Lake Balkhash and 



it also included a large part of the valleys of the 
Chui and its tributaries. The Ulugh Tagh 
mountains were the strongholds of the Khanate, 
and there Juchi probably had his chief camp. 
At Khw&rizm he apparently put a deputy with a 
garrison. This deputy was Chin Timur, who 
had summoned the town of Urganj when it was 
first attacked. 1 In the Kang-mu, Juchi is des- 
cribedas of an impetuous temperament, but as a 
very brave and a good soldier.* Abulfaraj says 
that Chinghiz made him his master-huntsman. 

East of the camping grounds of Juchi 
were those of Chagatai. Their boundary is 
not very clear. They included apparently 
the country south of the Thian Shan range 
from the Pamir as far east as K&mul, and 
also the northern slopes of the same range from 
the Talas valley as far as and including 
Bishbaligh and the Uighur country. Its 
capital was A lma ligh. It thufe included the 
old conntry of the Karluks and the Uighurs, 
Kashgar, Khoten and the various smaller 
States as far east as K&mul. Chagatai is de¬ 
scribed in the Ka/ng-mu as of a serious character, 
reserved and very taciturn, whence he was 

generally feared. 5 Abulfaraj says that Chinghiz 
made Chagatai chief judge of the Empire, and 
according to Mirkhond he was. styled director 
of the law. 

Mi n h a j-i-Saraj says that as he was of a very 
sanguinary, malevolent, and tyrannical nature, 
his father did not leave him the sovereignty, 

* De MaiUa, VoL IX. p. 129. 
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but left it to his younger brother Ogotai. 4 
North of the country controlled by Chagatai 
was the ulus of Ogotai, that is to say his 
private appanage, independent of his position 
as emperor of the whole Mongol world. This* 
apparently stretched from Lake Balkhash as 
far as the Kanghi chain in the East and as 
far north into Siberia as the Mongol arms 
had reached* It apparently included the land 
of the Kirghiz and the Naimans. Its chief 
towns were Imil, near the modem Chuguchak, 
and Pulad and Kay Alik. Abulfaraj says 
Chingkiz appointed. Ogotai chief counsellor 
of the empire. 

East of the Kanghi chain and as far east 

as the sources of the Onon, including Chinghiz 

Khan’s own private property and ulus among 

his own people, was the ulus of Tului, the 

youngest or hearth-child of Chinghiz Khan, 

whom he. nominated commander-in-chief of the 
< 

army, with control of the Mongol community 
properly iso called. He ruled the kernel of the 
empire, a position in which he was succeeded 
by his sons, who were thus able to secure 
supreme power more easily a few years later. 

East of Tuloi’s appanage and on the borders of 
Manchuria lay the domains of Khazar, Ochigin, 
Kachiun and Belgutei, Chinghiz Khan’s 
brothers. 8 Manchuria, Liau-tung and Corea 
were ruled by chieftains of their own, who 
owed allegiance to the Mongol emperor. 

Northern China and Transoxiana were 
treated as common property, each of the four 
brothers having a share in their revenues, and 
a deputy there to look after his. interests. 
China was administered by Yeliu Chutsai, who 
had had temporary authority in Transoxiana, 
as we have seen. Transoxiana was apparently 
administered by Mahmud Yelvaj, whose visit 
to Chinghiz I have also described, and who 
seems to have retained the post till the year 
1241, when he took charge of Northern China. 

It is hard to say what occurred between 
Chinghiz Kh&n’s withdrawal and the reappear¬ 
ance of Jelalu’d-din, the son of the Khw&iizm 
Shlh Muhammad in the country south of the 
Oxus, in Afghanistan. It would seem that a j 
contingent was posted at Badghiz under Tair 
Bagh&tur. A coin, now in the British Museum, 
has been found, which bears the * name of 


Chinghiz Khan on it. One side has the in¬ 
scription Al-Adil-al-Aazim Chinghiz Khan, 
and the other An Nasir-i-din-ullah Amin-al- 
Mumunin, that is, the name of the then ruling 
Khalif. Major Raverty is doubtless right 
when he says that this coin was struck, in all 
probability, by one of the subjected rulers of 
Grhur or Kerman, or the parts adjacent, per¬ 
haps by Hassan the Karluk. Mr. Thomas, in 
his account of the coins of the Pathan dynasty, 
mentions another similar coin apparently 
struck at Kerman. He says these coins in 
fabric are like those struck by the Khwarizm 
Shah tPelalu'd-din, when in the East, and 
by Nasir-u’d-dln Muhammad-ibn Hassan 
Karluk.® 

There is no mention among Western writers, 
nor yet among those of China, of any conquest 
| of Tibet by Chinghiz Kh&n. And Colonel Yule 
| says that it is not very clear how it came under 
subjection to the Mongols. In the 11th book 
of the Tibetan work Dub-thaty leg-shad sel-kyi 
mflon, there iB a curious notice, however, which 
hfflg been translated by Babu Sarat ChSiidra Das, 
which inter, alia , says :— t( Chi nghi z Kh&n, wild 
turned the wheel of might, visited Tibet. 
After subjugating Nari-kor-sxtm, TJ, and Tsai*, 
Lho, ftham and Gad, he sent an envoy to Tsan 
offering large presents to the learned Kun-gab- 
Ninpo, the hierarch of Sakya, and appointed him 
his spiritual guide, and subsequently invited 
him to visit Hor. f He obtained from Tibet 
some images, sacred volumes and chatty as, from 
which the Mongols imbibed faith in Buddhism 
anil commenced to adore Kon-chhog, or the 
Supreme Being. During this time some Mon¬ 
gols also took the vows of UpdsakO) Ac., whence 
they got hold of Dharma.*” This notice is not 
very trustworthy, and I quote it merely for 
what it is worth. 

JSeanang Setzen has an entirely different 
story, which is probably of equal authority. He 
says that in the Bing panther year 1206, when 
the Lord was 45 years old, he marched against 
KfclAge Dorji, Khakan of Tibet. The king of 
Tibet sent the prince named Bughu with his 
submission, to the Lord, with 300 men, and 
many camels, aa tribute. The Lord met them 
on the mountain Ajinu Tsai dam, received 
the** well, and made them large presents and 
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when he sent Unghn Noyan back again 
he gave him a letter and salutations for the 
Lama, called Sakia Tsak Lodsawa Ananda 
Garbai. The* letters stated.—“I have wished 
to summon thee, but as the course of my worldly 
affairs was completed, I have not summoned 
thee. Heneeforth I confide in thee. Do thou 
protect me.” Thus did the Lord subdue the 
three districts of the eight hundred and eighty 
thousand people of Kara Tibet lying below 
the province of Ngari.® 

In a Mongol work entitled Jirukenu Tolta, 
written by Choigji Odozer, we are told that 
Chinghiz Khan sent an envoy to the Lama 
r-Jebstun b-Sopnam r-Chemo with the message; 
“Be thou the Lama to counsel me in the 
present and the future. I will become the 
lord and fosterer of religious alms, and will 
unite the practice of religion with the adminis¬ 
tration of the state. For this end I have 
relieved all the clergy in the kingdom of Tibet 
from the payment of alms.” Thereupon the 
Lama replied: “I will endeavour to follow 
thy wishes in all things.” 10 

Pallas has taken the same story from a 
Mongol workentitled Brullva-Sagdsha-Bandida 
jan gargaksen Monggol Wessuk, written ac¬ 
cording to the * title under the 4th Khan | 
Daicjhing Nairal Tub. ‘He calls the Lama to 
whom Chinghiz sent an envoy, Jibsun-Sotnam- 
SOwnon. 11 Both these works treat this event 
as the foundation of the position of “ Grand 
Lama.” 

Minhaj-i-Saraj tells us that “ Chinghiz Khan 
when he entered Khorasan was 65 years old, a 
man of tall stature/ of vigorous build, robust 
in body, the hair on his face scanty and turned 
white, with cat’s eyes, possessed of great energy, 
discernment, genius, and understanding* awe- 
striking, a butcher, -just, resolute, an over¬ 
thrower of enemies, intrepid, sanguinary and 
cruel.” ' He reports some remarkable things 
of him : e.g,, that he was an adept in magic and 
deception, and that some of the devils were his 
friends. Every now and then he used to fall 
into a kind of trance, when he used to say 
strange things, and the devils who had power 
over him-foretold has victories. The tunic and, 
clothes, which he wore on the first occasion, 

* op. eiL p. 80 . 
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were placed in a trunk, and sealed up; and he 
used to take them about with him. When 
thus inspired he used to discourse on his 
victories, undertakings, defeats, plans for invad¬ 
ing countries, &c. A person used to take the 
whole down in writing and enclose it in a bag 
and place a seal upon it, and when he came to 
his senses again they used to read over his 
utterances to him one by one, and according to 
these he would act, and more or less the things 
used to come true. 19 This account may possibly 
bebased on some epileptietendency on the part 
of Chinghiz Khan, such as Napoleon suffered 
from. Minhaj-i-Saraj* goes on to say that he was 
skilled in the process of divination by means of 
burnt shoulder-blades of sheep, adding that the 
Ajami diviners 18 were not in the habit of burn¬ 
ing the bones they consulted. Justice was so 
well administered by him that throughout his 
camp it was impossible for any one to take up a 
fallen whip from the ground unless he was 
the owner of it; while lying and theft were 
unknown. If any woman who had a husband 
li> Ing was captured by the Mongols no one would 
I form a connection with her, and if a Mongol 
desired such a connection he first killed the 
husband. 14 

An anecdote reported by Rashidu’d-din puts 
graphically before us the character of the great 
conqueror. He one day asked his general, 
Borghorji, what was 'the greatest pleasure in 
life. “It is,” said the latter, to go hawking 
on a spring morning, mounted on a beautiful 
horse holding a falcon on one’s fist, and to 
see it seize its prey.” He then put the same 
question to Burgul and others of his officers, who 
replied in the same terms asBorghorji. “No,” 
replied Chinghiz Khan, u man’s greatest joy is 
to vanquish his enemies, to drive them before 
him, to seize what they possess, to see those 
whom they ( love bathed in tears; to mount their 
horses and press their wives and daughters to 
his bosom.” 18 

From an anecdote reported by Minhaj-i-Saraj 
it would appear that Chinghiz Khan could 
only speak Mongol and did not speak Turki, 
which is curious, since it was probably his 
mother’s language. 18 

Chinghiz Kh&n was undoubtedly the fore- 
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most figure in Asiatic history, not only from the 
area which he conquered, hut still more from the 
length of time which his conquests remained 
in his family, and the deep impress he made 
upon the polity of the Asiatic peoples. Timur 
compared with him was hut a transient meteor, 
and it must also be remembered that the wea¬ 
pons which Timur fought with were ready 
to his hand, while those which Chinghiz Khan 
used he had to make. It is not, therefore, 
strange that his name should occur in so much 
of the poetry of the desert, and should even 
have reached the far west; where, as Colonel 
Yule has argued, Chaucer’s Cambuscan Bold 
probably represented our hero through the 
intermediate form of Father Bicoid’s Camilla 
Can. It is more strange that he should have 
been almost lost sight of in English literature. 
D’Ohsson has admirably condensed the 
accounts of him left us by Juveni, Rashidu’d- 
din, &c. Chinghiz Kh&n, he says, owed his 
triumphs to the strength of his will and the 
resources of his genius, in which he enlisted 
all kinds of m^ans as justified by his end.. 
Perfidy and treachery were drawn upon, as 
much as the strong arms and robust frames of 
his soldiery. The terror he inspired deprived 
men of courage to defend themselves. Never 
did a conqueror more despise the human race,- 
and well might .he do so. The Mongols in 
their original home were among the most 
wretched of men, wandering with their herds 
in an elevated region of farther Asia under an 
inclement sky, and with very hard surroundings. 
So poor that, as Rashidn’d-din says, only their 
chiefs had iron stirrups. The chief of a few 
small tribes of shepherds such as these, after 
fighting for years with adversity, first secured 
the rule over his own people, then broke the 
yoke binding him, to his feudal superior; and, 
reinforced by a succession of hordes which he 
first defeated, he subdued the nomadic ’world 
of Asia. Lastly he broke in upon China and 
Persia, the' two greatest contemporary Empires 
in the world, trampled upon them, and marched 
with such continuous success, that he professed 
that God had given him the empire of the 
world; and when he died in the midst of his 
conquests, he left his sons an empire so well 
organised, and an army so well equipped and 


strong, that they speedily increased the great 
circuit of his dominions. 

How so much was done so quickly and with 
so very few errors, is a great puzzle, until we 
realize what an elaborate and perfect machine 
Chinghiz had created in his highly organized 
army, or rather his nation organized like an 
army. “ The nomad nations,” says an historian 
of Russia, “are armies, irregular indeed, but 
easily put in motion,prompt, and always on foot; 
whatever they leave behind them, can he 
guarded by old men, women and children. To 
such nations war is not an event; for long 
marches produce but little change in the habits 
of a wandering people; their houses, their pro¬ 
visions march along with them; and this is of 
some importance in uncultivated and uninha¬ 
bited forests.” 1 ’ There was no distinction among 
the Mongols between civilian and soldier; all 
were soldiers who could carry arms, save per¬ 
haps a few Shamanist medicine men. They 
could live anywhere where their horses and 
cattle could find pasturage* They were kept 
together also by a most rigid discipline. Each 
tribe was broken up into small sections of ten 
men* each with its leader; nine such leaders chose 
a tenth for their centurion; nine centurions simi¬ 
larly chose a miUenarian; and ten of these latter, 
a divisional commander, who had charge of 
10,000 men or a tumcm ; and in giving orders 
each officer, from the leader of 100,000 to the 
leader of ten, had to give them to ten inferior 
officers only, and each of them to ten others, and 
so on, everyone being responsible to his immediate 
superior alone. No man could change his sec¬ 
tion or company, and the most implicit obedience 
was exacted from all If a commander com¬ 
mitted a fault it was provided that the 
wuMmflgfe soldier might be sent to summon him 
for punishment, and if he was at the other 
edfctremity of the Empire, and in command of 
100,000 men he would, on an order arriving in 
such hfdnftoj submit himself at once to the bas¬ 
tinado or to execution* “ Yery different*” says 
Juveni, “ is what one sees elsewhere,” referring 
to the customs of the Muhammadans, “where, as 
soon as a slave who has been bought with money, 
becomes possessed of ten horses, his master 
must speak to him with some deference; much 
more so if he has given him command of an 
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army* And it is seldom that a general, who 
has become rich and powerful by his master's 
favour, does not rebel against him. Every time 
such chiefs have to march, either to attack 
or repel the enemy, they require months to 
put their troops in motion. They draw pay 
for soldiers who are only on paper in peace time, 
and when war comes about they have to borrow 
from one another to fill up their ranks. Among 
the Mongols, on the contrary, the warrior, in¬ 
stead of receiving pay, pays his chief annually a 
certain number of horses, cattle, pieces of felt, 
Ac. Ac. Nor does a time of war exempt him from 
these payments. His wife, or the person he 
leaves in charge of his house, must perform the 
services he owes. A man cannot, like the 
sun, he present everywhere; it follows, there¬ 
fore, that his wife, when her husband is on a 
campaign or hunting, should keep his house in 
such good order that, if a messenger comes 
from the prince, or some stranger arrives, he 
may find it in good order and find a good meal 
there. This does honour to a married man. 
The merit of a man may be judged of by that 
of his* wife.** 

Chinghiz insisted that his officers should have 
their men in such good trim that they were 
always ready to mount. He said that a man 
who could command ten men well, deserved to 
be entrusted with a thousand; but, he adds, “ if 
a commander of ten men does not know how to 
manage them, I will put him to death, him, his 
wife and his children, and will replace him by 
another man from his section.” It was the same 
with the commanders of 100,1,000 and 10,000. 
He urged his officers to come to him in the spring 
of each year to receive his orders and listen 
to his advice. “ Those wh o stay at home, instead 
of corning at these times, are like a stone drop¬ 
ped into deep water, or an arrow shot among 
the reeds. They disappear. They are unfit to 
command.” He wished his officers to instruct 
their children in riding, archery and wrestling 
as they would have to rely on their bravery for 
a livelihood, just as a merchant relies on his 
wares. He professed to employ each man in 
the post he was best fitted for. Thus he said: 
** I give the command of troops to those who 
join courage with, skill. To those t who are 
alert and active I confide the baggage, while 


the dullards I send to tend cattle with a whip 
in their hands. It is by due vigilance, order 
and discipline that I have seen my power grow 
like anew moon, that I have obtained the coun¬ 
tenance of heaven and the support of earth. 
If my descendants will, only follow my example, 
they will for 500 years, nay for a thousand or 
ten thousand, be similarly aided by heaven. Grod 
will reward them, men will bless them, and they 
will enjoy during long reigns all the good 
things of the earth.” 18 

In time of peace Chinghiz connselled, his 
soldiers to be quiet and gentle as calves, but in 
war to rush on the enemy like a hungry falcon 
on its quarry. Speaking one day of the merits 
of his generals, he said: “A braver man than 
Yessutai does not exist; no one possesses rarer 
gifts; but, as the longest march does not fatigue 
him, he feels neither hunger nor thirst* and 
fancies his soldiers are as enduring as himself. 
This is why he is unfit to command. A general 
should not be insensible to hunger and thirst, 
so that he may appreciate the sufferings of 
those whom he commands. His marches should 
he moderate and he should be sparing of the 
strength of his horses and men.” 19 .He recom¬ 
mended his successors, before undertaking an 
expedition, to examine the arms of their sol¬ 
diers. Carpini tells us each Mongol had at 
least' one how, sometimes two or three, with 
three quivers full of arrows, and an axe and 
cords for drawing military engines. The richer 
men also had pointed swords, somewhat re¬ 
curved. Some of them carried lances, with 
hooks on them to drag men down from their 
horses. Their arrows, he says, were two feet, a 
palm, and two fingers in length, their iron heads 
being very sharp and two-bladed. On their 
quivers were hung files to sharpen the arrows 
with. They-had, besides, arrows with broad 
points for hunting, Ac. They also carried 
shields made of osiers, Ac., which were appa¬ 
rently only worn when in camp or on guard, 
especially at night, about the chiefs tent. 

Carpini describes in considerable detail the 
body armour used by the Mongols for covering 
their horses as well as themselves, body and 
head, and which was made of cui'r louly or 
softened leather, with plates of iron sewn upon 
it, for which purpose each man, as we elsewhere 
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read, liad to supply himself with an awl, a 
needlfc and thread. 90 Thomas of Spalato says 
their armour was made of buffalo hides with 
scales fastened on it, and was "virtually impene¬ 
trable. They wore iron or leathern helmets, 
crooked swords, quivers and bows. The heads 
of their arrows were four fingers broad, 
longer than those used in the west, and were 
made of iron, bone or horn, and the notches 
were so small that they would not pass over 
the strings of western bows. Their standards 
were short, made of black or white yak’s 
tails, and having balls of wool at the top. Their 
horses were small, compact and haydy, and 
submitted to almost any hardship. They rode 
them without stirrups, and made them jump 
like deer over rocks and walls. 91 

The commissariat of campaigns, such as the 
Mongols indulged in, which is such a mystery 
at first sight, is partially explained by Marco 
Pol 0; — u They are more capable of hardships,” 
he says, “than other nations; for many a time, 
if need be, they will go for a month without any 
supply of food, living only on the milk of their j 
mares, and on such game as their bows may win 
them. The horses also will subsist entirely on 
flip grass of the plains, so that there is no need 
to carry store of barley or straw or oats, and 
they are very docile -to their riders. These, in 
case of need, will abide on horseback the livelong 
night, armed at all points, while the horse will 
h© continually grazing. Of all troops in the 
world, these are they which endure the 
greatest hardships and fatigue, and which cost 
the least: * * * and when the army is on 

the inarch they have always 200 horsemen very 
well mounted, who are sent a distance of two 
inarches in advance to reconnoitre, and these 
always keep ahead. They have a similar party 

in the rear and on either flank, so that there is 

a good-look out kept on all sides against a sur¬ 
prise. When they are going on a distant ex¬ 
pedition, they take no gear with them except 
two leather bottles for milk, a little earthen¬ 
ware pot to cook their meat in, anda little teat 
to shelter them from rain, and in case of great 
urgency they will ride ten days on end without 
lighting a fire or taking a meal On such an 


occasion they will sustain themselves on the 
blood of their horses, opening a vein and letting 
the blood jet into their mouths, drinking till 
they have had enough, and then staunching it. 
They also made a paste out of milk, by boiling 
it, separating the butter, and then drying the 
curds. When on an expedition, a man will take 
ten pounds of this, and on a morning put half 
a pound in a leathern bottle with as much 
water as he pleases.” 99 This dried milk, called 
kurut, is also referred to by Rubruquis, who 
says the milk was allowed to go very sour be¬ 
fore the curds Were taken and dried. He adds 
that they would not drink water by itself. 99 
From Ramusios’ version of Marco Polo, it would 
seem that each Mongol, what with horses and 
mares, took 18 animals with him.** 

The account of these Western travellers, is 
very the report sent to Muhammad the 
Khwarizm Shah by his envoys, which has been 
extracted from an eastern author by Erdmann. 
“ The army of Temnjin,” we there read, u is as 
countless as ants or locusts. Their warriors are 
matchless in lion-like valour, in obedience and 
endurance. They take no rest, and flight or 
retreat is unknown to them. They take oxen, 
sheep, camels and horses with them, and live 
on meat and sour milk. Their horses scratch 
the earth with their hoofs and feed on the roots 
and grasses they dig up, so that they need neither 
straw nor oats. They pray to the sun and 
moon on their rising arid setting; they heed not 
whether food be dean Dr unclean, and eat dogs, 
swine, and bears. They will open a vein in 
their horses and drink the blood.” 99 

Before each expedition, a Kuriltai or General 
Assembly of the princes and military chiefs was 
held, when the time and mode of attack were 
decided upon. Spies were sent forward and in¬ 
telligence collected diligently about the country 
to he attacked. Chinghiz intrigued with the 
discontented and seduced them by fair pro¬ 
mises. On attacking a province he generally 
divided the army into small bodies, invested 
the towns and slaughtered the people in the 
open country, sparing only a certain number 
to he utilised in attacking fortified places, which 
were blockaded. An advance guard was gene- 
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rally sent ahead, which prudently refrained from 
destroying buildings or killing cattle. Presently 
came the main army; when everything was 
swept away, leaving nothing of any kind alive. 
In crossing rivers the Mongols sewed skins 
together into water-tight bags, put their goods, 
&c. inside,, and then tied the bundles to their 
horses* tails and swam over on them, holding on 
by the horses* manes. 

They generally devastated the country round 
a fortress before attacking it, and tried to entice 
the garrison into an ambuscade. They built 
regular siege works armed with catapults, 
made and manned by Chinamen, Persians, 
&c. &c., skilled in working such machines and 
in the use of the so-called Greek fire. The 
peasants and captives were compelled to work 
the machines, to fill up the ditches, &c., and 
were then forced to head the assault. The attack 
was continued day and night, relieving-parties 
keeping the garrison in perpetual excitement. 
Mines were skilfully employed to sap the walls; 
and rivers were turned to oyerwhelm devoted 
cities. To delude the garrison, they would 
sometimes raise the siege, leaving their bag¬ 
gage and valuables behind, only to return by 
a sudden countermarch as soon as the garrison 
was lulled into security. They rarely aban¬ 
doned an attack on a fortress, and would some¬ 
times blockade it for years. They were bound 
by no oath; and, however solemn their promise 
to the inhabitants to induce them to surrender, it 
was unscrupulously broken, when the credulous 
garrison capitulated; and a general massacre 
ensued. Nor did instant submission avail in 
any case where possible danger to the com¬ 
munications, <fcc. of the invading army might 
ensue, for it was their policy to leave behind 
them no body of people, who could thus molest 
them. Towns and men they deemed of no 
value, and everything was swept away to make 
pastures for their herds. u They gloried,** says 
Vincent of Beauvais, “in the slaughter of men; 
blood was spilt by them as freely as water. 
They employed lies and deception to delude 
their victims, and then destroyed them. They 
styled ■ those who shut themselves up in for¬ 
tresses “their imprisoned pigs*’ and deemed 
them more completely in their power than 
others. 


“ At the approach of a hostile force, their scat¬ 
tered detachments concentrated together to meet 
it. They despised honour and chivalry. In the 
business of war, ruse and surprise were more 
welcome to them than open fighting, and 
even their fighting was rather of a Fabian 
kind.** “ When they come to an engagement 
with the enemy,” says Marco Polo, “ they will 
gain the victory in this fashion. They never 
let themselves get into a regular medley, but 
keep perpetually riding round and shooting 
into the enemy, and as they dd not count 
it any shame to run away in battle, they 
will sometimes pretend to do so, and in 
running away they turn in the saddle and shoot 
hard and strong at the foe, and in this way 
make great havoc. Their horses are trained so 
perfectly that they will double hither and 
thither, just like a dog, iu a way that is quite 
astonishing. Thus they fight to as good pur¬ 
pose in running away, as if they stood and 
faced the enemy, because of the vast volleys of 
arrows that they shoot in this way, turning 
round upon their pursuers, who are fancying 
that they have won the battle. But when the 
Tartars see that they have killed and wounded 
a large number of horses and men, they 
wheel round bodily, and return to the charge 
in perfect order, and with loud cries ; and in a 
very short time the enemy are routed. In 
truth they are stout and valiant soldiers and 
inured to war. And you perceive that it is 
just when the enemy sees them run, and 
imagines that he has gained the battle that 
he has in reality lost it, for the Tartars 
wheel round in a moment when they judge 
the right time has come, and after this 
fashion they Have won many a fight.” 28 

Carpini tells much the same story. He adds 
thafc the princes and chieftains did not join in the 
struggle with the men, hut stood some distance 
behind and encouraged them. They mounted 
the boys and women so as to make the enemy 
believe the army was really larger than it was, 
and for this purpose they sometimes also 
mounted puppets on horseback. They placed 
their captives and the men of other tribes iiL 
the front* of the fight, while with their picked 
troops they turned the enemy’s flanks and tried 
to surreund him. If a desperate foe resisted 
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bravely, they would open their ranks to let him 
-escape until the disorder of retreat made the 
work of destruction easy; and they wounded the 
horses and men from a distance by flights of 
arrows before they closed with them, so as to 
create a stampede. 47 Their cavalry manoeuvred 
by signals and was very skilfully handled. 
They mercilessly killed cowards, and even put 
to death a whole section if several men in 
«it tried to fly, and they similarly killed those 
who wilfully lagged behind when others were 
charging ahead. 48 Each man had several horses 
so that when the enemy’s cavalry showed 
signs of weariness, they secured remounts. 
They would extend their lines quickly and thus 
envelop bodies of the enemy which had 
imprudently advanced too far. Those who 
turned aside to loot were treated like cowards. 

In these expeditions the Mongols encamped 
to rest and recruit their horses for a few months 
eveiy year. And, as the drudgery and the 
dangerous work of war was chiefly done by the 
captives, their lordly masters easily kept up 
their strength in the most distant expeditions. 
During times of peace, the nation was annually 
exercised in all the manoeuvres of war at the 
great winter hunt which, as we have seen, 
was organized like a military expedition, and 
formed the best of all training. 

It is when we realize such facts as these in 
detail, that we see how admirable a machine for 
the purposes of war the Mongol army was. Pro¬ 
bably no army that ever existed could rival it 
in the combined qualities of the hardihood of its 
men and horses, its complete independence of 
communications, in the excellence of its arma¬ 
ture, its rigid discipline and loyalty, and in 
its most skilful tactics and strategy. Certainly 
no army then existing could approach it in these 
respects. And we must remember that a great 
deal of its organization and character was 
the actual work of Chinghiz himself, whose 
military genius and resources can only be com¬ 
pared with those of Napoleon. No doubt, he 
used his power ruthlessly. It is awful to 
think that from 1211 to 1223, 18,470,000 hu¬ 
man beings ate said to have perished in China 
and Tangat alone, at his hands—a fearful 


hecatomb which haunts the nfemory. 44 In 
Persia and its locality, he utterly laid prostrate 
the fairest and most flourishing provinces. 
“ They came,” said a fugitive poet from Buk- 
kara, reported by Juveni, “and they rifled, 
they fired and they slew, trussed up their 
loot and were gone.” Najmu’d-dln of Rai says 
the same in most dismal phrases: c< It was in 
the year 617 30 (of the Hijra) that the army of the 
reprobate Tatars (may God humiliate and 
destroy them) conquered that country. Such 
alarm, slaughter, slavery, destruction and 
burning as was caused by these accursed ones, 
was never seen or heard of before in the land 
of unbelievers or of Islam, and can only be 
compared with what the Prophet announced 
as sign a of the Last Day, when he said: 

* The Hour of Jndgment shall not come until 
ye shall have fought with the Turks, men small 
of eye and ruddy of countenance, whose noses 
are flat and their faces like hide-covered shields.’ 

‘ There shall be days of horror. And what mean¬ 
est thou by horror? said the Companions, and he 
replied* 4 Slaughter! Slaughter!’ This beheld 
the prophet in vision 600 years ago. And 
could there well be worse slaughter than there 
was in Rai where I, wretch that £ am, was 
bom and bred, and where the whole popula¬ 
tion of five hundred thousand souk was 
either butchered or carried into slavery,”® 1 
It is curious to contrast these sombre phrases 
with the inflated rhetoric of the great traveller 
and geographer, Ibn Yakut, in a letter preserved 
by Hm KhaUkan, which he sent in the Hijra year 
617 from Mosul to the Vizier JFamalu’d-din. 

It has been given at length by Von Hammer* 
and in it the Persian art of concealing any 
distinct statement of facts under a cloud of 
turgid metaphors is carried out in an extraor¬ 
dinary way, even when dealing with such a 
terrible calamity. 

The progress of the Mongok was eo destruc¬ 
tive, that we are apt to overlook tome of 
the constructive elements which characterized 
it and which very considerably affected the 
direction of subsequent human progress. In 
the first place, it was a great gain to secure 
that* oror the wide stretch of Asia* men 


** Carping e& D’Avmac, pp* 0E&6ML 
** id, p. 684. 

*• [If«Mre%um mean anything, it is most probahts 
' rosy represent the nmpher of the transported, a* 
as of the killed. AH through the narrative there is 


mom ml erideaee of Chinch ighfar* mates* **e of 
hi* eaptim tgaw of bw alay ing them*—knj 

u U^Hammw, <Sf*acA tot GWL Herd*, pn. 76-77; 
Yale’s Karoo Polo, YcA I* p. 2S8- 
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could freely pass to and fro without danger, and 
that the trade of the brigand and the robber 
■were for a time in abeyance. Chinghiz Khan, 
ititer alia , organized a postal service, with relays 
and convenient posts, <fcc., between the principal 
places, such as had been in vogue in China 
along the grand routes, .to facilitate travel¬ 
lers, couriers and public officers in their 
travels. The horses, carriages and food were 
supplied by the inhabitants, and strict regula¬ 
tions prescribed 1 the conditions under which 
they were used, and the safety of the road was 
protected by severe police regulations. For the 
first time probably, and for the last, it was pos¬ 
sible to travel with safety across the Steppes 
of Central Asia. 3 * The result of this was that 
a very great intercourse sprang up between the 
Ea^t and West, and we can gather from the 
narratives of the Missionary friars how con¬ 
stant and widespread was the flow of commerce 
and of culture over the whole Mongol world, 
and how* remarkably colonies of traders sprang 
up in various inland towns of the Empire. This 
led to an interchange of thought between East 
and West, which caused a great renaissance in 
both. The art of printing from movable blocks, 
and the use of gunpowder, were two among the 
more notable crafts which have revolutionised 
the world, which there can be small doubt 
found their way into Europe from China through 
the intervention of the Mongols. Similarly 
the art of Persia invaded and greatly modified 
that of China; while many ideas from the West 
travelled thither, so that in two genera¬ 
tions, namely in the reign of the great Khubilai 
Khan, the artistic and.literary condition of 
China was at its best. 

It was not only merchandize, literary and 
artistic wares which were thus exchanged, but 
more important elements in human progress. 
Chinghiz Kh&n counselled his sons to tolerate 
all creeds, telling them that it was largely in¬ 
different to the Deity how men honoured him^ 
and he exempted from all taxes the ministers 
of different religions, devotees, the poor doctors, 
and other learned men. 33 It is easy to see what a 
revolution in the social life of large parts of 
Asiaand even of Europe lay behind this breadth 
of view, when we consider the fierce bigotry both 
of M uhamm a dans and Christians at this period. 

* Imod Baifatta’d-dia hi D’Ofcsaon, 

YoL L pp. 400407, ** id. p.412. 


Another great moral change which Chinghiz 
endeavoured to introduce, was the suppression 
of the chicanery, lying and general obliquity 
and artificiality of Eastern life. I have quoted 
some instances in an earlier page. Especially 
noticeable was his life, as a protest against 
pomp and luxury. Disdaining the extravagant 
titles which were then in vogue, he used only 
that of Khan or Khakan. The princes of the 
blood addressed him by his own name, and 
in his letters, diplomas, etc., this name was 
unaccompanied by any honorary titles. The 
Edicts issued from his chancellary were simple 
aud concise, and free from the inflation then so 
usual in Persia. When he had conquered 
Transoxiana, a Secretary of the Khwarizm Shah 
Muhammad was taken into his service. Having 
heard from his general Chepe, that he was 
prevented from attacking Syria by the opposi¬ 
tion of Badru’d-din Iiolu, the prince of Mosul, 
Chinghiz told the secretary to write to that 
prince in these terms: <c God has given us the 
Empire of the world. Those who submit and 
allow our troops to pass will preserve their 
kingdom, their families aud property. As to 
the rest God alone knows what will happen 
to them. If Bedr-u’d-din submits he will 
find a friend in us; if not, what will become 
of Mosul at the approach of our army?” 
The secretary wrote this message in Persian, in 
an inflated style, and using the various epithets 
then applied to sovereign princes. When the 
chamberlain, Danishmand, bad interpreted it in 
Mongol^ Chinghiz Khan said this was not what 
he had dictated. The scribe replied that he had 
followed the ordinary usage. “ You are a trai¬ 
tor,” answered the Mongol Chief, in a rage. 
u You have written this letter in a tone which will 
only encourage the prince of Mosul to be more 
audacious,” and he had him put to death. 3 * The 
same writer tells us how he prophesied that 
his descendants would dress themselves in costly 
stuffs, broidered with-gold, would feed on rich 
food, ride splendid horses* enfold beautiful 
women in their arms, and forget to whom they 
owed these pleasures. Nor did he fail to warn 
them that if they ceased to keep up a system of 
strict subordination and discipline their empire 
would fall into decadence. “Then,” he adds,, 
“they will ask for Chinghi:; Khfin again.” 8 * 

V P'Ohseon, YoL L 
Rp. 413-4LL 85 i&, p. 416. 
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If we limit ourselves to the area lie control¬ 
led, perhaps the most notable of all the changes 
made by Chinghiz Khan was the breaking 
down of the feeling of nationality, and especially 
of tribal feeling, by wholesale transportations 
of whole peoples, with their chiefs, from one area 
to another. It was thus he consolidated a 
heterogeneous mass of clans into a nation 
of which the aristocracy was Mongol in blood. 
This aristocracy in certain cases ceased to be 
Mongol in speech and in other respects, and 
became absorbed in the mass of Turks which 
surrounded it. On the other hand, various 
Turkish clans in Mongolia were swallowed up 
and incorporated among the Mongols them¬ 
selves. Thus we account for the presence in 
Mongolia, at this day, of several small clans of 
Nains, etc., of Turkish origin, but speaking 
Mongol; while the reverse has occurred in 
many districts elsewhere. The process of 
consolidation was, no doubt, greatly assisted 
by the community o* habit,j religion, Ac., even 
when language and separate tradition creat¬ 
ed barriers; and this was strengthened by 
the fact of Chinghiz Khan having been a Turk 
by origin, although ruling over Mongols. It was 
probably in consequence of this that the Turks in 
all parts of Asia, after a momentary resistance, 
collapsed and joined his army, which thus grew 
like a rolling snowball in the Alps. Each 


tribe he encountered when defeated fell into 
ranks behind him and joined in his triumpha 
march, jnst as the Hessians, Poles and Italians 
followed Napoleon, and as the Goths, Alans 
and Slavs followed Attila. The perpetual 
success of his arms was the most potent of con¬ 
solidating forces; and, when he died, the many 
tribes he had conquered formed a strong nation, 
bound together by a fanatical loyalty to himself 
and his family. 

In regard to wider issues, we are tempted 
to despair as we trace the careers of ruthless 
conquerors whom men make gods of, such 
as Alexander, Caesar, Attila, Chinghiz, Timur, 
Napoleon. And yet there is no lesson more 
firmly established perhaps by history than that 
the progress of civilization is not continuous. 
It passes through periods of stagnation and 
decay, when it needs a rude plough to tear 
up a virgin stratum, and rude h an ds to sow 
untainted seed; and it is a strange fact that, 
as the most bountiful harvests of summer are 
generally garnered after the severest winters, 
so do worn out and sophisticated communities 
need a very deep harrow to unlock their riches; 
and, the greater the desolation for the moment, 
and the longer the fields lie fallow, the more 
generous is the harvest. This is not an apology 
for “the Scourges of God;” it is an empirical 
lesson from history. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. 169.— Parla-Kimedi 
This inscription, which has not been pre¬ 
viously published in full, was first brought to 
notice by me in 1884, in this Journal, ante, 
Vol. XIII. p. 120. It is on some copper-plates 
which were found at Farlft-KimedV the 
chief town of a Zamindari or Estate of the 
same name near Chicacole (properly £>rikaku- 
lam), in the GaSjam District of the Madras 
Presidency. I obtained the original plates, 
for examination, from the Government Central 
Museum at Madras, to which they were pre¬ 
sented by Mr. W. Taylor. 

The plates, of which the first and last are 


Maharaja Isobavarmant.—The tear 91. 
inscribed on one side only, are three in number, 
each measuring about by 2*. They are 
quite smooth; the edges of them being neither 
fashioned thicker nor raised into rims; but 
the inscription is in a state of perfect preserva¬ 
tion almost throughout. The heads of the 
letters have in many places an imperfect and 
disjointed appearance, as if they had been 
partially worn away by rust; but this is due, 
wherever it occurs, to faulty execution on the 
part of the engraver, in omitting sometimes 
to complete the mdfros or horizontal top- 
strokes, and sometimes even to co mmenc e them 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., H.B.A.S., C-I-B. 
Plates o* r the 




lint syllable i* hardly Ukrij to be OORMt in tb. on of 

* ImU ofAtdiqmiitt,Uadnt, VoL II. p. 
and note. 
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at all. In all other respects, the engraving 
is bold and good ; though the interiors of the 
letters in a few places shew, as usual, marks 
of the working of the engraver’s tool. The 
plates are tolerably thick and substantial; and 
the letters, though fairly deep, do not shew 
through on the backs of them at all.— 
Towards the proper right end of each plate 
there is a hole for a ring to connect 
them. The ring, which had not been cut 
or otherwise opened when the grant came 
under my notice, is about thick and 
in diameter. The seal, in the lower part of 
which the ends of the ring were fused and so 
secured, is slightly oval, about by It 

had, on a slightly countersunk surface, either 
a legend or some emblem; but it is now quite 
unrecognisable, and not worth reproducing by 
lithography. A lithograph of the plates 
themselves has been prepared, and will be 
issued in my Indian Inscriptions, No. 18, the 
publication of which will commence as soon as 
my Gupta Inscriptions are out of hand.—The 
weight of the three* plates is lOj oz., and of 
the ring and seal, fi§ oz.; total, 1 lb. 1 oz.— 
The average size of the letters is abont • 
The characters belong to the southern class 
of alphabets; and are of almost precisely 
the same type with those of the Chicacole 
grants of the Mahdrdja Indravarman, of which 
lithographs have been published in this 
Journal, ante, Vol. XIII. pp. 120, 122. They 
include, in line 19, forms of the numerical 
symbols for 1, 30, and 90.—The language is 
Sanskrit; and all the formal part of the 
inscription, which agrees pretty closely with 
the corresponding portions of the Chicacole 
grants, is in prose. Four of the customary 
benedictiye and imprecatory verses are intro¬ 
duced in lines 13 to 18; and the name of the 
writer of the grant is given in another verse 
in line 19f.—In respect of orthography, we 
have to notice (1) the use of the upadhamdmya, 
in anuddkydkih^parama, line 6£.; (2) the use of , 
the guttural nasal, instead of the anusvdra, before 
■ i and h, in trihiatima, line 19, and tihha, line 20; 
(3) the doubling of dh, in conjunction with 
a following y and r, manuddkijdta, line 6, and 

8 Kk^avaUaiina ; line 11.— 

The n&nal expression ia by some derivative or other from 
vijtft&pi, * to request/ I cannot quote any other instance 


ddhruv asar mmane, line 11; and (4) the use of 
b for v , in bd for vd, line 15. 

The inscription records that, from the 
victorious city of Kalinganagara (line 1), the 
most devout worshipper of the god Mahesvara, 
the Mahuraja Indravarman (1. 7), who has 
had all the stains of the Kali age removed by 
performing obeisance to the god Siva under 
the name of the divine Gokarnasvamin (1. 2) ; 
who acquired the authority of Adkirdja over 
the whole of Kalinga by the power of his own 
sword (1. *4); who is the establisher of the 
spotless family of the Gftngas (1: 5); and who 
meditates on the feet of his parents,—issues 
a command to all the cultivators at the village 
of Kettata in the DSvanna panchali (1. 7), to 
the effect that, on the admonition 3 of a person 
named Kondavallaka (1.11), the said village 
of Kettata is constituted an agrahdra, and is 
given by him to Dhruvasarman (1. 11), of the 
Gargeya gotra, belonging to the community of 
Kalinganagara, and a religious student of the 
Chhandoga school. 

Lines 12 to 18 contain an address to future 
rulers, about continuing the grant; followed 
by four of the customary benedictive and im¬ 
precatory verses. 

And lines 18 to the end contain the date, 
in both worcU and numerical symbols,, of the 
ninety-first year of the augmenting victorious 
reign, and the thirtieth solar*, day, 4 without 
any reference to the fortnight, of the month 
Milgha (Jannary-February); followed by s 
verse recording that the charter was written 
by Vinayachandra, the son of Bhanuchandra, 
at the personal command of RAjasimha. 

The Kalinganagara that is mentioned in 
lines 1 and 10, is the modern Kaling^patam,* 
a well-known town in the Gafijam District, 
at the mouth of the * Vamsadhara’ river, about 
sixteen miles north of Chicacole. 

The two Chicacole grants, published by me 
in this Journal, ante, Yol. XIII. pp. 119 ff. 
122 ff., are grants of a Mahdrdja Indravar- 
Trmn, dated respectively in the ye$rs 128 and 
146. The difference of fifty-six years between 
the present grant and the second of them, 
renders it extremely doubtful whether the 


' of the nse, in snob a connection, of a derivative from 
yratib&tfii. * dina. 

• Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 108. Lat, 18° 20' N.jlong 
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Indravarman of all three grants is one and 
the same person. Another point in the same 
direction is that the Indravannan of the 
present grant had the second name or biruda 
of BAjasimha (1. 20), which is not mentioned 
in the Chicacole grants. And it may also be 
noted that the present grant was written by 
a certain Yinayachandra; whereas the grant 
of the year 128 was engraved by Aditya, the 
son of a Yinayachandra, who seems likely to 
be the same person; and this tends to shew 
that, in the interval of thirty-seven years, one 
generation of subordinates, at any rate, had 
passed away. But an apparently more con¬ 
clusive point still is that, though the other 
epithets and the general style of the charters 
correspond more or less closely, the Indravar- 
mfl.n of the Chicacole grants is simply 
mentioned as belonging to the family of the 
G&ngas; thus (ante, Yol. XHI. p. 121, L 4) 
Gdhg-dmala-kula-tilakah, “ the ornament of the 


1.7 f.) pratMta-vipul-dmala-- Gdhg-dnvay-ambara- 
sakala-mracTi-cJiJiasdnkaJ^ “the full autumn- 
moon of the shy which is the famous and great 
and spotless lineage of the Gahgas.” Whereas, 
the Indravarman of the present grant is 
called the establisher of the fhmily of the 
GAngas; thus (line 5) Gdhg»armlaAcula-prati8h- 
tJiah , “ he who has (effected) the establishment 
of the spotless family of the Ganges.” The 
four points, tak&n together, seem to prove 
that the Indravarman of the present grant 
was an ancestor,—probably the grandfather,— 
of the Indravannan of the two Chicacole 


grants. 

As regards the era in which the dates of 
f.Tiia inscription and of the two Chicacole grants 
is recorded, I can do little more than repeat 
what I have already said f vis. that it is 
evidently the GfcngSya era, specifically men¬ 
tioned under that name*—but apparently only 
in connection with a conven tional date,—m a 
grant of the Maharaja D&vSndravarman, and 
another of the Mahdrdja Satyavarman, both 
of which are dated in the fifty-first year of 
the era. I have also a grant of DSvendravar- 
man, which is dated, genuinely, in the two 
hundred mtd fifty-fourth yew of the era. ^ The 
epoch of the era still remains to be determined. 


• ante , VoL XIII. pp. 220,27W. ____ 

1 Jour. Bo. Br . JBL As» Boc. Vol. XVI. p. llw* 


But, in publishing the Chicacole grants, I 
wrote—“ It is possible that the Mahdrdja 
Indravarman of this grant [of the year 128] 
is identical with the Adhirdja Indra, who is 
mentioned, in the GAdavari grant of the Raja 
Brithivinifda, 7 as combining with other 
chiefs and overthrowing a certain Indra- 
bhatt&raka. This Indrabhatt&raka must ho 
the Eastern Chalukya of that name; the 
younger brother of Jayasimha L (Saka 540 to 
579 or 582), and the father of Yishnuvardhana 
H. (Saka 579 to 586, or Saka 582 to 591)/’ 
This is the period to which all the threo 
grants, issued in the name of Indravarman, 
may be allotted on palaeographies! grounds, 
— as far as such evidence can be applied. 
As I have previously intimated, the clue to 
the date may perhaps be found in the record, 
in line 10 f. of the grant of the year 128, or 
an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day 
of the month Margasira (November-December). 
The Saka years that I have quoted above, 
represent A.D. 627 to 670. But, owing to the 
possibility of the Indravarman who is con¬ 
nected with the history of Indrabhattaraka, 
being the grantor of the present charter ot* 
91,—not of the charters of 128 and 146,—tho 
later limit of Safca-Samvat 591, as regards tho 
second Indravarman, may have to be brought 
down fifty-five years later, to 6aka-Samvat 
646 or A. D. 724-25. Taking the extreme 
limits of A.D. 627 to 725, and allowing a 
margin of a few years on either side, the lurniv 
eclipse mentioned in the grant of the year 128 
may be any one of the following : 8 — 


30th November .A.D. 624 

20th „ ... 625 

9th „ -. 626 

1st December . 643 

19th November ... v . 644 

10th „ 653 

1st December .. 662 

10th November .. 672 

690 

11th „ .-. 691 

2nd December .. 708 

22nd November.............. 709 

2nd „ .— 719 

3rd December . 727 

12th November... 737 


• 7**um. Zrt*. u. 2101 
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And, coupled with the eclipse, the record in case,—may very possibly enable us hereafter, 
line 19 of the present grant, that, in *b3 91st by means of detailed calculations, to determine 
year of the era, the month Magha included precisely which of the eclipses mentioned 
tliirty solar days,—which is not always the above is the one intended. 

TEXT, 9 

First Plate. 

1 Om 10 Svasti Sarv-artu-sukha-ramaniyad-vijaya-Kalinganagarfl 1 t=sakala-bhuvana- 

ninnman-ai- 

2 ka-sutradharasya bhagavato Golmrn^svaininas=charaEakamala-yugala-pranamad=a- 

3 pagata-Kali-kalahkd vinaya-nayarsampadam=adharah. sv-asi-dhara-parispand-adhigata-sa- 

4 kala-Kaling-adhirajyas = ehatur - udadhi - tarahga - mekhal - dvanitala - pravitat - amala - yasah 

aneka- 

5 samara-sarnkshobha-janita-jaya-sabdo Gftng-fimala-kula-pratishthat pratap-atisay-anamita- 


Second Plate; First Side. 

0 samas ta-samanta-cMdamani-prabhu-maSjari-puSja-ra5jita-charan6 matapitri-pad-anuddhya- 
ta- 

7 h=pararaamahesvarah sri-mah^ij-fexidravarmmft | lx Dfivanna-panchalyam Kettata- 

gram& sarwa- 

8 samavetan=katumbinas=samAj napayati Q*] Yiditam=astu vo yath=ayaii=gramas=sarwa- 

9 karaih parihrity=a-chandr-arkka-pratishtham=agraharau=kritva matapitr6r=4tmanas=cha 

puny-abhi- 

10 vridhaye K al ihganagara-samanyaya Garggeya-sagofcr&ya Chhandoga-sabrahmacharin^ 


Second Plate; Second Side . 

11 Ddhruvasarmmau£ Ko£qLavallak6na pratibodhitair =udaka-purvvam=asmabhis=«a[m*]- 

pradattas=Tad=viditv [a] 

12 yath-6chitam bhagabh6gam=upanayantah sukham prativasath=eti | bhavishyad- 

rajabhis==ch=ayam 

13 d4na-dharmin6==nupalyahs l# =Tatha cha Vyasa-gitah filoka bhavanti [!*] Bahu- 

bhir 13 =wa- 

14 sudha datta bahubhis=ch=anup41ita yasya yasya yada bhdmis=tasya tasya tad [a] 

15 phalam [ll*] Sva-dattSm=para-dattam=ba(va) yatnad=raksha Yudhishthira 

rnft.htm m 1 *g gmahfmA t»m sr^shtha 

Third Plate . 

16 dink;h==chhr^yo=nupalanaih [u*] Shashtim varsha-sahasrani mfidate divi bhumi-* 

dah a- 

17 ksh&pta ch=4numantd cha tkmny'^eva narake vased=iti |(tt) Yighnatam 

bhartn-g^-vipra-bala-yoshid-vi- 

18 paschiUm ya ga l *tis=sa bhav6d«bhumim haratas=4asau-ankitam=iti [||*] 

Pravarddhamana-vij aya-ra- 

19 jya-samvatsadyh 6ka-navati[ti*] 90 1 Magha dina trinsatima 30 [ll*] Idam lT 

Vinayachandre- 

20 na Bhinnchandrasya sftmml iftsanam R&jasinhasya likhitam s va-mukh -ajnay£ ll 


* From the original plates. 

10 In the original, this word ia expressed by a symbol, 
not in letters. 

u This mark ol punctuation is ozmeoessary. 

“ Bead iwMtyas. 

15 Metre, Sldka CAjiu#h$ubh)i and in rise following 
three verses. 


14 Bead mahim. 

. u Bead tday. 

11 This letter is partially destroyed by the ring-hole, 
which seems to hare been made after the engraving was 
finished, though a space must have been left blank for it. 
11 Metre, Sldka (Amuhtabh). . 
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A LETTER OP THE EMPEROR AKBAR ASKING POR T-JE CHRISTIAN 

SCRIPTURES. 


BY E. REHATSEK. 


Prom the text of a letter, which occurs in 
the first dafbwr of AbuT-fazi’s correspon¬ 
dence lithographed at Kanhpur (Cawnpore) in 
1849-50, we can conjecture—but no more—that 
it was sent either to the Viceroy or to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Portuguese India, as that neighbour¬ 
hood is mentioned in it in such a way us to 
imply contiguity of frontier between the two 
powers,—the Portuguese and the Mughal,— 
and as the individual addressed is alluded to 
as a propagator of the Christian religion. It 
is the only letter of this kind that appears, as 
far as we know, to have been preserved in 
Persian; and the in other respects valuable 
Archivo Portuguez Oriental does not contain 
translations of any such, although it alludes to 
correspondence, and to an ambassador from 
Akbar, who arrived in Goa on the 25th 
October 1584, and remained there till his death, 
which occurred on the 5th May 1588. 

Before that time, however, according to 
another authority, an ambassador* ’Abdu’llah 
by name, had arrived and been received in 
Goa with great honours in 1579 during the 
month of September. 1 This ambassador, who 
was accompanied by an Armenian Christian 
interpreter, Domenico Perez, brought to the 
Archbishop a letter which we know only in its 
Italian rendering and translate as follows:— . 

“In the name of God. Letter from Jall&lu- 
’ddtn Muhammad Akbar, the king, placed on 
his seat by God. Chief Padres of the order of 
St. Paul ;* let it be known to them that I am 
their great friend. I send them ’Abdu’ llah , 
my ambassador, and Domenico Perez, to ask 
you to send to 'me with them two *o£ your 
literati , (and) that they may bring with them the 
Books of the Law, and above all the Gospels, 
because 1 1 really desire much to understand 
their perfection; and pressingly again demand 
that they come with this my ambassador and 
bring the Holy Books, that by their amval I 
. 'may obtain supreme consolation: they will be 
dear to and I shall receive them withevery 
possible honour. And -when I s hall have 


» JftMfewft ol Gran Moffor, D*wri±ta dal P. Dasfdto 

!&!%> wdl «' tar 

which the Jesuits were at that time better known in 


been well instructed in the Law, and shall have 
understood its perfection, they may return 
whenever they like, and I shall send them back 
with great honours and worthily remunerated. 
Neither let them be at all afraid, as I take 
them under my protection and guarantee their 

Coffl+ir ” 


In consequence of the request made iu this 
letter, three Jesuits were sent to the Emperor 
Akbar, namely, Ridolfo Aquaviva, who was 
an Italian, Antonio Montserrat, a French - 
.man, and Francisco Enrichez [for Henriquez] 
a native of India. The first of these, Padre 
Ridolfo, was still at the Court of the Emperor 
Akbar, when the Persian letter, now to be 
given in English, was despatched from it in 
1582. He arrived there on the 15th February 
1580, and returned to Goa in 1583, where he 
was soon afterwards slain at Salsette, together 
with several other Padres, in a riot created by 
angry Hindus on the 15th July of that year. 

It will be seen hereafter that the purport of 
the above letter,—of which, as already said, we 
possess only the Italian translation, and which 
was written more than three years before the 
Persian one,—and of the Persian letter, to be 
given herein in as literal a rendering as possi¬ 
ble, is nearly the same; although the former 
appears shorn of all the rhetorical oriental 
figures of speech that the original probably 
contained. The Italian translated letter is, 
moreover, entirely devoid of that spirit of en¬ 
lightenment and philanthropy, which permeated 
every document issued by the great and good 
Akbar, and which is noticeable also in the text 
of the Persian letter. On the other hand, it 
is a matter of some surprise, that in the 
Persian letter no mention Is made of Padre 
Ridolfo, who, when it was written, happened to 
be stall at the Mughal Court, which, his two 
ftATnp<mwn« bad left, and who, although lead¬ 
ing the retired life of a hermit during the last 
year of his sojourn, continued to enjoy the 
favour of the Rropero^ who was very loth to 
peart with ham-* 


India ttum by tMr own. 8 m Cotortfc* Bnrfew, Ho- 
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The heading of the Persian letter, “Imperial 
Rescript to European Scholars/’ is not in accor¬ 
dance with the text, no such persons being 
addressed in it, and may, perhaps, have been 
added afterwards for publication purposes. It 
may, also, have been deliberately chosen as an 
indefinite expression, because the Mughal Court 
very likely possessed no certain knowledge as to 
whether the Goa Territory belonged, or would 
in the future belong, to Spain or to Portugal. 
Subsequent events showed that it was to remain 
for sixty years under the sway of the first named 
monarchy; but when the letter was sent, Portu¬ 
guese India had but lately become subject to 
Spain, the King of which, Philip VL, had 
appointed Don Francisco Mascarenhas his first 
Yiqeroy, who made way for his successor and 
departed to Europe on the 22nd November 
1584. It may, therefore, be conjectured, that 
under these circumstances it was considered 
best to adopt an indefinite mode of address, 
which was, however, probably changed a few 
years afterwards, when Akbar wrote to other 
Viceroys, such as Duarte de Menezes, Manuoel 
de Sousa Coutrnho, and Mathias d’Albu¬ 
querque;* but, as already observed, neither the 
originals, nor the translations of any of these 
letters appear to have been preserved, and 
although allusions to their contents occur, 
nothing positive can be said about them. 

The said Persian letter may be translated 
as follows:— 

Imperial Rescript to European Scholars. 

€t Boundless homage to the true Sovereign, 
whose realm is preserved from the calamity of 
decline, and whose dominion is safe from the 
shock of extinction. The wonderful extent 
of heaven and earth is but a portion of the 
infinite universe of His creation! . He is 
the Director, who causes order to depend in 
the world, among mankind, on the wisdom of 
just kings, and to subsist by the aid of righteous 
princes. He fore-ordained that by means of 
the binding instincts of love and affection 
various individuals and species of created beings 
should associate and commingle with each other 
amicably. Unlimited salutations are due to the 
blessed spirits of the multitude of prophets and 
apostles—benediction and peace be upon them 


—that lived the most profitable of lives, and 
are the guides to the best of paths, collectively 
and individually. 

“It is not concealed and veiled from the 
minds of intelligent persons, who have received 
the light of divine aid and are illuminated by 
the rays of wisdom and knowledge, that in this 
terrestrial world, which is the mirror of the 
celestial, there is nothing that excels love and 
no propensity so worthy of cultivation as 
philanthropy, because the peace of the world and 
the harmony of existence are based upon friend¬ 
ship and association, and in each heart, illumi¬ 
nated by the rays of the sun of love, the world 
of the soul, or faculties of the mind, are by them 
purged of huiiian darkness; and much more 
is this the case, when they subsist between 
monarchs, peace among whom implies the peace 
of the world and of the denizens thereof. 

“ Considering these things, we are, with the 
whole power of our mind, earnestly striving to 
establish and strengthen the bonds of love, 
harmony and union among the population, but 
above all with the exalted tribe of princes, who 
enjoy the noblest of distinctions in consequence 
of a greater (share of the) divine favour, and 
especially with that illustrious representative 
of dominion, recipient of divine illumination, 
and propagator of the Christian religion,'who 
needs not to be praised or made known; (and 
this decision is) on account of our propinquity, 
the claims whereof are well established among 
mighty potentates, and acknowledged to be the 
chief condition for amicable relations. But, as 
weighty obstacles and great hindrances have 
delayed personal intercourse, an interchange of 
messages and correspondence is the best substi¬ 
tute for it. lutelligent and shrewd men having 
considered it fit to take the place of oral con¬ 
versation, we entertain hopes that the portals of 
correspondence will be continually kept open, 
on both sides, whereby we may inform each 
other of various affairs and pleasant hopes. 

“ It will be known to your enlightened mind, 
that by the unanimous consent of the adher¬ 
ents of all religions and governments, regard¬ 
ing the two states, namely, the religious and 
the secular,-—the visible and the invisible* 
world,—it is believed and considered fully 
proved^ that, in comparison to the next, the 


Atehivo Portug iu* Oriental, Pasrioolo 3, latter* No. 28, No, 206,289, 
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present world is of no account. What laudable 
efforts the wisest men of the period, as well as 
the great princes of every country, are making 
5o ameliorate the present perishable outward 
state ! But they are nevertheless spending the 
essence of their lives, and the best of their time, 
in the acquisition of mundane objects, striving 
for, and being fully absorbed in the enjoyment 
of pleasures, and the indulgence of appetites 
which must soon vanish! Allah, the Most 
High, has, however, by His eternal favour 
and unceasing guidance—despite our multi¬ 
farious occupations, drawbacks, connections, and 
dependence on external circumstances—graci¬ 
ously inspired us with a longing after Him; 
but, although we have brought the dominions 
of several great princes’ under our subjection, 
the administration and amalgamation whereof 
engrosses our intellect, because we are bound 
to promote the welfare and happiness of all 
our subjects,—nevertheless—Allah be praised 
the purpose of all our activity, the head and 
front of all we do, is a desire to meet with 
divine approbation, and to discover that yhiqh 
is true. 

« As most men are fettered by the bonds of 
tradition, and by imitating the ways followed 
by their fathers, ancestors, relatives and ac¬ 
quaintances, every one continues, without 
investigating the arguments and reasons, to 
follow the religion in which he was bom and 
educated, thus excluding himself from the pos- 
sibility of ascertaining the truth, which is the 
noblest aim of the human intellect- There¬ 
fore w6 associate at convenient seasons with 
learned men of all religions, and thus derive* 
profit from their exquisite discourses and 
exalted aspirations. Our language, however, 
being different from yours, we hope that you 

will rejoice us by sending to these parts a man 

able to represent to us those sublime objects of 
research in an intelligible manner.* 

«It has been brought to our notice, that the 
revealed books, such as the Tmiateuch, tike 
QovpeU, and the PuAnu, have been translated 


Peri/already alladedto“aS)TO 
Abdu’lla^tofl uwbaswdor of AJfcftr to Go*, 

aS8HES«KiMSi 


into Arabic and Persian. Should these books— 
which are profitable to all—whether translated 
or not, be procurable in your country, send 
them. 

“ On the present occasion, we have, for the 
purpose of strengthening our friendship, and 
confirming our union, despatched Sayyid 
Muzaffar, who is endowed with many excel¬ 
lent qualities, loyal, and distinguished by 
enjoying our special favours. He will orally 
communicate to yon certain matters and may 
be trusted. Please always to keep open the 
portals of correspondence. 

“ Salutation to him who folioweth guidance.* 
Dated in the month RabiVl-awal, in the 
year 990. ,,T 

That, after this, other letters were sent by 
Akbar, and that, after the departure of Padre 
Ridolfo Aquaviva, other missionaries arrived 
from Goa, who likewise returned thither from 
the Mughal Court, appears from a letter of the 
Ving of Portugal, or rather of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal,* dated Lisbon the 28th January 1596, 
referring to a letter of Martin d’Albuquerque, 
in which he says 

“ He also tells me [in his letter] that Akbar 
had written him some letters, and among t he m , 
one which he had sent by an Armenian Chris¬ 
tian, [Domenico Perez ?] who had given him 
suitable information about our power and 
prosperity; furthermore, that the said AJcbar 
wanted some men of letters to be sent to him, 
and complained of the early departure home- 
TOrds of the Jesuits sent to him by Manoel 
Sousa Coutinho, when he was governor; that 
he [d* Albuquerque] had considered this matte 
witii the prelates and monks, who were 
of opinion that two learned monks should be 
sent; and that the Provincial of the Society 
of Jesus forthwith offered his own ecclesiastics 
with the same zeal for tlm service of God and 
for mine, with which he had given the two 
others, as well as a very learned layman.. And 
X recommend you to thank the sard Provincial 
on my part, as weR as those of his order whom 


tfte iw^,*dfihoagh i* **d mmeAmUlj 
I 5mL ft* &0 Oowt O* Akte, totes «m- 
oed them (“ Oowem* J* 

'stfst; Si’cSEkr^Siffti 

JtrcWimPorittgva* <«“» «*** 
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he has given to Ethiopia^ and that yon shonld 
favour those things and keep me always in¬ 
formed about them.” 

The superscription and text of Akbar’s 
letter which has been discussed are as follows, 
according to the Kanhpftr edition, above-men¬ 
tioned, of the Inshu-i-Afi&'lfazl :— 


^ b li 1 <Aj ^ Li> cu j !i* 

j3 


cr&JiLfj j 

j qoj ^Ui J Iflijf i+hjji 

a IAjI ^Uail j I ciw I ^ 
^ i ^ cj 3 ^ ^ s*-k3 

^jp j j |»J b | 

J** 

/S *&jo yiiU ]*jj jjo j kjLc vA^i 

J ^v h v J a <a<>yc ^luU j CaMB 1 ^ ^U» « 

o tjit I j &&j j j ^ L£J | 

/*A!*JI Ijj f ^ 

pJLJlj i^Loi) ^**4* cUj j Uvjf ^Stu ^ | 

&i I (Ja*» j {jyio ^yo I /*T 

£yJ^AJ why A*j U^c 

Ail CoIjO, ««£*. £*iljl jl^ljl 

^^0 / O w O U*JB***. j 

-H (SJ!^ gk ***** *>J* y hi va» |^« ^ 

^✓*< 5*11 I g** J Ca*aJ (yjti 

Ail ^ r iAi^ ^ C JU jU* 

c>^ *j 1*1 <£•*** v Uif 

< S?-^ ^ i 1 b wijjj V b j 

/Aj U» £^*0 /f ^jAJj )L« j j /*£xiS^ <Ju£i ,yj Ij js 
Iaa^ le *Uf djA <£««** vSamUj^JU ^ ^JU ^JU 
Mjj ^ cW|^a« ^b ^gj ^JU o*a 

A 1*^1^ -fcbi)l iul^fij AfAjjC*xa^ 
^ oAb A^kJCj *Sj* 

yj^baiAl jy» |^ll CtflU 

v**T <&***> ul« oaHU 

f~]j* tj** <>sJ*** 
iA*a tjb j 43 j^ Oo(aj | vm 


ohAIAo J^A Ijf yAx *jlcuoU j^^aIsJL* 

LS^^JJ 'Shiy 0 CrUx^c JU^I j ^ U. C^A^° 

iyj^- ***-i^rUs _, <-f U 

jAfcli.* jO*- 1 ‘**«|>f j ,k*£* gJI^o 

W T uli 4 ^jA i AjU*-o |^ 

v c«» Jj l*+j j d*»j (J I &w oJ c3j—* 

V IL« J *JlCo r Uw> ^Uf Ijjf oJHJ 

A £4 ( <XUt AA« tijlsf* 

j *£L> £j &e ^la-31 JjU, j JUj v l^t 
j trii* j * JUT tAliJj J l_^.l 

J CyS 

i^O iJ&>Lf 4 &j* ^ifj jMuo ji 

Jjtj ^ J dUij u u wGj I 

U 4 *^ iSJS* (SyV <i J 1^4 

^Ui o-. j cUo.- J ^ J 

->** ^ *a; _^i^j j 

iktGj&jlsijA ^ Ijffj jlfjjj (S^ 

| J ^ 4 *^ ^1—1cjA» /a. 4 jj^ t£ *iit» oJlk | 

j *iiU^u> (.laiO *LjA ,>>^,3 

*i *ijye ^li, JUxW| J(j | jol ,- jt |^ 3 

Or* «»I<>U—0 3 i j aijL*« ta^e ^4, ^ 

*j^a. Jlft*» 3 /t<-«ij» J Jljjl I 

l^j I ’—*i u®**i IjU ^Wal/I oil iS+fLa j 

Ji'jtj JiU<c ^Ai^.b ±4. ^Jjj ^ 

<MtjS vifc Jjd ty^kUS (jjilc J luljjj 

(i*»«k»*- vXM*« (j j *d > A r i 

(j.Uifixj jd U Jjja.jdljjtAfco 

^ Ai&ji <-^U- tn I ,.UiJ \ 3 r l££j» j ^ js* 
Jt»Jf j L.!jj ^ (jUj 

^'■> ^ j ojJ o*0 ^ aUO 

U W- j <j*lt yU^wl ^ «U| o**Vut, 
siM. ^U *+,' &Jli 3 uJtkx 

%fc ^ Ai | AilfiJ yplul jSt\- 

■kjU^- 8 A 0 U 4 olAa.(j Of 

c^wf *<U JiJo 4 JUG ^ 

AiC^USi .1 ^ Uij jii w f 4 

*-U« otet ^4 ^ ^ 5*3 

(IfGUld l) />fii) oGj| fejtjjUf Ajt«Xa 

*-a-j ^Ool ^ 

u« 4 s£«. j Ai«i— ^ IaT^ ju^U 
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tJU wJlt* Jf Jjj± jUjU 

iz&l+r J ^ 1 >IA &jLc 

9 * J JjJ <J&° (JJ U ** fc-OLf / 

vfjfl *il tojjl jd ^bjj 

i±jl* ) ^ G 

CoJIj t&U fG w f 

^ U^o ,<x&A3 j ^ I a j ^«o G cu^yi a 


8 aajuJI^j oLIfl (JjL^i yU o<>U*» 0 Ui| 

oUi/l aa>j ^ lj jib* oZ* uoXljllj 

**t &=** |*«>&*/ S*jJ Uej*** jlSis" 
VW »jt^r j«xbUi aU*| oif a,^ ^iiXJtj 

- ~Jlj AijU £j&0 I J <*,JLmtjjo J cuUSfeU 

j &**fj ^ C^* tr* ik^ 

* A-i >v£&J A ji 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT a M. NATESA SASTBL 


No. XVI .—“Pride goeth before a Fall” 
Corresponding to this English proverb, there 
is one in Tamil ,—AhambKd vam alai alihktm, 
“ Pride of self destroysand the following story 
is related by the common folk to illustrate it:— 
In a certain village there lived ten cloth- 
merchants, who always went about together. 
Once upon a time the} had travelled far afield, 
and were returning home with a great deal of 
money which they had obtained by selling their 
wares. Now there happened to be a dense 
forest near their village, and this, early one 
morning, they reached. In it there lived 
three notorious robbers, of whose existence the 
traders had never heard, and while they were 
shill in the middle of it, the robbers stood 
before them, with swords and cudgels in their 
hands, and ordered them to lay down all they 
had. The traders had no weapons with them; 
and so, though they were many more in 
number, they had to submit themselves to 
the robbers, who took away everything from 
them, even the very clothes they wore, and 
gave to each only a small loin-cloth ( langoti ), ( 
a span in breadth and a cubit in length. 

The idea that they had conquered ten men, 
and plundered all their property, now took 
possession of the robbers* minds. They seated 
themselves like three monarchs before' the men 
they had plundered, and ordered them to dance 
to them before returning home. The mer¬ 
chants now mourned their fate. They had lost 
all they had, except their chief essential, the 
langftti, and still the robbers were not satis¬ 
fied, but ordered them to dance t 

There was, the ten , mer ch a nts , one 

who ^ras very intelligent. He pondered over 
the calamity that had come upon him end his 
friends, the dance they would have to perform, 


and the magnificent manner in which the three 
robbers had seated themselves on the grass. At 
the same time he observed that these last had 
placed their weapons on the ground, in the 
assurance of having thoroughly cowed the 
traders, who were now commencing to dance. 
So he took the lead in the dance, and, as a 
song is always sung by the leader on such 
occasions, to which the rest keep time by hands 
and feet, he thus began to sing:— 

Ndmdnwn puli p£r f 
Tdlanum tint pSr: 
tidvana idlanai 
Tirwanan fatftindn, 

&dvana taZan mtdi. 

Td tai tdm tadingam . 

“ We are puli men, 

They are iiru men 
If one id man. 

Surrounds tiru men, 

&a naan remains., 

Td, tad, t5m, tadikgana” 

The robbers were all uneducated, and 
thought that the leader was merely singing 
a song as usual. So it was in one sense; 
far the leader commenced from a distance, and 
Iifld sung the song over twice, before he and 
his companions commenced to approach the 
robbers. They had understood his mea n in g, 
which however, even to the best educated. 

trained to the technical expressions of 
trade, would have remained a riddle. 

Wham two traders discuss the price of an 

articlein the presmK»<rfapurchaw, they ueean 
enigsm^ form of language. a What is the p 
of this doth?** one trader will ask another.* 
“PuU rupees,** another wfil rep^ meamng 
H ten rupees/* Thus, thaw* is no po w W% 

the purchaser knowing what is mean t unless 
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he be acquainted "with trade technicalities. 1 
By the rules o£ this secret language tiru means 
* three/ puli means 4 ten/ and savana (or shortly 
$a) means 4 one.* So the leader by his song 
meant to hint to his fellow-traders that they 
were ten men, the robbers only three, that if 
three pounced upon each of the robbers, nine 
of them conld hold them down, while the re¬ 
maining one bound the robbers’ hands and 
feet. 

The three thieves, glorying in their victory, 
and little understanding the meaning of the 
song and the intentions of the dancers, were 
proudly seated chewing betel and tarnbdk 
(tobacco). Meanwhile the song was sung a 
third time. Td tai tom had left the lips of 


the singer; and, before tadingana was out of 
them, the traders separated into parties of 
three, and each party pounced upon a thief. 
The remaining one—the leader himself, for to 
him the other nine left the conclusion—tore 
up into long narrow strips a large piece of 
cloth six cubits long, and tied the hands and 
feet of the robbers. These were entirely 
humbled now, and rolled on the ground like 
three bags of rice ! 

The ten traders now took back all their 
property, and armed themselves with the swords 
and cudgels of their enemies; and when they 
reached their'village, they often amused their 
friends and relatives by relating their adven¬ 
ture. 9 


BOOK NOTICE. 


The Sacred Boohs op China—The Texts of Confu¬ 
cianism ; translated by James Legge; Part III. The 
Li-Ki, Two Vols., p. xiv., 484; vui., 496. [Sacred 
Boohs op the East; Yols* XXYH.-XXvIIL]— 
Oxford; Clarendon Press. 1885. 


The Li-Ki is one of the “ Eive-King” or classical 
books of Confucianism, and is “ a collection of 
treatises on the rules of propriety or ceremonial 
usages,” in fact, a sort of code of social inter¬ 
course. The translation by Mr. Legge is the first 
that has been published of the whole of the 
Li-Ki ; the valuable translation by Gallery ( Li-Ki 
ou Memorial des Bites) having been done as an 
abridged and expurgated edition, which contains 
hardly more than a half of the great editions 
of the Thang and present dynasties, which Mr. 
Legge has followed. 

In an interesting introduction, the translator 
gives a brief history of. the IA-Ki ; from which 
it appears' that, very likely as early as the time 
of Confucius, most certainly in the time of 
Mencius, there were in existence treatises about 
ceremonial usages, of the same nature as the JXK* 
if not of the same contents. In B.C. 213, when 
Shih Hwang Ti ordered the destruction of the 
old literature, there were two books of Li in 
existence, the t-IA and the Kdu-IA, which were 
recovered in the great revival of Confucianism that 
took place under the Han dynasty,—the 1-IA 
in the reign of the emperor Wti (B.C. 140-87), and 
the KSu-IA under the same emperor, and again in 
the next century, the IA-Ki has taken a higher 
position than the other two, and may contain 
.parts as old or elder; but, as a collection in its 
present form, it does not go higher than the 


1 Tradershave also certain secret symbols for mark¬ 
ing tb ffw on. their dot hf*- 
* [This story, apart from its folklore value, Especially 


Han dynasty. The third hook of the IA-Ki, the 
Royal Ordinances, was compiled at the order of 
the emperor Wan (B.C. 179-157), by the Great 
Scholars of his Court. It required two centuries 
or more of I&scholars, and several general 
searches for old records, to arrive at last at the 
present compilation of the IA-Ki, of which the 
definitive redaction was done by Md-Yung (A.D. 
79-166) and his pupil Kang Hsiian (A.D. 127-200). 
In its present form, the IA-Ki is composed of forty- 
six books; and the reader will find, in Mr. Legge's 
introduction, notices of the different books and what 
is known about the authorship andLdate of each. 

The high authority which the Li-Ki enjoys 
in China invests it with a special value in the 
eyes of the Western scholar, as being the best 
and most faithful representation of the social 
ideal of the Chinese. Mr. Legge’s estimate of 
that ideal seems to be a fair and judicious one. 
We are apt to overlook many deep and thoroughly 
human aspects of the Chinese ideal, which are 
hidden from our sight by the strangeness of 
expression or the dead formalism of modem China. 
The truth is that, as Mr. Legge observes, a nation’s 
creed is generally better than its practice. The 
ceremonial, which now seems to be everything, 
was originally only the natural outspring and 
outward sign of the inward feeling, whether in 
worship, or in mourning* for the dead, or in the 
joy of family festivities, or in the relations between 
rulers and subjects. Subsequently, what was the 
natural sign of the feeling became its conven¬ 
tional sign, till the sign was supposed to be all- 
sufficient, and did away with the feeling itself. 

inter estin g as showing that the customs mentioned, ante, 
YoL XIV .p. 155 ff., as being prevalent at Delhi, rarard- 
ing secret trade language are universal in India.— Ed.] 
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THE SCHEME AND EQUATION OP THE YEARS OP THE GUPTA ERA. 
BY J. E. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.B.A.S., C.I.E. 


I N my paper on “ The Epoch of the Gupta 
Era,*’ I intimated (ante,V ol. XV. p. 189f.) 
that, with the rendering given to ns by M. 
Reinaud of Albirfini’s statements, we must 
settle certain preliminary points, before any of 
the recorded dates can be satisfactorily con¬ 
verted into English equivalents, and especially 
in such a way as to shew clearly and conclu¬ 
sively whether the difference between the Saka 
and Gupta eras is 240, 241, or 242 years; i-e. 
whether the epoch is Gupta-Samvat 0 = A JD. 
318-19, or 819-20, or 320-21. 

The Scheme of the Years. 

Bearing in mind that, in all cases in which 
the notation and computation of tithis are 
concerned, the years of the Kaliyuga era 1 and 
of the northern Vikrama era have to be treated 
as commencing, like the years of the Saka era, 
with the first day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Chaitra (March-April ); and also that the 
decision as to the order of the dark and bright 
lnnar fortnights of the months must of necessity 
go with the decision as to the general northern 
or southern nature of the era and its years, since 
we cannot have a northern year coupled with 
the southern arrangement of the fortnights, or 
a southern year coupled with the northern 
arrangement,—these points resolve themselves 
into the question, whether the years of the 
Gupta-Valabhi era* had a distinct scheme and 
initial day of their own, or whether they fol¬ 
lowed the scheme and initial day of the years 
of the Saka era, according to .either the north¬ 


ern or the southern arrangement, or of the 
years of the southern Vikrama era. 

A reference to the Table on page 143 below 
will explain at once the difference in the 
schemes of these years, and the necessity for 
determining the question that we have under 
consideration. 

The Saka years of both Northern and 
Southern India commence with the first day 
of the bright fortnight of Chaitra. But, in 
the scheme of the year, there is the important 
difference that, in the northern arrangement, 
the dark fortnight of each month precedes the 
bright ; 3 whereas in the southern year, it is 
the bright fortnight that stands first. Popu¬ 
larly, and in Panchdhgs , the northern arrange¬ 
ment is called Purnimrmta, or ‘ ending with 
the full-moon,’ and the southern arrangement 
is called Amdnta, or ‘ending with the con¬ 
junction (of the sun and the moon), t.e. with 
the new-moon.;’ and these terms will be 
found very convenient for practical use. The 
result of this difference of arrangement, is* 
that, iu the northern year, the dark fortnight of 
Chaitra stands at the'end of the year, instead 
of in the place of the second fortnight* which 
it occupies in the southern year; and that the 
dark half of the southern Chaitra is the same 
lunar period as the dark half of the northern 
Vais&kha; and so oU all through the year. 
For dates in the bright fortoighta of Saka 
years, it obviously is immaterial whether we 
follow the northern or the southern system. 
But, for dates iu the dark fortoighta, it is as 


1 This era is also of extremely exceptional use in 
epigraphies! records. The only instances that I can 
quote are (1) the Aihole inscription'of the West¬ 
ern Ghalukya hing Pulik£sin II. of A.D. £34-35 (ante, 
Vol. YIH. p. 2871?.}, which is dated when three thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-fire years had elapsed from 
the Bh&rata war. supplemented by the statement that, 
at the same time, five hundred and fifty-six years of the 
£aka kings also had gone by, in (their own era as a sub¬ 
division of) the Kali age, the figures of which are 
marked by those of the Bhftrata war; and (2)some of 
the inscriptions of the K&dambas of Goa, r a ngin g from 
A.l>. 1167 to 1247 (Jour. Bo. Br. As. goo. Yol. IX. 
up. 241f., 262ff., and (tnia, VoL XIV. p. 288fly, which, 
for some capricious reason, are dated in the Kaliyuga, 
without any reference to the £aka era at all,, though 
other records of the same family (see my Dy names qf the 
Kanarese Districts, p. 90S*) are dated in the 3aka era, 
and in that alone. 

* According to the convenience of the moment , I shall 


cgjll the era indifferently the Gupta era, the ValabhJ era* 
or the Gupta-Valabhi era. It never had, in ancient times, 
the of the Gupta era at alL But, as X have st a ted 
on previous occasions, it is ooaveiusafc to continue the 
practice,* which has been current for n e a rl y fifty ycy* of 
calling it the Gupta era, until we know fur cerium w 
whom it was established. In later times, in KAtigdwtq, 
it did aequhe the name of the Valsbtt era. AndAtbfrftnl 
tells us teat the Gupta and Valabhl eras are one and the 
same, with one and the same epoch. My nomenriatare 
of the era needs no apology. If I point owtthat ,,tertas 
by those whomainteinthattee JSariy Guptwirece 
selves anterior to AJ>. tlttt, ft to admitted that the 
so-called Gupta era which has come down to ra te the 


*?bSmA ffhrSdt v3l t p. 71, 

irhereHlnmTsiaag eaooount shews teat the arzaage- 
menfc was just the same twelve oepfcnrms ago. 
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obviously essential, in order to compute them 
correctly, that we should know exactly which 
system they are recorded in; since, for in¬ 
stance, the thirteenth lunar or solar day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadha represents, if treated 
as a southern -date, an English day later by one 
complete lunation, or practically a month, than 
the English equivalent of it as a northern date. 

In the southern Vikrama year, the arrange¬ 
ment of the fortnights is the regular Am&nta 
southern arrangement. But the year com¬ 
mences seven lunations later than the equi¬ 
valent Saka year, and corresponding northern 
Yikrama year; viz. with the first day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Karttika 
(Dctober-November). Here, again, for pur¬ 
poses of computation, any date in a southern 
Vikrama year has to be treated as the 
same date in the equivalent Saka year. And 
a reference to the right-hand columns in 
the Table on page 143, will shew at once 
the way in which the years overlap; and will 
explain fully the necessity of determining the 
question with which we are concerned. By 
the epochs of the two eras, the proper equiva¬ 
lent of, for instance, southern Vikrama-Samvat 
1320 is Saka-Samvat 1185; and this is also its 
actual equivalent for any date from Karttika 
sukla 1 up to Phalguna krishna 15, both in¬ 
cluded ; but, for any date from the following 
Chaitra sukla 1 up to Alvina krishna 15, both 
included, the actual equivalent of Vikrama- 
Samvat 1320 is the following Saka-Samvat 
118$. Consequently, if the Gupta-Valabhi 
year is to be treated as a southern Vikrama 
year, any such date as Gupta-Valabhi- S am vat 
944, Chaitra sukla 1, up to Alvina krishna 
15, will give an English equivalent later by 
twelve complete lunations, or practically a 
year,* or else any such date as Gupta-Valabhi- 
Samvat 944, Karttika sukla 1, up to Ph&Lguna 
krishna 1% will give an English equivalent 
earlier by twelve complete lunations/ than the 
English equivalents if the year is to be treated 
as a Saka year. 

TW question, whether by any chance we 
can be concerned, in the Gupta-Valabhl era, at 
any period, with the scheme of the southern 
Vikrama year, is, if possible* still more an 
essential point, because the dates that we hare 

* Or, in the ease of O ftri a rn intecadationB, later hare,' 
aad in the other ease earlier, by thirteen lunations, or 


in the era, under its later name of the Valabhi 
era, come from Katina wad, where, as in the 
neighbouring provinces of Gujarat and the 
Northern Konkan, the national era is the Vi¬ 
krama era, in the southern arrangement. In 
those parts there would of course be a tendency, 
sooner or later, to adapt the original scheme of 
the Gupta-Valabhl year to the scheme of the 
years of the local national era. And a distinct 
instance of this adaptation having been actually 
made in Gujarat, is furnished by the Kaira 
grant of Dharaslna IV, of Valabhi, published 
by Dr. Biihler iu this Journal, ante, Vol. XV. 
p. 335ff. Its date is the year 330 ; the 1 * second” 
month Margalira; the bright fortnight; and 
the second tithi or lunar day. And the 
interest and importance of it result from its 
shewing that, in that year, there was an inter¬ 
calation of a month, which, according to this 
record, was Margalira or Margasirsha. Now. 
allowing for the moment,, what I shall shortly 
prove, as closely as absolute certainty can be 
obtained, viz. that the true original scheme of 
the Gupta-Valabhi year is the scheme of the 
northern Saka year, and that the difference 
between the epochs of the two eras is two 
hundred and forty-one years, the month Marga¬ 
sirsha of this record should belong to Saka- 
Samvat 571, and should fall in AD. 649. Gen. 
Cunningham, however, 8 shews no intercalation 
in that year; but, in the preceding year, Saka- 
Samvat 570, an intercalation of the month 
Karttika, which would fall in AD. 648; and this 
appears to be quite correct, in accordance with the 
regulation of intercalations by the actual place 
of the sun. Looking farther into the matter. 
Dr. Schram, as reported by Dr. Biihler, found 
that in AD. 648 there certainly was an inter¬ 
calated month, which, according to the present 
method would be EArttika, but according to the 
rule for mean intercalations, would be Mlrga- 
atrsha. So, also, Mr. Sh* B. Dikshit finds, by 
actual calculation from the S&rya-Siddhdnta , 
that, by mean intercalation, in AD. 648 there 
was an intercalated month between the natural 
Margasirsha and the natural Pausha, which 
would be named Pausha according to the pre¬ 
sent practice, but M&gasirsha according to the 
verse M&h-d<M-sth€ savitari fa., that is quoted 
as belonging to the Brdhm*- SiddMnta .• In 

practically a year and- a month. 

* Indian .Bra#, p. 158. * See page 100 above. 
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either case, the two intercalated fortnights are, 
of course, the same lunar period; the only dif¬ 
ference is in respect of the name by which that 
period should be called. And, in fin d in g that 
period coupled with the name of Margasirsha, 
there is the fact, which must be admitted, that 
in contravention of the usual role, the grant 
recorded in this inscription was made in the 
intercalated month; a deviation for which I 
cannot find any reason in the record itself. 
Having regard to this and other points, I asked 
Mr* Sh. B. Dikshit to also make the necessaiy 
calculations on the possibility of the abbrevia¬ 
tion dvi for dvitiya , “ the second,’* qualifying, 
not only the word MdrgaHra , bnt the whole ex¬ 
pression Margasira m 2 ; i.e. on the possibility 
of t^ie intercalation or repetition referring to 
the tithi or lunar day, not to the month. He 
finds, however, that the second tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Margasirsha of S aka-Sam vat 571, 
falling in A.D. 649, was not a repeated tithi, 
either by Prof. K. L. Ohhatre’s Table, or by the 
Surya-SidZhanta ; and that, on the contrary, by 
the Surya-Siddhdnta, there is the possibility of 
ibis tithi having been expnnged, in the far 
eastern parts of India* It is certain, therefore, 
that the intercalation refers to the month; not 
to the tithi. And it is equally certain that in 
Saka-S&mvat 570 there was an intercalated 
month, falling in A. D. 648, which- might be | 
named Margasira or Margasirsha, and which, 
evidently, was actually so named in the calendar 
that was consulted by the drafter of this record. 
This being the case, there cannot have been an 
intercalation of the kune month, or in fact of 
. any month at all, in the following year, Saka- 
Sahv%t* 571. Therefore, the Margasirsha of 
this record undoubtedly fell, not in A. D. 649, 
as should be the case according to the true 
. Gupta-Valabh! reckoning, but ixi A. D. 648; 
and the year 880 of this record must have com¬ 
menced with the month K&rttika that preceded 
•the true commencement of Gupta-Samvat 380, 
with Chaitra Sukla 1, according to the original 
scheme of the years of the era. Bearing in 
mind, however, that this, record oomes from 
Gujarat, we have not to seek far for the expla¬ 
nation of this discrepancy. When once the 


Gupta-YaJabhi era had been fairly introduced 
in Gujarat, the natural tendency, as I have 
said, would soon be to disregard the original 
scheme of its years, and to substitute for it the 
scheme of the southern Yikrama years. Let 
ns assume that this substitution took place in 
Gupta-Valabhi- Samvat 7 303, which commenced, 
approximately, on the 19th March, A. D. 622, 
about half-way through southern Yikrama- 
Samrat 678. Then, if the change of scheme 
was effected in the first seven lunations of the 
Gupta-Valabht year, the Gujaratis would make 
the new year, Gupta-Yalabhi-Samvat 304, 
commence with their own new year, southern 
Vikrama-Samvat 679, on Karttika sukla 1, or 
approximately the 12th October, A. D. 622; 
and Gupta-Yalabhi-Samvat 303, as thus adapt¬ 
ed and shortened by them, would have con¬ 
tained only seven lnnations, from Chaitra sukla 
1 up to Alvina krishna 15. If, on the other 
hand, the change was effected in the last five 
lunations of the Gupta-Yalahhi year, when 
sonthem Yikrama-Samvat 679 hand already 
commenced, then the Gujaratis would defer 
the commencement of the new year, Gupta- 
Valabhl-Samvat 304, until the commencement 
of their own new year, southern Yikrama- 
Saiuvat 680, on Karttika sukla 1, or approxi¬ 
mately the 1st October, A.D. 623 ; and Gupta- 
Yalabhi-Samvat 303, as thus adapted and pro¬ 
longed, would have contained nineteen luna¬ 
tions. The years of the era would, for the 
future, always commence, in Gujarat, with the 
years of the southern Yikrama era, on the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Karttika. Under 
the second condition, every subsequent year in 
Gujarat would commence seven lunations later 
than'it would in KathiaWad, as' long as the true 
original reckoning was preserved in the latter 
country; which was the case up to, at least, 
Gupta-Y alabhi-Samvat 945. Under the first* 
condition, every subsequent year in Gujarat 
'would commence five lunations earlier than in 
KdthidwadL And the grant of Dharasena IY., 
now under notice, shews that this latter was the 
manner in which the change of scheme, which 
had already been accomplished, was effected; 
since'this is the only method by which the 


9 I do not mean to assert that the change took plaoe 
»Pfjticatoryear; or even within a few years on 
either side qf & AH that is pertain, is, that it took 
place Mote (Hpta-Vabbhi-Samvai 330. And I have 


uwdffie year 803, inetead of 300 in roni 
purposes of fflnstratioii, only iq order 
with in intercalary month. 


numbers, for 
»avoid a year 
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intercalary Miirgasirsha of this record can be 
made to belong to Gupta'Samvat 330, instead 
of to 329. 

The Verawal inscription, however, of the 
Chaulnkya king Arjunadeva, dated Yalabhi- 
Samvat 945, the surroundings and full bearings 
of which will be explained in detail further 
on, contains such particulars, in the record of 
its date, as shew that, in it at all events, there 
is no reference to the scheme of the southern 
Vikrama year, or even of the southern Saka 
year. 

But, apart from any particular instances, 
which supply proof by means of the circum¬ 
stances under which the recorded week-days are 
shewn to be correct, there is, as I have said, 
the general fact that we cannot have either a 
southern year coupled with the PiirnimantcL 
northern arrangement of the- fortnights of the 
months, or a northern year coupled with the 
Amanta southern arrangement. And, to prove 
that the arrangement of the months of the 
Gupta-Yalabhi year was the regular Purnimdnta 
northern arrangement, and that, therefore, we 
cannot be concerned with any southern reckon- 
jug at all, I shall now bring forward some 
perfectly conclusive evidence, which has been 
known to me for along time past, and which I 
have kept back only in order to deal with the 
whole case at once. 

The Kh6h copper-plate grant of the Pari- 
vrajaka Mahdrdja Samksh6bha,* of Gupta- 
Samvat 209 (A.D. 528-29), is dated “in the 
enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings; 
in the Maha-Asvayuja smhvaisara” and, as 
regards other details, in fortunately a double 
manner. In line 2f. we have — Ghaitram^sa- 
snklapaksha-tray5dasy&m (where, in apposition 
with trayddasyd'in, we have to supply Hthau\— 
“on the thirteenth tithi, or lunar day, of the 
bright fortnight of the month Chaitra.” And 
at the end, in line 24, in numerical symbols, 
this date is repeated as — Chaitra di 20 7 
(whew the abbreviation di stands for dma, 
dine, divasa, or divasS) — “ (the month) 
Chaitra; the (solar) day 20 (and) 7” 

The point that is proved by this double 
record has hitherto been missed ; because Gen. 


Cunningham, who first brought this inscrip¬ 
tion to notice, read the first symbol in line 24 as 
10, instead of 20, and overlooked the second 
symbol altogether. He thus obtained “ Chaitra, 
day 10;” and added the remark “this figure 
should be 13, to agree with the written date 
given” [in line 2f.] “above.” 10 There are, 
however, distinctly two symbols, meaning 20 
and 7; or, together, 27. 

This double record is explicable only on the 
understanding that, in the arrangement of the 
months of the Gupta year, the dark fortnight 
stoo<ji first, according to the regular Pdrnimdnfa 
northern arrangement. By this means only can 
the thirteenth tithi, or lunar day, of the bright 
fortnight be the 27th solar day of the whole 
month. 

A double record of precisely the same kind 
is given in the Majhgawftm grant of the Pari- 
vrajaka Mahdrdja Hastin, 11 of Gupta-Samvat 
191, in which we have, in line 2, Mighamisa- 
bahuia-p aksha-tritiy ay & m, “ on the third tithi, 
or -lunar day, of the dark fortnight of the 
month Migha;” and, in line 21, M&gha di 
3, “Magha, the (solar) day 3.” But, the 
number of the solar day in this ins t anc e 
being under sixteen, this record is not in 
itself sufficient to prove the case, one way 
or the other. What we require is a double 
date, in which the tithi of the fortnight, the 
number of which cannot exceed fifteen, is 
connected with a solar day, the number of 
which, exceeding sixteen, shews itself to be 
referred to the whole month, and not to the 
fortnight. 

This we have in the grant of the MaM- 
rdja Samksh&bha. And the record proves 
absolutely that, in the arrangement of the fort¬ 
nights of the months of the Gupta yew& it is 
the Pdridmdnta northern system that is con¬ 
cerned; and, consequently, that the general 

scheme of the years of the era was not that of 

any southern year at all. 

At present, the Yeriwai inscription of 
Ariunad&va, dated Yalabhi-Samvafc 945, is the 
only instance in which the equation of the 
Gapta-Yalabhl era and another era is accom¬ 
panied by the fqH details of amonth,forfcn^it. 


* Corpus ImcrimtMMm. In<ticarwn, YaL U£ 

• fri my printed version of this toseriptio^ 

numerical symbol is Sk i’ 


tte tirenfar-l*"** *» *• 1 *"* 

“ Arduvit- Bwv. Inf T ° L _?*£ _ 

u (hr,. Imer. Indie. ToL IH. So. 
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and day 11 And the thirteenth solar day in 
the dark fortnight of Ashadha, which is men¬ 
tioned in it, might be the last or the first day 
of the Valabhi year. As a single instance, 
therefore, it does not help ns m any way to fix 
the initial day of the year. 

Consequently, the l’emaining point,—whether 
the years of the Gupta-Valabhi era followed in 
all respects the scheme of the northern Saka 
year, or whether they had some distinct initial 
day of their own,—is one which cannot be abso¬ 
lutely settled, until we obtain, either some more 
double records like that of the Vediwal inscrip¬ 
tion, which will enable ns to gradually decrease 
the limits withiu which the commencement of 
the Gupta-Valabhi year is to be placed on 
thq sliding scale of the twelve months; or the 
entry of an early date, approximating closely to 
Chaitra sukla 1, followed, in the same record, 
by a late date, approximating closely to the 
new-moon of Chaitra, both of them referred to 
one and the same Gupta-Valabhi year, and the 
latter of them distinctly connected with ah event 
or ceremony which is specifically said to follow 
after the event or ceremony with which the for¬ 
mer is connected; or the entry of a late date, ap¬ 
proximating closely to the new-moon of Chaitra, 
followed, in the same record, by an early date 
approximating closely to Chaitra sukla 1, the 
two of them referred to two consecutive Gupta- 
Valabhi years, and, in the same way, the latter 
of them dutinctly connected with an event or 
ceremony which is specifically said to follow the 
event or ceremony with which the former is 
connected. And these conditions, of course, 
are rather difficult of f nlfilmeut. 

Meanwhile, we have now had it made quite 
clear that the original scheme of the Gupta- 
Valabhi year is that of the Fdrnimdnta 
northern arrangement; as was, in fact, to be 
expected in the case of an era" used by so 
essentially a Northern India dynasty as the 
Early Guptas were. And, in a subsequent 
paper, ! shall shew that the taihvafoaras of the 

* The only other instanse in which the Gnpia-Valabhi 
era is Duration ad In direct connection with mother en,. 
is Alhtrtnfs statement (ante. VoL XV. p. 189), in which 
Gapta-VnUbM-Sadrrat 712 » given m equivalent to 
Vilomme-SaihTat 1082 and daka-Saxhyat 95S. It cannot 
be tamed to any practical nee, in determining the scheme 

the year, became he dooa set give cay details of a 
month, &a ; and because we do not knew, for certain 
whether he is referring to the norther? orto the southern 
Vikmm&year. 


Twelve-year Cycle of Jupiter, which are quoted 
in the grants of the Mahdrdjas Hastin and 
Samhshdbha, not only confirm the above results 
by proving that the details of them cannot be 
referred to a year commencing with the month 
Karttika, but also prove that we cannot be 
concerned even with a year commencing’ with 
the month Margasirsha (November-December), 
which is mentioned by Albirfini 13 as having 
been in use by the people of Sindh, Multan, 
and Eananj, as well as at Lahor and in that 
neighbourhood, and as having been abandoned 
at Multan only shortly before his own time. 
As a matter of fact, a year commencing 
with Margasirsha, and having the JPurnimdnta 
northern arrangement of the months, would 
suit the details of every Gupta-Valabhi date,— 
including even the Kaira grant of Dharasena 
IV* of Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 330, and the 
Verawal inscriptions of Valabhi-Samvat 927 
and 945,—except one, viz. the Majhgawam 
grant of the Maharaja Hastm of Gupta-Sam vat 
191, which has been referred to above. This 
being the sole exception, the calculations 
which determine the commencement and end 
of the samvatsara that is quoted in it, have 
been gone through again and tested with very 
great care: Bat the result is that they dis¬ 
tinctly bar the use of a year commencing with 
-Margasirsha. And thus,—having no other 
known year to fall back on, except the'&aka 
year; and giving due consideration to the 
explicit manner in which Albirfini connects 
the years of the Gupta-Valabhi era with those 
of the Saka era; and having regard also to 
the fact that any Hindu date has to be con¬ 
verted, for purposes of computation, into its 
equivalent'Saka date,—we need not hesitate 
in accepting it as already almost certain, from 
what has gone before, that the same rule has 
to he followed in respect of any Gupta-Valabhi 
date that conforms to the original scheme of 
the Gupta year; i.e. in affirming that, whatever 
may have been the real historical initial point 

w Hemaud*& tfragmenh Jnbts *t Pmoaa, p. 14M.~ 
He also, in the same pUoe mentions a year commencing 
with the month BMdrapoda (AngmtSeptember). But, 
fromhU statement, ft seem* tc hare been confined to 
the vicinity of Koimtr. And, wader any circtunstanoes, 
as Bhfidrapada is earlier than Kdrttika in the Saka year, 
the cdrcnmstancee which bar a year eommcnemg with 
Kftrfctfka, still more emphatically bar one oommenoinjr 
with Bhtdrapoda. 7^ 
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of the Gupta-Valabbi era, the scheme of its 
years, for the purpose of recording dates, was 
adapted to, and became in all respects identical 
with, the scheme of the northern Saka year. 
Only in exceptional cases, at present two in 
number,— viz. the Kaira grant of Dharasena 
IV., mentioned above, and a Verawal inscrip¬ 
tion of Valabhi-Samvat 927, which will be 
fully exhibited below,—can any deviation from 
such an arrangement be established. 

The Equation of the Epoch. 

Our next step, therefore, will be, to see how 
far the available Gupta-Valabhi dates, com¬ 
puted as northern Saka dates, with Chaitra 
sukla 1 as the initial day of the year, give 
satisfactory results; and what uniform equa¬ 
tion between the Gupta-Valabhi and Saka eras 
is established by those results. 

The VerAwal Inscription of Valabhi- 
Samvat 945. 

Of the Gupta-Valabhi dates, which, con¬ 
taining the names of week-days, as well as all 
the other required details, are available for 
accurate computation* I will notice first the 
Verawal inscription of the Qhaulukya king 
Arjnnaddva, on a stone in the temple of 
Harsatadevi at Ver&wal, the modem repre¬ 
sentative of the ancient Somnathputan, in 
Kathiawad. This date furnishes a specially 
crucial test, partly because it is a date in a dark 
fortnight; and partly because, coming from 
Kathiawad, and belonging to rather a late period, 
and being mentioned in the same record 
with a Vikrama year, there was a special 
chance of finding that its details had been 


confused with, or rather had been subordinated 
to, the reckoning of the southern Vikrama 
era, which was, and is, the original national 
era in Kathiawad and the neighbouring country 
of Gujarat; it will be seen, however, that this 
has not happened. 

The details of this date 1 * are -Sri-Visvana- 
tha-pratibaddha-naujananam bodhakara-sula- 
Mahammada-samvat 662 tatha sri-nripa-Vikra- 
ma-samvat 1320 tatha srimad-Vaiabht-sam 
945 tatha sri-Simha-sam 151 varshe Ashadha 

vadil3Ravav=ady=eha. .. 

sr^SomanatkadSva-pattanS,—“ the yqar 662 of 
the prophet Mahammada, who is the teacher 
of the sailors connected with (the temple of) 
the holy (god) Visvanatha; so also the year 
1320 of the glorious king Vikrama; so also 
the year 945 of the famous (city of) Valabhi: 
so also the year 151 of tbe glorious 
Simha; in (this) year; the month Ashadha; 
the dark fortnight; 13 the (solar) day 13; on 

Sunday; .* . . . to-day; here, in 

tbe city of the holy god SomanAtha.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Vikrama - 
Samvat 1320, and Valabhi-Samvat 945, both 
current; the month Ashadna (June-July); the 
dark fortnight; the thirteenth solar day of the 
fortnight, with whatever tit hi, presumably 
the thirteenth, fell on it; and Ravivara, or 
Sunday. And, in order to decide between 
the three epochs of Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 
0 = A.D, 318-19, or 319-20. or 320-21,— 
either df which is possible, so far as M. 
Reinaud’s rendering of Albiribis statements 
concerned,—we hare to consider the-calcula¬ 
tions for the Saka years 1185 and 1187, a* 
well as for Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 945 + A.D. 


14 ante, Vol. XI. p. 242,1. 2ff. 

« The syllable vu, in the original, either is an.ab¬ 
breviation. of vadya, whether alone or ,in composition 
with palcsha or paksh*, cr stands for oa, the aobrevia- 
tion of bahuU-, similarly either alone or m composition 
with pakaha. or pakah*. The oorrespondme method of 
denoting the bright fortnight, is by the use of the 
abbreviation *u, whioh represents suklaOx faddha, simi¬ 
larly either alone or in composition. The solar day is 
represented by di, which is the abbreviation of d&aa, 
din£. divisa, or divas#. These abbreviations, sn atandoo 
di or va di, are often quoted as if they were real words 
in themselves fiadt, badi, vadi), meaning respectively 
e the bright fortnight,* and 4 the dark fortnight. And 
Monier Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, wvestHdi, 
as an indeclinable word, meaning 4 in the dark half of a 
month ; with the remark that, according to some, it 
stands for badi, and is a contraction of fibula- dina; 
bat with an intimation of his own opinion that « wjp*®* 
sents vadya But I doubt whether the Hindus them¬ 
selves, even when using the abbreviations, look on tnum 
as words. And it is worth noting that Holes worth and 
Candy's MorAthi Dictionary, which i* very comprehen¬ 


sive, does not include these expressions, either as 
abbreviations, or as words. Even if a modem Hindu 
practice of treating these abbreviations as words, should 
De-proved,it is an erroneous practice. By origin the 
syllables are nothing but distinct and separate abbrevia¬ 
tions ; of which the first denotes the fortnight, and the 
second, the day of the month or of the foriaiuht This is 
the point of view from which they havetobelooked at, in 
dealing with any ancient records. And it is highly desir 
able that^the modern English practice of nrisg them as 
words, especially to denote a tisM orlnnar day, ahooldbe 
completely abandoned, as being only prodaslive of mis¬ 
takes It wifi be seen further on that, in this ins t a nce , 
the thirteenth tithi of the dark fortnight of AshAdha 
fell on she thirteenth solar day. And I am quite sum 
theft a sufficieiiA number of caleabtious of different date*, 
will provei certainly that the abbreviation di is n eve r 
nsed, except when* the reference is to the sofer to; 
wid probably that it is never need m c mraoction with 
in and ha or v>, unless the tftki happens to bare the 
same running number with the solar d«y on which it 
etids. But lhave no leisure. at pro —c t, to take this 
last question up properly. 
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319-20 = A.D. 1264-65 = Saka-Samvat 1186, 
treated of course as an expired year, which 
was first found to he the true equation, on 
the assumption of our having to deal with 
a northern Saka year, by the details of the 
date in the firan pillar inscription of Bndha- 
gnpta, and, as will be seen, was subsequently 
proved to be the true equation by the details 
of the present date. 

The first point to be noted is, that, as the 
inscription is in Kilthiawad, the presumption is 
that the Vikrama year referred to is a southern 
Vikrama year, commencing with the first day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Karttika 
(October-November). This, however, apart 
from the natural presumption, is rendered 
absolutely certain by the concomitant mention 
of the year 662 of the prophet Muhammad. 
This is the year '662 of the well-known 
Hijra era. And it commenced 1 ® on Sunday 
the 4th November, A.D. 1263, and ended on 
Saturday, the 23rd October, A.D. 1264. 
Therefore, since the month Ashadha answers 
ordinarily to June-July, it is plain,—as was 
pointed out by Dr. Hultzsch in editing the 
inscription, 17 and by Gen. Cunningham in 
commenting on the date, 18 —that the English 
date which we have to look for, lies in or 
about June*July, A.D. 1264. And this at 
once removes the possibility of any reference 
to the northern Vikrama year; since the month 
Ashadha of the northern Vikrama- Sam vat 
1320, is represented by June-July of the pre* 
ceding English year, A.D. 1263. Also, since 
the month June-July, A.D. 1264, fell in Saka- 
Samvat 1186, it removes any real necessity 
of making calculations for Saka-Samvat 1185 
and 1187 ; the results, however, for these two 
years will be given, in order to help in setting 
the general question entirely at rest. 

So much, as regards the given date lying in 
A.D, 1264, had been clearly pointed out, first by 
Dr. Hultzsch, and then by Gen. Cunningham. 
But nothing further, that I can find, was 


said about the details of the date, until quite 
recently; when Gen. Cunningham announced 
to me, in a letter dated the 3rd December last, 
that the corresponding English date is Sunday, 
the 25th May, 19 A.D. 1264. 

This result, Sunday, the 25th May, A.D. 
1264, is, as will be seen below, the correct one. 
But a good deal more is requisite, than simply 
to state it; especially because it is necessary to 
shew clearly, in the face of what has elsewhere 
been written about this date, that this result 
is not obtained from the mention of Vikrama- 
Saiiivat 1320, though it does answer the 
requirements of that mention ; i.e,, that it is 
not the result for a year commencing on the 
first day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Karttika which fell in A.D, 1263; and, conse¬ 
quently, that, even apart from what I have 
already established, this record proves that 
Valabhi-Samvat 945 commenced at any rate 
not on that date. 90 And here I would remark 
incidentally, that no argument, of identity be¬ 
tween the two years, can be based on the mere 
fact that the record mentions both a Valabhi 
year and a southern Vikrama year. It might. 
just as well be asserted that the mention also 
of the Hijra year 662, shews that the scheme 
of the years of that era, too, is identical with 
the scheme of the southern Vikrama year ; 
whereas,—even apart from the fact .that the 
Hijra year 662 commenced, as stated above, 
on Sunday, the 4th November, A.D. 1263, 
while the southern Vikrama-Saihvat 1320 com¬ 
menced on Friday, the 5th October of that 
same year, 91 —everyone knows that these two 
‘ eras have absolutely nothing in common at all; 
the Hijra era being a purely Musalman. era. 
The Verawal record is simply analogous exactly 
to scores of records which are still being turned 
out in India, in which the date is expressed 
according to the English and also one or other 
of the Indian systems; and in which the 
principal record depends entirely upon the 
person by whom, and the circumstances under 


—m*s Indian Eras. p. 126. 
Vol, XI. p.243r. 


» Indian Eras, pp. 50, 53, 63. 

T 1 * ordinary equivalent of Aah&pia is June-July. 
But the daafc fortnight of the northern ishftdha corre- 
K?? 8 of the southern' Jy&htha, 

which month is ordinarily l£ay-June. And this, with the 

*1186 oojnmemoed rather early, 
on Saturday, the 1st March, or Prjdav, the 29m 
February, A J). 1284, is the reason why this dark fort¬ 
night of AabAdit* fell .entirely in May. 


90 M opposed to these results, Gen. Cunningham 
(Indian Eras, p. 58), has quoted this record' as proving 
absolutely that Yalabht-Saihvat 1 = AJD. 319; which 
could only be by taking the epoch as A,D. 318-19, and by 
treati ng^ t he years as commencing, from the beginning, 
onKfirttika sukla 1.—Also (id. pp. 50, 68) he treats 
vikrama-Sam vat 1320 as the leading record of the date, 
and very clearly implies throughout, though he does 
not actually state, the identity. of the scheme of the 
Yalsbhi and southern Yikrama years. 

91 C. PatelTs Chronology, p. 150. 
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which, it is drawn up. Sometimes it will be 
the English date , sometimes the Indian. We 
shall see immediately that, in this Verawal 
inscription, the principal record is the Valabhi 
date ; and that the Vikrama date accidentally, 
as well as the Hijra date naturally, was en¬ 
tirely subordinated to it. Possibly, we may 
hereafter obtain instances, in which the reverse 
of this will be found to have been the case. 
But they will not avail to disprove any of the 
pointed and unavoidable conclusions, regarding 
the epoch of the Gupta-Valabhi era and the 
scheme of its years, which are absolutely forced 
ou ns by the circumstances of the present 
Verawal date. 

The second point to be noticed is that the 
month Ashadha, which fell in A.D. 1264,— i.e. 
both the A shadha of northern Saka-Samvat 
1186 and northern Vikrama-Saihvat 1321, and 
the slightly different A shadha of southern 
S aka-Sam vat 1186 and southern Vikrama- 
Samvat 1320,—was an intercalary month. 1 * 
The effect of this intercalation was as follows:— 
The initial day of Saka-Samvat 1186, both 
northern and southern, and of the northern 
Vikrama-Saihvat 1321, was Saturday, the 1st 
March, A.D. 1264, according to Gen. Cunning¬ 
ham, 1 * and Friday, the 29th February (the 
English year being a Leap-year), according to 
Mr. C. Pat ell. 1 * With Gen. Cunningham’s 
own initial day, and by his own theory' and 
process,— viz. that Ashadha krishna 13 fell on 
the 87th solar day of the year, from and inclu¬ 
sive of the initial day,—the resulting English 
date would be Monday, the 26th May,- A.D. 


1264. Therefore, in arriving at Sunday, the 
25th May, he has adopted Mr. C. Patell’s ini¬ 
tial day, in preference to his own. And I will 
follow the same course for the rough purposes 
for which the initial day may here be utilised. 

The double Ashadha included four lunar 
fortnights. In northern Saka-Samvat 1186 
and northern Vikrama- Samvat 1321, they com¬ 
menced and ended, theoretically and approxi¬ 
mately, on respectively the 75th and 133rd 
solar days of the year ;** i.e. on respectively 
the 13th May and the 10th Jnly. And, accord¬ 
ing to the regular northern system, of the 
four fortnights, the first (dark) belonged to 
the natural month; the second (bright), and 
the third (dark), to the intercalated month; and 
the fourth (bright), to the natural month. 
But, in southern Saka-Samvat 1186 and south¬ 
ern Vikrama-Saihvat 1320, they commenced 
and ended, theoretically and approximately, 
on respectively the 90 th and 148th solar days 
of the Saka year; 1 * i.e. on respectively the 
28th May and the 25th July. And, of the 
four fortnights, if we adopt the present regular 
southern system, the first (bright), and second 
(dark), belonged to the intercalated month; 
and the third (bright), and the fourth (dark), 
to the natural month. 17 How, we have, priww* 
facie at least, to look on the date as belonging 
to the dark fortnight of the natural Ashadha; 
partly because the record contains no qualifi¬ 
catory term, indicative of the intercalated 
month; and partly because of the well-known 
prohibition of official, ceremonial, and religious 
acts in an intercalated month. 1 * And the 


« See Cunningham’s Indian Eras, p. 179 —The fact is 
also proved by K- L. Chhatre’s Tables. In C. Patell s 
Chronology , p. 150, the intercalation is entered opposite 
($ aka-Samvat 1186 and) southern Vikrama-Sam vat 1321. 
This is in accordance with a mistake that runs all 
through his Table I. pp- 94 to 183. The intercalations are 
given by him correctly for the 6aha years. But he has 
omitted to point out that, in applying them to the 
Vikrama years, which, throughout his Table, are the 
southern Vikrama years, they must, in consequence of 
the way in which the years of the two eras overlap, he 
read off as far as the months Chaitra to Aivina, both 
inclusive, are concerned, for the Vikrama year preceding 
that opposite to which they are entered; at least, l can 
find no note in his book to that effect.—A reference to 
the Table at p. 143 above, will shew at once that an 
intercalation of any month from Chaitra to Asvina in¬ 
clusive, in, for instance, £aka-jSamvat 1186, 11 ® r S l ® rn . 
southern, did fall in northern Vikrama-Samvat 1321, but 
in southern Vikrama- Sarhvat 1820. 
as Indian Eras , p. 179. ** Chronology , p. ISO. 

« Bee Indian Eras, p. 109, and Chronology* p. 71- 
*• C. Patella Chronology, p. 71. . p-aWa 

* T A verse that.is quoted as being in 1m Brahmth 
Si ddh tinta, indicates a more ancient custom (see page iw 


above), according to which the first (bright), and the 
second (dark) fortnights would belong tot the neural 
month; and the thirl (bright) and the fourth (dark), to 
the intercalated month- When this custom ww changed, 
the object of the change evidently wastomake the period 
covered by the intercalated fortoiriits the same all over 
India *, the reason for this being, that intercalated mwths 
ore nindya, or ‘to be looked on as under prohftHtion; 
so that ceremonial and religious rights could not he per- 
formed in. ihem j and it wwld obrKxmly te 
convenient, especially on the border-land of ti»drod- 
' 'ne between Northern and Southern India, that the 

E bition should not be applicable to exactly the wme 
•periods. The change ofeustom must have been 
made long before the period of the present(inscription. 
I haye nStioned this earlier custom We, tfcewge » 

one of the general snrronndinga of the date. But the 
question is of no vital importance m tins case, because 
the date is a northern, not a southern one, 

« Only if, ia one and the same year, there are two in- 

monao, tiwTtfw first 1nten »Uted w yft » 
pritoda, or ‘atomped arwodtont«i 
Second being,as usual, mndga. or to be looked ou a* 
under prohibition.’ 
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results, worked out for me by Mr. Sh. B. Dik- 
shit from Prof. K. L. Chha/fcre’s Tables, for tbe 
natural Asbadha, are —for northern Saka- 
Samvat 1186 and northern Yikrama-Samvat 
1321, Sunday* the 25th May, AD. 1264, 
for both the thirteenth tithi and the thirteenth 
solar day; and for southern Saka-Sam vat 1186 
and southern Yikrama-Samvat 13*20, Tuesday, 
the 22nd July, A.D. 1264, for the thirteenth 
tithi , but Wednesday, the 23rd July, for the 
thirteenth solar day; and the result for the 
intercalated Ashfidha is Monday, the 23rd 
.Tune, AD. 1264, for the thirteenth tithi, but 
Tuesday, the 24th June, for the thirteenth solar 
day, by bo.th the northern and the sbuthern 
reckoning 1 , according to tbe present custom in 
both parts of the country. He Has also given 
me full results, according -to both ‘the Ptrm- ] 
mtinta northern system,, and the Aindnta south¬ 
ern system* for &aka-S&mvat 1185 and -1187; 
in order’to present at once all the possible sur¬ 
roundings of'the date. These results' are, for 
northern Saka-SaAvat 1185, and northern 
Vikrama-Samvat 1320, Ttxesday, the 5th Jui*e, 
A.D. 1263, for the thirteenth tithi, but Wednes¬ 
day, the 6tH June, for the thirteenth solar day; 
and for southern Saka-Samvat 1185 and 
southern Yikrmna-Saihvat 1313, either* 9 Wed¬ 
nesday, the 4th July, or Thursday, the 5th July, 
AD. 1263, for the thirteenth fi^.but, in either 
case, Friday, the 6th July, for the thirteenth 
Solar day; for northern Saka-Samvat 1187, 
and northern Ylkrama- Samvat 1322, Saturday, 
the 13th June, AD. 1265, for both the thir¬ 
teenth tithi and the .thirteenth solar day; and 
for southern Saka-Samvafc 1187, .and southern 
Yikrama-Samvat 1321, Sunday, the 12th July, 
AD. 1265*. for .the thirteenth tithi, but 
Monday, the 13th July, for the thirteenth solar 
day., The last is*the only other case in which 
the result includes a Sunday at all. But it is 
of nd practical value; in the first place, because 

w The doubt hernia because of the interesting dis¬ 
cover tb&t the dark fortnight of the southern Asb&dha, 
*nA nottiwn* 6rlvapa, of &aka-Bamvat 1185, was a 
fortnight which, u gxcepL perhaps, in some parts far off 
in the east of India/* contained only thirteen solar, days; 
see my ganeral note on this subject, at page 81 ff. above. 
The full-moon tiiki ot AahMba, northern and southern, 
was on Saturday, the 23rd dune ; and the following new- 
moon tithi of the* southern AsfeSdha, and the northern 
Brirana, was on Friday, the 9th July; whidrgives thir¬ 
teen solar days for this dark fortnight* There, was an 
erpunetijonoftwo tithi*, and no repetition of a tithi 
'to make up for the loss. The authorities differ as 
to which ware the two expunged tithi*. One of them 


it is obtained by the southern reckoning, 
whereas I have already shewn that this is not 
the reckoning which is to be applied ; second¬ 
ly, becanse in this case the English date, 
Sunday, tbe 12th July, vas the thirteenth 
tithi, but the twelfth solar day, of the fort¬ 
night, whereas the record specifically refers to 
the thirteenth solar day; and finally, and, if 
possible, still more conclusively, because the 
result is for tbe southern Vikrama-Sam vat 
1321, whereas tbe record specifically refers tc 
the preceding year, 1320. 

The true English equivalent, therefore, real¬ 
ly is Sunday, the 25th May, AD. 1264. 
And, as is seen from the dates, and other 
particulars given above, it is obtainable only 
by treating the Ashadha krishna 13 of the record 
as belonging to the northern Saka-Samvat 1186. 
It, and it alone, answers all the requirements 
of the record. It falls, as recorded, within the 
limits of southern Yikrama-Samvat 1320; 
though it is not the equivalent of any day in 
the month Ashadha belonging to that year. 89 
It answers to the thirteenth solar day of the 
dark fortnight; as is expressly indicated in the 
record. And it answers to the specified day of 
the natural, not the intercalated, month ; as is 
expressly required, partly by the absence, in 
the record, of any specification of the inter¬ 
calated .month, and partly by the general pro¬ 
hibition regarding intercalated months. 

It is the result for Yalabhi-Samvat 945 + 
AD. 319-20 = A D. 1264-65 = Saka-Samvat 
1186, treated as a northern year, and for that 
year alone. And it proves, therefore, that the 
true Gupta-Yalabhl year was a northern year, 
and that correct results are to be obtained by 
treating tbe years of the era as Saka years; 
that the running difference between the years of 
the Gupta-Yalabhi and Saka eras is 241 years ; 
that, consequently, the epoch of the former era 
is Gupta-Valabhl-SafidvatO = Saka-Samvat 

was early ip the fortnight; end Mr. Sh. 3. Dikshit has 
not worked this out, because it does not direotly bear 
upon the data under computation. The other was either 
the twelfth, or the thirteenth, or the fourteenth tithi; 
and upon this will depend the question whether the thir¬ 
teenth tithi , if not itself expunged, was Wednesday, the 
4th Jnly, or Thursday, the 5th July. Under any circum¬ 
stances, the thirteenth and last solar day of this dark 
fortnight, was Friday, the 6th July. 

90 If it is treated as the equivalent of a date belonging 
to that year (and to southern $aka-8aihvat 1186), theny 
of course, it represents the thirteenth tithi and solar day 
of the dark fortnight of the month Jy&htha, preceding 
Ash&(]ha- 
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241 = A.D. 319~20 t ; and that the true and 
original reckoning of the era was preserved, in 
Kathi&wad, up to, at any rate,* A.D. 1264. 

The :feran Inscription of Gupta- 
Samvat 165. 

I will notice next the £rap pillar inscription 
of Budhagupta, in the Sagar District of the 
Central' Provinces; the date in which 31 runs— 


cha Budhagupte I Ashadhamasa-snkla-dvada- 
sy&m Suraguror=divas 6 H Sam. 100 60 5, — 
“ in a century of years, increased by sixty- 
five; and while Budhagupta (is) king; on the 
twelfth tithi, or lunar day, of the bright fort¬ 
night of the month Ashadha; on the day of 
Suraguru; (or in figures) the year 100 (and) 
60 (and) 5.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Gupta-Samvat 
165, current; the month Ashadha (June-July); 
the bright fortnight; the twelfth tithi; and the 
day of Suraguru, Which,—Suraguru, ‘the pre¬ 
ceptor of the gods,’ being another name of 
Brihasp&ti, the regent of the planet Jupiter,—is 
Brihaspativ&ra or Guruvara, i.e. Thursday. 

This date has been constantly the subject of 
calculation and controversy. Thus, in 1861, in 
the Jour. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. XXX.* p. 15, note, 
Dr. F. E. Hall announced, on the authority of 
Bapu Deva Shastri of Benares, that, as applied 
to the epoch of the Vikrama era, it represented 
Thursday, the 7th June, A.D. 108, New Style. 

Again, ih 1879, in the Archceol. Surv. Ind. 
Vol. IX. p. 171, Gen. Cunningham,—whose 
theory then was that the epoch is Gupta- 
Samvat 0 = A.D. 194 -( 95 ),—announced, as the 
result, Thursday, the 24th June, A.D. 359. 
The basis of this calculation was Tuesday, the 
16th March, corresponding to Chaitra snkla 1, 
as the initial day of Gupta-Samvat 165+A.D. 
194-95 = A.D.359-60 = Saka-Samvat 281; and 
the result was derived from the assumption, 
which may or may not be sustainable in this 
and any other particular instance, th&t tithi 
fell on its theoretical normal place on^e 101 st 
solar day of the year. And, in the same place, 
he intimated that, with the epoch Gupta- 
Samvat 0 = A.D. SIB-(19), the result would be 


» Corn. Inter . Indie. Yol. HI. Ko, 19, p. 
line 2f. ^ t . 

» Thia is not the <mtar radical £ 

. Sir E. dive Bnyley’s Postscript. In the first place, He 


Friday, the 3rd June, A D. 483. The basis of 
this latter calculation was Wednesday, the 
23rd February, corresponding to Chaitra snkla 
1, as the initial day of Gupta-Samvat 165 + 
A.D. 318-19 = A.D. ,483-84 = £aka«Samvat 
405,* and the result was derived from the same 
assumption as regards the position of the tithi. 

In 1880, in the ArcheeoL Surv. Ini. Vol. X, 
p. 115f£., Gen. Cunningham,—who had then 
modified his theory so as to select* as the epoch 
Gupta-Samvat 0=:AD. 166-(67),—announced 
that the result obtained by Bapn Deva Shastri 
of Benares, from the reckoning of the Surya~ 
Siddhdnta, was a Friday in AD. 331; but 
that his own result, obtained from the Anja- 
Siddhdnta , was a Thursday in the same year. 
He did not then give any further details. 
But, from the fuller particulars given in his 
recapitulation of these statements in 1883, in 
his Book of Indian Bras, p. 55f., we learn 
that the dates intended were respectively 
Friday, the 4 th June, and Thursday, the 
the 3rd June, A.D. 331; and that his own 
result was arrived at, in the same way, with 
the basis of Tuesday, the 23rd February, cor¬ 
responding to Chaitra snkla 1, as the initial 
day of Gupta-Samvat 165 -|- A D* lbfi-67 ~ 
A.D. 331-32 = Saka-Samvat 253, and with the 
same assumption as regards the. position of the 
tithi. In the former reference, he repeated the 
same result of Friday (the 3rd June), A.D. 
483, for the epoch Gupta-Samvat 0 =A.D. 
318-(19), 

In 1882, in the Postscript to his paper on 
the “ Dates on Coins of the Hindu Kings of 
K&bur which was published in the Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle, Third Series, Vol. II 
p. 128ff., Sir E. Clive Bayley,—whose theory 
was that the epoch is Gupta-Samvat 0 = A.D. 
190 .( 91 ),—announced that the result was a 
Thursday in A.D. 355, and that it seemed to be 
Thursday, the 17th May, in that year. But he 
gave no indication of the way in this 

result was obtained; beyond a general refer¬ 
ence to Prinsep’s Tables in Thomas’ EdMon of 
, his 1 ms, Vol. IL Useful Tables, pp. 180; 181. 


ymmg.” tfhe 17th May, A.D. S5&, was a 
Wednesday, not a Thursday; ^ 66 Otosely 


k® ..bwfeor* of 

jrtmoa* to vaj 
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as can be ascertained by Gen. Cunningham’s 
Tables, it represents Ashadha krishna 5. Sir 
E. Clive Bayley seems to have very soon 
become aware of the mistake; since, at the 
end of the copy of the Postscript which, with 
a copy of the principal article, reached me 
from him in May, 1883, there is added, 
in manuscript, the remark—“ this date is 
erroneous; but the real date, as calculated 
by Professor Jacobi, comes out a Thursday.” 
The real date of Ashadha sukla 12 of Gupta- 
Samvat 165 +A.D. 190-91 = A.D. 355-56 = 
Saka-Samvat 277, is Thursday, the 8th June, 
A.D. 355; as obtained, theoretically, from Gen. 
Cunningham’s Tables, and also, by actual 
calculation, by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, from Prof. 
Kero Lakshman Chhatre’s Tables. 

And in 1881, in this Journal, ante , Yol, X. 
p. 220, Dr. Oldenberg announced, from the 
Tables in Warren’s Kala-Sanhalita, the correct 
result fin*. that with the epoch of A.D. *319- 
(20), the equivalent English date is Thursday, 
the 21st June, A.D. 484. 

Now, Dr. P. E. Hall’s, Gen. Cunningham’s, 
and Sir E. Clive Bayley’s results* right or wrong, 
may be accepted without the slightest hesita¬ 
tion. I would only point out, in the first plaoe, 
as regards Gen, Cunningham’s result for the 
epoch of A.D. 166-67, that, by Prof. K. D. 
Chhatre’s Tables, Ash&dha krishna 12 of Saka- 
Samvat 253 was not a Thursday, but really was 
.Friday, the 4th June, A.D. 331; and secondly, 
as a general fact, that I find, from Fanchdngs, 
that in the ten years 6aka-Samvat 1799 to 
1808 inclusive, the position of the twelfth tithi 
of tbe bright fortnight of Ashadha varied 
from the 100th to the 102nd solar day in tbe 
year; and that, therefore, the results derivable 
from Gen. Cunningham’s* Tables being only 
theoretical and approximate, there is a chance 
of the week-day of Ashadha sukla 12 being a 
Thursday in any year in which Gen. Cunningham 
gives a Monday, a Tuesday, or a Wednesday, 
as the initial day. 


The essential point with which we are con¬ 
cerned in the present inquiry, is, whether the 
week-day of Ashadha sukla 12 was a Thursday 
in Gupta-Samvat 165+A.D. 319-20 = A.D. 
48+85 = Saka-Saihvat 406, treated of course 
as an expired year, which is the year in 
which it should be a Thursday, according to 
the epoch proved by the Verdwal inscription of 
Yalabhi* Samvat 945. 

Mr. Sh. B, Dikshit has. made the necessary 
calculations, by Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, 
for this year; and, in order again to present 
at once all the possible surroundings of the 
date, also for the years Saka-Samvat 405 and 
407. His results are, for Saka-Samvat 405, Fri¬ 
day, the 3rd June, A.D. 483 ; for Saka- Samvat 
406, Thursday, the 21st June, A.D. 484 ; 
and for Saka-Saihvat 407, Tuesday, the 11th 
June, A.D. 485. The process by which these 
results are obtained, is published in detail, for 
the second result, at page 116 ft. above; so 
that, if there is any error in the process, or in 
the application of it, that error may be detected 
and exposed. 

The second result, Thursday, the 21st 
June, A. D. 484, is the only one that answers 
to the week-day mentioned in the record. And 
it answers, as is required, to the epoch of 
A.D. 319-20, and to the treatment of the 
Gupta year as a northern Saka year. But it 
does not, in itself, prove conclusively either 
tiie exact epoch of the era, or the scheme of 
the year; for the reason that, being a date in a 
bright fortnight, this Ashadha sukla 12 was 
the same tithi, and fell on the same solar day, 
the 21st June, all over India, in the southern 
as well as the northern Saka-Samvat 406, and 
in southern Yikrama-Samvat 540, as well as in 
northern Yikrama-Samvat 541. 

The Verfrwal Inscription of Valabhi- 
Saihvat 027. 

The third and last date, containing a week¬ 
day, that I have to comment on, is contained 


lad, in the second plaoe^in criticising Gen. Gmnung- 
hun's results, he has distorted them all by one yew. 
through adding the Gopta years to AD. 167-fe = Gupta- 
Swhrafc 0, instead of to AD. 166-67, which was the 
epdch very deafly announced by Gen. Cunningham. It 
was only through this distortion, coupled with tire substi¬ 
tution of Mahl-M£rgasira for Jfahl-Mfigha, that he 
arrived at the result that, in respect of the samvatsaras 
m tins senes of inscriptions, Gen. Cunningham was 
right m only one case out of five, Gen. Ctomrawham 
spttks everywhere of AD. 167 as the first yearof the 


Gnptaera, and ofAD. 166-67 a* the year 0; and with 
Md’• right,-Wfar as his theory 

sathvataarae goes; and allow- 
®f Gunta-Saihvat 168 into 178, 
todl f&r* * S M- Bayley himself'- 
S™ “ 3 ® instances, m so iar as that the satftvatWoe 
giYML by him seem to be really the ones that were 

irtbfwt* of oath Saha year arrived 

?w, T „k ’"“mV, “ th* equivalent of a Gupta year: 
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in an inscription which has not as yet been 
published, but has been placed at my disposal 
by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, the discoverer of 
it. The inscription is on the pedestal of an 
old image of the god* Krishna, under the name 
of G6vardhana(dhara), which is now built 
into the wall of the modem temple of the god¬ 
dess Harsatadevi at Ver&wal. The date, and 
some important words in the context, run 85 
(1. 1 ) Srimad-Valabhi-sa[m*]vat 927 varshe 
PMlguna su di 2 Saum& 11 Ady=eha sri- 

DevapattaM.. (1. 4) sri- 

G6varddhana-murtti[li*]. 

(1. 5) karapita;—in which, unfortunately, there 
is some doubt as to the proper rendering of the 
first syllable of the word that gives the name 
of the week-day. The vowel au was un¬ 
doubtedly formed; though, in the rubbing, the 
top-stroke is partially filled in, in consequence 
either of want of depth in the engraving, or of 
want of care in making the rubbing. And, the 
consonant presenting the appearance in the 
rubbing of being bh, the natural inclination is to 
read Bhaum4 t “on Tuesday.” Dr.Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, however, tells me that, in the original, 
the consonant is certainly s ; and the appear¬ 
ance of bh, therefore, is due to, an imperfection 
in the rubbing. The reading of the original, 
accordingly, is to be taken as Saume, But. 
this is not a real word; 4 and it requires to be 
corrected into either Some, u on Monday ”; Bhau- 
mi, “onTuesday;” or Saumye, “on Wednesday.” 
It is unfortunate that we should have to make 
any correction at all, in a point of such impor¬ 
tance ; especially when so very free a choice 
is open. But it has to be done. And the cal¬ 
culated results favour the supposition that the 
reading intended was S6mi, “ on Monday.” Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji was of opinion that the in¬ 
tended reading was BhaumS, “on Tuesday;” 
which, of course, might be supported by assum¬ 
ing carelessness on the part of the engraver, in 
letting his tool slip in such a way as to give 
the bh a more or less complete appearance of &. 
But, from the appearance of the rubbing, the 
reading Some is equally justifiable, on the 
assumption that the partial appearance of bh in 
the rubbing, instead of s, is due only to a fault 
in the rubbing, and that the mistake in form¬ 
ing au instead of 6 was discovered before the * 


stroke which turns 6 into au was completed ; 
this would account for this stroke being so 
shallow as to cause the blur which almost 
entirely conceals it in the rubbing. Adopting 
the reading or correction of Some, the transla¬ 
tion will be—“ the year 927 of the famous (city 
of) Yalabhi; in (this) year; (the month) PMl¬ 
guna ; the blight fortnight; the (solar) day 2 ; 
09 Monday; to-day; here, in the famous (city 

of) Devapattana . „ . ... , 

image of the holy G6vardhana.. 

.has been caused to be 

made.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Yalabhi-Samvat 
927, current; the month Ph&lguna (February- 
March); the bright fortnight; the second solar 
day of the fortnight, and presumably, the 
second tithi ; and S&mavara, or Monday. 
And, prima facie , from the results already estab¬ 
lished, the date should belong to &aka-Sa*hvat 
1168, again, of course treated as an expired 
year; and the equivalent English date should 
fall in A. D. 1247. Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit’s 
calculations, however, made, as before, for a 
year before and; a year after the presumably 
correct year, as well as for that year itself, 
give the following results, in each case for 
both the second solar day and the second 
tithi, both by Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables and 
by the Sdrya-Siddhdnta; viz., for Saka-Samvat 
1167, Monday, the 19 th February, A.D. 1246; 
for Saka-Samvat 116$, Saturday, the 9th Feb¬ 
ruary, A D. 1247; and for Saka-Saahv&t 1169, 
Wednesday, the 29th January, A.D. 1248. The 
result for Saka-Samvat 1168, which is the year 
in which the week-day should presumably prove 
correct, does not answer at all If we could 
understand that the reading intended was 
Saumyd, “ on Wednesday/** then the result for 
&&ka-$&mvat 1169 might be accepted; subject 
only to the considerations that Sa umyc m+ra, 
though perfectly allowable, is not often need as 
a synonym for Budhavdra, * Wednesday* ; and 
that the result is later by a year than what it 
ought to be. If, on the other hand, we accept 
86m&, u on Monday,” as the intended reading, 
then the result for Saka-Samvat 1167 may be 
accepted, subject only to the oonskforatian that 
it is earlier by a year than what it ought to be. 
Atid there seems, on the whole, no doubt that 


** From Ur. Sbsgwuilal Ladraji’s doth-robbing. 
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Arm is the proper results It would be quite 
intelligible, if we could refer the date, to a 
year commencing with Mftig&fiirshfcb 3 for, then 
the date, belonging to Yalabhl-Samvat 92 7, 
would fall quite regularly in $aka-Samvat 
1167, and in A.D. 1246. This, however, as 
I have stated above, is distinctly prevented 
by a perfectly conclusive obstacle. The only 
resource that remains, is to hold that, for 
some reason or other, this date, like the 
K&ira date of Dhar&sena 1Y., of Gupta-Yala- 
bhi-Samvat 330, was taken from a Gujarat 
almanac. This, again, would be perfectly in¬ 
telligibly if we could only assume that the 
image, which must as usual be portable enough, 
was fashioned, together with the engraving of 
the inscription, at some place in Gujar&t; and 
was then transported by a pilgrim to Yerawal. 
Bat the objection to this is, that the in¬ 
scription distinctly records that the image 
was caused to be made at D 6 vapattana; 


and DSvapattana is well known as another 
name of Sdmnathpatan, i.e. the modem Yerawal 
itself. It is however, difficult to understand 
how the corrupt Gujarat reckoning of the 
Gupta-Valabhi era can have been introduced 
at Yerawal in A.D. 1246, when, as we have 
already seen from the other Yerawal inscrip¬ 
tion, the true original reckoning was known 
there up to at least eighteen years later. The 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the sup¬ 
position that the inscription was prepared 
under the personal direction of a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, who had brought a Gujar&t almanac 
with him. But, be it what it may, I have to 
' point out distinctly that the date is not a satis¬ 
factory one, since an important correction of 
some kind or another has to be made, in older 
to interpret it intelligibly at all; and that in 
no way does it give a conclusive result, like 
* that of the other Yer&wal inscription of Yala- 
bhi-Samvat 945. 


THE LEGEND 0E TULASI AS TOLD IN SOUTHERN INDIA BY THE 

ORTHODOX. 

BY R. D. M. 


The immortal gods were much distressed 
and disquieted on account of J&landhara’s pro¬ 
ceedings ; for that powerful demon had threat¬ 
ened to displace Indra, king of the gods, from 
his celestial throne and occupy it himself. 
Now J&latadhara had a most beautiful wife, 
Yyindft by name; the beauty of whose pure 
and spotless character even excelled by far 
that of her person. She was a most chaste 
and devoted wife and passionately attached to 
J& kn d har a, who returned her love as ardently 
asfaithful and affectionate husband could. 

Now JAlandhara had become invulnerable 
by *& creatures, and by death himself, through 
the virtue of his wife’s chastity Mad purity; and 
so, when he besieged Svarga, the abode of the 
goda, they hastily took council together as to 
what they should do and how they should over¬ 
do** their mighty enemy. They besought the 
fe^seed Teczkexahk grandfather of all crea¬ 
te** Brahma, to favour them with his wise 
a&viey and he told them that they would not 
he able either to conquer or to kill JHandhara 
as bag** hk wife Yfind* muabed as pure 
as Ae then wee. 


It therefore became a most prominent sub¬ 
ject of their thoughts, to find a way by which 
they could ruin Vpind&’s character. But no 
common mortal or immortal was" ever able to 
approach her with any evil intent in his heart; 
as the radiance of her purity, if he made the 
attempt, was able to instantly blind or strike 
him dead. No god dared to undertake the 
fearful task* Even Indra, who was notorious 
for his wily ways and base tricks shrank 
timidly from such a terrible undertaking. So 
after much deliberation, the gods agreed to 
petition Vishnu, the most daring of them all 
and the bitterest enemy of the demons, to help 
them. He at first hesitated, but was induced 
to do their bidding on account of the pressing 
necessity; and so directing Indra and the other 
gods to. engage in battle with JALandhara, he 
prepared to seduce VjindA. 

In this way it came to pass that the gods 
i c h all en ged J ftl a ndbar a, who forthwith went out 
alone to meet all the millions of them in battle ! 
Tbe^strnfcgle lasted long, but Jalandhara 
betrayed no signs of either weariness or dis¬ 
couragement. He was ever fresh, and his 
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heroic spirit never slackened; so that the gods 
began to fear that they would soon be defeated 
and lose their reputation and high position for 
ever! 

Meanwhile VyindA anxiously waited at home, 
to hear news of her beloved husband, fasting 
and praying for his welfare. Days and weeks 
passed by, but no news was received of him, 
which made her extremely anxious and no 
longer able to bear being kept in doubt. 
Many fearful forebodings haunted her mind; 
her tender heart had begun to fail her and her 
soul to faint, when on one bright morning 
J&landhara came home. His body was crimson 
with blood flowing from the wounds received 
in the battle, but his face as bright and joyous 
as that of a victor. VyindA was overjoyed to 
see her husband come home safe and victorious, 
for his very appearance told her this, and she 
needed not words to be assured of it. She 
ran to meet him, while he was yet outside the 
palace, as he joyfully extended his arms' to 
embrace her. She, on her part, kissed and 
lovingly caressed him. Before, however, she 
had spoken a word to express her joy at having 
him back, to her infinite horror, Vishnu, who 
had treacherously defiled her personal purity by 
assuming the form of JAlandhara, stood before 
her and revealed, his own true self! Alas, for 
poor VyindA! She knew, by this foul despoil- 
ing of her* perfect purity, that her 1 lord was 
overcome and slaughtered by the merciless 
gods and she was mad with rage and grief. 

Meanwhile Vishnu, greatly charmed with 
her beauty and her devotion to her lord, 
'had fallen in love with her, and entreated her 
to pardon him and take him for her husband 
instead of Jalaudhara. He assured her that 
she would be his dearest love, and have an 
absolute sovereignty over himself and his 
domains. But VyindA scornfully rejected the 
offer, and, in her just indignation, solemnly 
lif tin g up her right hand, pronounced an awful 
curse on him; saying that ** he hard treacher¬ 
ously robbed her of her love, he' should be 
robbed of his in his next existence on earth. 
Vislmu still tried his best to pacify her anger, 
and renewed his entreaties; but all in vain. 
The devoted wife would not hear his prayers. 
Bar love was dead, and her most precious 


gem—perfect purity—was lost;, could she bear 
to live an hour more ? Nothing could tempt 
her to depart from the right path. She deter¬ 
mined to follow her husband through hfa unto 
death aud purify herself in the fire, come 
out of it pure as gold, attired iu a glorious 
immortal body. She ordered a funeral pyre to 
be made and lighted immediately; and invok¬ 
ing God’s blessing.on her departed husband, 
and calling on the guardians of the eight 
regions of the universe to be witnesses of her 
faithfulness and undying love to her husband, 
with a firm footstep and calm countenance she 
mounted her last place of repose in the fearful 
flames, as cheerfully as if she were going to 
rest on her bridal bed. ’* Thus the heroic VyindA 
gained victory over evil, and joined her equally 
heroic husband in heaven, never again to be 
separated from him! 

Vishnu was now greatly ashamed of his base 
conduct, grieving remorsefully, and mooning 
for Yrinda, with whom he had p ass ion at ely 
fallen in love. He threw himself down by the 
pyre, kissed the ground hallowed by her foot¬ 
steps, took the ashes, from the still burning wood, 
and sought to find comfort by smearing his 
body with them* All the gods were grieved, 
to seaWuya so disconsolate and mournful. 
They tried to comfort him, but all h vain. 
He sat there for days shedding bitter team of 
remorse and grief over Vfindi’g death. His 
tears fell like a shower over the ashes of the 
lovely Yrinda; and in a few days a pretty little 
plant sprang out of them! It seemed to have 
all the beauty, grace and purity of Yyffefli. 
At leaBty he thought so; and took the plant 
and pressed it tenderly to his heart, n a ming 
it Tulasl, and saying to it;—“ thou art like 
her.” 1 

The spot where Vrinda died, he n a med 
VyindAvana, ue, i the garden of Ypn&tf sett 
ever since then any vessel or plaoe udhte 
a tulad plant grown is called a rpadftewa . 
Yishnn took the plant for hk own, ased lered 
it for VyindA’s sake; and now m lower or 
plant, be it ever so fragrant or beautiful, & eo 
pleasing to him , as the simple little fvM/ 
Sven a small piece of one of its leaves, offered 
to him by a worshipper, is in his eyes greeter 
than all the riches and moat costly gifts of 


THiZa, ‘Kke ox equal/ and ‘tkouart.* 
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gods and kings together. This is why, on the 
twelfth day in the light fortnight of the month 
of Karttika, the marriage of Vishnu and 
Tnlasl is celebrated throughout Southern India, 
by placing a metal image of Vishnu, or a 
sdlagrdma , under the little plant, and solemniz¬ 


ing a marriage in the regular manner amidst 
glad songs and the chanting of holy texts. 

Thus, though VrindA is gone from him for 
ever, her memory is immortalized and tenderly 
cherished in his heart by Vishnu, who dearly 
loves the Tulasl for Vfindfl/s sake. 


THE MATJRYA-PASSAGE IN THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PBOF. &. G. BHANDARKAB, Ph.D. 


In the first number of the new Vienna 
Oriental Journal, just received, there is an article 
by my honoured friend, Dr. Kielhom, in which 
he brings forward some objections against the 
interpretation of the Maurya-passage in the 
Mah&bh&shya given by other scholars. As 
I am one of these last, and as Dr. Kielhom 
invites criticism on his observations by saying 
he would ‘ £ be glad to be corrected by others/’ 
and that his reason for writing on the subject 
is u to give others an opportunity of removing 
his difficulties,” I will here endeavour, to the 
best of my ability, to answer the difficulties 
raised by him. 

The first expression, to the translation of 
which my friend objects, is yds tv itdk. His 
objections in this, as well as in the other cases, 
are based on the supposition that the transla¬ 
tions already given are opposed to the sense 
that the several expressions have in other parts 
of the Mah&bh&shya; and it will be my duty 
to show that my translation, at least, is not so 
opposed. Dr. Kielhora says that (excepting, 
so for as his observation goes, a single passage) 
the pronoun itad in such expressions as ya ishah, 
yad itad, yaeti l fe, does not refer to something 
stated before; but expresses atbing well known, 
a thing to be met with generally in ordinary 
life* That it has the sense mentioned by him 
in the instances he quotes, is unquestionable. 
But this sense it derives from the fact that 
primarily, it means 'tins’; «.& it denotes * proxi¬ 
mity/ Now, the world in which one moves, 
and with which he is intimately acquainted, is 
from that point of view regarded by him as 
being ‘near;* *.e. having proximity; Hence, 
everybody in that world is spoken of as 
‘this*: (X) But this is not the only way in 
which things come to have nearness or proxi¬ 
mity, They may become near because they are 
actually before one; or, in the case of a writer, 
(2) because he bag just mentioned them, or (3) 


is going to mention them. Dr. Kielhom has 
given instances from the Mah&bhashya, in 
which e tad with yad has the first sense. I will 
give others in which it has the two other senses. 
Two of my instances have idam for itad ; 
which, however, makes no difference whatever, 

(2). a . Vol. I. p. .10, 1. 1. Yd chdpy itc 
bhavatd'prayuMd dbhimatdh sabdd &c. The 
words alluded to here have been given by 
Patanjali before, at the beginning of the 
argument. 

b . Vol. I. p. 31, last line. Ya esTia bhavatd 
varndndm arthavattaydm hitur upadishtd’rtha- 
mnto varnd, &c. This hetu has been given 
before and is here repeated. 

c . Vol. II, p. 86, 1. 3. Ya Ste samjndydm 
mdhvyante teshu &c. These have been men¬ 
tioned just before* 

d. Vol. II. p. 19, 1.19. Yad etat trintrachor 
grahanam (fee. The sfitra in which the affixes 
here spoken of occur, has been quoted just 
before* 

e. VoL II. p. 326, 1. 19, Na vaitka yuhto 
vipratishedhb y o'yam mb mayata* cha. The 
mpratishidha has been given in the last bnt one 
Varttika. 

/. Vol. III. p. 238,1. 9. Yat tv idaih vdrtti- 
Jcakdrah pathati &c. What is referred to by 
idam has been mentioned before, and is here 
repeated. 

3. a. Vol. II. p. 139,1.19. Yfpi hy eteta 
uttaram p¥atyaydh sishyanta &c. $tS refers to 
the terminations that follow. 

Here there are five instances in which itad 
with yad , and two in which idam with' yad, 
denote ‘proximity* to the passage in which 
they oconr. In six of these cases, the pronoun 
refers to things mentioned before; and in one, 
to things mentioned afterwards. A-nd j dare 
say a good many more instances will be fopnd, 
if a diligent search is made for them. I do 
not see why Patanjali should not, in the nature 
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of tilings, use etad to denote this sort of proxi¬ 
mity, and restrict himself to that conceived 
to exist in things well known to us. And the 
expression, or its several senses, are by no 
means peculiar to Patanjali, but are to be 
found in the language itself. The following 
Instances occur to me at the present moment; 
and doubtless a long list can be made out if 
necessary 

Yeyain prete vichikitsa man ashy e ,—Katha 
Up* (3 or I). 

Ya 6sha supt&shu jagarfci &c.— Ibid. (1) 

Yd’yam yogas tvaya pr6kto,— Bhagavadgttd , 
Ch. 6, v. 33. (2). 

Yad £tad anamaranam nama tad atinishpha- 
lam,— Kdd. (1) ’• 

Y6*yam baddko yudhi parikaras tena v6 &c.— 
Utt . B. ch. Act V. (2). 

Yentln&ia jagatsu Khandaparalur, &c.— 
Virach. Act II. (2). 

Yah punar. ayam ante’pard vikalpa &c. 
Sankara. Bh . Yol. I. (BibL Ind.) p. 434,1. 2 
(*)• 

So that it does hot appear to me that there 
is anything peculiar to Patanjali in this 
respect. He has used the expression under 
notice in those senses in which it is used 
elsewhere. Thus yds tv itdh in the Maurya 
passage, may, if the context require it, be 
taken to refer to some of the images already 
mentioned. 

2. Now as to the word samprati. Purdkalpa 
means 'ancient time,* a time so remote that 
nobody has a definite conception of it, and 
adyatve, as opposed to it, signifies ‘modem 
times.* But this is not the sense we require 
in the present passage, according to my trans¬ 
lation. For the Maurya family became extinct 
only about thirty-five years before Patanjali 
wrote, according to Prof. Groldstucker s view and 
mine; and consequently the time when it reigned 
cannot be spoken of as purdkalpa. The word 
jsamprati denotes ‘ now,* as opposed to a past 
time which is definite and not very remote; 
ft/nd tiiis is exactly the sense required in the 
passage nT| ^ flr discussion. I)r. Kielhom, how¬ 
ever, is led to think, from some of the instance* 
quoted by him, that the past time, implied by 
the present which the word sarnprati denotes, 
must refer to the same thing as that the present 
condition of which is expressed by that word. 
But this is by no means necessary. For nivdsa 


(Yoi. II. p. 314,1. 7) is spoken of by Patan* 
jali as the place where one lives now; while 
abhijana is the place where his ancestors lived. 
Here the past time implied by the word sem- 
prnti or ‘now,’ is hot the past of the man whose 
;present nivdsa is spoken of; hut refers to 
his ancestors. And even the sense attached to 
the word by Dr. Kielhom does not go entirely 
against my interpretation of the passage. We 
shall only have to Suppose that the images 
now under worship were the same as those 
sold by the Mauryas, and not. like them, or 
belonging to the same class with them. But 
this view I have rejected, after considerable 
deliberation. 

The third expression the sense of which Dr. 
Kielhom discusses, is yrdkalpitdh* He thinks 
that praialpayati means ‘to fashion or make 
one thing ont of another/ ‘ to produce a thing 
which did not exist before out of something 
else; * and that it is equivalent to nirvartayati. 
I feel no hesitation in saying that this sense 
does not appear to me to be at all appropriate, 
whether in the Mah&bMshya or elsewhere. In 
the expressions in which the genitive is spoken 
, of as prakalpita, is the genitive really produced? 
In grammar we speak of the ntpath or pro¬ 
duction of a termination, when it is applied to 
a base which did not possess it before, as the 
accusative is utpawna after the noun kata and 
the termination kta after the root krt (Vol. I* 
p. 441, 11. 3, 4). Is the genitive so produced 
here; and if it is, why should Patanjali never 
use in the innumerable places where the phrase 
occurs, the word wtpddaya&i, ss he does in these 
cases, or nirpartayati, instead of prakaUpayeit ? 
And how are we to translate the phrase a**- 
svdrah sthdni yaiuiM anundsikok prakalp&yaii 

(Yol. I. p. 16)?; that an original anusodru 
pi^duces a yan to be anwndstka ? How can 
we produce a thing such as a po t to be red ? 
The wofrd produce or utpatti is ont of place 
here; we can only say that an additional quality* 
anunasikatva is given to an. e xi s tin g thing 
yan. Again, when Patanjali says that the 
general rule operates after haying pratodpite 
the scope the special mle (VoL L p 46S> 
1 2; Ybb H* p* 127, L 5), does he mean “ after 
having produced Hhe scope of the special rule ?* 
Is not “.after having devised, arranged, or 
assigned scope to the special rule,** the proper 
translation P And, using theroot in He prfnu- 
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tire or non-cansal form, when Patanjali says 
vyapadtfo na prakalpati (Vol. L p. 61,1. 21), 
does he mean “ the appellation or description 
is not produced” ? Is not w the description 
does not fit,” the proper sense here F When 
he says e&m&nyavii&shau na prafartpetS, if what 


is general may become particular, and what is 
particular, general, he does not mean that 
eimdnya and vieesha are not ‘produced,’ but 
that they do not * fit each other/ the relation 
* does not hold,’ ‘ is not intelligible/ «not pro¬ 
per'; (Vol, I, p. 172,1.3). AvakdeahprakUptah 
(Vol, II* p. 297, 1 . 14) means the scope of the 
rules alluded to has been ‘devised,* ‘arranged' 
or ‘determined,* not ‘produced . 5 So also 


when mgrahanam is said to be scshaprakHptyar- 
tham (Vol* IIL p. 159, 1 * 1), the sense cannot 
be that M is used in VI. 3, 43 for producing 
&ka; for eSeha is not to be produced or 
transformed* The word occurs in (he very 
next gftfaa; and being a relative term equiva- 
t 6 ‘re m a inder * or ‘residue,’ it can have no 
same if M % with reference to which it is the 
residue, is not admitted in VI. 3, 43. So then 
eeihoprakfiptyartham means ‘for making s&Ka 
fit in with, answer to, or correspond with 
something else/ for giving an intelligible sense 
to the word. Again, if PafcaSjali meant by 
Vrakalpapati the same thing as nirvartayati, 
why does he, fond .as he is of the former word, 
not use it wfctoa he has occasion to apeak of 
the production of a ghtta or a too, or of 
but use nwrvariaya&i or harfoi only* 
Thus he speaks of the uwvritti of things which 
are made, not praklipti ; makes a ™av> ^ 
to a potter hum ghatam, not prakalpaya 
ghatam (Vol. I, p. 7,1L 2 and 3 from bottom) 
tte expestions Sdanam ninmrtayati not 
****** prdudpayati (Vol* I. p* 332, 1 ]»/ 

* 4 + 

several times (VoL I. pp. 440 and 441; Vol* 


HI. p. 56, 1 . 8 ), and not Jcataiii pratsalpayati, 
fas. fas. 

The central idea expressed by the root ilip 
is that of a plan, system, arrangement, device, 
mutual fitness or consistency. The genitive is 
prakalpita by the ablative in the place of the 
nominative in virtue of Pinini’s rule tasmdd 
ity uttarasya,i-e, it is devised, arrangedfor, led to 
by a logical necessity or conditions of propriety, 
and has thus to be understood. The original 
anusvaro yanarn anundsilcam prakalpayati, i.e. 

‘ devises or arranges that the yan which t*lr?s 
its place should be nasal.’ The anuevdra is a 
reason why the ■ substituted yan should be 
nasalized. The general rule devises, - arranges 
orplaKh but the scope'of the special rule from the 
whole available region, and then operates (in 
the part that remains). Similarly in all the 
other instances given above, it will be seen that 
Jitnees, propriety, devising or planning is the 
I 80nse evolved. It win also be observed that 
that which is spoken of as the pralealpaka is, 
or involves, a reason or a principle which 
justifies, explains,-or determines something else, 
and makes the prakalpaha fit in with or answer 
to the prakdlpita; while that which is nirvar- 
taka produces a thing that did not exist before, 
ahd possesses voluntary agency only. Thus 
then, in the- passage under discussion, the 
images were devised, fitted, or made to answer 
by the Mapryas who wanted gold, i.e., to 
answer or fit in with their desire for gold, just as 
iteha answers to or fits in with ni in VI. 3 43 
or viediha with sdmdnya, or the vyapadSsa (des! 
cription or appellation) with the nature of the 
thing alluded to; the genitive with the previous 
ablative or the following locative, the anundsi- 
katva with the anusvara and the province of 
the general rule with that of the special rule. 
In other wards, they 'were used as means fit 
for the end, the attainment of gold. 


IBS ntPOKTAHagor BABIY DKAVIDIAN 
IaEEKRATTJB*. 

printtd and 


JUOUJibliA W I6A. 


aftertwenty-seven years’ waiting. The book coi 
amts of nine sections, 851 pages.” 

It is now some thirty yean since I mac 
acquaintance with this work, one of the moi 
ancient Tamil compositions extant; but, being n 
Tamil scholar, I could only do so at second-ham 
the occasion for which was the following •— 
„■***?* J?“ lrettera frontier ofthe Souther 
«j*|M Country and Northern Maiatoyfrequer 
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carved monumental stones maybe observed near 
many villages. They are known as virgaU, and 
record the death of some village hero, whose 
figure is carved in the lower compartment, often 
with some accompaniments indicative of the cause 
in which he fell. 

These, in a large number of cases, are seen to 
be cattle; and the frequency with which they are 
repeated led me to the conclusion that a practice 
had prevailed there, like that of the cattle-lifting 
so common on the Borders between Scotland and 
England in the 14th to the 16th centuries. The 
examples, however, of such encounters are not 
confined to frontier villages of opposing States, 
but occur promiscuously. Now, as the exclusive 
constitution of an Indian village tends to isolate 
it from the cultivation of friendly relations with 
its neighbours, it seemed probable that the bolder 
spirits of one township might occasionally take 
advantage of a favourable opportunity to pounce 
upon the cattle of another, especially among the 
communities which I have elsewhere described as 
constituting the predatory classes. 1 These, in 
Uie districts to which I refer, are the B6da and 
Marava Tribes. Conversing with my native 
instructor on the subject, I was struck with the 
coincidence between the cattle-raids described in 
the second section of the Tolkdppiycm and the 
sculptured effigies of the virgals. 

As well as I can recollect, tiiat section refers to 
the subject of clandestine marriage, as well as 
to that of cattle-lifting, the connection between 
which at first sight ^ is not apparent. The former 
I passed over, as not then connected with my 
inquiries; but the latter, which appears to be 
mpre particularly described under the of 
pasidadigdram, contains t an animated account 
of the practice of cattle-lifting, which is said to 
be “ the origin ,of all warswhile the term for 
cattle, pasu, literally a cow, is said to represent 
not only kine, but all harmless creatures, and 
includes women, young unmarried persons of 
both sexes, children, <fec. In a series of animated 
stanzas, the plan, progress, and results of the raid 
are vividly described under the title of vechi- 
turei , from the badge, vechi (Ixora Goccinia ), 
a plant worn by the leader and his men, followed 
by the pursuit, karendei , of the plunderers and 
the rescue of the spoil. 

My object in calling attention to this composi¬ 
tion, is, to suggest that a full translation will 
probably throw light on the ethnological condition 
of the early population of the south, particularly 
of that portion which I have designated as the 
predatory tribes. It further occurs to me that 


1 Jowr . Ethnological Society, N. 3. Vol. I. p. 112 (I860). (1870); Indian Antiquary. Vol. XT. p. 26. 

! Jvur. Ethnological Society, ft S . Vol II. p. 404 * Ellis, CiwuJ, p. 160. 


the mention in the same section of irregnlar 
marriages, may refer to the capture of the bride 
by violence, instead of acquiring her by the more 
civilized practice of courtship and purchase. 
Nowhere is this practice found in greater force 
at the present day, than in Australia. 

According to Professor Huxley’s arrangement 
of the varieties of the human race,«the indigenous 
population of Australia presents one of the best 
marked of all the types or principal forms of 
mankind, * With them he associates lt the so- 
called Mil-tribes who inhabit the interior of the 
Bakkan in Hindustan, and the ancient Egyp- 
tomta.”* It need not, therefore, be a matter of sur¬ 
prise if similar habits, with regard to intestine 
plunder and marriages by violence, •present 
themselves in their Hindu representatives. The 
Hindus recognise eight descriptions of marriage*, 
two of which, the most ancient, are characterized 
as accomplished by force. That called irdkkadan 
is thus described ,— u when bold men, becoming 
enamoured of a damsel adorned with large orna¬ 
ments of gold, resolve to seize .her by force; this 
is the marriage-rite peculiar to the broad 
and high-shouldered giants, who wander over 
the earth exhibiting their prowess.” Stall more 
applicable to the Australian mode is the paiid- 
cha, union, in which “the possession of the 
persons of females is obtained, while under the 
protection of their non-consenting relations, by 
violence, and in a state of insensibility.”* The 
term paUdcha is applied to an ancient* and 
now obsolete, Dr&vidian dialect; and the name 
itself is used as one of opprobrium applicable to 
evil spirits, a relic ol which hi found in the 
demonolatry, or devil-worship as it is called, of 
the rudest aboriginal races of the south. May 
it not, therefore, have been the original generic 
name of the predatory tribes of the Infio- 
Australoid group ? 

These crude ideas, founded on some hasty 
detached notes made to assist the memory many 
years ago, are merely thrown out as incitements 
to those qualified by knowledge and opportunity 
io investigate the archaic study of Tamil, which 
has been so largely altered by later iryan, 
interference. 

The author of the Toflcdppiyam, Tiranadumagai, 
is represented to have been the principal disciple 
of Agastya, deriving his name of Tolkfipptyanir 
from his native places which caused him to» employ 
it as the title of his great work. But it is by no 
means improbable that the Telk&ppiyam is of 
older origin and is a remnant of an 
Dr&vigian literature that flourished before the 
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immigration of the Bx&bmm^c&l missioimries 
from the north* In that qasethe Tolkdppiyam, 
and other contemporary archaic writings, would 
furnish a valuable nrim* of classical and ethno¬ 
logical lore. And my purpose in this communi¬ 
cation is to express a hope that some of the 
alumni of the Madras University may be induced 
to explore its recesses, in the hope of throwing 
light on the normal literature, manners, customs, 
Ac., of their own land ; following the example of 
their distinguished countrymen in Bombay and 
Bengal. 

Attention is not now called to this object for 
the first time. Fifteen years ago Mr. Grover, 
supported by the authority of several competent 
judges, pointed out how great is the mass of early 
BiAvidian, especially Tamil, literature upon which 
“ total neglect has fallen. Overborne by Brah- 
znanic legend, hated by the Bi^hmans, it has 
not had a chance of obtaining the notice it 
so much deserves ” # ♦ # # “ To raise these 
books in public estimation* to exhibit the true 
products of the Br&vidian mind, would be a task 
worthy of the ripest scholar and the most 
enlightened Government. I would especially 
draw attention to the eighteen books that are 
said to have received the sanction of the Madura 
College, and are among the oldest specimens of 
Briyidian literature. Any student of Dr&vidian 
writings would be able to add a score of equally 
▼aluabk books. If these were carefully edited 
they would form a body of UrAvidian 
of the highest value.** 

W. Elliot, ».ba 
Wotfoh*, m January 1887 . 

We Headers of this. Journal will, ere now, have 
heard, with sorrow, of the recent death of Sir 
Walter ElHot. In publishing, with but melan- 
oholy pleasure, this his last contribution to these 
the Editors wish to express their extreme 
regret at being no longer able to count i*™ 

* their contributors, and their gratitude for 
the valuable papers sent by him from rime to 
time, despite his great age and the physical infir¬ 
mities which latterly were almost overwhelming. 

J. F. Flux. 

B. 0. Temple. 

™ DAT8 OP SAMCAJtAOHABTA. 
Beforing to llr. Fleet's note on this subject \ 
pag* 411 above, it is of interest to note that i 




i the tradition prevalent in the “gracious teacher’s’' 
, native land favours Mr. K. B. Pathak’s date for 
t Bamkar&chirya (AD. 788-820)rather than that 
proposed by Messrs. K. T. Telang and Fleet Cc 
A. B. 590-655). ' 

“At the time of this successful war,” so runs 
the Kirajotpatti, “there was bom as the son (or 
incarnation) of Mahadeva (Siva) a celebrated 
genius. It was he who was afterwards known as 

Saahkar&ch&rya,” 

... ® Ml of glaring anachronisms, 

like, almost without exception, all 1 native his¬ 
tories} and the Perum&l in whose reign “this 
successful war” is said to have taken plaee is said 
to have been appointed ruler of Kerala by An«- 
kundi-Kpshnarflya in A.D. 427.” 

Moreover,, this same Chfa-aman-PerumAl is 
recorded, in the KiraMpatti, to have embraced 
Islam, and set out for Mecca I! 

Here the confusion seems to be jworse confound¬ 
ed; and. a puppet Vijayanagar king of the 
sixteenth century A.D. is-mixed up in the work 
TOth a fang who set out for Mecca,' and who is 
said to have_ landed at that place and had an 
interview with the Prophet himself oh the very 
first day of the first year of the Hijrdi i ‘ 

But, ihongh a at first sight appeal hopeless 
to get at the truth, the tradition of the tW 
setting out for Mecca does appear to rest on 
* basis Arabs may generally be trusted 

to state facts; and it is important in the first place 
to notice that the author of the Tilrnfat-vX- 
I Mujahidin (written in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century) notices this tradition, only to 

discredit the date assigned in it. He says*_ 

“Touching the erect time when this event oc¬ 
curred, there is no certain information; but there 
appears good ground for the supposition that it 
happened about two hundred years after the 

Arfh,La«SL^ 

to a feet, moreover, now well known to all, that 
«to king was buned at Zaphar, instead of on the' 
Arabian Coast of the Red Sea, at which place 

nL^ST. by C7ery oae ’ md » indeed 
n^.focked toon account-Of its virtues.” And 

the king of whom tins tale is told is v 
the people of that part of the worfd As-StadrA 
whilst the tradition of his -disappeamnee is very’ 
common tfaoughout the population generally rf 
Mafabar, whether. Moslems.or Pagans/although 
the latter wonld believe that he has been tak£ 


I t‘ I >A.*ssr2i2ic , sssa 

wthar by a 

•ss^-xair® 1 * 


1 Eowlaadmu’s translation; jgg^ 
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up into heaven, 5 and 8t511 continue to expect his 
descent;, on which account they assemble at 
Cranganore and keep ready there wooden shoes 
and water, and on a > certain night of the year 
burn lamps as a kind of festival in honour of his 
memory.” 

The tradition that he went to Mecca is as strong 
now as it was in the time when the Tahafat- 
ul-Mvjahidin was written; and it is certainly very 
curious in this connection that the Maharfijfis of 
Travancore, on receiving the sword at their coro¬ 
nations, have even nowadays to declare 4 :_“I 

will keep this sword until the Uncle who has gone 
to Mecca returns.” I inserted a query, asking 
if any of your readers could verify for* me the 
fact, which X had on the authority of an Arab 
living' on the outskirts of Zafh&r, the place men¬ 
tioned in the Tahaf at-ul-MujahuUn; namely 
Abdul R ahfm&n S&miri, a Hindu (S&miri=Samari¬ 
tan = worshipper of the calf; Kordn, S. 20) king 
of Malabar lies buried at that place, and on 
his tombstone, still in existence, there is inscribed 
that he reached that place in A.H, 212, and died 
there A.H. 210. These dates correspond with the 
years AD. 827-28 and 831-32. 

I am not aware that any one has answered the*. 
query; either in this Journal, or elsewhere. And 
1 myself have done my best to obtain exact in¬ 
formation on the subject, both from the Resident 
at Aden, and from other Bourses; but so far with¬ 
out result. 

If, therefore, my Arab's information is correct, 
it is pretty nearly certain that Ch&raxn&n-Feru- 
mal, “ the Uncle” of the Mabar&j&s of Travancore, 
“who has gone to Mecca,” vacated his throne 
some time about AD. 827. 

This date obtains additional probability from 
the feet that the Kollam Era of the Mal&y&lis 
commenced on the 25th August, AD. 825. And it 
can be very easily understood how an important 
' event like the vacating of his throne by a poten¬ 
tate like Chdram&n-Ponmi&l, was selected to 
mark the commencement of the era. It may be 
further noted in this connection that the Tahafat- 
uUMujahidin, and a number of M&ppilla manu¬ 
scripts that 1 have seea,-aH say that ChdraanAn- 
PerumAl lesided for some time at'Shahr on the 
Arabian Coast, before moving on to Tkfhftr where 
he died. This accounts naturally for the interval 
between the end of the year 825 A.D. and the 
. year 827 AJ)., when he is said to have reached 
Zafitftr; 

It follows from the above that if “ thegr&crious 


teacher" Baihkariciarya was, aa lEala/tirtiadi- 
tion assert*, a contemporary ct Chiram&n4*em- 
mU, his probable date vraa in the list quarter of 
&e ninth century A.D.; and this agree* with Mr. 
K B. Pathak’a Tie* of -fee evidence 
by him. 

W. Looak. 

Easthffl, Caticvt, February 4th, 1887. 


THE ARYAN SECTION AT THE SEVENTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS HELD AT VIENNA 

The Seventh International Congress of 
Orientalists which met at Vienna in the last a*y* 
of September, 1888, was marked tinrougboat by 
the num e r ical strength of the attendance, the high 
average of the papers read, and the hearty recep¬ 
tion given to its members by the Government and 
public of the Austrian Capital. 

The Congress held its first sitting on Monday, 
September 27th; and,—after openingepeecbes from 
its Patron, Hk Imperial and Royal Hi gh-n^ the 
Archduke Regnier, the Minister at Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Dr. Gautach von Frankentkorm, and.the 
Burgomaster of Vienna,-rDr. UMt, the President 
Baron von Kremer, lately Minister of Commerce, 
gave a spirited account of the growth of Oriental 
science in the past and of its present 
dwelling especially upon its great importance for 
a country like Austro-Hungary, which is connec¬ 
ted by so many links with the East. 

Immediately after the opening sitting the Con- 
gross broke up into sections, which were aa 
follows:—L a. Arabic; I. b. Semitic; IL Aryan; 
IQ. African-Egyptian; IY. Central and Further 
Asian; and Y. Malayo-Polynesian. InthefoHoyr- 
ing refjtojt we intend to give, as fer as the 
abstracts 'of the papers and aummaries of the 
discussions kindly sent us will allow, a <y »n p te fr 
record of* the Aryan Section's work, restricting 
ourselves* in respect to the rest of the Congress’ 
proceedings to a notice of such 
as may interest Indian readers. 

After unanimously electing Prof. Yon Roth, oi 
Tubingen, as presi de n t, and Pfcjofe* Wefesr, of 
Berlin, and Lignana, of Rome, as vme-presidmxta, 
the Aryan Section listened first to. Mr. G A 
Grierson, of the Bengal Civil Service, who laid 
before it a note by himself and JP*; AF.RadoM 
Moemle, suggesting a sy*t«mst|o mamp.cf th* 

w mi fi y n Tangnagr* 13 ui was supported 
by written communications from Messrs Barth, O. 


5 Probably. an aUusiou to the tradition embodied.m 
tiw ahronofiWL marking the 

py am meant he went to heaven with his body;” the ralne 
of which is, mifie fiaH yuge chronology, 1,258,7*4 dm, 
and which corresponds with 9$ July 4 m AD^os wmoh 


date it ieneedleM to point o«t the Prophet bad not hew 
bos*. 

m fraes s ri m y London tm$ 

p.UL ‘ 
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Cowell, Oust, Max Muller, Sir Monier 
McBrier-Wffiiams, Host, Sajrce and SeUart. 

Mr. Grierson’s motion was followed by a highly 
interesting paper of Prof. Cecil Bendall, of 
the British Museum and University College, 
London, who exhibited a fragment of a commen¬ 
tary on the Ghdndra-vydkarana, purchased by 
him in Nep& in 1884, and also facsimiles of an 
inscription from Bihar in the Calcutta Museum, 
both In a character hitherto unnoticed. The 
prominent feature of this writing is a small 
triangular ornament (apex uppermost) at the 
top of each mdtrd. Several letters, as Prof. 
TUnfoll pointed out from a diagram, which 
he had prepared from tracings, were of archaic 
shapes, not easily paralleled from other Indian 
alphabets. Other archaisms were the absence of 
a distinct symbol for ft medial, so that fori ap¬ 
pealed exactly like fora. Prof. Bendall suggested 
that the alphabet represented one of the lost 
Upis referred to in the Lcditavistara as well as 
in Jain works. 3h the discussion which followed 
upon this important communication, Prof. E. 
Kuhn, of Munich, observed, that there exist 
some points of resemblance between the alphabet 
discovered by Prof. Bendall and the ink-written 
form of the Kamboja alphabet, as represented on 
Plate HI. of Bumouf and Lassen’s JSssai sur le 
Pdii. He refrained, however, from drawing any 
farther inferences, since he considered the simi¬ 
larity between those Wo alphabets merely due to 
the writing-material having been originally the * 

2hr. JT. 36. Poliak, late physician at the Teher&n 
Court, announced the completion of a Ghrman- 
Ptrmem Dictionary t now ready for the printer. 

Pwf Georg Bohler, then called attention to 
some valuable scientific contributions, received 
from India: tri». a specimen of the Atkcurvar&fa- 
hk4&f* by Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Ydma- 
ftAafclryrf* Lwgdnuidmna, edited by Dr. p. 
Peterson, .and a paper of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
o* too CKdU&y* Inscription*. With reference 
to the communication from Dr: Peterson, Dr. 
XWboro stated* that, though he could not for 
the {resent accept Dr. Peterson's views as to 
the identity of V& man a , the author of the. 
Imgfamiiz c ma and Yfimana, the compiler of 
pari <*the K&t%k&.Vritii, he was glad to have' an 
mmk m Sif f A «Mtij$sQg W tie higl -nine of 

, Vfefer Hfl, t olWlnlNii^ then laid before tie 
A Mi «citioal efitjua at the 
CWs she been published by 


Messrs. Triibner & Co. The text, as given in this 
new edition, is based principally on the hitherto un¬ 
published early commentaries, whereas all existing 
editions give the text as represented in the 
comparatively modern commentary of KullUka. 
Copious selections from six unpublished com¬ 
mentaries form the subject of a separate 
publication by Dr. Jolly; the first two fasciculi 
of which work have appeared in the Bibliotheca, 
Indica, in 1885 and 1886; under the title of 
Manutikdsarhgraha. 

Prof, Bamkrishna G. Bhandarkar, of Poona, 
next read a learned and exhaustive report, 
entitled “ Principal Results of my last two years’ 
studies in Sanskrit Manuscripts and Literature, 
with particular reference to the Sacrificial Ritual 
and the PaSchar&tra System.” The merits of 
Prof. Bhandarkar’s work having been duly noticed 
by Dr. Biihler, the section proposed and passed, 
by acclamation, a vote of thanks to the political 
agent and chiefs of Kafchi&wad, and the Bombay 
Government, to whom the Congress was mainly 
indebted for the presence of so distinguished a 
representative ctf native Indian learning. 

Lastly, Prof Weber, of Berlin, reported on a 
Benares Edition (1885) of an extract from the 
KhalavaMrachap&tikd, “ smack in the moUth of 
the wicked,” under the synonymous title of Bur* 
jandsyachaj? failed, and composed by the same 
author Rajavallabha. The date of this composi¬ 
tion is now settled by the verses on the first page ' 
to be quite modern, viz. A.D. 1844,'as was con¬ 
jectured by Prof. "Weber in his paper, “ On two 
pamphlets in favour of the Magas or SAkadvi- 
piya-BrAhmaps,” in the Monateberichte of the 
Berlin Academy, 1880, p. 69. At the end of the 
extract the names of the same Pandits (except 
one) are given in support of the truth of the 
context, and the names of nine more Pandits are 
added, four of whom, according to a statement of 
Prof. Garbe’s (who sent, the little work to Prof. 
Weber) are still-living in Benares. The author 
claims for the Magas superiority over the other 
members of the Br&hman caste, and it is a very 
curious fact, that he has found the full support 
for his claim of many learned men in the very 
capital of Br ahm ani sm . • Prof, Weber - believes 
that the Magas go back to an old mission of the 
Mlthra-cult, the members of which, after their 
amval in In d i a (about the first 'two centuries 
Ap*), were incorporated into the BrAhinap caste- 1 
At the end of the first sitting, Prof Brnst 
Wi ndlsch , of Leipric, very appropriately remind- 
0d the section of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birthday of the late Horace Hayman Wilson* 


W'fcta'* m the tfeywyoMi in Hat JCnnUbtrickU, W», pp. 468,4M. 
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whidi had occurred on the day before (September 
S 6 th). After some touching remarks from the 
President, Prof, von Roth, on the personal cha¬ 
racter of that great pioneer of Tnrhqn philology 
in Europe, the members honoured his memory by 
rising from their seats. 

Tuesday, September 23th .—The second sitting 
opened with a most valuable paper from Dr. R. 
Hoernle, who exhibited a very ancient Bakh&ll 
JffS. scarcely later than 1,000 A.D., important 
both for the archaic form of the &&rad& character, 
in which it is written, and its contents. It was 
discovered- a few years ago in the PaEjab, and 
expounds one of the ancient systems of Hindu 
arithmetic, re m a rk able for many of its technical 
features, as e* < 7 . its peculiar use of the sign + for 
minus. 

Prof Lignana, of Rome, followed with a 
paper in Italian on those puzzling figures of Vedic 
mythology, the Navagvdh and Datagvdh. After a 
careful examination of the passages in the 
Bigveda, from which light as to their real-charac¬ 
ter might be gathered. Prof. Lignana traced some 
affinities between these mythological conceptions 
of the Vfidic Aryans and certain obscure Italian 
divinities, the names of which appear to be pre¬ 
served only in the epigraphic remains of the 
Marsi and Volsci. 

The next paper, read by Prof. P. Hunfelvy, of 
Budapest, treated of the origin of the Roumanian 
Language,—a much contested question, which 
was further discussed by Profe. Ludwig and 
Hasdeu.' 

Captain R. C. Temple then gave a short 
account of his edition of the late Dr. Fullon’s 
Dictionary of Hindustdnt Proverbs , explaining the 
method pursued in carrying out the work and 
reporting the progress made. Prof Weber 
expressed his satisfaction at Captain Temple’s 
publication, as being the first step towards the 
fulfilment of the wishes of 'the previous Con¬ 
gress* 

A short paper on the Sanskrit names of precious 
stones, communicated by Dr. K. Glaser, of 
Trieste, as a specimen from his glossary of old 
Indian natural history terms, concluded the pro¬ 
ceedings of this day's sitting. 

Wednesday, Sept, 29.—In opening 'the third 
sitting the President announced the completion 
in print of Dr. ,Buhler*s new Translation of 
Mona, which was about to be issued as one of 
the volumes of Prof Max Muller’s Sacred 
Books of the East . * 

Brot E. Lemnann, of StrassbUrg, next made 
•oine interesting remarks on' the MS. of the 


Ahgavijjd, which Prof Bhandarkar had brought 
over from India to lay before the Congress. 
Prof. Leumtom pointed out that the MS. is of 
very high interest, as it probably belongs to a 
group of Jain texts altogether different from the 
canonical texts, represented by the Mgas, 
Upd/hgas, etc. The Angavtjjd seems to range in 
age with the Angas, and to refer to the previous 
sacred literature (called Pikvas or Punas) by the 
words st an d ing at the head of each <*>h a pt e r: viz. 
dhapuvvam khalu , etc., which Prof. Leumann takes 
for yathdp&rvam khalu, etc. As nothing is more 
desirable than some new light thrown on these old 
Ptirva texts, which have been lost for centuries, 
the importance of a text like the Angavyjd, is 
sufficiently, evident. The MS. in question is, 
however, not complete, and gives, perhaps, only 
the last third of the whole Angwnjjd, 

Prof H. Jacobi, of Kiel, followed with an 
extremely suggestive paper on Jainism and the 
worship of gjishpa, a somewhat full abstract 
of which is sure to meet with ready acceptance cm 
the part of our readers. Prof. Jacobi pointed 
out that Buddha and Mahkvira may be looked 
upon as founders of monastical orders, caring 
little for the religious needs of the laity. But, as 
an order of monks cannot exist without a lay com¬ 
munity devoted to them, it afterwards became a 
necessity to provide for laymen a meed and cult 
suitable to their moral and religious condition. 
This necessity must have made itself stall more felt 
when the order spread Beyond the country of its 
origin. Now, the chief propagation of Jainism 
seems to have taken place about the middle of 
the, third century B, C. under Aryamahigiri and 
Suhastin, the latter of whom converted Ktmffia, 
the grandson of Aidka,‘ because the list of thirsts 
in the KcdpasiUra ascribes more disciples, gvmas, 
hulas, and iakhds to these than.to any 

others,- and . from the names,of some and 
Sdhhds we may conclude, that the new creed had 
then spread over the valley of the Ganges and 
beyond as far as Sur&shtra. In this tract of • 
country there flourished, as statedly Megasthoris, 
the worship of Kyiahpv ^ that 

tamd» scarcejytcmched by g rdhmamml tfreofagy; 
and in order to make convta^e m great numbei*. 
the Jain monks had not only, as tiuj were wont 
to ^totnferatet^^ «*** 

blend it with their own creed, According to 
the Jains, Syistina was a rdftiwn of Arialu 
fhe Ttrthakara; and ® the hiaL 
ioiy cf that prophet is related the whale Lsjgssid 

of Krishna,- differing m mm» dried* 
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Am in the Antakridda&d the conversion arid 
testification of the wives, etc., of K ri shna, is naarra- 
Wmths typical style of the Mg**? and it is also 
stated there, that Krishna, after Ms death, had 
to undergo severe punishment in hell, hot is, in a 
very distant future, to become a Tirthakara* 
called amiLTniL. All this shows that the Jains, 
though fully- admitting the divine dignity of 
ifTnflhTyLj made him appear as decidedly inferior 
to their own saints, but used his legend as the 
keystone, on which to build their phantastical 
cosmogony; for they have invented after the model 
of the'Legend of Krishna 9 Varudtvas, 9 Vdsu- 
<Uvas t and 9 PraUvdsudevas, which make up, to¬ 
gether with the 24 Tirthctkaras and. 12 dialer a ^ 
vartins, the 68 great personages of their cosmogony, 
the Tri8h€uhti6dldhajmru8ha. ' As the worship 
of TT piaiipA did not prevail in BiM-r, the land in 
which Buddhism and Jainism took their origin,, 
the influence exercised by the Krishna Legend 
upon the development of Jain mythology, proves 
the spread of that creed in countries where Krishna 
was worshipped as a national hero. It proves, be- 
sides, that converts to Jainism continued then, just 
as in modem times, to worship the gods whom they 
had worshipped before their conversion.-^-In the 
discussion which followed. Hr. Grierson drew 
the writer’s attention to the fact that in Eastern, 
Hindustan, the popular division of Jains was 
into Vaishpavas and non-Vaishpavas. The for¬ 
mer worshipped Krishna, while the latter did not, 
and each division claimed itself as orthodox, and 
stigmatised the other as heretical. Fret Weber 
stated, is his opinion, that the J$in creed has 
grown wp under the influence of the heroic stage 
of the Krishna Legend and worship, which the 
Jain priests were obliged to- amalgamate with 
their own tenets, in order to win the people 
over: while the origin of the Kpishna myth, 
especially in relation to the name V&fiuddva.is still 
involved in obscurity. Trol. Weber aka directed 
rtteafcw Wlp the Met, tirnt Ptpini (iv. 8,98) men- 
hws worriuppers both of Y&gudfiva and Aijuna 1 
Sertfolloirea» rery learned paper,by Mr. G. A- 
Wthe Medtowl 

tun «T H3tidaatfcn, with.epeiM niecenee to 
^ iwttor fart desired todrawak. 

«taocineti*tnuMsof t 

jaresent time, much <jf 
* B ***»** , *d Vw« oifl,.«a «a o* i* 

<# OTW nine lroadied anttlore, 
^ m«»re-ytoe.detaae oomjfmng then- work.. 
qoeywy Bet eemea mote tiwn tire thousand 
mwiiwnyi ! ®te oobjeote dealt iiith 


these authors included commentaries on gram¬ 
matical works, and histories with dates: and 
owing to a custom which Hindi writers had of 
dating their works and naming their patrons* 
many MSS., which would otherwise be of small 
value, would be found useful by the historical 
student* After briefly noticing the earlier verna¬ 
cular poets down to Chand Barddi, Mr. Grier¬ 
son stated that the first solid ground we come 
upon, is the great upheaval caused by tbe 
rise of the Vadshriava sects at the end of the 
fourteenth century. Thereafter we cam he pretty 
certain as to the steps of our research. The author 
then gave a history of the Yemaeulax Literature 
of Hindustan during the 15th and 16th centuries. 
He dealt specially with Malik Muhammad 
JAyasi, author of the JPadmdvati, Stir HAS, and 
Tulsl BAs. The Padmdvatt heshowed to be found¬ 
ed on the historical facts of the Siege of OMtaur 
by Al&u’ddtn Khilji in the 13th century, but MaUk 
Muhammad had changed the hero’s name, and had 
also borrowed largely from the Story of Tfdayana 
and the Ratndvalt. With regard to Stir BAs, Mr. 
Grierson was able to prove, that the current ac¬ 
counts were legendary, and to give for the first 
time the poet’s autobiography. The influence of 
Tulsl BAs over the daily life of the masses of 
India was very great, as he had saved Hindustan 
from the T&ntrik obscenities of Saivism. * A 
complete list of this poet’s works, and a descrip¬ 
tion of his style was then given. The modem 
editions of his works were declared to be very cor¬ 
rupt, and' a critical edition to be most desirable. 
After the reading of the paper, photographs of 
autograph pages of the Rdmdyanp, and of a deed 
of arbitration in Tula! Dfts’s own handwriting, 
were exhibited. 

Mr. Grierson’s note, which has been already 
mentioned, suggesting a survey of the various 
dialects of India, was then again brought for¬ 
ward, and a resolution was proposed by Prof. 
Buhler, and seconded by Prof. Weber, urging 
on the Government of British India the propriety 
of commencing - this most important work. It 
was stated that in India at this moment many 
specialists could be found, who would give volun¬ 
tary assistance. The officials employed by Gov¬ 
ernment to search for Sanskrit Manuscripts 
oould, at the same time, search for. equally im¬ 
portant works in the Medimval Vernaculars. 
The' resolution was, carried by acclamation and 
signed by all the scholars present. 

The sitting fittingly terminated with a further 
contribution to the Literature of Jainism, an 
Aiwk dur le Myths de Prishabha, is promts* 


* See In&tche fittsdrf#*, V«L n. p. 410/ 
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Ttrthcnlcara dee Jainas , by M. L. de Milloue, of 
Lyons. 

Thursday, September 30 th .—Captain B. C. 
Temple .opened the proceedings by a short re¬ 
ference to the Sir Bdnjhd of Wftris Sh&h 
Sh&h, expressing a hope that it might be some day _ 
made available to European scholars in a properly 
worked out edition, as it was acknowledged by the 
natives of Pan jab to be the best specimen Of their 
language in existence. 

After a short paper on phonetics by Prof. 
Orandjean, the President, Prof. V on Roth, gave an 
ingenious explanation of several difficult passages 
in the Vedas which had hitherto puzzled interpre¬ 
ters and translators. He showed by a large num¬ 
ber of convincing examples, that it was a common 
license of the Vddic language, to express gram¬ 
matical relations, which are the same in a group 
of nouns, by affixing the corresponding case-end¬ 
ing to only one of them, and leaving the rest in 
frliA form of simple stems. The fact that this 
expedient for avoiding a lengthy repetition of 
identical case-endings had not been noticed hy 
grammarians. Native or European, has to account 
for many vagaries of ancient and modem 
exegesis. 

Prof, H. Sohuehardt communicated Prof 
Ascoli’B regret at his not having been able to 
comply with the resolution passed at the Berlin 
Congress, which had entrusted to him and. 
Pro£ J. Schmidt the task of framing a uni¬ 
form system of phonetic transliteration of the 
Sanskrit Zend languages. That this state¬ 
ment was received with a feeling almost of relief 
is highly characteristic of the state of stagnation 
into which the cause of transliteration has been 
lately allowed to lapse, owing to too numerous 
attempts at settling that difficult question without 
due regard to practical convenience. Profb. Von 
Both and Weber accordingly asked the Section 
to cancel the commission it had given at the 
Berlin Congress to the above-named scholars. 

• Dr. GK B abler laid before the Section a speci¬ 
men of Mr. J. F. Fleet's forthcoming volume on 
the Gupta, Inscription?, and a eopy of the plates to 
accompany them. He pointed out the, great, 
merits of the work, as well as its lp$h-importance 
for the epigraphy and history of India, and 
gave expression to his deep regret that the Go¬ 
vernment of India had felt compelled by finaafcnal 
considerations to order the abolition of the post 
of epigraphist, so worthily fflled ^ J 
Fleet. Captain B. C. Temple concuiwed in the 
views expressed, and strongly insisted on th* 
necessity of the continuance of the epigraphs 
researches. With Tefereaoe to the remarks of 
Dr. Buhler and Qapti Temj&C a motion was pro¬ 


posed by Dr; Kielhom, and seconded by Prof. 
Weber and Prof C. Bend&ll, to the effect: 
“ That this Section begs strongly to recommend 
to the notice of the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India the importance to 
students of Oriental History and Philology, both 
European and Indian, of such an office as that 
of the Epigraphist to the Government of India, 
and that it earnestly hopes for its speedy revival. 
In passing this resolution the Section trusts 
that the excellent results obtained and the high 
merits displayed by Mr. Fleet, while holding the 
post, will not be overlooked.” This resolution 
was carried by acclamation, and the memorial 
was signed by^all the members present 
Dr. M. A Stein, of Budapest, read a paper on the 
ancient topography of the Hindu Ktlsh region 
and the P&mir, and some fresh light was thrown on 
those interesting localities by a more thorough 
examination of a difficult passage in the Avesta. 
Dr. Stein identified the Paropanisus of the clastic 


geographers, the modern Hindu-Kdsh, with the 
Upairi-saena of the Avesta. The local traditions 
about the Hindu-EAsh, as recorded by ancient 
and modem travellers, still preserve the legend, 
alluded to in its Zend name, which literally 
means “ higher than eagles (can fly).” 

Prof E. Kuhn, of Munich, then treated of the 
Hindu Kttsh dialects, which, in his opinion. 


form together with the Kaa ml rt and the GHp«r 
Languages a separate group within the body 
of Indo-Aryan languages. Two sub-divisions of 
these dialects can be distinguished by some 


phonetical peculiarities; and a table giving the 
numerals from one to twenty of the different 
dialects, enabled Prof. Kuhn to show the various 
grades of relationship between them. Having 
mentioned some words remarkable for their anti¬ 
quity; the writer proceeded to state that the 
‘Gipsy language is not related in particular to 
any one of these dialects, but is rather to be 
considered as the result of the mixing up ot 
several dialects- He expressed, however, has be¬ 
lief, that further informatics* on the KnmmbA 
Xdtnguage is required before a more thorough 
philological treatment of these divert* cam be 
attempted. In the discossfon winch followed 
upon this interesting address Mi juste* was 
done to-the scientific merit* of Prof. KM• 
research by Mr. Grierson, and Profs. Himfstey 
^Burichardfc. Mr. C. G. Leland* of theTJhated 


instead of iumtmgr tbe iyn4f/atmu of ’» i agb 
Indian tongae a* the ong&i of to® »W 
g-uage. Prof- KrUm dookred War wa. 

■oareea- 
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The last but not least interesting event of fhia 
da/s sitting was a paper, by Mr. Leland himself, 
on the origin of the Gipsy Language. After 
relating some singular information he had received 
some years ago from a Hindu in London as to the 
existence of a vagabond tribe in Northern India 
who called t h e m selves Hdzu and their language 
BAirmni, Mr. Leland stated, as the result of the * 
studies which he and the late Prof. Palmer had 
since devoted to the Subject, his full belief in the 
Hindu's story: vw. that there exists in Tndm a 
tribe of wanderers, bom Hindus, who from some 
pecnliar incident have received, in addition to the 
name of BAm, that 'of Tir&baltts or Syrians, 
though they are really nothing of the kind. 
They speak a language very much in common 
with that of the Gipsies of Europe, whom they 
resemble in all other respects. The grave objec¬ 
tion, that the most diligent independent inquiries 
in India have faded to reach these Tir&balds or 
BAm* was met by Mr. Leland with a reference 
to a very angular language, known as Shelta 
and spoken extensively by English tramps and 
vagabonds,' which had until a few years ago re¬ 
mained entirely unnoticed in England. Mr. Leland 
did not* however, pretend to say that the Bdms 
of, India are the one stock from which all .the 
®«^pean Gipsies came. He thought it very 
EkeJy that the Jatta combined with inany kinds of 
Mian, wanderers in the great Western migration 1 
Mthttfc after tfrese came successive waves, one of 
J*** W o* PAms, another of 
■oan^ras, and so forth; but that the Rom as the 
■“^er-va^bond and the most accomplished in 
an ti* roads should have 
"-^teavwtf the whole lump, was also very 
“Wy- Mr. Upland concluded his address with 
■ft uigttii appeal to aQ interested in'the Gipsy 

r*f? for «*““**» collections of words 
fm® its rapidly decaying dialects. . 

remarks provoked a 
h^ r d a onaw° u < e n > ecmay on the part of mem. 

^^a«Mto <S%afes werethe^S 
^ A^ .^^^ure. perhaps. 

Z^L. ^*** *?**# 1 * 0 * Nats at the Fab 

K ***» 

from <*>a& 

te *•*'*“*'w2>S!lf‘^2 


habits forbade their dwelling long in any one 
locality. In their.visits to Afghanistan and 
Persia, they would no doubt adopt Afgh&n 
and Persian words, and in their sojounnings 
farther to the West, they would adopt the 
vocables Of the countries through which they 
passed, the basis of their speech remaining the 
same, viz. an Indian conglomerate. Mr. Leland'a 
researches showed that a large number of Gipsy 
words were Indian; and several Persian. These 
would, of course, hare been brought to Europe by 
Indian tribes which probably followed Musal- 
m&n troops, ever the liberal patrbns of Oriental 
acrobats and jugglers, and might have ac¬ 
companied the Turks into the South-East of 
Europe in their invasions. The H&nuis are an¬ 
other very adventurous tribe, and are quite 
capable of extending th eir migrations to Europe 
They, too, were like to have been patronized by the’ 
Turldsh armies, even to a far larger extent than 
the Nats, and could easily have found their war 
to the West. But whereas among the Nats the 
men are the jugglers and acrobats; among the 
Harms physical feats of skill are performed by 
the women.. Sereral parts of the performance 
• resemble the Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Greeks. 
The women like the Gipsies, are not remarkable 
for,them chastityj but"it is doubtful whether 
they erer pretended to tell fortunes; and theft 
“ not generally, associated with their names 

Another .Probable «>*® of the Gipsies is the 

*** of Indian Dorns- These, too, are a very 
migratory unsettled people, who in respect 
fortune-telling, child-stealing, thieving and wan¬ 
dering, bear a great analogy to the Gipsies. It 
seems, however, so far doubtful whether their 
Hmdu prejudices and a certain timidity of nature 
wouldhave allowed of their migration to Europe 
in sufficient numbers to establish such large’ 
ubiquitous pngs of Gipsies as are to be found at 
present m the West. On the whole, so far as life 
present information and experience of T-nM™ 
tnbes went, Mr. Macauliffe considered the Nats 

!^+£ 8 w!? dwm to 1)6 con ®dered the ancestors 
oftta European Gipsies. I*e enquiry was in- 
terestpg, and, as Mr. Leland said, some one 
acquainted with India, who possesses sufficient 

Captain R. . C . Temple, joining in the discus 
^remarked that it was ^dan£oT£ 
to prove the origin of a tribe Liply on 
pk3ok»gbal evidence, or on the strength o/anv 
i might hear and give itself. He .!«/> 

h- W a -lid, 

SaZiTib?Yt* “«• -a 

the case of the Jftta, of Jatte, a tom 
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that varied enormously in its application, accord¬ 
ing to the part of India in which it was used. 

Mr. Grierson asked leave to make a few re¬ 
marks, as one who had given some attention to 
the subject of Romani, and who had studied the 
matter in' India. He would remark in the first 
place, that he thought it was a dangerous prac¬ 
tice to base theories as to the origin of the Gipsies 
entirely on peculiarities of their language. No 
doubt the language-test was a very strong one, 
but before any certainty could be arrived at, 
assistance must be sought from other sciences, 
notably from anthropology and history. Re¬ 
garding the question of language, which was the 
only one on which he could speak with any 
authority, he would say, that hitherto hja had not 
been able tu satisfy himself entirely, but at pre¬ 
sent, so far as his inquiries went, they seemed to 
him to point out, that the language now spoken 
by the Gipsies was originally more nearly con¬ 
nected with M&gadM rather than with S&urasSni 
Prakrit. These opinions he begged to put for¬ 
ward with the/utmost diffidence, more especially 
as the reasons on which they were founded, were 
too complex to be detailed on the present occasion. 
Regarding- the secret languages of the Nats and 
other criminal tribes of India, he was able to say 
that they were not independent languages, but 
rather slang, founded on already existing ver¬ 
naculars. Thus these Nats call a rupee a bajaiyd 
or “ ringer,” which is perfectly good Hindi, much 



Prison “ the Stone Jug. 7 ’ 

Dr. Robert Oust remarked that his knowledge 
of the agricultural classes of the Paujab did not 
warrant him in supporting Mr. Leland’s idea of 
there being. a tribe who spoke Romani as their 
vernacular. Possibly tribes might be found who 
spoke artificial jargons, but Mr. Leland alluded 
to national vernaculars 

Pro£ Kuhn wished to state, that, although part 
of the Jatts had been mixed up with the Gipsies, 
they had not, in his opinion, exercised any con¬ 
siderable influence on the constitution of the 
Gipsy Language. 

Friday , Oct ls£.—The proceedings of the fifth 
sitting were opened by Dr. R. Rost, of the India 
Office, who submitted the first three sheets of the 
classified catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
India Office Library. Dr. Rost stated that the 
catalogue would be issued in faseic&i, «ach 
comprising a section by itself, and that the. 
first or Vedic fasciculus compiled by Dr. 
Rggelingr -would appear next year. 

M. E. Guimet . laid beiore the Section a 
paper by Mr. Senatti-Raja, entitled Vestiges 
dss anciens Dravidiens. 


Hr. W. Cartellieri, of Vienna, in a very able 
paper on Subandhu and B&gia, called the attention 
of the Section to the close resemblance between 
several passages in the Harshacharita andJTddam- 
bari of B&n&, and some parts of the Vasavadattd of 
Subandhu. A minute comparison demonstrated 
that Bana borrowed long passages from Subandhu, 
either copying word by word, or enlarging and 
modifying the style with an intention to surpass 
his predecessor’s famous work by even greater lite¬ 
rary skill. By Dr. Cartellieri’s discovery, the 
identity of Subandhu’s Vasavadattd with the 
Vdsavadattd which is eulogized by B&na in his 
introduction to the Harshacharita, has been raised 
to a certainty. Dr. Kielhom showed the im¬ 
portance of Dr. Cartellieri’s paper by pointing out 
that Bdna’s date being known, it would now be 
safe to use the various data and allusions 
furnished by Subandhu’s work more confidently 
for literary and other purposes. 

Prof. Fr. Muller, of Vienna, read a short paper, 
treating of a difficult AveBtic passage, Yasaaxxix. 
1.2. Starting from an apparent fault of the metre 
in the second line of the first verse, Prof. Mu l le r 
proposed to read swnA instead of retnS and dhushyd 
instead of dhishyd of the MSS. He translated this 
line as follows, “ wrath and violence, drought of 
the soil , and robbery, have assailed me (the soul of 
the cattle).” The change of r into * was accounted 
for by a reference to the similarity of these 
characters in the Pahlavi writing. Prof. Muller 
further observed, that Ahura, mentioned besides 
Batu in verse 2, was here evidently meant to 
convey the idea of Ahd (Worldly Ruler), which 
word is the more conpnon complement of Bait* 
(Spiritual Lord) in well-known formulas. Dr. 
Stein pointed out that the apparent necessity 
of correcting that time-honoured G&thic text for 
the metre’s sake bould be obviated by admitting 
the samdhi between rem5 and dhishyd. He further 
objected to the proposed change of the last-named 
word into (d) hushyd by referring to the stem 
hisku, which shows that the form (d) hishyd 
could just as well convey the me a nin g, " drought,” 
assumed by Prof. Mtiller. 

my M. Macauliffe presented a IRhographed 
copy of a recently discovered Janam 8atM> or life 
of B&b& N&nak, the Founder of the Sikh Refighm, 
andreferred to the existing informatnm on Rgfrhiem . 
When the. Government of India oo rami s skm ed 
the late Dr. Trpmpp to translate the Growth or 
Sacred Volume of the Sikhs, he, in the oourse of 
his researches in the library of the India Office 
in London, discovered a MS. copy of the life of 
N&nak and translated it The Sikhs, on seeing hi* 
translation, requested the PaSjib Government to 
procure for them a f acsim i le of the original, and 
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this was accordingly done. Tie fame of the Janam 
BSkhi lead to further inquiries in the same direc¬ 
tions India, and tiro other works of a similar 
import were discovered. Dr. Trumpp’s Janam 
Bdkkt was not complete, nor was the one found by 
Mr. Macauliffe, hut happily the lacunce of both 
were different, so that, what was wanting in one, 
could be supplied by the other. This Mr. Macau- 
liffle has done, and the work he has lithographed, is 
a complete reproduction of the earliest life of 
BibiNAnai. Mr. Macauliffe has also punctuated 
the volume throughout, using the diacritical marks 
of European languages. He has furthermore 
separated the prose from the poetry, and has given 
to each line of the latter separate space. Strange 
as it may seem, this is the first time that any of 
the sacred books of the Sikhs has been thus pre¬ 
sented to .the public; and those who are famffi.., 
wrfh the condition in which Eastern MSS. are 
found, will appreciate the manner in which the 
/««<m Bmt laid before the Congress has been 
lithographed. The ordinary lives of B&b4 N&nak 
iwd by hrs followers, are in no way trustworthy. 
Thqr are overloaded with absurdities and puerile 
mythological details. The BOM now reproduced 
.is by no means free from exaggerations; but on 

hf ttl vS? , 8 . mple - m “ ded Peasant and founder 
of ae&th^hgxon. The speaker then referred 
tothefecdities with which religious teachers in the 
^stwere deified by their followers, sixty years 

MnakTOSdeemeda go/by feg 

The late Zesbab Chandar 

IWoTS* taSR re. 

flatten; butStclt- ***«*«• W 
preliminary to what ram • ^ “““dared only a 
EZSZZtZ?"** 1)6 done towards 


Troapp turn.}.* j 11 ““ “a* place. Dr, 

- itcz ? *■* 

ooBiain^ /mi Y .. wonto, "which itself 
Seoondly, Dr' Trammel?* ^ *** five Gurtu. 

rl £or ** mi “ther 
io# popular 


therefore,-should life and health be spared him- 
not to translate the Sikh sacred writings, which 
are .exceedingly voluminous and tedious; ’but to 
give lives of the Sikh Gurfts, with translations 
of characteristic passages from their writings 
and thus introduce what may be considered a 
curious and not unimportant chapter in the 
history of universal religion. Mr Macauliffe'g 
interesting' communication was received with 
hearty applause hy the assembled membere. 

The last paper read in this day’s sitting was by 
Dr. Hanusz, of Vienna, on tbe dialect spoken in 
the Armenian colony of Kuty, Galizia 
■Saturday, October 2.-The Aryan Section con- 
eluded its proceedings in a short sitting, which 
preoeded the closing meeting of the Congress 
held at noon of the same day. 

• D ^'- I ? : ' 1 Wintefllitz ’ of Vienna > read an eaaay, 

“ W J l ° k he traced the ““merous affinities between 
the Srdddha ntual, of the Indians, as contained in 
the Grikya and Dharma-SHtras, and the funeral 
“^f,. of , ot ^ ei ' I“do-European peoples. These 
pities he treated as proofs of his supposition, 

Sjf? °*? ia of these ““Ito is to be 

boked for m funeral rites of the age of Indo- 

^peannmty. In the course of hi^terasting 

STa ^ ^ re a detailed account of 

theA»h|cfej ntes, based chiefly on the Vishnu. 

I™ * ’ ^hyaMtras of Baudhfiyana, Apks- 
the Mdrvivagri-hycJtra, 
«d conduded by showing their identity with the 

EurwelT 06810 ae maneS °* thc earl >' I“do- . . 


^o£ W Jerreported, that Pro£ Rome® Sellg. 

' Z w f f d ° a ^ ^“tance of this ex. 
S,* wrk * ^th for the history of the language 
andT>, 0n v 0 f ^ ° lde8t spsoimens of Persian), 
Banins! of the medical science of the 


b6ett . read ^ Pr °£ Hasdeu, on 
Pro* «*„ eeme “tsinthe Roumanian, and by 

K 0n 4116 of Phii“so 

Srtld ^ W T * ^ *** Bhaou- 

by^Llit" 18 *°a *• *">*«** 
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SOME REMARKS OK THE SUHRILLEKHA OR FRIENDLY COMMUNICATION 
OF NAG4RJUNA-B0DHISATVA TO KING SHATOPOSANNA. 


BY THE REV. S. BE AX. 


W HATEVER N&g&rj una’s speculative 
views were, he seems to have held fast 
to the groundwork of Buddha's moral doctrine. 
Of the twenty-four works in the Chinese Tripi- 
taka ascribed to him, the FhaJ&oka-sdstra (Nan- 
jio’s Catalogue, No. 1212) has been translated 
by Dr. Edkins; and I have partly translated 
the Prdnyamula,-$d$tra (No. 1179). Of the 
others, so far as I know, there have been no 
accounts given ; except a notice by Dr. Muller 1 
respecting a work (No 1440) called Arya- 
Ndgurjuna-Bddhisattva-Su7irilMkha> or “the 
friendly letter of Nagarjuna-Bodhisattva.” I 
now purpose to speak of this letter, in which,— 
addressed to his old patron (D&napati) SM- 
yen-teh-lcia , whose regal title was Sha-to-po- 
han-nat 9 —there are found many admirable 
precepts, in keeping with the original teaching 
of Buddhism. 

I-tsing in his summary of the letter says,— 
“ It may be regarded as an elegant composi¬ 
tion, the object of which is to encourage and 
exhort to earnest diligence, and to point out 
the true middle path of right behaviour in 
relationship with friends and kindred. The 
le&dLing thoughts are these” (he adds):— 
“ First, the writer exhorts the king to faith 
in the three honourable ones (Buddha, Pharma, 
and the Samgha) : to nourish and cherish 
father and ntother: to hold by the moral pre¬ 
cepts, and to avoid the -society of those who 
practice evil and are immersed in the pleasures 
of life: to free himself from the bonds of 
family complications: to meditate rightly on 
impermanence; to search into the character of 
the future life, whether that life he under the 
form of a wandering spirit (preta), or in the 
higher grades, as a man or diva ; or in the lowest 
condition, as bom in hell; and thus to seek 
deliverance (from such' conditions) with all the 
heart. He then exhorts to the practice of the 
three species of Wisdom (the Trividyd), and 
illustrates the character of the eight branches 
of thfe holy way of Buddha (the eight-fold 
path). He urges the king to learn the four 


1 See “The Times” Sept. 20,1883; printed witj 
additional notes in the Transactions or the Pali Text 
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true methods of salVation (The four Truths ?) 
and to aim at the perfect condition of love 
and purity, like that of Avalokitesvara and 
Amitabha*” 

Such is the summary of the letter given us 
by I-tsing; and he adds that this letter is 
learned by heart by children in India, as the 
“ 1000-letter classic ” is in China. 

There are three translations of the ** Friendly 
Writing” found in the Chinese Tripitaka. 
They are numbered 1464, 1440, and 1441, 
respectively, in Mr. B. Nanjio's Catalogue. 

The first was done by Gupavarman, a 
native of Cophene or Kubha, said to have 
been the younger son of the king of that 
country. He came to China A.D. 431. His 
translation bears the title “ Lung-shu-pu-sa- 
wei-sJ)an-to-Juia-wang-shmfa-yau-lcie ; that is, 
“ Nfigarjuna-Bodhisattva delivers some choice 
religious verses for the sake of king Jan- 
taka.” 

The second translation was made, according 
to the copy in the India Office (No. 1440), 
by the same Shaman Gu^iavarman ; but, ac¬ 
cording to the authority cited on p. 23 of my 
Abstract of Four Lectures , it was done by 
the Shaman Samghavarman, A.D. 434. Mr. 
Nanjio, I observe, also attributes it to this 
latter translatorso that we may suppose the 
India Office copy is wrong. The title of the 
translation is Fiun-fa-cliu-wang-yau-kie ; that is, 
“ choice verses, exhorting the king.” 

The third’ translation is by I-tsing, who 
worked as a translator in China about A.D. 
700. This copy is called Lung-shu'-pu-sa-Tciun- 
kiai-icang-sung : that is, ‘'verses byNagarjuna- 
Bodhisattva, exhorting and warning the king.” 
He tells us that these verses were composed by 
Lung-shu, t.e* Nfigarjuna, and were sent to 
Southern India to a friend of his, a cer¬ 
tain king of the Shing4u country. It would 
seem as if this king was a native of 
Sindh, who had established his authority 
in South India. Taranatha* calls him Hda- 
yana or Antivihana, and adds that his 


, Nan-hai, <feo. K* IV. p» 5 b. 
jus. No. 1440. 

Ler, pp. 73,80S. 
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name as a child was Jdtaka, and he tells ns 
that Nagarjona had known him as a hoy in 
the state called * Salamana* (or * Alamana’ P) 
Where this is, I can offer no opinion; hut 
it seems probable that it was one of those 
countries in which Kumarajiva 5 says he (i.e. 
Nagarjuna) passed his younger days, “travel¬ 
ling alone through all countries; and acquiring 
the worldly arts, such as astronomy, geography 
and the power of magic.” It may have been, 
and probably was, some district where foreign 
intercourse had brought these arts to the 
front, and in no part was this the case more 
than in the neighbourhood of the mouths of 
the Indus. 

It would seem from the introductory lines 
of the letter, that the king, whoever 
he was, had in his early days been versed 
in the knowledge of other teachers besides 
Buddha. The expression used is a singular 
one. The letter says—“ The king, al¬ 
though he was formerly versed in the teach¬ 
ing of many masters, now, in addition, hear¬ 
ing the words of Buddha, will add to 
the excellency of the knowledge he has reach¬ 
ed.” Here we seem to have a hint that, 
as a boy, the king in question, SM-yen-teh-kia 
or Sha-to-po-lian-na, was not a follower of 
Buddha, or had not been trained as a Buddhist. 
It is true that Mr. Kasawara, as reported 
by Dr. Muller,* translates this passage dif¬ 
ferently ; thus— 16 Although thou, 0 Kong, hast 
already been acquainted with the law of such- 
ness (tathdtvam), yet hear further the words of 
Buddha, so that thou mayest increase thy 
understanding and excellence.’* But the ex- 
pression^u is explained by Samghavarman 
to mean “all the Buddhas,” or rather “all 
those who have come as Teachers or prophets 
hence a common name for Buddha himself is 
Ohtn-ju “ the true one, who has thus come,* 3 
m distinction from all others. I take it, there- 
forMihat by using the expressions above quoted 
Nlgirjnna was hinting at his patron’s con 
Torsion to Buddhism? and that, as the Prina 
hadbeen his Mnapati in the la nd of ‘Alamana, 

« Vt****?^? KumfaajiY*. “ 

PdU 8oc ' 1883;-“ The Times,* 
Itt 1 0 * 11 of JwAgadh.- 


so also he had become a convert to the doctrine 
taught by his prot^gA 

I have only one remark more on this point; 
and that relates to the name of the king as 
given by Gunavarman. He is very distinct on 
this matter, as the title of his translation 
shews: he calls him Shan-to-kia ,, which can 
only be restored to Jantaka. I do not think 
that this is a form of J&taka, the king’s 
early name ; for it would be out of reason to 
apply to the king the name borne in childhood. 
I confess I have a strong leaning to derive this 
name Jantaka from the place-name Ujjanta* 
in Saur&shtra; not only because it was a 
seat of learning, but especially on account 
of its rock-hewn sauighdrdma. Moreover, as it 
was a sacred spot among the Jains, it seems 
possible that this king,—who came from Shing - 
tu, and was called a believer in other teachers 
than Buddha, and who himself excavated a 
rock-hewn temple for Nagarjuna,—might have 
taken his name from this celebrated district. 
We should thus have the two names, Sindhuka 
and Jantaka, both derived from localities, 
viz. the Sindh river (Indus) and Ujjanta. But 
I leave this to more competent judges. 

The translation of the Suhrillekha by Giujl&- 
varman comprises 442 lines, seven symbols in 
each line. As a specimen of the character of 
the advice given to the king,* I add a trans¬ 
lation of about 100 lines.- The whole may be 
revised and edited at a future time 

“ The Choice Law-verses of Nagdrjuna~ 
Bddhi-sattva , written for the sake of 
Jantakaraja.—Translated by the Doctor 
of the Law, Gunavarman, of the Sung 
dynasty, A.D. 431.** 

“ King Jantaka fehould assuredly know 
“ That the sorrows resulting from birth and 
death, numerous as they are, 

“Are all the result of the overshadowing 
influences resulting from ignorance. 

“ -^nd now, for the king’s profit, I desire to 
excite (some religious feeling ). 

“ Just as the artist, who draws a figure of 
Buddha, 


period, the name of the mountain was ttrjayata. Judging 
nrom the extracts from the Gim&ra-MOhdtmya given in 
Archawl. 5m West Ind. Vol. II. p. 155 if., this appears 
vLC*? 1 fe* 9 , 8 ,«« Umyanta. But the Chinese form 
I S^ i0 ( ® 0al ® BuSkh. Bee . West . World, Vol. II. 
p. 239) seems to shew that a Prlkjit form Ujjanta (or 
Ujjayanta) was a use in fairly early times.—J. F. F.J 
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“ Moves thereby the wise to thoughtful re¬ 
verence and consideration, beholding it; 

‘‘So I, relying on the true law, spoken by 
Tathagata, 

“ ( Write these words) that the MaMruja may 
accept them with deep faith. 

“ For, although thou hast before heatd thy 
Teacher’s words (the words of thy Mum), 

“ Yet, listening to me thou shalt receive in¬ 
creased benefit; 

“Even as the flower-lake, beautiful in its 
purity, 

“ Is yet lit up to greater beauty by the bright¬ 
ness of the moonbeams. 

“ Buddha declares that we ought carefully 
to practise the six reflections, 

“To wit; reflection on the three gems 
(Buddha, Lkarma , Samgha ), on charity, on 
morality, and thoughts about the Divas ; 

u That we ought to prepare ourselves in the 
practice of the ten rules of virtue, and in 
purifying the three organs (thought, word, 
deed); 

“ That we ought to put away from us wine, 
which leads to confusion of thought and a 
wicked life. 

“ That we ought to regard the present life, 
and its possessions, as speedily decaying. 

“ That we ought diligently to work in and 
cultivate the field of religious charity. 

“ Charity is a stronghold, without compare; 

“ It is indeed the very best friend and com¬ 
panion. 

“He declares, moreover, that we ought with 
diligence to practise the pure rules of 
moral conduct, and reject all false and 
corrupt (principles) ; 

“ Then all our most cherished vows shall be 
attained; 

* Just as the great earth produces all kinds 
of fruit, 

“ So moral conduct brings forth all that is 
really good. 

“He declares that we ought to practise 
patience^and equanimity, and drive from 
us anger and resentment. 

“This, Buddha declares to be the highest 
rule of life. 

u So, also, with perseverance and meditation 
and wisdom,— 


“ Supplied with these six rules, we overleap 
(the realm) of birth and death. 

“If a man who is a layman, reverences his 
father and mother, 

“ This, also, is called a most excellent field 
of religious merit; 

“ In the present world it secures us high 
repute; 

“ And in the future world it brings an incal¬ 
culable reward. 

“ But murder, theft, adultery, false ways, and 
drunken profligacy, 

“ Luxurious seats and perfumed odours, 

“ Dancing and music, gluttonous eating,— 

“ Discard these things, as altogether evil. 

“ But, if you only for a while practice the 
rules of moral conduct, 

“ Then you must receive the joys of heaven 
and progress towards nirvana. 

“ Stingy ways, jealous and covetous desires, 
and all false dealing, 

“ Deceitful words, hypocrisy and idle ways,— 
“ All these, as opposed to virtue and religion, 
“The great king ought to reject and put 
away. 

“Beauty and outward rank, and the five 
desires of sense, * 

“ Are all unstable as the bubble-foam; 

“ Rely not, then, on such weak things as 
these. 

“ Easy remissness, and all idleness, produce 
incessant sorrow; 

“ If you wish to grow in every virtue and 
attain “ sweet-dew” (immortality) 

“Then pnt away such things, as hurtful 
poison. 

“Being able to exercise perseverance and 
diligence, 

“You shall appear like any autumn moon 
without a cloud. 

“ Or as beautiful as Hauda or the Afiguli- 
malya," 

“ Or as B a h a ma and all the other sages and 
saints. 

“ Tathagata says there are three kinds of 
speech,— 

“ Thoughtful speech, true speech, and false 
speech, 

“ The first is like the flower; the second, like 
the honey; 


• But how is bo s type of bosatyf 
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** But false and wicked speech is, like the 
polluting dirt* 

u We ought, then, to practise the two for¬ 
mer kinds, 

44 And pat away from us all -vain and false 
words. 

“The four rules of increase, from wisdom 
to get wisdom, 

“ The king ought carefully to weigh and 
consider. 

“He ought to practise the way of "getting 
knowledge from knowledge, 

“ -And of getting rid of error by the know¬ 
ledge of error. 

“ It is difficult to distinguish the four 
kinds of change belonging to the ampala - 
fruit ;* 

“ So also is it in this matter; 

“ With deep wisdom, then, should the matter 
be considered; 

“ And carefully should the true and the good 
and the virtuous be adopted as our best 
friend.” 

The letter thus proceeds to deal with the 
temptations arising from lust and impurity; 
and it exhorts the king to avoid these things, 
and to seek deliverance in the practice of 
religion. The whole exhortation is admirably 
conceived; and, in my opinion, from its wide 
circulation both in North and South India (for 


copies were brought from both), it must have 
! produced salutary effects in controlling the 
licentious tendencies both of the people and of 
their rulers. 

In connection with N&g&rjuna, I should 
like to add that there is a record found in I- 
Tsing that Nag&rjuua compiled the substance 
of the Tidy ddharapit aka, and that his disciple 
Nanda learnt by heart the contents of the 
pitaka (which was afterwards lost). Only 
12,000 stanzas were thus preserved, from 
memory, by Nanda. I wonld wish to compare 
this with the account given by Prof. Max 
Muller ( India; What can it teach ns ? p. 357) 
about the yidyadhara-Chakravartins and Yara- 
ruchi-Katyayana; this last named person, we 
are told by Taranatha ( Schiefner,j >. 73), lived at 
the court of king IT day ana as PurShita , and 
his brother some time later became minister 
of S&tav&hana; and then comes the story 
of the Yidyadhara-tales being lost, except one 
of 100,000 slokas. 

This singular agreement seems to shew that 
the Buddhist and Brahmanical legends were 
mixed up, and different names were given to 
the same person. 

But the fact that these stories were origi¬ 
nally written down, in the PaisdcM dialect, by. 
GxuL&cJhya (? Nagarjuna) would indicate that 
they were derived from a foreign source. 


SUPPLEMENT ABY NOTE ON THE MAUBYA-PASSAGE IN THE 
MAHABHASHYA. 

BT PEOF. B. G. BHANDABKAB, Ek.D. 


In connection •with my previous note on 
the Maorya-Pasaage in the Mah&bhAshya, 
*t page 156ff. above, I find that I have three 
more passages to quote, of the use of Hodov 
idam, with yad; and it also appears to me 
desirable to put on record the full original 
passage, which is the subject of discussion, in 
order that the readers of this Journal may have 
it for easy reference in understanding the 
point that is at issue. 

The original passage, which is PataBiaH’s 
comment on Pinini, V. 3, 99 runs 
Apanya ity uchyatg tatr^am na sidhvati 
Jvah Skandd Visfikha iti. Kim kiranam. 
Mauryair hiranylrthibhir arcESfe prakalpit&fc. 


* Bip« outride; anripe inside; unrips outside { ripeineide. 


Bhavettasu na sydd. Yds tv etdh samprati 
ptijdrthas tasn bhavishyati. 

And the following are my ‘ additional in¬ 
stances in which etad or idam, with yad, refers 
to things occurring before or to be-mentioned 
afterwards:— 

YoL H. p. Ill, 1. 18. YApy fita ita nttaram. 
pratyaydh sishyanta <fcc. 

J* 1 ; 7 - Ayuktd’yam vipra- 

tishSdho yo’yam gunasydttvdttvayfis cha. 

Yoh HI. p. 385,1. 2. Ydyam sapadasaptd- 
dhydyyanukrdntaitaaydm ayam Ac. 

I have stated in my previous note that I 
have rejected, after considerable deliberation, 
the view that the images spoken of in the 
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passage as under worship now, were the same I 
.as those sold by the Mauryas. As, however, the j 
revered Dr. Bohtlingk seeing, if I understand j 
him right, to favour that view in his Bin ] 
V&rsuch zur Beilegung , $*c., I must give my * 
reasons. They are these:—If the images, 
Siva, Skanda, and Visakba, were the same as 
those sold or cc introduced” by the Mauryas, 
Patanjali would have indicated the same by 
■some expression in the sentence Mauryair 
Jdranydrthibhir , 8fo. The pronoun tdsu in the 
next sentence, and* etah in the one that follows 
it, will both have to be taken as referring to 
the same images. The same images cannot be 
spoken of as 1 those’ and * these’; and to 
remove this inconsistency-, we shall have to 
understand tdsu as equivalent to tadanxm so 
as to bring out the sense, that the rule about 
the dropping of ha was not applicable to these 
images at the time when they were sold or 
introduced by the Mauryas. But the demon¬ 
strative tad cannot by itself be *so 'understood. 
According to Dr- Bohilingk’s way of looking 
at the matter, the passage has no grammatical 
point at all; the object of Patanjali being 
dimply to cast a reflection on the Maury as. 
This is not proper. Patanjali always makes 
out a grammatical point; and the point made 
out according to tEe view under discussion, as 
it appeared to me when I rejected it, is, 
'that, in framing the names of idols nnder 
worship, we have not to look to the fact that 
they were sold before they were nsed for 
worship. But this point is almost evident, 
and is more appropriately made out, if neces¬ 
sary, by speaking of ordinary manufacturers as 
selling images which are afterwards nsed for 


worship. The point, according to the view 
which I have accepted, is this; —panya has 
two senses, " something that ha& the possibility 
of being sold,” and 44 something that is exposed 
for sale.” The idols, Siva, Ac., which are 
under worship now possess the possibility of 
being sold, because idols under worship were 
sold by the Mauryas. But, though they 
possess the possibility of being sold, they are 
not actually exposed for sale. Panini’s rule 
applies to idols of the latter description, and 
not of the former. The distinction between 
the two senses of the word party a and its 
grammatical effect, cannot be illustrated, except 
by taking instances of tbe sale of idols under 
actual worship; and since ordinary manufac¬ 
turers do not do that, Patanjali, knowing that 
the Mauryas had done it, makes use of the fact 
for the purposes of bis grammatical exposition. 
The word dtdk is not superfluous in my transla¬ 
tion, as Dr. Bohtlingk thinks; for, it is used 
for pointing out the idols under discussion, Siva, 
Skanda, Visakba, as contrasted with the idols 
sold by the Mauryas. All this I have explained 
at length in my second Reply to Dr. Peterson 
on the Date of Patanjali; and especially 
in my Sanskrit comment on the passage. 
It will he seen that, even according to my 
view the passage shows that Patanjali flourished 
but a short time after the Mauryas. For he 
remembers rather an unimportant incident 
with regard to the princes of that dynasty; and 
the word samprati, as I have already observed, 
indicates 6 present time’ as contrasted, not 
with a remote past time —adyatve is the word 
which has that sense—but with a past time 
fairly near to the person who uses the word. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C-S., H.R.A.S* C.LE. 

No. 170.—Asirc Inscmpmok or Mahipalx.—(VikramaJ-Sakvat 974. 


This inscription, which is now published for 
the first time, was brought to my notice in 
August, 1886, by Mr. F. S. G-rowse, B.C.S. 
It is on one of the faces of a square sandstone 
pillar, measuring about 1' 8* square and Y 9* 
long, that was found at Aral,-a village about 
ten miles north of Fateh pur-Haswa, the chief 
town of the Fatehpur-Haswa District in the 
North-West Provinces. About eighteen or 
nineteen years ago, the pillar was' brought in 


to Fatehpur-Haswa by Mr. J. W. Power, 
B.C.S., then Collector of the District; and was 
placed in the garden of a private house ordi¬ 
narily occupied by the Collector. Recently, Mr. 
Growse has had it finished off with a capital 
and pedesial; and has set it up in the Munici¬ 
pal garden attached to the Town Hall, so as 
to protect it from injury by further removal. 
I edit the inscription from ink-impressions and 
a photograph, sent to me by Mr. Growse. 
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The writing, which covers a space of about 
V 8* square, is in a state of very good preserva¬ 
tion ; except at the ends of some of .the lines, 
where ports of the letters are lost by the 
edge of the stone breaking away.—The aver¬ 
age sise of the letters is about The charac¬ 
ters are those of the northern DAvanagan 
alphabet, of the period to which the inscription 
refers itself. They include forms of the deci¬ 
mal figures ior 0, 4, 5, 7,-and 9. In samvat, 
line 6, and ydvat, line 11, the final *is expressed 
by the ordinary ta T with a single mark of punc¬ 
tuation after it; not with the vir&ma, or by a 
final form of the consonant. The engraving is 
bold, and regular.—The language is Sanskrit, 
full of inaccuracies; and the inscription is in 
prose throughout. The word aSuklapakshya, 

* belonging to the dark fortnight,* in line 6, 
introduces the rare expression ahtkla, instead j 
of krithna or bahtda. It is true that it is ar¬ 
rived st by a correction of the original text. 
But that correction is forced on us by the very 
clear reading of va, for vadya or bahtda, in line 
7 j and, in confirmation I would also state 
that, by Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, I find 
that, in the month Magha in question, in 
Vikraxna-S&mv&t 974 as an expired year, the 
seventh Hthi of the dark fortnight did end 
on the seventh solar day; whereas the seventh 
iitki of the bright fortnight ended on the sixth 
solar day. At page 46 above, I have already 
drawn attention to the probable use of the 
similar word atuddha, in the Bhan$fip grant of 
Saka-Sa&vut 948. And the word amkla itself 
occurs also in line 24 of Mr. Rice’s spurious 
MudyanAr grant of Saka-S&xhvat 261, publish¬ 
ed in this Journal, ante, Vol. XV. p. 172S.—In 
respect of orthography, the only points that 
call for notice are (1) the inserti6n of a super¬ 
fluous nasal, in mi kmvatsara, line 5, and sotnm- 
vcU and mptamydthm, line 6; (2) the use of v 


for b, in vrdhmana, line 9 ; and perhaps in va r 
line 7; and (3) the confusion between the 
sibilants, e.g. in satem, navashu , and adhikesu T 
for mteshu, navasu y and adhikeshu, line 5. 

The inscription mentions first a paramount 
sovereign named Mahishap&ladfiva (line 2), 
and then his successor, the paramount sovereign 
Mahlp&lad&va (L 3). The connection be* 
tween the two is expressed by the term pad- 
drmdhydta^ which does not of necessity denote 
the relation of a son to his- father, but 
is' frequently applied in that sense; and it is 
probably so used here; otherwise the relation¬ 
ship would, most likely, have been distinctly 
specified. The record refers itself to the 
reign of MahlpAla; and, allowing for its in¬ 
accuracies, the purport of it seems to be that, 
for the worship of the god Ydgasvamin, a 
certain ckaitya or ‘temple,* at which the inscrip * 
tion was set up, belonging to all the Brahmans 
practising the yoga and all the ascetics of , 
the locality, with a couple of flower-gardens, 
was to be preserved day by day, month by 
month, and year by year, by Yoggaka, the 
son of Sivaprasada; and that, whenever there 
should be a special occasion, five hundred 
drarwmas should be given out of the hereditary 
tax belonging to the king*s household. The 
inscription ends by recording the name of the 
writer of it, the Kdranika Suvarnabhatta, 

The date^ which is expressed in both words 
and decimal figures, as also- is the fixed dona¬ 
tion of drammas, is the year 974, the month 
Magha, the dark fortnight, and the seventh 
lunar Hthi and solar day. And the chief im¬ 
portance of the record lies in its giving ’ this 
date, with the name of the paramount sovereign 
Mftht pflla. Its bearing on an 'important 

1 literary question, is explained by me in my 
following note on the date of the poet 
Rdja&dKhara. 

TEXT. 1 


Paramabhatt&raka-maharaj [4*] dhirfija-param6svara-sr[i] - 
Mahwhapdlad[$*]va - pdd - Anudhy4tparama # bhatt4raka - maM- 
rljMhirlja - pswnWa - srl - Mah!p|>*]iadeva - p[d]- 
p*»dln[to»3 ma ^^O^)“P r »varddhainftna 5 -kalyina-vij4(ja)ya-rajya- 


‘fwaMr. Giowtt’a-inkimpwatioiis, and a photo- 

^rddhdmi^hiifin^ i* j f oHfc* 


D$6ga4h^hucaiption of Vikrama^Samvat 019 and £aka 
Samrat 784 (Archceol. Surv. Ind. Vol. X. p. ICO, an 
^ ^ \ **£ ■^ V ?P Mad4v<wharctM,n$ih mahi 

ttwaaudA inscription of Vikrama-Samvat 1275 (No. 1 
^ of tt* AroWotfo* Surr. 
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5 sammvatsara-sat4su e navashu(su) chain [li*] - saptaty- 

adhLkesa(shu) Ma- 

6 gharm.a3a-8uklapakshya. 7 -saptamyanim*«evaih sammvat 974 

Maghar 

7 ya di 7 sri-Y ogas vamiii 6 (uah) pujya # -samsk&r-&rth$ sri- 

Si(si)vapra- 

& sadah padatimahavalatas^va 10 suta-Yoggakena y$ga 11 - 
9 [sa*] masta-vra (brajhmaoarsthana-samasta-ptr*] vrajifc^ Ssbl 

maluka- 

10 ya”-chaitya 1# lavdha(bdha)-puspa(shpa>chatu[h*]sara~dvayam 
diyasanndiYasa-ma sa¬ 
il numasa-va[r*]shanuvarsharchaiLdrarkA yavat pfUauSyl ya- 

12 di kshanam bhavati tada-tada maulakar& rajakulasya 

dramm[ah] 

13 satani pancha dra 500 ddtavy&[h*3 [ll •] ' Likhitam 

k&ranika- 

14 Suvarnnabhattena (na) II 


THE DATE OP THE POET RAJASEKHARA- 


BY X P. FLEET, £o.C.S., B.R.A.S., C.I.E. 


The question of the date of the poet Rfija- 
fedkhara has been last treated of by’ Mr. 
Vaman Shivram Apte, in his Rdjasehhara; 
His Life and Writings , published in 1886, at 
almost the commencement of which we find the 
paragraph—“ Different scholars have proposed 
“ different dates for RajasSkhara. H. H. Wilson 
“ places him at the end of the 11th or beginning 
“ of the 12fch century ; x Professor Bhandarkar 
“ places him about the 10th century ;* Mr. J. P* 
« Fleet assigns his pupil to the middle of the 
“ 8th. century ;* Dr., Paterson and Pandit 
“ Durgaprasada have accepted the same date ;* 
“ Mr. A. BorOoah consigns him to the 7th 
“century; 5 while Prof. Max Muller ^legates 
“. him to the 14th. 1,8 

What the ahpve reference to myself means, 
I do not quite understand; and any intelligent 
perusal of my paper on the Dighwa-DubauU 
grant of the Mah&tdja Mah6ndrapala, ; dated 
Harjsha-Samyat 155, will shew that I have not 
suggested that this person was the pupil of 
Rajas&khara, and have not made any reference 


to the poet at all; having not even commented 
on Gen. Cunningham’s suggestion, 7 that in 
this MahSndrap&la we may probably find the 
patron of the poet; or on Dr- F. E. Hall’s 
suggestion, 8 that the poet may possibly be 
identified with the composer of the Bilhart 
inscription of Yuvaraja, of the family of the 
Kalachuris of Tripura, the date of which, if any 
was recorded, is unfortunately lost* 

Por this silence, I had very good reasons. 
In the first place, I could see no possible 
grounds for identifying the feudatory Mahdrdja 
Mahendrapala with either of the paramount 
sovereigns who were respectively the patron 
and the pupil of the poet. And, in the second 
place, my friend Dr. Peterson was then 
specially engaged in the inquiry; and, having 
given him an outline of the facts regarding the 
MaUrdja MahSndrapIla, I left him to work 
them ont. A reference will shew that, though, 
in v his $t&hdshi&dva>l% $ Introd- p. 101, in 
writing “ king MahAndraptla, to whom R4j*- 
« s4khara himself refers as a pupil of his own. 


6 Bead rajyi Mihvetfsaru-tottib*- ^ 

T Bead rr&s»teuldapaJc8hy'i t as indicated by the abbre¬ 
viation va, for or bahula, himie7. 

k^Tbia ga is almost entirely broken away; but the 
small remnant of it is a sufficient indi c a ti on. .. 

» The meaning of this word irnot apparent, unless it 
is the name of the chaiiya. 

» The dictionaries give cfrutpa as only a m aaoni in e 
and neuter base. 


* Bind* Theatre, Vol. JO. p. 

* JReport on Sfanskrtt U88. for 1888^, 

s “gee the sxtLole in the April number of the Indian 
ntiqnarywMi^^ grant;" ante, Yd. 


X ^1 of YslWdmd*** (MW), P-1« of 
M* Pl*e* i* UHtahtn, 

"I** °°* **£*£**■ %*- 

* ArAaoi- Som- M. Voi. 

• Jfur.Bmt- i*. 8*- Vol. ui. p. *M. 
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kt was reigning in 761 A,D.," lie has adopted 
the date (Harsha-Sam vat 155 = A.D. 761-62) of 
the Dighwa-Dubauli grant as finally settled by 
me, and therefore has evidently made the 
identification in question, yet he distinctly does 
not give it on my authority*. It will also be 
seen that Dr. Peterson's date for Rajasekhara 
rests more on “the fact that Kshirasvamin, 
“ who wrote a commentary on the Amarakosha, 
“and who was the teacher of Jayasimha of 
“Kasmir (A.D. 750), quotes a verse from 
“ the VriddhamlabhanjikcF’ of Rajasekhara. 
This, however, involves the assumption that the 
date of Jayasimha of Kasmir, —or more correctly 
Jayapida,—really was A.D. 750; a fact which 
remains to be proved, and will be disproved if 
the poet is concerned in the question* 

An examination of Mr. Y. Sh. Apte’s pam¬ 
phlet will shew that the real explanation of his 
gratuitous attribution of the above view to 
me, is his desire to find a peg on which to 
hang some remarks about the date of the 
Dighwi-Dubauli grant, and to refute my 
“attempt" (see his p. 8) to decipher it as 
giving the year 155, in numerical symbols, and 
my reference of it to the era of Harshavardha- 
na of Kanauj, commencing A.D. 606 or 607* 
It is unnecessary to follow him through all his 
remarks on this point; since they are based 
on false premises; and, though he takes upon 
himself (p. 8), in respect of the signs used in 
the date, to “ think they look like figures," 
instead of being numerical symbols, yet I can¬ 
not find that he expresses any definite opinion 
as to the supposed real meaning of them, and 
the era to which they refer* It is sufficient to 
point out that, as he says (p. 8), he is plainly 
only “a tyro in the art of decipheringand 
that, when he has made even the slightest ad¬ 
vance on the “ present state of his antiquarian 
knowledge" (p. 7, note), he will understand 
why the sigus of the date are numerical symbols, 
not decimal figures, and why they can only be 
referred to the Harsha era. His views on ting 
point would not have been worth noticing at 
all; but that almost every page of the first 
part of his pamphlet shews th^t, for some 
special object of attack, best known to him , he 
has gratuitously raised a complication in con¬ 
nection with the poet, which, so far as I am 


concerned, is only the phantom of his qwn 
imagination. 

All this, however, has nothing to do with the 
date of Rfijafeekhara. 

But, on this latter point, I have now some 
remarks to make, based on the Asni inscrip¬ 
tion of Yikrama-Samvat 974, published at 
p. 173ff\ above, which was brought to my 
notice about eight months ago by Mr. F. S. 
Growse, B.C.S. It is only want of leisure 
that has prevented my disposing of it long ere 
! now*. 

As pointed out by Mr. V. Sh* Apte (p 2f.) 
the earliest possible limit for R&ja&dkhara is 
determined by a passage in the Introduction to 
his Bdlaramdyana. “ On being asked by the 
“ Assistant Manager, 4 Why do yon not describe 
“ the poet P ’ the Manager says—‘ Why; has not 
“ the fortune-teller described him ? He,—who, 
“ in former times, was Yalmiki j who afterwards 
“ assumed on earth the form of Bhartrime^fcha; 
“and Fho again appeared in the person of 
“ Bhavabhuti,—is, at the present day, Rajase- 

* khara.’ " This shews, at any rate, that R&ja- 
“ &§khara belongs to a later period than 
“ BhavabhtLti* And, as (p. 3) “ Dr. Bhandar- 
“ kar, in the Preface to his edition of the 
“ Malatu Mddhava, has shewn that Bhavabhiit! 

“ flourished in the last part of the seventh 
“ century," it follows fhat “ ottr poet must have 

* flourished after the end of the seventh cen- 
“ tury." And Mr* Y. Sh. Apte concludes (p, 4) 
that, allo.wmg not less than a hundred years 
to have elapsed before Bhavabhuti’s fame 
oould be so well established that Rfijasdkhara 
would think it an honour to claim to be an 
incarnation of him, RfijaSSkhara « could no t 
“ have lived earlier than the end of the eighth 
“ century A.D." 

Qn the other hand, the latest possible limit 
is fixed, in a more definite manner, by the fact 
(p. 5f.) that, as discovered by Dr. Peterson,* 
B4ja&&kh*ra is quoted in the third abdsa of 
the Yasastilaha of S6maddva, the date of 
which, as given by S6mad6va himself, is Saka- 
Samvat 881, or A.D. 959-60, 

These are sound enough grounds; of which 
the latter is established by an actual date, and 
the* former, thongh only argumentative, is un¬ 
objectionable ; and they will not be upset fey 


Bepori on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, in the Bombay Circle for 1883-84, 
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what I have to say. But even the limits thus 
established leave the rather long period of a 
century and a half, within which Mr. Y. Sh. 
Apte is not able to find anything to settle the 
poet’s date more definitely. 

We have, however, now to notice a passage, 
originally commented on by Prof. H. H. 
Wilson, in his account of the Bdlabhdrata or 
Prachanda-Pdndava of Rajasekhara, in the 
Hindu Theatre , Yol. II. p. 3611, which has 
always been recognised as containing facts 
which wo aid determine the period of the poet, 
if only the identity of the other persons men¬ 
tioned could be established. 

The passage occurs in the Introduction 
to the play. And the text, as given by Mr. 
V. Sh. Apte (p. 9) runs — 

Tatra cha 

Namita-Murala-maulih pakald Mekal&nam 
rana-kalita-Kalingah keli-tat E£ral-dnd6h I 
ajani jita-Kulutalj Kuntalanam kutharab 
hatha-hrita*Ramatha-snb sri-Mahip&la- 

d£vab || 

Tena cha Raghu-variria-muktsmamnA Ary&- 
varta- maharajadhirajena sri-Nirbhayaharfin- 
dra-nandan^n-adhikritah sabMsadab sarvan- 
esha vo Gunakarah sa-prasrayam vijnapayati, 
<fcc.,—“ and, in that (lineage of Raghu), there 
was horn the glorious Mahip&ladSva, who has 
bowed down the locks of hair on the tops of 
the heads of the Muralas; who has caused the 
M&kalas to suppurate*; who has driven the 
Kalingas before him in war; who has spoilt the 
pastime of ( the hing who is) the moon of the 
Keralas; who has conquered the Kulfitas; who is 
a very axe to the Kuntalas; and who by violence 
has appropriated the fortunes of the Ramathas. 
And, to all the members of (this) assembly, 
presided over by him, the pearl-jewel of the 
lineage of Raghu, the Makdrajddhirdja of 
Ary&varta, the son of the glorious Nirbha- 
yanarSndra, this your (humble servant ), 
Gunakara, 10 with modesty makes a request.” 

Prom this we learn that the play was acted 
before an assemblage of guests, invited by a 
king of the lineage of Raghu, whose name 
was Mahlp&la; who was the son of a king 
whose biruda or title was Nirbhayanardndra, 
lit . 'the fearless king’; and who was the 

*-*. the BHUradhAra, or other stage official, who is 
speaking. 


paramount sovereign of Ary&varta, i.e. of 
Northern India, above the Vindhya range. 

Again, a passage quoted by Mr. Y. Sh- 
Apte (p. 20) from the colophon of the Kar- 
puramanjaA runs,—iti sriman- MahArashtru- 
chudamamna Mahtodrapftl-opadhyayena R&- 
ja&Skhar&Qa bala-kavinu kavirajena virachite 
nataka-vise&he Ejarpuramaiijari-nAmak& s&tfake 
chaturtham javanikuntaram samaptam,— 44 thus 
ends the fourth scene in the drama named 
Karpuranutftjari, a kind of play, composed by 
the young poet, the court-poet, R4ja&&khara, 
the ornament of the famous (country of) 
Maharashtra, 11 (and) the spiritual teacher of 
Mah&ndrap&la.’’ From which we obtain the 
name of his pupil, Mah&ndrap&la. 

And in other places (pp. 12, 13, 18), R&ja- 
&&kh&ra calls himself the son of a Mahdmantrin 
or ‘high minister;’ the Guru or Vpddhydya, 

* the spiritual preceptor or teacher,’ of Nir- 
bhaya or Nirbhayarfija; and 1 * the Guru of 
Mah&ndrap&la, the crest-jewel of the family 
of Raghu. 

These passages give us three kings; first, 
one whose own name is not given, but who 
is mentioned under the birudas of Nirbhaya, 
Nirbhayanar&ndra, and Nirbhayaraja; se¬ 
condly, his son Mahlp&la, a paramount sove¬ 
reign of Northern India, at whose court, or by 
whose command, the Bdlabhdrata was played; 
and thirdly, Mah6ndrap&la, whose connection 
with NirbhayanarSndra and MahipAta is not ex¬ 
plained, but who, since RAjasAkhara was the 
Upddhyaya of both him and Nlrbhayanarendra, 
may reasonably be assumed, to be either another 
son or a grandson of Nirbhayanarendra. 

Mr, Y, Sh. Apte, however, following a sug¬ 
gestion thrown out quite tentatively by Prof. 
H. H. Wilson, makes the curious mistake of 
identifying Mah&ncLrap&la with Mahlp&la, and 
this of speaking of “ Mahtpala or Mahlndra- 
pala” (p. 10) and “ Mah6ndr&pAIa or MahfpAla” 
(p. 18). 

But the two names are so perfectly distinct 
in their meaning, that they cannot possibly 
indicate one and the same person. 

Now, from another passage quoted by Mr. 
Y. Sh. Apte (p. 11, note) we learn that the 
town at which the Bdlabhdrata was performed, 

a Other passages also shew tfasfc by birth, 3*jatt- 
khara belonged to a Southern India family. 

11 Stt&A&httfoatt, Introd. p. ICS. 
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by Mahtp&la’s orders, ^as the “great city” of 
Mah6daya; which, again, by a passage in the 
Bdlardmayana , qnoted in the same place, is 
identified with EAnyakubja, Kanyakubja, or 
Kanauj. 

What we require, therefore, in connection 
with the poet Rajasekhara, is an epigraphical 
record, dated within the limits specified on 
p. 176 above, and as near as possible to the 
later of them, which shall give ns the name of 
a king, either Nirbhayanarendra, or Mahipala, 
or MahSndrapala, and shall come from such a 
part of the country as shall be consistent with 
the fact of that king’s capital being Kanauj. 

The Dighwa-Dnbauli grant,' of course, is 
issued from a place named Mah6daya, which, 
in that case, may or may not be Kanauj. 
But we are entirely barred from identifying 
the Maharaja MahSndrapala of it with the 
pupil qf Rajasekhara, by the fact that he was 
only a feudatory Maharaja , and not either the 
son or a brother of a paramount sovereign. 

I would only add, in connection with him, 
that we may possibly find out hereafter tint 
he was an ancestor of RajasSkhara’s Nirbha- 
yanarendra, Mahipila, and Mahthdrapala. 


In the Asnl inscription, however, we have 
just the paramount sovereign, Mahipala, who 
is wanted; with just the date, Vikrama-Sam- 
vat 974, or A.D. 917-18, that is required; and 
the inscription comes from a locality that must 
have been in the kingdom of Kanauj, being 
only about ninety miles to the south-east of 
that city. 

I feel no hesitation, therefore, in now claim¬ 
ing that this Mahipfila is the Mahipala of the 
Introduction to Balabharata ; and his father, 
Mahishapfila, the NTirbhayanar6ndr& of the 
same passage; and that this inscription gives 
as close an approximation as we are likely to 
attain for some time to come, for the date of 
the poet RAja&Skhara, viz. about the first 
quarter of the tenth century A.D. 

And, in concluding these remarks, I would 
again point out the extreme desirability of re¬ 
discovering and editing the large inscription 
in the Gwftlior territory, referred to by Dr. 
F. E. Hall in his paper on the “ Vestiges of 
Three Royal Lines of Kanyakubja, ” xs which 
gives us the dates of (? Yikrama-Samvat) 960, 
964, and 1005, and mentions, apparently, at 
least two Mah&ndrapalas. 


«UXJS» UJN THE MAHABHASHYA. 

BY PBOF. B\ KIELHORN, C.I.E.; GOTTINGEN. 

6.-Thb tbit op Panini’s Sutras, as given in the Kasika-Vritti, compared 

WITH THB TEXT KNOWN TO KatYAYANA AND PATANJAU. 


Considering the almost unrivalled position 
which Paniai’s AshtMkydyi holds in 
literature, it may be interesting to inquire, 
what alterations, i| any, the text of that work 
has undergone, and to collect those rules 
which can be shown to be additions to the 
original text, or the wording of which has in 
any way been altered, since the rules were first 
enunciated by Pinini. To contribute towards 
the solution of this question, I intend in the 
present note to show, so far as this may be 
poMibU, to what extent the text of the Sfltras 
which « given in the EdHkd-Vritti, the oldest 
extant commentary, differs from the text that 
was known to ]££ty&yana and Patafijali. In 

"‘S** * *** I shall be mainly 

gmded by theremarks that have been appen- 
<fad to oerfam Sfttrag by Kaiyata, J%6jtbhaita, 


and Haradatta, and I shall have only few 
occasions to go beyond, or to'differ from, what 
has been already stated by those commentators. 

But before entering upon the question with 
which I am more immediately concerned here, I 
cannot help drawing attention to the fact, that 
the text of Panini’s rules has neither in the 
editions of the Ashtudhydyi nor in that of the 
Kdhkd-VrUH —however valuable those editions 
may be otherwise—received that critical care 
and attention, which it undoubtedly deserves.- 
Por years I have been content to regard the 
printed text of the Sfitras, allowing for some 
misprints, as trustworthy beyond doubt. It is 
only lately that I have become somewhat 
suspicions, and having compared such MSS 
as -were within reach, I have come to the 
conclusion, that in the'case of a considerable 
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number of rules the printed text differs* more 
or less, from the text which is furnished by ' 
the best MSS., and that wrong readings have in 
succession crept from one edition into another. 
A few examples may show this: 

P. III. 1,109 all the printed texts have 
Here three old and valuable , 
MSS- of the Kdsikd, and an old MS. of the 
Ashtddhydyi which I owe to the kindness of j 
Dr. Bhandarkar, have MSS, ♦ 

of the Mahabhashya GAaK, which here as J 
elsewhere give only the beginning of the rule, t 
have and in the Mahabhashya ( 

VoL II. p. 2, where the rule is quoted, the , f 
MSS. aK have °5TTg I ° - From this there can 
be no doubt, that the right reading is °*TTgf 
(°sdsu~vri 0 , not, as in P. YII. 4, 2, 0 8dsu-ri 0 ). 

P. III. 2, 21 all the printed texts have 
and all accordingly have 
in the commentaries. In this case the MSS. 
of the Mahabhashya are of no value, because 
they only give the commencement of the rule 
nor is the rule quoted anywhere in I 
the MaMbh&shya. But all the three MSS. of 
the Kdkikd omit PTOTT from the rule and 
from the commentary, and the MS. of the 
Ashtddhydyi has added Mcundd manu in 
the margin. Accordingly there can in my 
opinion be no doubt, that Panini has not taught 1 
the formation of the word PHlT<KT* Judging : 
from the quotations in Bohtlingk and Roth’s ; 
Dictionary, f$4|'3RT, which is taught by Panini, 
is an old word, occurring twice in the Atharva- 
vMa, but f*iAII4i< is not . 

P. IV. 1, 62 all the printed texts have 
This rule is neither treated of 
nor quoted in the Mahabhashya. The three 
MSS. of the Kdsikd and the MS. of the 
Ashtddhydyi have without *Rf l , and 

so reads Chandra. 

P. IV. 3, 119 all the printed texts have 
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This rale is neither treated of nor 
quoted in the.Mahftbhushya, The three. M^S. 
of the Kdsikd, both in the rule and in the 
commentary, and the MS. cf the A>d tddbjd^i 
have r ^|ri4'|d^, and Chandra ha* the rult* 

P. V.4,68 all the printed tax ts have OTIHMf; * 
The MSS. of the Mahabhashya GaK and origi¬ 
nally A, as w^ll as the three MSS. of the Kdsikd, 
both in the rule and in the commentary, and 
the MS. of the Ashiddhydyi read ^fpsnFW*. 
which singular form is supported by Mab&bha- 
shya, Vol. II. p. 438, lines 23 and 25, and 
p. 443, 1. 15, and is no doubt correct. 

Not taking into account rules such as these, 
to which I might add a fairly large number 
of other rules for which the MSS. furnish a 
better text than the one printed, the Sutras 
of the Kdsikd- Vritti, which can be shown to 
differ from the Sutras as known to either Ki- 
tyayana or Patahjali, may l>e treated of under 
four heads. 1. Excepting as regards the obser¬ 
vation of the rules of Sauidhi , the. wording of 
the text has remained unchanged, but several 
consecutive words, which originally were one 
rule, have been separated so as to form two or 
even tkree rules. The technical name for this 
proceeding is Yoga~vibhdga, * the splitting-up 
of a rule (into two or more rules).’ 2. One or 
more words have been added to the original 
text of a rule. 3. The wording of'rules has been 
altered otherwise than by the addition of one 
or more words. 4. Whole rules have been added 
to the original text of the Ashtddhydyi. The 
particulars under each of these four heads are 
as follows 


1. Y6g*-vibtaga. 

P. I. 1,17^T: S and 18 % originally formed 
the one rule ik, and the’ splitting up of 
that rule into two was first suggested by 


1 I may perhaps draw attention here—as to a real gem 
of ingenious interpretation—-to the manner, in which this 
word ffif of the above rule has been explained by the 
anther of the Siddhdntahaumudt (New Bombay Ed. No. 
517). It is well known (although nothing is said about 
it in our Dictionaries), that at any rate in works of the 
TwSift-n middle ages sometimes conveys the sense of 
spfTIT or * words like this,’ ‘this and simila r 

words.* When Hfrnachan&ra in his SabdAituiieana' says 
qr ft n ffift ffr term means, and is by H&nachandra 
himself explained to mean, —4 *|£l H •?» IU : * words like 


tfi * and similar words’ ; and when in 

his Jjiugdnui&stin& he says he himself tells 

ns that he means 3*4^1 <3:. This use being well known 
to Bhaftojldlksbita, that scholar connects the word fRf 
of the above rule of Pig&ni's with, and in constrain# 
the rule, wishes us to place it after # and he then 

explain* «nrmrf*nt to »*»» wit sptffr 

Comment appears superfluous. 

* This word, taken by itself, does not fit into Pleml's 
text, because it is in the Genitive case. 
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Katyayana (Vol. I. p. 72). Panini’s one role 
would allow only 3 T or (according to P. 1.1, 
14) ? * 1 %, while from Katyayana’s two rules 
we also obtain 

P. I. 4, 58 3?T^T: and 59 3W*Tt ,: B rara ffrr 
originally formed the one rule SJT^f 3 rW*lf; 

which has been split in two by Katya- 
vana (VoL I. p. 341). To quote an example 
given by Kaiyata, Panini’s one rule would not 
allow us to account (by P. VI. 2 , 2) for the 
accent of prd'chdrya , because here pm would 
not be termed Nip at a. Kaiyata, who knew the 
Kcisikd, has the remark—HTff STRT ff?T sfpTT 

?#r3Hw«prr*r siffor*. i w 5 snf*r 

T?%wr %r= ?rfr sfnrfa- 

JOT-. t|&s!r#r %3|t. 

P. II. l,llf^>TT'n r£m d 
originally formed the one rale 

The division of that rale into 
two has been suggested by Patahjali (Vol. I. 
p. 380), to make it quite clear that as 

an Adhikdra, is valid also in the following 
rn ^ es P■ U. 1,13, etc.; for, as Kaiyata observes, 
aTr4iww«iq 

*F3%. 

P. IY. 3,117 and 118 |?snwrft«ft fsj 

originally formed the one rule airilrif - 

5 s !- The division of that rule has been 
suggested by Katyayana (Vol. II. p 317), to 
enable ns to account by the rule for 

the words m&hahika, sdragka, etc. (p. '316). 
Kaiyata appends the note—?jj-nvr 

P- V' 1. 57 33^ and 58 ^ r q r: , 3 . 

origi nally formed the one rule 
4R*<H so quoted in Yol. 

II. p. 343,1.13. The division of that rule has 
not been actually proposed by either Katyayana 
or Patenjali, but it may justly be argued that 
KAty&yana’s VArt. 6 in Yol. II. p. 353 would 
have been su perfluous, if to him the words 
TO*'rfar’Pfhad been a separate rale; and 
Kaiyata and Nagojibhafctaare therefore in my 
opini on^ quite right, when they say, the former 
TO* iRtnRft ’SUift'Hin: artu?r ^Trjr 
and th e latter (in the Laghusabden&K&khara) 
to** 3mfW*ir a* wr^m- i need 
hwdlyadd, that the very general rule 3^3 
qftnrow allows us to account for a number of 
words, which otherwise oonld not have been 
explained by P&nini’s rules. 


P. YI. 1, 32 ^TTOK°RLand 33 ^ 

originally formed the one rule |j: 3 Tl H 3 H° r * T- 
% That rule has been split in two by 
Katyayana (Yol. III. p. 29), in order to account 
by f: HTOPTT (°rlr for the forms 

ITfraf^rnT and bt^yh. 

P. YI, 1,1 <54 and 165f^T: originally 

formed the one rule rTTV^rT^^T farf-, so quoted 
in Yol. III. p. 116, 1. 13. The division of that 
rule has been suggested by *Patafijali (Yol. II. 
p. 253,1. 22), who by (f^T:) wishes 

to account for the accent of words like 
Kaunjdyanah. But for this new rule such 
words, being formed with the suffix 
(P«,IV. 1 , 98), would be ddyudatta by P. VI. 

I, 197, a rule which here would supersede the 
rule P. YI. 1, 163. 

P^ VII. 3,117 118 and 119 

arST originally formed the one rale ^UIH i qq 
Y:, so quoted in Yol. I. p. 116, 1. 9, and Vol. 

II. p. 404, 1.15. Katyayana, after having in 
Vol. III. p. 342, 1. 10 divided that rale into 
the two rales f^|*^ and 3 TTW in 1 . 14 
proposes to divide the latter rule again into 
the two rules 3 #w and a^r %:, but in 1 . 22 be 
himself shows this second division to be un¬ 
necessary. (Compare also the Kasikd- Vritti 
on P. VII. 3,119). Panini’s one rale would 
only permit the Locative cases fr^T, vpfY etc., 
not freSTPL, ^TS-TT?, etc. 

The above are, in my opinion, all rales, in 
the case of which Ydga-mbh&ga can with 
certainly be proved to have taken place. It is 
trae, that according to Nagojibhatta the two 
rales P. VI. 2,107 3*^55 and 108 ^ also, 
originally were one rale, apparently because 
4441'^^ has been so quoted in Yol. dll. 
p. 121, 1 . 14 and p. 133, 1. 1?; bnt I should 
not now venture to conclude from the fact that 
two or more rales are quoted together, that 
they must necessarily have been regarded as 
only one rale, unless indeed such conclusion 
could he supported by other arguments. No 
less than eleven times we find in the Mahabha- 
shya the quotation srefr ifrsft (P. 

VII. 3, 101 and 102), and yet P. VII. 3,101 
and 102 undoubtedly are two separate rules, 
of which the former has been quoted by itself 
four times, and the latter twice. Similarly 
and 144 have been quoted to¬ 
gether eight times, although they are separate 
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rules; and the same might be said of other 
roles. Besides, the verse in Vol. III. p. 121, 
1. 13 appears to me to prove that P. TI. 2 IGo 
even before the time of was 

regarded as a separate rule. 

2. One or more words added to the 
original text of a rule. 

p. i. 3 ,29 
originally was only 

The verbs 

and atffrw have been added from 
Katyayana’s Varttikas (Vol. I. p. 282). $sr, 
which also is given by Katyayana, is mentioned 
in the Kdiikd only in the commentary, whereas 
Chandra has made it part of the rule. Kaiyata 
appends to the Varttikas on P. I. 3, 29 
the remark— 

P. IIL 1, 95 raw *3^ originally was 

only The addition of the words SJT3f 

has been suggested by Katyayana in his 
Vart. 1 on Panini’s rule, but shown to be in 
reality superfluous in V&rfc. 2 (Vol. II. p. 81). 
On the Vart* I Kaiyata has the note— ym; 

P. III. 1, 118 ST€3(p|*3fi originally 

was only *$:. The word g r sqf^ has 

been added by Katyayana (Vol. II. p. 87). 

P. Ill, 1,126 ^r ra ^ ftH +<*L Here 

has in my opinion been inserted from 
Katyayana’s Vart. 3 on P. HI. 1, 124 (Vol II. 
p. 88). fpr, which is mentioned in the same 
Vdrttika, is in the J Kdiikd given in the com¬ 
mentary on P. III. 1,126. 

P. m. 3,122 

originally did not contain the words STTOIT and 
snqro, which have been inserted from Katya¬ 
yana’s Varttika on the preceding rule (Vol. IL 
p. 155). The word 5T^FR» which is mentioned 
in the same Varttika, is in the Kdiikd given 
in the commentary on P. IH. 3, 122. In the 
Mahabhashya, Vol II. p. 146, 1. 20, where the 
rule has been quoted, the MSS. give it as read 
in the Kdiikd, excepting that the MS. K omits 
from it an^TR. * Kaiyata on P. HL 3, 121 has 
the remark— 
f^*inPr3r&* 

P. IV. 1,15, which in the Kdiikd ends °*R- 
cqff TPty originally was ending < %^T:. The 
term has been added from Kafcyayana’s 
Vart., 6 (Vol. II. p. 209), and it occurs also in 


a Varttika of the Saunfigas <Tol. IT. p. 165, 
1. 8; p. 2ifc, I. 8 ; and p. 238, I. 11; quoted 
without 3ET5?r in the Kd->kd thwart-* the end of 
the commentary on P. IV. 1, 15) w*Il as in 
the corresponding rule of Cnaiidru s erammar. 
; The original ending of the rah may be seen 
from Pafcanjali’s words on P. 

IV. 1,10: and Kaiyata has the note—^jpr: 

P.1V. 2*. 2 originally 

did not contain the words and arf*r f 

which have been inserted from Katyayana’s first 
Varttika (Vol. IL p. 271) on the rale. Here 
; again Kaiyata has the note— jq g y ; ^ 
1 IRt . [Incidentally I may add here that 
the statement 

which oc¬ 
curs in the Kdsikd on P. IV. 2, 2, is based on 
Chandra’s rnle 

P. IV. 2, 21 ?Errf^4)qf*T(4tr?i The 

word has been added in accordance 

with Katyayana’s Varttikas on the rule, but 
has been declared superfluous by Patanjali 
(Vol. II. p. 275). Kaiyata appends the note— 
#wr ^ 

P. IV. 2, 43 *{|H*i *originally 
did not eoutaiu the word which has 

been taken from Patanjali’s note on the rule 
(Vol. II. p. 279). which also has been 
mentioned by Patanjali and which Chandra 
has in the rule, is given in the Kdsikd in the 
commentary. 

P. IV. 4, 17 PPOTT originally 

was only f^rnTT ftTCW has been added 
from Patafijali’s note on the rule (Vol. II. p. 
329), and is also given by Chandra. Haradatta 

ha*thenote-#rw^W%% 

P. \. 2, 101 q j^i *T: originally 

did not contain the word which has been 
added from Patanjali’s note 3 on the rule 
0^°^* H. p. 396) and has also been given by 
Chandra. Here again Haradatta has the 
note—*# ^Tf%% wfrmtfax:. 

p * im L*$ R 

N : originally did not contain the word ®T^ERf- 
which has been added in accordance 
with Katyayana’s first Varttika on the rule 

(Vol. IL ^p. 436). Kaiyata has the note_ 

•IPIIWI ^#srf*nr* 

P. VI. 3, 6 apppf originally was only 
and the addition of is Kity&yana’s 

(Vol. III. p. 143). Such evidently is the 
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opinionofBhatt8j!diksMta(Si<Mfeo»to-So«mi«Zi» 

new Bombay Ed. No. 963), which I now accept 
as correct. Haradatta, misled by the fact that 

the VSrttika ^ “ tie MSS ‘ ai f? 

MahabMshya has been pat un der ?. VL 3, 5, 
and by Pataujali’s explanation SfiWdV ’EP 0 ! 

instead of arn’R^T *ff°r ff?T 
**fs*S, takes the whole ’g 8 ftobe^a n 

addition to Panini’s original text 

; but the words stfWfai are 
necessary for the following role P. VI. 3,7, and 
Hfigdjibhatta (in the JJddydta and Laghusab- 
dSndvMUra) has not, in my opinion, been 
successful in proving that we can d o withou t 
those words 

fruwmwwPw* 

p. VI. 3, 40 originally was 

only ^Tjp^r-. & nd ST*nf^f*T has been added 
from K&tyayana’s VUrtiaka 
(Vol. 131. p. 156; compare also VoL H. p-193, 

1. 2 and Vol. IIL p. 157, 1. 11)- ^Kaiyata 
has the note—*»"ti 

p. VI. 3, 83 origin ally 

was only 5FfT^ri%T^’» to which ^ ias 

been added in accordance with the suggestions 
of Katyayana and Pataujali. For K&tyayana has 
amended Paniui’s original rule by adding to it 
and Pataujali in explaining the 
Varttika has given the example OTHM 
(Vol, HI, p. 171) * Kaiyata has the note— 

P. VI. 4,100 *T. Katy&yana’s 

V&rttika on the rule (Vol. HI. p. 213) shows 
that the role originally did not contain the 
particle which has been added for the very 
purpose of making the rule, in accordance 
with Katyiyana's suggestion, more widely ap¬ 
plicable. In Vol. IH» p. 213; 1.-19 some MSS* 
of .the M&hlbhdshya read the rule without, 
others with . Kaiyata appends the note— 
f%*3 ir re q> TC ? vntffr 

p. viil l, 67 jnsrft^r- 

originally did not contain the word q f flglft+ W:, 
which has been added in accordance with the 
suggestion of Klty&yaaa (Vqb III, p. 379). 

Kftiyal* hw the not e—yrgri^ <Rr qrf%-, 


p. Vffi. 3, 118 [such is the 

reading of the MSS. of the J£(tsih&] 
originally was only 

which is given also by Chandra, has been 
added from Katyayana’s Varttika on the rule 
(Vol. III. p. 451). 

p, viii. i, 73 su f fe rer m m* * - 

and 74 Rmfat * %W* *;- 

originally were 73 and 74 

f^TTPltr fWwqft. The new 

division of the two rules and the addition of 


are suggested by Pataujali (Vol. IIL 
383 and 384), but at the same time 


Pajjanjali himself adds that the word 

or* according to others, m2b J be 

omitted from the rules. Kaiyata on 73 re- 
marks— q r *» P^ Rf $frT Vfz* 

rRT* RpnPr# tRt 

and on 74— ^ ^ ^ 

Finally, it may appear doubtful, if the rule 
P. VflI. 2,12 from the beginning did contain 
the word because the formation of 

that word .has been specially taught in Tart. 7 
on P. VI. 1, 37 (Vol. III. p. 33). The opinions 
of native scholars are divided on this point, 
for, while Kaiyata (on P. VI. 1, 37) rejects the 
Varttika as superfluous (BTr^FtffaTCSfh 

Pr«rra*nuf%ar Wfigd- 

jlbhat^ reports that others consider the word 
to be spurious in P. VIII. 2, 12 (ipnr* 
wiJJPU^W*, ».«. in P. VIH. 2, 12, 


w*WT^5.«n^ ****%). 

3. The wording of roles altered 
otherwise than by the addition of one 
or more words. 

P. V. 3, 5 PataSjaJi’s remarks on 

this rule (Vol. II. p. 4j03) show that the 
reading known to him was Fatafiftdi 

considers the ^ superfluous, and by doing so 
suggests the reading Kaiyata has the 

note—<T3far . 

P. VI. 1,115 KAtyA- 

y&na’s reading of this rule was. HWMTqum qfo 
(Vol. IIL p. 86). But from Voh' IIL p. ,89, 
lines 7 and 18, p. 91, L- 8, arid othety passages 
in the MahAbhAshya it appears, that the read¬ 
ing Sfnstf, instead of % wris known already , to 
Pataujali. In the Xdftkdf we h&vfe, the v note—* 
5 ?* iremfCWmi ffn TO!.* . 
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P. VI. 1, 124 and 125 £rPT»r- 

gTT 3Tf^- Patafijali’s reading of these two rules 
was 324fs%^r, and 125 g rt Uggr r 5TP? 

(Vol. III. p. 87,1. 24) ; but on p. 89,1. 18 he 
declares the word fSfHPi to be altogether su¬ 
perfluous, and in Vol. I. p. 66 and Vol. 
III. p. 53 he cites the rale 125 without 
Kaiyata (on Vol. III. p. 87,1. 24) has the note— 
5?nr*rOT 

g VH:. 

P. VI. 1, 137 and 138 

V. la the place of these two rules Pa- 
tanjali has had only the one rule gjl* 

or^rnnfr: which is so quoted in Vol, 

III. p. 216, 1. 1, and the first word 
of which has been explained by Patanjali in 
Vol. III. p- 93, 1. 13. (Compare the similar 
explanation of in P. VII. 1, 68, in Vol. 

III. p. 262, 1. 21.) 

p. vi. l, 150 qr ori¬ 
ginally was fcfoyq: *r, a wording of the 

rule which was not approved of by Katyayana 
(Vol. III. p. 95). In his opinion, 

qr would mean, that * after Rr, asr takes 
the augment g»r,—optionally, when one wishes 
to denote a bird,’ whereas the real meaning of 
the rnle is assumed to be that 4 after 3T may 
take in case one wishes to denote a bird* j 
in other words, the bird may be called f qfS f tt or 
while in the case of any other meaning 
the only right form would be fcfare . (Differ¬ 
ently Goldstiicker, Pdnini , p. 125). Of the 
commentators, Kaiyata has the note— 

; Haradatta 

—W f W 

and Nagojibhatta— 

TT* C^T W - - 

P. VI. 4, 56 FJjftr originally was 

<{^<{§€3. The substitution of the Abla- 
tive for the Genitive case has been suggested 
by Katyayana (Vol. III. p, 204). In the Maha- 
bh&shya the rule has been quoted in its original 
form in Vol. III. p 288, lines 4 and 11, and 
in its altered form p. 191, 1. 12, and p. 212, 
lines 1 and 14. Kaiyata has the remark—%f%p» 
y n T %° r 

p. VII. 1, 25 Tg»^: originally 

was 5Tf 5rwnrtt«r: V^f-- The addition to wrf 
of the Anubandha ^ has been suggested by 
Katyayana (Vol. III. p. 250). Compare also 


\ol. I. p. 87, lines 17 and 18, and Vol. III. 
p. 48. 

P. VII. 3, 75 f|rg$^|*nr [such is the read¬ 
ing of the MSS. of the Kdsika] originally 
was fefcT. The alteration of the 

wording of the rule has been suggested bv 
Katyayana (Vol. III. p. 334). In Vol. III. p. 333. 
1. 15, where the rule is quoted, the test MSS. 
of the Mahabhashya give the altered form 
of it, which has been adopted als j by Chandra- 
Kaiyata has the note— 

srg 

kl qrf%WrC«T:. 

p -J^ll. 3, 77 r^qPr^f^r: originally was 
S": f as may be inferred from Katya- 
yana’s Varttika on the rule (Vol. III. p. 334)- 
is the reading also of Chandra. The K«$iku 
hasthe remark—* smffasf 

aad Kaiyata appends the note— 

P. VIII. 4, 28 originally was 

as may be seen from Pataiijali’s 
remarks on the rnle. The reading 
has been suggested by Patanjali (Vol. III. p? 
460). 

4. Whole- rules added to the original 
text of the Ashfftdhy&yi. 

P. IV. 3, 166 * ijajniPT is really a 

VArttika of KatyAyana’s on IV. 1, 163, and P. 
IV. 1,167 is based on the Vart¬ 
tika ^ ff * * H T*£ on IV. 1, 162 (Vol. II. 

p. 265). As regards, however, the explanation 
of the two rules in the Mahabhashya and in 
the Ka&ik&t there is the difference, that in the 
former they are considered obligatory, while 
in the latter, by supplying ?rT from IV. 1, 165, 
they are made optional. Owing to the em¬ 
ployment of the Genitive cases and 
neither rule fits into the text of Panini’s Ash- 
t&lhydyx. On KatyAyana’s Varttikas Kaiyata 

hasthe remarks—^53-■ C T Wlflft 

and 3 ** *jar- 

wriPiRc 

P. IV. 2,8 is really part of Katyayaua's 
Varttika on the preceding rnle IV. 2,7 (Vol. II. 
p. 273). 

P. IV. 3, 132 and 133 

are really two Varttikas 
of Katyayana, which in the Mahabhashya are 
placed under P. IV. 3,131 (Vol. II. p. 320). 
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On 132 Kaiyata has the note—aTTrpPffcr: 
tFTT:. Regarding 133 the opinions of the com¬ 
mentators differ j according to Kaiyata the 
rule is an original Sutra, but Haradatta rightly 
remarks—q# ^ ^ ^ f ^ Tg 

and on the margin of the MS. a of 
the Mahabhfishya we have the note —^rf%- 

IF in ^ c ^- 

P. V. 1, 36 farVqqfa 0 ^ is really a Varttika 
of Katyayana’s on the preceding rule, (Vol. 
II. p. 350). By Chandra the wording of that 
Varttika has been altered to Kai- 

yata has the note— : ^TTS’ 

P. VI. 1, 62 is really a Varttika of 

Katyayana’s on the preceding rule (Vol. III. 
p. 41). Here, too, Kaiyata has the note— 

f|T 

P. VI. 1,100 is really a Var- 

ttika of Katyayana’s on P. VI. 1, 99 (Vol. III. 
p. 77). Kaiyata again has the $ote— 

P. VI. 1, 136 ST ^r^mfr sfir teaches the 
same as, and is clearly based on, Katyayana’s 
Varttikas 5 and 6, g ' TWUHH and 

% on p. vi. l, 135 (Vol. hi P . 
92). Kaiyata has the note— 

^WSIf3 ^lTricftH3fri:,and Nagdjibhatta adds 

—mm s ^ <TT*: 

Finally, P. VI, 1, 156 has 

been taken from Patanjali’s notes on P. VI. 1 
157 (Vol. III. p. 96). Here the Kdsikd itself 
hasjihe remark gfrf^Tr^f ^ 

SKTOaFrQ-frfT sfijf 

The result of this inquiry then is as follows 
The text of the A$htddhydyi , which is given 
in the Kasikd-Vrith, differs in the case of 58 
rules (excluding here the somewhat doubtful 
case of P. VIII. 2, 12) from the text which 
was known to Katyayana or Patanjali, 10 of 
those 58 rules are altogether fresh additions 
to the original text (by which I mean here the 
t«-\t known to Kiityayana or Patanjali). 17 
: ules were from the beginning part of the text, 
but in the original text those 17*rules did not 
form 17, but were only 8 separate rules. 19 
rules, which also belong to the original text, 
have each had one or more words added to 
them. The wording of 10 original rules has 
Utm changed otherwise than by the addition 


of one or more words, and one rule has been 
altered in addition to being split np into two 
rules (P. VI. 1, 137 and 138). Altogether 
the text given in the Kdsikd-Vritti (and that of 
the AsMadhydyi in the editions) contains 20 
more Sutras than the original text. 

The origin of the changes, which the text 
has undergone, can in most cases be traced in 
the Mahabhasbya. Out of 8 cases of Yogavi- 
bhdga, 5 have been suggested by Katyayana 
and 2 by Patanjali. In the case of 19 rules, 
which have received additions, the words added 
have in 13 rules been taken from the Varttikas, 
in 4 rules from Patanjali’s notes, and in one 
rule jointly from Katyayana’s and Patanjali’s 
remarks ; in the case of one rule the word 
added has not been actually taken from a Var¬ 
ttika, but the addition has been made to comply 
with a suggestion of Katyayana’s.' In the case 
of 12 rules, which have been otherwise chang¬ 
ed, the changes can in 5 rules be traced to 
Katyayana’s and in one rule to Patanjali’s sug¬ 
gestions. Of the 10 rules, which have been 
added to the original text, 7 are Varttikas of 
Katyayana, 2 are based on Varttikas, and one 
is a note of Patanjali’s. 

1 Have the roles of the Ashtddkydyi since the 
time of the composition of the Mahabhfishya 
undergone any changes besides those which 
have been indicated in the preceding, and in 
particular, is there any reason to suppose that 
other new rules have been added to the original 
text ? After the careful study which I have 
given to the Mahabhashya and the literature 
connected with it, I feel no hesitation in 
answering this question in the negative. Be¬ 
sides the 1,713 rules, which are actually treated 
of by Kfityfiyana and Patartjali, nearly 600 
rules are fully and about 350 other ruleB partly' 
quoted in the Mahabhfishya. And as a large 
number of other rules is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the proper understanding of those 
rules for which we have the direct testimony 
of Patanjali, and for the formation of words 
used by that scholar in the course of his argu¬ 
ments—I refer to the numerous quotations at 
the foot of the pages in my edition—we may 
rest satisfied that our text of the Ashtddhydyi, 
or rather the'text of the best MSS., does not 
in -any material point differ from the text 
which was known to Patanjali. 
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THE OGRESS QITEEX. 
A SiiiftT. 


BY THE BEW J. HESTON KNOWLES, F.B.G.S,, M B.A.S., *«, 


People tell of a king who liad seven wives 
that were all childless. When he married the 
first he thought that she would certainly bare 
him a son. He hoped the same of the second, 
the third and the others; but no son was born 
to gladden his days, and to sit on the throne 
after him. This was a terrible, overwhelming 
grief to him. 

One day he was walking in a neighbouring 
wood and bemoaning his lot, when he saw a 
most beautiful fairy. 

u Where are you going ? ” she asked. 

“Iam very miserable,” he replied. u Al¬ 
though I have seven wives, I have no son to 
call my own, and to make my heir. I came to 
this wood to-day hoping to meet some holy man, 
who would intercede for me.” 

u And do you expect to find such a person in 
this lonely place ? ” she asked laughing. “Only 
I live here. But I can help you. What will 
you give me, if I grant you the desires of your 
heart? ” 

“ Give me a son, and you shall have half of 
my country.” 

“ I will take none of your gold or your coun¬ 
try. Marry me, and you shall have a son and 
heir.” 

The king agreed, took the fairy to his 
palace, and very quickly made her his eighth 
wife. A short while afterwards all the other 
wives of the king became pregnant. However, 
the king’s joy was not for long. The beautiful 
fairy whom he had married was none other 
than a rdhshad (ogress), who had appeared to 
his Majesty as a fairy, in order to deceive him 
and work mischief in the palace. Every night 
-frhen the rest of the royal household were fast 
asleep she arose and going to the stables and 
outhouses ate an elephant, or two or three 
horses, or some sheep, or a camel; and then 
having satisfied her blood-thirsty appetite re¬ 
turned to her room, and came forth in the 
morning, as if nothing had happened. At first 
the king’s servants feared to inform him of 
these things; but when they found that ani¬ 
mals were being taken every night, they were 
obliged to go to him. Strict orders were at once 
given for the protection of the palace-buildings 


and guards were appointed to every room, but 
■ it was all in vain. Day by day the animals 
disappeared and nol*>dy c all te;l how. 

One night while the king was pacing Li h 
room, puzzled to know what to do, the supposed 
fairy, his wife, said :— 

“What will you give me if I discover the 
thief ? ” 

Anything—everything,” the king replied. 
“Very well; rest, and by the morning I will 
show you the cause of tlie.se thing- " 

His Majesty was soon sound n-letp, and the 
wicked queen left the room. She went to the 
sheep-pens, and taking one of the sheep killed it. 
and filled an earthen vessel with its blood. Tht r 
she returned to the palace, and went to the 
several rooms of the other w ives of the king and 
stained their mouths and clothes with the blood 
that she had brought. Afterwards she went 
and lay down in the room, while the king was 
still sleeping. As soon as the day dawned she 
woke him and said to him :— 

“ I find that your other wives have taken 
and eaten the animals. They ai*e not human 
beings. They are ruksham . If you wish to 
preserve your life, you will beware of them. 
Go and see if I am not speaking the truth,” 
The king did so, and when lie saw the blood¬ 
stained mouths and garments of his other wives, 
he was terribly enraged. He ordered that 
their eyes should be put out, and that they 
Should be thrown into a big, dry well, which 
was outside the city; and this was done. 

The very next day one of them gave birth to 
a son, who was eaten by them for food. The 
day after that another had a son, and he was like¬ 
wise eaten. On the third day another wife was 
confined ; on the fourth day another; on the fifth 
day another; and on the sixth day another: 
each of a son, who was eaten up in his turn. 
The seventh wife, whose time had not arrived, 
did not eat her portions of the other wives* 
children, but kept them till her own son was 
born, when she begged them not to kill him, 
and to take the portions which they had given 
her instead. Thns the child was spared, and 
through him in the future the lives of the seven 
queens were miraculously preserved. 
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The baby grew and became a strong and 
beautiful boy. When he was six years old 
the seven women thought they would try to 
show him a little of the outer world. But 
how were they to do this ? The well was deep 
and its sides were perpendicular*! At last 
they thought of standing on each other’s heads; 
and the one who stood on the top of all took 
the boy and put him on the bank at the well’s 
mouth. Away the little fellow ran to the 
palace, entered the king’s kitchen and begged 
for some food. He got a lot of scraps, of 
which he ate a little and carried the rest to 
the well for his mother and the king’s other 
wives. 

This continued for some time, when one 
morning the cook asked him to stay and prepare 
some dishes for the king, saying, that his 
mother had just died and he was obliged to go 
and arrange for the cremation of the body. 
The boy promised to do his best and the cook 
left* That day the king was especially pleased 
with his meals. Everything was rightly cooked, 
nicely flavoured, and well served-up. In the 
evening the cook returned. The king sent for 
him and complimenting him on the exceedingly 
good food he had prepared, ordered him al¬ 
ways to cook as well in the future* The cook 
honestly confessed that he had been absent the 
greater part of the day owing to his mother's 
death, and that a boy, whom he had hired for 
the occasion, had cooked the food. When he 
heard this the king was much surprised, and 
commanded the cook to give the boy regular 
employment in the kitchen. Thenceforth there 
was a great difference in the way the king’s 
meals were served up; and his Majesty was 
more and more pleased with the boy, and 
constantly gave him presents. All these pre¬ 
sents and all the food that the boy" could gather 
he took daily to the well for his mother and 
the king’s other wives. 

On the way to the well every day he had to 
pass a holy fagfo, who always blessed him and 
asked for alms, and generally received some¬ 
thing. In this way some years elapsed and 
the boy had. developed into a still more beauti¬ 
ful yoath, when by chance one day the wicked 
queen saw him. Struck with his beauty she 
asked him who he was and whence he came. 
Nothing doubting and not knowing the real 
character of the queen, he told her everything 


about himself and his mother, and the other 
women. From that hour the queen plotted 
against his life. She feigned sickness, a nd 
calling in a hakim (physician) bribed him to 
persuade the king that she was very ill and 
that nothing, except the milk of a lioness, 
would cure her. 

“My beloved, what is this I hear?” said 
the king when he went to see his wife in the 
evening. “ The hakim says that yon are ill, 
and that the milk of a lioness is required. But 
how can we get it ? Who is there that will 
dare to attempt this ? 99 

“The lad who serves here as cook. He 
is brave and faithful, and will do anything 
for you out of gratitude for all that you have 
done for him. Besides him I know of uo 
other, whom you could send.” 

“ I will send for him and see.” 

The lad readily promised, and next day started 
on his perilous journey. On the way he passed 
his friend the faqir, who said to him, “ Whither 
are you going ? ” He told him of the king’s 
order, and how desirous he was of pleasing his 
Majesty, who had been so kind to him. 

“Don’t go,” said the faqir. “ Who are you 
to dare to presume to do such a thing ? ” 

But the lad was resolute and valued not his 
life in the matter. Then said th efaqtr,— 

“ If yon will not be dissuaded, follow my 
advice, and you will succeed and be preserved. 
When you meet a lioness aim an arrow at one 
of her teats* The arrow will strike her and 
the lioness will speak and ask you why you 
shot her. Then you must say that you did 
not intend to kill her, but simply thought that 
she would be glad if she could feed her cubs 
more quickly than before, and therefore pierced 
a hole in her teats, through which the milk 
would flow easily. You must also say that 
you pitied her cubs, who looked very weak and 
sickly, as though they required more nourish¬ 
ment.” 

Then, blessing him, the faqir sent him on 
his journey. Thus encouraged the lad walked 
on with a glad heart. He soon saw a lioness 
with cubs, aimed an arrow at one of her teats, 
and struck it. When the lioness angrily asked 
him to explain his action he replied as th ofaqvr 
had instructed him, and added that the queen 
was seriously ill and was in need of lioness’ 
milk.” 
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‘‘The queen V f said the lioness. 1 “Do not 
you know that she is a rdkshasi ? Keep her at 
a distance, lest she kill and eat you! ” 

“ I fear no harm,” said the lad, “ Her 
Majesty entertains no enmity against me.” 

“ Very well, I will certainly give you some 
of my milk, but beware of the queen. Look 
here,” said the lioness taking him to an im¬ 
mense block of rock, that had separated from 
the hill, “ I will let a drop of my milk fall on 
this rock/’ 

She did so, and the rock fell into a million 
pieces! 

“ You see the power of my milk. Well, if the j 
queen were to drink the whole of what I have ; 
just given you, it would not have the slightest j 
effect on her ! She is a rdhshasi and cannot be j 
harmed by such things as this. However, if j 
you will not believe me, go and see for yourself.” 

The lad returned and gave the milk to the 
king, who took it to his wife; and she drank 
the whole of it and professed to have been 
cured. The king was much pleased with the 
boy, and advanced him to a higher position 
among the servants of the palace: bnt the 
queen was determined to have him killed, and 
debated in her mind as to how she could 
accomplish this without offending the king. 
After some days she again pretended to be ill, 
and calling the king said to him, “ I am getting 
ill again, but do not be anxious about me. My 
father, who lives in the jungle, whence the 
lioness’ milk was brought, has a spepial me¬ 
dicine, that, I think, would cure me, if you 
will please send for it. The lad that fetched 
the milk might go.” Accordingly the lad 
went. The way led past the fakir, who again 
said to him, 14 Whither are you going ?” and 
the lad told him* 

“Don’t go,” said he. “This man is a 
rdkshasa , and will certainly kill you.” 

But the lad was determined as before. 

“You will go then. Then go, ’but attend to 
my advice. When you see the rakshasa , call 
him ‘ grandfather.’ He will ask you to scratch 
his back, which you must do—and do it very* 
roughly.” 

“ The lad promised, and went on. The 
jungle was big and dense, and he thought 
that he would never reach the rdkshasa’s house. 


At last he saw him and cried out, “0 my 
grandfather, I, your daughter’s son, have come 
to say that my mother is ill arid cannot recover 
j she takes some medicine, which she says 
; Jon have, and has sent me for it.” 

J “All right,” replied the rukshasa. “ I will 
i give it you, but first come and scratch my 
j back. It’s itching terribly.” 

I The rdkihasa had lied, for his back did not 
| itch. He only wanted to see whether the 
lad was the true son of a rdkshata or 
not. When the lad dug his n a ils into 
the old rdkskasa's flesh, as though he want¬ 
ed to scratch off some of it, the rikshasa 
bade h im desist, and giving him the medicine 
let him depart. On reaching the palace the 
lad gave the medicine to the king, who at once 
took it to his wife; and she was cured. The 
king was more than ever pleased with the lad 
and gave him large presents, and in other ways 
favoured him. 

The wicked queen was now pnt to her wits’ 
end to know what to do with such a lad. He 
had escaped from the claws of the lioness and 
from the clutches of her father,—the gods only 
knew how ! What could she do to him ? 
Finally she determined to send him to her 
mother, a wretched old r&ltshm that lived in 
a house in the wood not far from her father’s 
place. 

“ He will not come back any more,” said the 
wicked queen to herself, and so she said to the 
king, “ I have a very Valuable comb at home, 
and I should like to have it brought here, if 
you will please send the boy for it. Let me 
know when he starts, and I will give him a 
letter for my mother.” 

The king complied, and the lad started, as 
usual passing by the /a^tr’s place, and telling 
him where he was going. He, also, showed 
him the letter that the queen had given him. 

“ Let me read its contents,” said the faqir, 
and when he had read them he said, “Are you 
deliberately going to be killed P This letter 
is an order for your death. Listen to it—‘ The 
bearer of this letter is my bitter enemy I 
shall not be able to accomplish anything as 
long as he is alive. Slay him as soon as he 
reaches you, and let me not hear of him any 
more.’ ” 


Concerning talking animals, of. Wid&awak* Stories^ pp. 412-413. 
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The boy trembled as he heard these terrible 
words, but he would not break his promise to 
the king, and was resolved to fulfil His Majesty’s 
wishes, though it should cost him his life. So 
the faqir destroyed the queen’s letter and 
wrote another after this manner:—“This is 
my son. When he reaches you attend to his 
needs and show him all kindness.” Giving it 
to the lad, he said, “ Call the woman grand¬ 
mother ; and fear nothing.” 

The lad walked on and on till he reached 
the rdhshasi's house, where he called the rak- 
skasi ‘ grandmother,’ as the faqir had advised 
him, and gave her the letter. On reading it 
she clasped the lad in her arms, and kissed 
him, and enquired much about her daughter 
and her royal husband. Every attention was 
shown him, and every delicious thing that 
the old rdhshasi could think of, was provided 
for him. She also gave him many things, 
amongst others the following:—A jar of soap, 
which when dropped on the ground became 
a great and lofty mountain; a jar full of 
needles, which if let fall became a hill bristl¬ 
ing with large needles; a jar full of water, 
which if poured out became an expanse of 
water as large as a sea. She also showed him the 
following things and explained their meaning:— 
Seven fine cocks, a spinning-wheel, a pigeon, a 
starling, and some medicine. 

“These seven cocks,” she said, “contain the 
lives of your seven uncles, who are away for 
a few days. Only as long as the cocks live can 
yonr uncles hope to live. No power can 
hurt them as long as the seven cocks are safe 
and sound. ■ The spinning-wheel contains my 
life. If it is broken, I, too, shall be broken 
and must die; but otherwise I shall live on for 
ever. The pigeon contains your grandfather’s 
life, and the starling yonr mother’s. As long 
as these live nothing can harm your grandfather 
or your mother. And the medicine has this 
quality: it can give sight to the blind.”* 

The lad thanked the old rdhshasi for all that 


she had given him and shown him, and lay 
down to sleep. In the .morning, when the rah- 
shad went to bathe in the river, tKe lad took 
the seven cocks and the pigeon and killed them 
and dashed the spinning-wheel on the ground* 
so that it was broken to pieces. Immediately 
the old rdhshasa and the rakshasi and their seven 
sons perished. Then having secured the star¬ 
ling in a cage he took it and the precions medi¬ 
cine for restoring the sight, and started for the- 
king’s palace. He stopped on the way to. 
give the ^e-medicine to his mother and the 
other women who were still in the well, and 
their sight immediately returned. They all 
clambered out of the well, and accompanied the 
lad to the palace, where he asked them to wait 
in one of the rooms, while he went and prepared 
the king for their coming. 

“ 0 king,” he said ; “ I have many secrets to- 
reveal. I pray you to hear me. Your wife is 
a rdhshasi , and plots against my life, knowing 
that I am the son of one of the wives, whom at 
her instigation you caused to be deprived of their 
sight and thrown into a well. She fears that 
somehow I shall become heir to the throne, and 
therefore wishes my speedy death. I have 
slain her father and mother and seven brothers, 
and now I shall slay her. Her life is in this 
starling.” 

Saying this he suffocated the bird, and the 
wicked queen immediately died. 

“Now come with me,” said the boy, “and 
behold, 0 king, your true wives. There were 
seven sons born to your house, but six of them 
were slain to satisfy the cravings of hunger. I 
Qnly am left alive.” 

“ Oh ! what have I done?” cried the king. 

“ I have been deceived.” And he wept bitterly. 

Henceforth the king’s only son governed the 
countiy and by virtue of the charmed jara 
that the rdhshasi had given him was able to 
conquer all the surrounding countries. And 
the old king spent the Test of his days with his 
seven wives in peace and happiness* 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 


BY PUTLIBAI 
No* VIII . —Rani Jhajhani . 

There lived in a certain country, a very rich 
merchant, who was blessed with seven sons. 

* Fn°/^ criptio11 of Lif e-l£<iex, c f. Wide-awake Stories, 
pp. 404-40o, ’ 


D. H. WADIA. 

Now all these sons were married and had settled 
down in life, with the exception of the youngs 
est, who was a very misch ievously inclined 

StoHei, p T 98 0 SonofSeTe “ Mothers,” in WicUhAwafr 
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young man, and loved to indulge in wild mid weary. At li-t h<* reached a stream of frtsli 
pranks, much to the annoyance of even* one water, rm the hank-i of which h* j down to 
connected with him. His chief delight was rest himself. Nj ,-ooner had he done so than 
in teasing and worrying his sisters-in-law, who, there appeared before him, to his great aur- 
however, dared not complain against him prise, an old man of a venerable and holy 
for fear of incurring the displeasure of their aspect. The lad threw himself on his knee> 
husbands’ parents, who loved their youngest before the saint and begged for his blessing 


son very fondly. For this reason they were j 
so tired of him that they were always wishing 
he would many and turn into a sober, steady . 
young man, like his elder brothers. 

One day, as he was indulging in his wild j 
pranks and playing his tricks upon his sisters- { 
in-law rather too freely, one of them cried out ! 
impatiently :— I 

“ I wish this young rogue were married. for j 
I am sure he.would be ashamed of behaving l 
himself like this in the presence of a wife.” 

“Married!” said-another sneeringly. “I 
should like to know how he could get married! 
There is not a girl in the universe that he 
considers tit to be his wife, for has he not 
rejected offers from the parents of the prettiest 
girls that ever the sun shone upon ? It may be 
that he aspires to the hand of R&nl Jhajhani, 
the paragon of beauty.” 

Now this Rani Jhajhani was a fairy princess, 
the fame of whose beauty had travelled far 
and wide, and who was always held up as a 
pattern of all the feminine graces. This was 
the first time, however, that the young man 
had heard of her, and he was seized with an 
ardent desire to find her out and marry her, if 
only to spite his sisters-in-law. 

He accordingly went to his parents and 
begged hard of them to be allowed to go in 
search of the fairy Rani Jhajhani, saying that he 
would die for love of her if they thwarted his 
wishes in the matter. His father did his best 
to dissuade him from going on such a wild- 
goose chase, since, being a fairy, she was inac¬ 
cessible to a morbai; but-the young man was 
firm, and would not listen to reason, and soon 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of his 
parents to go in search of his fairy love. 

Accordingly*' one fine day, he took leave of 
all his friends and relations and set out on bis 
perilous adventure. For several days he 
travelled on and on, without stopping, till at 
last his horse died under him from sheer 
fatigue. Nothing daunted, however, he conti¬ 
nued his journey on foot till he was foot-sore 


with tears in his eyes. The holy man liad pit y 
on him and said kindly : — 

” Tell me* young man, how I can be of service 
to yon K* 

The youth told him how hw was bent upon 
obtaining the baud of Rant Jhajhani in mar¬ 
riage, and how, with that view, he had been 
wandering for months without getting the 
least clue as to the whereabouts of the lovelv 
lady, and finished by begging of the saint to 
put him in the way of finding her out. 

“ What!” said the old man in surprise. ** IW 
aspire to the hand of Rani Jhajhani! It is 
utterly impossible for a mortal, such as yon, to 
reach her palace. Look there, do you see those 
mountains far away on the horizon ? They 
are very large and high, and you will have to 
cross them one by one before you reach the 
Rani’s palace. But this is quite impossible, 
for you must know that these are not moun¬ 
tains in reality, but giants guarding the fairy 
princess, whom yon seek to marry, and they 
will devour you the instant yon venture within 
their reach. So take an old man’s advice, 
return to your parents, and give np all 
thoughts of obtaining a fairy for your wife.” 

But the young man was too brave to be 
deterred by such dangers, and said :— 

“ For the sake of RAni Jhajhani I am ready 
to fight even these formidable giants, only 
show me the way to her palace and 1 shall 
remain ever grateful to you.” 

“ Very well-then,” said the holy man, “since 
you are bent on your ruin, I cannot help you. 
Come with me and I will lead you a part of 
the way, for I dare not traverse all of it.” 

The young man followed him till they came 
to a narrow passage, at the **nd of which lay 
stretched the first of the giants guarding the 
fairy. The sage left him there and at parting 
once more advised him to give up his mad 
exploit, but the youth was firm, and the sage 
therefore parted from him in great sorrow. 

As soon as the old man had departed the 
youth began to look about him and found to 
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his great delight that the giant was fast asleep. 
Seeing a number of horses grazing near, he 
caught one of them, and after killing it, dressed 
it nicely with some delicious spices which he 
had with him, lighted a large fire, and roasted it 
whole. He then carried the savoury mess to 
the great giant, and placed it before him. The 
giant who by this time had finished his nap, 
only growled with rage at finding himself unable 
to do justice to the substantial meal set before 
him; for, as the young man found, he was 
firmly rooted to the ground owing to his 
nails and hair having grown into the earth 
on account of his great age 1 The youth was 
overjoyed at this, for here was an opportunity 
of ingratiating himself into his good graces. 
He had only to use his knife and his scissors 
and set the unwieldy being free to gain his 
gratitude for ever; so he at once set to work 
and extricated the monster from his uncom¬ 
fortable position. As soon as he was free, 
however, he thus spoke to his deliverer i— j 

“ Young mao, were it not for the service 
you have rendered me, I would have devoured 
you this instant for daring to come here, bnt 
as it is, I forgive you. Tell me now how I 
can reward you for your kindness to me.” 

** I require no other reward from you,” said 
the young npan, “ than to he allowed to pass 
by you, in order to reach the palace of 
Jhajhanl” 

The giant was wild with rage at what he 
thought the impudence of the young nu ^n 
wishing to reach the Rani’s palace. He stamped 
his feet and raved, and would have devoured 
him there and then, had not the sense of 
gratitude he was labouring under, triumphed 
over his desire to kill him; and so he said 
“ Young man, I not only forgive you your 
impudence and let you go hence in safety, but 
to mark my sense of the debt I owe you for 
freeing me from my bonds, I give you this 
aignet ring. On your way to Rani Jbajhanl’s 
palace, you will encounter six other giants like 
me, but they will all allow you to pass by 
anmolested if you show them this ring.” 

The young man thanked him very* much, 
and taking the signet ring from him once more 
set out on his journey. He soon reached the 
place where the second giant was lying and 
serving him as he had done the first, he showed 
him the ring, at sight of which the monster 


stepped aside and let him pass by. He thus 
went on passing one giant after another till he 
came to the last. When he had freed him also 
like the rest, and feasted him, the giant ex¬ 
pressed to him his gi-titude more warmly than 
the others had done, and asked him to let him 
know how he could reward him. Upon this 
the young man said :— 

“I want nothing of yon, except that yon lead 
me to Rain Jhajhani’s palace, for I n.m dying 
to see her.” 

“I regret,” replied the giant, “that I cannot 
lead yon there in person, but I give you this 
flower. If you smell it the right way you 
will turn into a parrot, and if yon smal l it the 
other way, you will be able to resume your own 
shape. Put it to your nose now and as soon as 
you are a parrot. fly straight on till you see the 
roof of a palace. Perch upon that roof, for it 
will be the roof of Rani Jhajhani’s palace.” 

Thanking the giant warmly for his great 
kindness, the young man smelt the flower, and 
I in the form of a parrot flew straight on, till he 
reached the Rani’s palace. As he sat perched 
upon the roof he perceived through a chink in 
it that the giant king, whose daughter R&ni 
Jhajhani was, was with her at the time. So he 
waited till he saw him take up a stick that lay 
by, touch his daughter gently with it, and 
throwing her into a trance, walk out of the 
palace, leaving the fair Rani alone. 

When the giant was gone a safe distance, the 
parrot flew into' the apartment in which the 
lady lay, and smelling the flower the wrong 
way, resumed his original shape. He then took 
up the stick that lay by, and touched the lady 
gently with it, just as he had seen the giant 
do, when to his great joy, she woke from her 
trance, and began to look at him with her 
beautiful eyes,—so beautiful that for a time he 
was quite dazzled by their brilliancy ! The 
ladyon her part also, seemed greatly astonished 
to see the yonth, having never set eyes on any 
human being before. But she soon got over 
her surprise and expressed herself greatly 
delighted at seeing him. Each found the other 
so agreeable that they conversed on till dusk, 
when the lady suddenly recollected that it was 
tune for the giant, her father, to return to the 
palace. She thereupon-requested the youth to- 
row her into a trance again by the aid of the 
magic wand. Before complying with her re- 
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quest, however, he begged of her to ascertain 
from her father whether he was mortal, and if * 
so whether he knew in what manner he would 
come by his death. The lady promised to • 
obtain the information for him, and the youth, » 
throwing her into a trance, assumed the shape \ 
of a parrot once more, went out of the palace ’ 
and rested for the night in a niche in the roof. 

Hardly had the young man left the room when ; 
the giant entered it, touched the fairy with \ 
the magic wand and brought her to her senses. 
The two then sat down to their dinner 
together, and in course of it the lady inquired 
of her father in a casual way whether he was 
mortal and whether she had cause ever to fear 
his death. 

“My daughter,” he replied, “youneed never 
have any fear of my dying. Nobody can kill 
me so long as the parrot on yonder island 
lives, for it holds the key of my life.” 

“ What parrot, father ? and what island ? ” 
asked the lady innocently, not knowing that 
her We visitor was on the roof, in the shape 
of a parrot, hearing every word they uttered. 

“Far, far away in the sea,” replied the 
giant, “ there is a small island, on which is a 
golden cage hung high up in the air. In that 
cage is the parrot with whose life mine is 
connected. As soon as some one shall wring 
its neck and kill it, I am dead. Rnt I am sure 
no one can ever do so. In the first place, no 
one would be able to get to the island; and 
secondly the cage is hung too high for any one 
to reach it. So I am quite certain that no 
one will ever cause my death. Some human 
beings that have been by accident thrown 
upon the shores of that island from time to 
time, have been transformed by me into 
8tones, and stones they will remain until a few 
drops of water from a well there is sprinkled 
on them.” 

The young man, who had been hearing all 
this, waited till daybreak, and as soon as it 
was light, spread his wings and flew away into 
the sea. After a very long journey he reach¬ 
ed the island and to his great joy, saw the 
golden cage hung up there just as the giant 
had said. He flew up to it, and opening the 
door, caught the parrot by its neck. 

The giant, at the same moment, felt a tight¬ 
ness at his throat and ran with all speed 
towards the sea into which he plunged head¬ 


long. Ttie youni: man waited till he saw the 
giant cv*me wading through the waters, to¬ 
wards the island, and as soon as his antagonist 
touched the shore, he wrung the poor parrot's 
neck and killed it. And lo I the same instant 
the huge giant fell down dead, and lay, stretch - 
ing his immense length over half the island. 

The young man now once again resumed 
human shape and drawing some water oat of 
the well that was hard by, sprinkled it little by 
little on the stones he found lying in dinerent 
parts of the island ; and they soon began to be 
transformed into human beings, and to rise up 
one by one, and walk about. 

They could scarcely realise where they 
were, so long had they been lying there lifeless 
as stones; but their deliverer soon brought 
them to a sense of tbeir true position and 
they all felt very grateful towards him. They 
then walked, all together, to the sea-shore, 
where to their great joy they found their ships 
lying at anchor. So grateful did they feel to¬ 
wards the young man, that they all offered to 
place their ships at his disposal and to take 
him to his native country; and each and all 
pressed upon him rich presents, for most of 
them were either rich merchants, or great 
princes. But he would accept of nothing 
from them. He would be amply repaid, he 
told them, if only they prepared him a do¬ 
cument setting forth all the services he had 
rendered them, and put their signatures to it. 
This they did with great pleasure, and present¬ 
ed the document to him with many expres¬ 
sions of gratitude. After this they all went on 
board their ships and sailed away. 

The youth then smelt the magic flower and 
assuming the shape of a parrot* flew with all 
speed towards the Rani’s palace. When he 
arrived into her presence he found her lament¬ 
ing her father’s death, of which she had come 
to know by certain indications around her. 
He soothed her as best he could, and held out 
hopes that her father might yet return, for he 
wished to keep her ignorant of the fact that he 
himself was his destroyer. Bat she was con¬ 
vinced that her father was dead, and was in¬ 
consolable for a long time. A few days after 
this, finding her a little calmer, he declared his 
love for her and begged her to accompany him 
to his native country. To this she readily 
consented, and the two started together on 
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their journey, having first transformed them¬ 
selves into parrots by iShe aid of the magic 
tiower, and soon arrived within the precincts of 
the city in which the youth’s father, the old 
merchant, lived. Finding themselves safe there, 
Rani Jhajhani and her lover resumed their 
original shapes. The latter then purchased a 
horse for himself, and a magnificent palanquin 
for the Rani, and hired a number of attendants 
to wait upon her. Then with a view to prepar¬ 
ing his father for the reception of the renown¬ 
ed Rfixu Jhajhani with all fitting pomp, he 
left the fairy in a fine mango-grove by the side 
of a river, and proceeded alone towards his 
father’s residence. 

Whilst he was away, the Rani amused her¬ 
self by talking to such women as happened to 
pass by the place where her palanquin was set 
down, for everything around her was new to 
her and afforded her delight. 

Just then a poor potter woman happened 
to go by, and seeing such a beautiful lady in 
the palanquin, stopped out of curiosity to look 
at her. Rani Jhajhani beckoned her to come 
near, and entered into conversation with her-, 
in the course of which she told her who she 
was, and what had brought her to that strange 
city. Now the jewels and rich clothes that 
the fairy queen wore excited the cupidity of 
the potter womau and she resolved to possess 
herself of them by some means. She thereupon 
suggested that the Rani should bathe in the 
cool waters of a well that was situated some 
yards away, and, the fairy consenting, they 
went up to it together. After the Rani had 
had her bath, the potter woman told her that 
a strange whim had taken possession of her, 
namely that they should change dresses to see 
how each looked in the other’s costume. The 
unsuspecting Rani agreed to this and the 
dresses were interchanged. After wearing the 
potter woman’s clothes the Rani leant over the 
brink of the well, and looked into it, to see her 
reflection in the waters. The potter woman 
taking advantage of this opportunity, seized 
her by the legs and threw her head-first 
into the welL This done, die quickly drew 
the veil of the fairy’s dress over her face, 
walked up to the palanquin, and got into it 
unperceived by any one. 

The bearers, thinking her to be their mistress, 
asked no questions, and she remained undis¬ 


turbed in the palanquin, until the young mer¬ 
chant returned with his parents, attended by a 
long train of musicians, to fetch his bride 
home. But what was his dismay, on opening 
the doors of the palanquin, to find a strange 
woman lying inside in place of the beauteous 
fairy he had left in it a few hours before! 
He was struck dumb at being confronted by 
such a fright, for be it mentioned, the potter 
woman was one of the ugliest of her sex, and 
having lost one of her eyes was known in her 
village by the nick-name of H&nl K6b&l, (i.e., 
One-eyed Kobai}. When he had recovered 
from his astonishment he asked her who she 
was and what she was doing there in place of 
the fairy Rani. At this Kanl K6ba! began to 
sob aloud, and replied that she was no other 
than the fairy queen herself, who had been 
thus transformed into an ugly one-eyed crea¬ 
ture by a wicked magician that had visited her 
in his absence. The youth being of a credulous 
disposition believed her story, and quietly took 
| her home, having previously countermanded 
all the grand preparations made for the recep¬ 
tion of his fairy bride. He did, however, suspect 
some treachery, and sounded the attendants; 
but could learn nothing from them as to what 
had happened. So he consigned Kani K6bai 
to a secluded part of his house, where he left her- 
to herself, and shutting himself up in his own 
apartments remained there brooding over his 
misfortune. Everybody laughed at him for 
having gone so far to bring home such an ugly 
wife, and his sisters-in-law took every occasion 
to tease him about it. He could not, however, 
see his way to getting rid of her, for he feared 
that after all she might be his own Rani Jha¬ 
jhani miraculously transformed into an ugly 
woman. After some time, finding his grief 
unbearable, he walked up to the place where he 
had left Rani Jhajhani and thoroughly examin¬ 
ed every spot to see if he could find any traces 
of her. On looking down into the well, how¬ 
ever, he saw a beautiful ball of choice 
flowers, floating on the surface. He soon 
drew it ont carried it home with him, and laid 
it carefully by the side of his bed. When he 
rose the next morning he was surprised to seq 
the flowers as fresh and beautiful as before. 
In short, so fascinated was he with them by this 
time that he could not rest a minute without 
seeing and smelling them. 
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One day while he was away on some bnsi- \ 
n^ss, Kani K8bai entered the room and tearing 
the ball of flowers to pieces threw it away. 
Great was the sorrow of the yonth when he 
returned to see his favourite flowers gone. He 
questioned the servants about them, but could 
get nothing out of them. After a few days, 
however, happening to go out into the garden 
he saw the petals of some flowers lying under 
his window. He was so charmed with their 
fragrance that he ordered a chair to be placed 
on the spot, and sat there gazing rapturously at 
them. In a short time, however, he was sur¬ 
prised to find a sweet-scented herb growing 
out of the petals. He liked it so that he would 
sit there for days together inhaling the fra¬ 
grance of it. Kani Kobai watched this, and 
growing as jealous of the fragrant herb as she 
had been of the ball of flowers, she one day 
tore it up by the roots and boiled it in a 
quantity of water. She then took the mess to 
the farthest end of the garden, and poured it 
into a deep hole dug in the ground. 

When the young man found the herb also 
gone he was beside himself with grief and 
wandered about.in the'garden every day in the 
hope of finding at least a fragment of the plant 
he loved so well, when one day his attention 
was attracted by a magnificent mango-tree 
which he saw growing at one end of it, and so 
much was he charmed with the beauty of it that 
he was loath to leave the spot where it grew. 
So he got a summer-house built for him under 
its shade and his chief delight was to sit there 
enjoying the refreshing odour of its blossoms. 
In a few days’ time the tree bore a fine crop of 
fruit, which ripened into extraordinarily large 
and beautiful mangoes. So the old merchant 
had them distributed amongst all his friends 
and servants, who all declared that they had 
never tasted such mangoes before. One even¬ 
ing, however, after the tree had been, stripped 
of nearly all its fruit, while the poor heart-' 
broken youth was sitting under its shade, one 
of the gardeners approached him and said, that, 
though each and all of his brother-servants had 
a mango or two given them, he was the only 
one who had not had bin share. Upon this his 
young master ordered him to go up the tree 
fa ira as many as he could find there* The 
gardener climbed the tree and after a great 
deal of search succeeded in finding only one 


mango, which, however, was so large and beau¬ 
tiful that on coming down he showed it to his 
master with great delight. 

“ This mango is the best of all that this tree 
has borne, my good man.” said his master, 

“ take it home and I am sure you and your 
wife will enjoy it greatly.” 

The man went home and gave the beautiful 
ripe fruit to his wife who proceeded to cut it. 
Just, however, as she laid the knife on it a 
child’s voice from within was heard to say:— 

u Be careful, mamma, or you’ll hurt me.” 

The woman shrieked with terror at this ex¬ 
traordinary occurrence, and threw down the 
mango. But her husband took it up and cut 
it open with great care, when lo! a pretty little 
girl popped out of it, and stood before them. 
The gardener and his wife were overjoyed at 
seeing her, and felt sure, that as they had not 
been blessed with any children, Iswar had in 
this miraculous manner given them a child 
to gladden their hearts in their old age. 

Fearing lest somebody else should claim her', 
the old people lodged her in a secluded part of 
their house and brought her up as their own 
daughter. The girl grew so rapidly that in a 
few months’ time she was a full-grown woman, 
the light and joy of the poor occupants of the 
cottage, who made much of her. 

Now it happened that ever since the day the 
merchant’s son gave the mango to the gardener, 
the gardener’s cottage had such fascination for 
him that he left his favourite seat under the 
mango tree and began roaming round the hum¬ 
ble abode. He was at a loss to understand 
what it was that attracted him, till one day he 
happened to see a beautiful young lady very 
much like his own R&nl Jhajhanl at one of the 
windows. She drew her head in just as their 
eyes met, and the young man, after waiting for 
gome time in the hope tb^ut she would return 
once more to the window, sent for the gardener 
and questioned him narrowly as to who the fair 
lady was and what had brought her to his house. 

“ She is my own daughter, Mahfaij !” he 
said, joining his hands together in supplica¬ 
tion. 

“ You were never known to have any chil¬ 
dren, my man, and how come yon to have a 
daughter now?” said his master, “you have 
nothing to fear from me. Only tell me who 
she is and where she has come from.” 
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Then the poor man told his master how he 
had found her in the mango he himself had 
given him, and how he had brought Jber up as 
his own child, and concluded by begging Trim 
not to take her away. So the youth expressed 
a desire to see the lady, and the gardener 
accordingly took him into the cottage and pre¬ 
sented him to her. No sooner had he seen her 
than he cried out:— 

b ‘‘ % own Jhajham! Where were you all this 
time away from me ? I have been so miserable 
and unhappy without you.” 

But she turned away from him and said 
coldly:— 

“ Go and ask your beloved K&ni K6b&i, and 
she will tell you.” 

The youth was so startled at these words 
that he could not speak for some minutes; but 

at last he recovered himself and said:_ 

“ For mercy’s sake tell me how Kant Kdbai 
came to be in your place, for I know nothing 
about it.” 

Now the maiden had heard all about the 
youth’s disappointment at finding Kara Kdbai 
in place of his beautiful fairy bride from the 
gardener and his wife, and how he had been pass¬ 
ing a miserable life ever since. So her heart 
melted towards him and she related to him 


how Kani Kobai had persuaded her to exchange 
clothes with her, and thrown her into a well; 
how she was soon after changed into the ball of 
flowers, which he had found and taken home; 
how Kani Kobai had torn it to pieces, and how 
a precious herb had grown out of the petals; 
how that herb, too, was boiled into a mess by 
Kani Kobai and poured into a deep hole, and 
how, on that spot the mango-tree had grown, on 
which his gardener had found the mango 
that contained her. The youth flew into a 
rage at -this narration of his fairy bride’s 
wrongs, and running up to the house seized 
K&ai Kdbai by the hair and dragged her before 
Kani Jhajhani. The two then extracted from 
her a confession of her guilt, and the young 
merchant immediately had her driven away 
with great disgrace. 

Soon afterwards the young lover succeeded 
in persuading Rani Jhajhani to marry him, and 
the wedding was celebrated with great pomp, 
Mid they lived very happily ever afterwards! 

Nor were the gardener and his wife forgotten. 

e young merchant bestowed upon them a 
handsome pension for life and gave them a 
nice new house to live in, next to his own 
where they spent the rest of their lives in great 
comfort and happiness. 


BY PANDIT S. M. 

XVII. Light Makes Prosperity. 

There is a Tamil proverb divam lakshmL 
karam, meaning, “light makes prosperity,” and 
the following story is related to explain it — 

In the town of Gfivindap^thi there lived a 
merchant named Pasupati Setti, who had a son 
and a daughter. The son's name was Vinfta 
md the daughter’s Garvi, 'and while still 
playmates they made a mutual vow, that in 
case they ever had children that could be 
mamed together, they would certainly see that 
thM was done. Garvi grew up to marry a very 
rich merchant, and gave birth in due course 
to three daughters, toe last of whom was named 
Suguid. Vinita, too, had three sons. Before, 
however, this brother and sister could fulfil 
their tow an event happened which threw a 
gloom over all their expectations. 

Pasupati died, and his creditow-for he 
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had many-g^ w troublesome. All his property 
had to be sold to clear his debts, and in a 
immth or two after his father’s death Vinita 
was reduced to the condition of a penniless 

pauper. But being a sensible person he patient- 

ly bore up against his calamity, and tried his 

His sister Garvi, was, as has been already 

sTwrr ed , mte 1 Mr and when shl 
saw the penniless condition of her brother the 

engagements she had entered into wito lZ 
began to trouble her. To give or not * . 

her daughters in marriage to the sons 0 f ^7* 
brother! This was toe question that occupied 
her thoughts for several months, till at lastlhe 
determmed within herself never to gCpSr 
husbands to her children. Fortunately forC 
two young merchants of ^spectabfe ^ 
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offered themselves to her two eldest daughters, ! 
she gladly accepted them and had the weddings j 
celebrated* The last daughter, Sagurii, alone ! 
remained unmarried. j 

Yinita was sorely troubled in his heart at J 
this disappointment, as he never thought that [ 
his sister would thus look down upon his ! 
poverty; but, being very sensible, he never | 
interfered and never said a word* The vow of ■ 
his childhood was, however, known to every one, J 
and some came to sympathise with him; j 
while others spoke in a criticising tone to j 
Garvi for having broken her promise, because j 
her brother had become poor through unfore- J 
seen circumstances. Their remarks fell on \ 
the ears of Suguni, who was as yet unmarried, j 
and also was a very learned and sensible girl. 
She found her uncle Yinita extremely courteous 
and respectful, aud his sons all persons of 
virtue and good nature. The thought that her 
mother should have forgotten all these excellent 
and rare qualities in the presence of fleeting 
mammon ( [asthirauvarya ) vexed her heart very 
greatly. So, though it is considered most dis¬ 
respectful for a girl in Hindu society to flx 
upon a boy as her husband, she approached her 
mother and thus addressed her :— 

’“Mother, I h$ve heard all the story about 
your vow to your brother to marry us—myself 
aud my sisters—to'his sons, our cousins. But I 
am ashamed to see that you have unwarrantably 
broken it in the case of my sisters. I cannot 
bear with such shame. I cannot marry any 
one in the world, except one of my three 
cousins. You must make up your mind tp give 
me your consent.” 

Garvi was astonished to hear her youngest 
daughter talk thus to her. 

“You wish to marry a beggar?” said she, 

“ We will never agree to it, and if you persist: 
we will give you away to your penniless pauper, 
but we will never see your face again.” 

Bat Suguni persisted. So her marriage 
with the youngest son of Yinita was arranged. 
He had never spoken a word about it to his 
sister, but he had waited to make matches for 
his children till all his sister's daughters had 
been given away, and when he heard that 
Suguni was determined to marry his youngest 
son, he was very pleased. He soon fixed upon 


two girls from a poor family for his other 
sons, and celebrated the three weddings a& 
became bis position. 

Suguni was as noble in her conduct as in 
her love for her poor cousin. She was never 
proud or insolent on account of having come 
from a rich family. Nor did she every dis¬ 
regard her husband, or his brothers, or father. 

Now Yinita and his sons used to go out 
in the mornings to gather dried leaves which 
his three daughters-in-2aw stitched into plates 
(patrdvali), which the male members of the 
family sold in the bazdr for about four panams 
each. 1 Sometimes these leaf-plates would go for 
more, sometimes for less : but whatever money 
the father-in-law brought home his daughters- 
in-law used for the day’s expense. The 
youngest of them was Suguni, who spent the 
money most judiciously and fed her father-in-law 
and his sens sumptuously. Whatever remained 
she partook of with her two poor sisters-in-law, 
and lived most contentedly. And the family 
respected Suguni as a paragon of virtue, and 
had a very great regard for her. Her parents, 
as they had threatened, never returned to see 
how their last, and of course once beloved, 
child was doing in her husband’s home. Thus 
passed a couple of years. 

One day the king of the town was taking an 
oil bath, and pulling a ring off his finger, left 
it in a niche in the open courtyard. A garuda 
(Brahmani kite) was at that moment describing 
circles in the air and, mistaking the glittering 
rubies in the ring for flesh, pounced upon it 
and flew away. Finding it to be no flesh he 
dropped it in the house of Sngunl’s husband. 
She happened to be alone working in the court¬ 
yard, while her sisters-in-law and the others 
were in different parts of the house. So she took 
up the sparkling ring and hid it in her lap. 

Soon afterwards she heard a proclamation 
made in the street that the king had lost a 
valuable ring, and that any person who could 
trace it and give it back to him should obtain 
a great reward. Suguni called her husband 
and his brothers and thns addressed them:— 

“My lord and brothers, kindly excuse me 
for having the king’s ring. Exactly at mid¬ 
day a garuda dropped it in our courtyard and 
here it is. We must all go to the king, and 


x A jp anam is generally worth two 
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there, before you three, I shall deliver up 
the ring, explaining how I got it. When His 
Majesty desires me to name my reward I shall 
do so, and beg of you never to contradict or 
gainsay my desires, if they appear very humble 
in your opinion.” 

The brothers agreed, and they all started to 
the palace. They had a very great respect for 
Suguni, and expected a good result from this 
visit to the king. 

The palace was reached, and the ring was 
given back to the king with the explanation. 
His Majesty was charmed at the modesty and 
truthfulness of Suguni, and asked her to name 
her reward. 

u My most gracious Sovereign! King of 
kings ! Supreme lord ! Only a slight favour 
thy dog of a servant requests of your Majesty. 
It is this, that on a Friday night all the lights 
in the town be extinguished, and not a lamp 
be lit even in the palace. Only the house of 
thy dog of a servant must be lighted up with 
such lights as it can afford.” 

“ Agreed, most modest lady. We grant your 
request, and we permit you to have the privi¬ 
lege you desire this very next Friday.” 

Joyfully she bowed before his Majesty and 
returned with her husband and the others to 
her house. She then pledged the last jewel 
she had by her and procured some money.* 

Friday came. She fasted the whole day, and 
as soon as twilight approached she called both 
the brothers of her husband, and thus addressed 
them:— 

“My brothers, I have made arrangements 
for lighting up our house with one thousand 
lamps to-night. One of you without ever 
closing your eyes for a moment must watch the 
front of our house and the other the back. 
If a woman of a graceful appearance and of 
feminine majesty wishes you to permit her to 
enter it, boldly tell her to swear first never to 
go out again. If she solemnly agrees to this, 
then permit her to come in. If in the same 
way any woman wishes to, go out, make a 
similar condition that she must swear never to 
return at any rime in her life.” 


What Suguni said seemed ridiculous to the 
brothers; but they allowed her to have her 
way, and waited to see patiently what would 
take place. 

The whole town was gloomy that night, 
except Suguni’s house: for, by order of His 
Majesty, no light was lit in any other house. 
The Ashialakshrms-^the Eight Prosperities— 
entered the town that night and went house 
by house into every street. All of them were 
dark, and the only house lit up was Sugunl’s. 
They tried to enter it, but the brother at the 
door stopped them and ordered them to take 
the oath. This they did, and when he came 
to understand that these ladies were the Eight 
Prosperities—he admired the sagacity of his 
brother’s wife. 

A mmisha after the eight ladies had gone in 
there came out of the house a hideous female 
and requested permission to go, but the brother 
at the back would not permit this unless she 
swore never to come back again. She solemnly 
swore, and the next moment he came to know 
that she was the MudSifi, or Adversity, the 
elder sister of Prosperity. 

For she said: “ My sisters have come. I 
cannot stay here for a minute longer. God 
bless you and your people. I swear by every¬ 
thing sacred never to come back.” 

And so, unable to breathe there any longer, 
Adversity ran away. 

When the morning dawned, the Prosperities 
had already taken up a permanent abode with 
the family. The rice bag became filled. The 
cash chest overflowed with money. The pot 
contained milk. And thus plenty began to 
reign in Suguni’s house from that day. The 
three brothers and her father-in-law were over¬ 
joyed at the way Suguni had driven away their 
poverty for ever, and even Suguni’s parents 
did not feel it a disgrace to come and beg their 
daughter’s pardon, She nobly granted it and 
lived with all the members of her family in 
prosperity fpr a long life. 

Jt is a notion, therefore, among orthodox 
Hindus, that light in the house brings prospe¬ 
rity, and darkness adversity.* 


* See also the second tale in this series j ante, Vol. XIII. p, 226. 
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CALCULATIONS OP HINDU DATES. ; day, the 28th October, AJ). 737, when there was 
No. 6. the AnurAdhA nakshatra, and most probably 


In the Dhiniki copper-plate grant of JAika- i 
d£va, from KAthiAwAd, published by Dr Buh- ; 
ler in this Journal, ante , Yol. XII. p. 15Iff., and 
Plate, the date (from the published lithograph; 

1. Iff.) runs—Yikrama-samvaisara-sateshu saptasu 
chatur-navaty-adhik^ahv = amkatah 974 KArttika- 
mas-apara-pakshe amavasyAyam AdityavAre 
JyAsbfcha-nakshafcre ravigrahana-parvaai asyam 
samvatsara - mAsa - paksha - divasa - ptlrr&yam ti- 
thAv = ady = eha BhflmilikAyim; &c.,—“ in seven 
centuries, increased by ninety-four, of the years 
of Yikrama, (or) in figures, 1 974; in the latter 
fortnight of the month Karttika; on Ihe new- 
moon titki; on Sunday; under the Jyeshtha 
nakshatra ; on the occasion of an eclipse of the 
sun; on this lunar day, (specified) as above by 
the year, and month, and fortnight, and (solar) 
day; to-day; here, at BhQmillka,” Ac. 

This gives us for calculation, Yikrama-Saiiivat 
794 (A.D. 737-38), current according to the lite¬ 
ral meaning of the text; the month Karttika 
(October-November); the second, and as shewn 
by the following mention of the new-moon day 
and a solar eclipse, the dark fortnight; the new- 
moon tithi ; Sunday; an eclipse of the sun; 
and the Jy£sh$hA nakshatra or lunar mansion. 
And, as the details of the inscription connect it 
specifically with SurAshtra or KAthiAwAd, we 
have to understand that the Yikrama year quoted 
is the southern Yikrama year, commencing with 
KArttika sukla 1, and having the Amdnta southern 
arrangement of the months, in which the second 
fortnight, of each month is the dark fortnight. 
This is, in fact, proved by the record itself, in al¬ 
lotting to the second fortnight of the month the 
new-moon titki, which of course belongs to the 
dark fortnight. And, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit tells 
me, it is also shewn by the mention of the Jyesh- 
tha nakshatra , which can never occur on the new- 
moon tithi of the PurnimAnta northern KArttika. 

As belonging to southern Yikrama-Sam vat 794, 
the given tithi fell in iSaka-Samvat 659 expired; 
and, if it belonged to southern Yikrama-Samvat 
795,* it would fall in Saka-Samvat 660 expired. For 
these two Saka years, treatedas expired according to 
the requirements of the Tables, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit 
gives me the following English equivalents of the 
recorded date;—for Yikrama-Samvat794, Mon- 


no eclipse of the sun -ami for Yikrama-Samvat 
795, Sunday, the 16th November, AJX 738, 
when there was the JyeahthA nakshatra; but 
there cannot have been an eclipse of the sun* 
since there was one on the preceding new-moon 
tithi* on Friday, the 17th October, A.D. 738, or, 
by*the English Tables* Saturday, the 13th Octo¬ 
ber This, of coarse, was the new-moon tithi 
of the Purnimdnta northern Karttika that fell 
in A D. 738; but the supposition that this is 
the day intended is barred by the facts that I 
have mentioned above, which prevent our under¬ 
standing that the month recorded is the PUrn imdn- 
ta northern month at all; and also by the fact, 
ascertained by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, that on the 
17th October, A.D. 738, the nahshatras were 
SvAtiand YisAkhA. To complete the details, I 
would add that he finds that the English equiva¬ 
lent of the new-moon tithi of the Put nimdnta 
northern KArttika which fell in A.D. 737, was 
Saturday, the 28th September, A.D. 737, when 
the nahshatras were Chitrfi and SvAti, and there 
was no solar eclipse. 

The only English date, therefore, which at 
all answers to the record, is Sunday, the 18th 
November A. D. 738; and this is the date that 
was accepted by Dr. Buhler, in publishing the 
inscription, on calculations made by Prof. Jacobi. 
In order to arrive at it, however, he translated the 
record as meaning Yikrama-Samvat 794 expired 
and 795 current. And in dealing with the eclipse, 
which, according to the same Amdnta reckoning, 
occurred one lunation earlier, on the new-moon 
tithi of the preceding month Asvina, he arrived at 
the conclusions, that the grant was actually made 
on the new-moon tithi of Aivina, because, though 
the eclipse was not visible, yet the occurrence of 
it was known, and therefore the occasion was one 
of special merit; hut that the actual drafting of 
the charter was done a month later, on the new- 
moon tithi of K&rttika, and the person who draft¬ 
ed it was careless, and omitted to draw a dis¬ 
tinction between the two occasions. 

This date has also been discussed by Gen. 
Cunningham, in his Indian Bras, p. 48f. His 
conclusions were, that the date belongs to Vi- 
krama-Samvat 794, not /95 ; but that the eclipse 
intended really is that of the (17th or) 18th 


x The interpretation of the figures, with the excep¬ 
tion of the 4, depends purely on the preceding expres¬ 
sion in words. The first two of them present anything 
but the appearance of 7 and 9. , , r ,. 

* None, at least, is recorded in Cunningham s Indian 
gras, p. 211* 


3 Cnnnmgk&m*s Indian Bras, p. 211.—The difference 
in the day is because the conjunction of the sun and the 
moon occurred late at night, or very early in the morn¬ 
ing. For the same reason the eclipse was not visible 
in India. 
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October, A.D. 738. Li order, however, to arrive 
at these conflicting results, he assumed that the 
year commenced, not with the month Karttika, 
but with the month Margasirsha ^November- 
December), in accordance with a custom which, 
Albirflni tells us, 4 was current among the people 
of Sindh, Multan, Kanauj, and Labor. By this 
arrangement, of course, the month Karttika of 
Vikrama-Samvat 794 would belong to the end of 
the year, and would therefore fall in A.D. 738, 
not 737. But, by the southern reckoning, the 
new-moon day of Karttika in A.D. 738 would be 
the 16th November, which was not the day of the 
eclipse. Accordingly, there remained something 
still to be explained; and Gen Cunningham 
proposed to complete the arrangement by reading 
Asvma, instead of K&rttika; which would agree 
with the real eclipse-day, viz. the (17th or) 18tli 
October, A.D. 738. “ But, as that day was a 
“ Saturday, a very inauspicious day, the writing 
** of the grant was probably made on the following 
( * day, or Sunday, which was the first day of 
** K&rttika; and this might have led to the sub- 
“ scitution of the name of K&rttika, for that of 
u Asvma, as the actual day of the eclipse.” 
There was, really, no reason at all for propos¬ 
ing this alteration of the text; for, from the 
localities mentioned by Albinoni, a year eommenc- 
ing with Margaiirsha could only be coupled with 
the Purnimdnta northern arrangement of the 
months; and, by that arrangement, the 17th Oc¬ 
tober, A.D. 738, on which day, as we have seen, 
the eclipse occurred in India, actually was the 
new-moon day of Kdrttika The Ptirnimdntcc 
northern arrangement, however, is barred in the 
present case by the points to which I have drawn 
attention above. And, in respect o*f the year 
commencing with Margasirsha, as also of one 
commencing with Bh&drapada (August-Septem- 
ber), which Albirflnt tells us, he found in use in 
the vicinity of Kasmir,* I think it is not im¬ 
possible that he may really be only referring to* 
some particular samvatsaras of the Twelve-year 
Cycle of Jupiter, commencing in those months. 

Gen. Cunningham s ^proposals, therefore, will 
not do. Nor will Dr. Biihler’s interpretation of 
the date; for the reason that the text does not 
include any word meaning ‘ expired/ and there¬ 
fore refers to Vikrama-Samvat 794 as, in the 
liberal and popular understanding, a current year. 
And thpugh, for calculation, the year has to be 
treated as an expired one, yet that is only in ac¬ 
cordance with the requirements of the Tables'; 
and the period covered by the southern Vikrama- 
Samvat 794, treated as expired by those Tables, 


Bernaud a Fragment* Arab** et Penan*, p. 


145f. 

I45t 


remains the same; viz., the month Ash&dha in 
AD. 738 being intercalary, from the 29th 
September, A D. 73/, to the 17th October, A.D. 
738. And, in that year, the given tithi was 
undoubtedly not a Sunday, but a Monday, when 
there was no solar eclipse, and when the nakshatra 
was Anur&dha, not Jyeshthd. 

I confess that, from the first, I have thought 
that the Dhiniki grant is not genuine; partly 
from the type of the Devan&gari characters used 
in it, which though they present some apparently 
antique characteristics, are much inferior to those 
ased in certain early palm-leaf MSS., and are also 
rude, even as compared with the characters of the 
Santtngad grant 6 of the R&shtrakfita king Danti- 
dui a, of Saka-Samvat 675 expired (A.D. 753- 
54), and partly from its giving so much earlier 
an instance than can be found anywhere else, of 
the use of the name of Yikrama in connection with 
the era. My impression has been that the grant 
was made spurious by substituting the word Vi- 
krama for Valabhi. This view, I find, cannot 
be upheld; as the recorded details are not 
correct for Valabhi-Samvat 794 (A.D. 1113), or a 
year before or after. But, that the grant really 
is spurious, is, X think, now certain, from all the 
results that I have recited above, And judging 
by the characters, I should be inclined to refer 
the fabrication of it to about the eleventh or 
twelfth century A.D As the Jydshfchd nakshatra 
appears to occur always on, or within two days 
after, the new-moon tithi of ESrttika, this detail 
was probably selected as a fairly safe one; the 
others being purely fictitious. 

«F. F. Fleet. 

PROGRESS OP EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 

No. 4. 

Mevue Critique d’Sistoire et de Literature; 
9th August 1886.—Review by M. Sylvain Levi 
of a compendious Sanskrit Grammar, by 
Hjalmar Edgren (one of Milner’s RirnpUfi^ f 
grammars). Tie writer says—“The foundation 
is the inestimable grammar of Whitney. The 
author usually contents himself with follow¬ 
ing it, only departing from his model at chapters 
where he judges it to be too complicated. He 
has modified the order of the declensions for 
practical reasons, at the expense, however, of a 
scientific arrangement. After allowing for. a few 
errors of the press, the work remains a good gram, 
mar for the purposes for which it was written.” 

25th October. —Review of the Diwta-i At’imeh, 
the gastronomic poems of Jttaulanfi Abth 
blmfcn, the cotton-card er; Persian text, Co/ 

* ante > .Tol. XI.'p. lOfiff., md pute. 
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stantinople, impr. Ebtfzzia, 1303 (1886), 1 j 

vol. 8vo. pp. 184, and index. Review by M I 
Cl. Huart. Tbe East has had many veritable 
poets who have sung of Gastronomy—such as 
Ibn-ar-Rttoai, Abfi’l Husen Koshajixn, Ibn-al- 
Mo’tazz, and many others, extracts from whom 
have been preserved to us in the pages of Mas’Odi. 
The present work, known in Persia and Turkey 
under the popular name of Bushaq-i-At’ im$h (the 
Bfi-Ishaq of the cuisine ), by abbreviation of the 
name of the author, Maulana AbO-Ishaq Hall&j-i 
Shir&zi, has just been published at Constantinople 
under the direction of the learned Orientalist 
Mirza Habib al-I<?fahani, and deserves attention. 

According to the Task&rat ash-sho’ard of Daul&t 
Shah, Abfi-Ishaq was a simple cotton-carder 
(Hallaj\ who, owing to the neatness of his sayings, 
became admitted without difficulty into the society 
of the great personages of the town of Shir&z, and 
frequented especially the court of prince Iskandar, 
son of Omar Shekh, and grandson of Tamerlan. 

The principal use of this new publication will 
be to enrich our lexicons with technical terms on 
cookery. We are also promised, on pages 4-5 of the 
work, a similarly useful poem on costume, entitled 
the Diwdn-i-Albis6h of Nizh&mud-din Mahmfld 
Qari. 

The present edition depends on two copies of 
different editions published in Persia, and long 
since out of print. This text has been corrected 
by the editor, who is also author of the Alpha¬ 
betical Glossary, which completes the farhartg 
written by Abd-Ishaq himself, and to which the 
Turkish and Arabic synonyms have been supplied. 

The book is strongly recommended as a most 
useful edition to our Library of Persian Classics, 
although disfigured here and there by bad mis¬ 
takes and misprints. 

Proceedings of the Acad&nie des Inscriptions 
ei Belles-Lettres.—At the meeting of the 13fch 
August 1886, M. HakSvy continued the read¬ 
ing of his essay on the Genealogical Table 
in Genesis X., and proposed new identifications 
for several geographical names which have not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. Differing from 
those who attribute this table to three different 
authors, he maintained its unity. The people enu¬ 
merated in Chapter X. are classed according to a 
geographical system. Behind this arrangement is 
concealed the arriire pensee of forming an alliance 
between the Israelites and Japhetites, or peopled of 
the north, against the Phoenicians, whose prepon¬ 
derance gave great anxiety to the Hebrew patriots. 

At the meeting of the 20th August, iff-Maspero 
submitted an hypothesis regarding t^4 Origin of 
the Name of Asia. The name forth© island of 
Cyprus in Egyptian has been rea d'Amast* Asi> 


Sibinat or Masainat. The certain reading is 
AsU and during the lower epochs Asinai . The 
only ancient name connected with the island 
which resembles Asinai is that of. the town of 
Asine. On the other hand, Asi at once recalls 
the ancient name of Asia— Asia . Now, Cyprus 
having been one of the first colonies founded bf 
the Greek Achaean s, one may ask if the name of 
Asia, which classical antiquity applied to the 
Peninsula, and afterwards to the entire conti¬ 
nent did not come from this name Asi, which 
the Egyptian* monuments show us as applied to 
Cyprus from the time of Thothmes IEL, and which 
is unknown to the editors of Assyrian documents. 

M. Hale'vy then continued his memoir on 
Genesis X. He maintained that the account of the 
tower of Babel, deals not with all mankind, but 
only with the Shemites, already separated from the 
descendants of Ham and Japhet According to 
this theory, it was only amongst the Shemites 
that the confusion of tongues and the dispersion 
which resulted therefrom took place. 

At the meeting of the 29th October, the 
Academy fixed the subjects for tbe ordinary prizes 
for 1889,— viz. a study on the Hindu Theatre, 
and a study on the sources of the Annals and 
History of Tacitus. The competition for the 
former ought to interest Indian readers. 

Miscellaneous .—His Majesty the King of Swe¬ 
den and Norway has instituted two prizes for the 
best work on twosubjects of high importance relat¬ 
ing to'the knowledge of the East, from a historical 
and linguistic point of view. Each prize will consist 
of a large gold medal of the value of a thousand 
Swedish crowns, and of a sum of one thousand 
two hundred and fifty Swedish crowns in money. 
The first subjects fixed upon are: (1) the history 
of the Shemitic languages, and (2) the state of 
civilization of the Arabs before Muhammad. 
Manuscripts may be written in a Scandinavian 
language, or in Latin, German, French, English, 
Italian or Arabic. They should be submitted, 
without the author’s name, but carrying a motto, 
before the 30th June 1888. Full particulars will 
be fbund on p. 318 of the Bmme Critique for 
25th October 1886. G* A. Gkixrsoh. 

CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

OAunorr. 

The following verses on Calumny axe very 
popular in MithilA. The first two are said to be 
anonymouB, the latter are said to be in the Bkdja- 
praba*dha*dra, a work which I have not seen, 
and which I am assured ia a distinct work from 
the well-known Bhu japrabandha. 
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« There is a wondrous snake,—the tongue 
dwelling in its hole—the mouth of a bad man. 
It bites one man behind his ear, and thereby 
takes away the life of another.’ ^ ^ 

** 1 

« The wise say not untruly that a wicked man is 
far worse than a poisonous serpent. For while 
the latter is the enemy only of the ichneumon, a 
calumniator is the enemy of everyone.’ Here 
is a threefold pun. It means either 

♦ hating the ichneumon,’ or ‘not hating his own 
race,’ or * not hating the members of the family of 
the Trifrtt he has bitten. 

IgT: ms* W* WfrfW I C . mss: I 
qinflrf wfar ms* 

wi^arPr <r^ i 

|jNr; qftyfraft ft«im 3fr ; fcsfir i 

jrf*PTT *T$: *T >r*i^T: It 

* The snake is cruel, and the bad man is cruel, 

but the had man is more cruel than the snake. 
The Kll« only the one man (whom he 

biitt), but the bad man is all-destroying. He spies 
out holes the size of a grain of mustard mothers, 


but even when he is looking at some as big as bel- 
fruit in himself, he does not see them. The evil 
^an should be shunned, even when he is adorned 
with knowledge. A snake is not less deadly 
because he bears a precious jewel on his head. 

3k«H«nKr: 

mssr: *Tt IrfMtMfar» 

• The good are as grateful for the lifting away 
of a straw from the head, as if it were the gift of 
a present of ten million pieces of gold. But the 
wicked when befriended even at the expense of 
the aider’s life, are as ungrateful for the obliga¬ 
tion as if it were an act of the greatest enmity.’ 

VlTRSES IN METED BlHARI AND SANSKRIT 
REGARDING INTUITION. 

The following curious doggrel was told me by a 
Mithil& Pandit. It does not profess to be Sans¬ 
krit, but is partially in that language :— 

ftror sftfT’TO. 11 

This is said to mean, ‘The hearts of men are 
known from the motions of their eyes and eye¬ 
brows.’ G. A. Grierson. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A Sansxxxt &1AKMAR for Beginners, by F. Max 
Muxexji. New and Abridged edition by A. A. Mac- 
dossil. Longmans A Co., London. 1886. pp. xvi., 192. 

The number of elementary Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mars in English is already considerable, but the 
present volume will prove, we think, no unwelcome 
addition to their number. The previous editions 
of Prof. Max Muller’s Grammar were, indeed, 
styled “for beginners;” but they were used 
by those students chiefly who had advanced 
some distance under the guidance of some less 
elaborate manual. Mr. Macdonell justly claims to 
have gained something in simplicity by the com¬ 
pression of certain of the rules of eamdhi, which 
in the earlier editions were given with such length 
of bye-law and illustration, as must have rather 
alarmed the class for whom they were intended. 
It ig, however, most surprising that the new editor 
should have sacrificed so much to brevity, as to 
have given not even a summary or selection from 

the valuable chapter ontheintermediate *i.’ Though 
the rales for this may “take almost years to 
master thoroughly,” we cannot at all agree that 
they are “of minor practical importance,” indeed 
without some knowledge of them one does not quite 
see how,for instance, the student can avail himself 
to much advantage of the rules for the first aorist, 

which the editor has taken pains to simplify. Many 


of the short summaries and notes added by the 
editor are most valuable, reflecting doubtless his 
practical experience as a teacher. See, for example, 
his notes on vocative forms at pp. 30 and 52. 

In his transliteration the use of thickened type 
to call attention to phonetic peculiarities is moBt 
commendable and judicious. In another point he 
deviates from the transcription of the old editions 
to far less advantage, ins. in the case of the 
palatals which he transcribes ‘ ‘ g,’ etc., “ because 

they are derived from the gutturals,” a singularly 
feeble reason, surely, from a learner’s point of 
view. Possibly a more cogent reason was a 
desire to assimilate this work to Professor Max 
Muller’s “ Missionary Alphabetif so, we could 
have wished to find here also the macron for long 
vowels, if only to avoid odd-looking forms like ‘ a! 
and ( For consonant-bases at pp. 36 ff., where 
transferences of aspirates occur, the learner would 
have been helped by an actual reference back to 
the rules for the transference, to supplement the 
assistance given by the thickened type in the 
form ‘ bhutsu’ (beside • kakupsu’). The outlines of 
syntax with which the text of the work concludes 
form another welcome feature of this edition. 
- Their perusal may be now supplemented by Dr. 
J S. Speijer’s new and excellent work on this 
department of Sanskrit grammar. 
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THREE CHANDELLA COPPER-PLATE GRANTS. 


BY PROF. F. KIELHOI 

I EDIT these grants from excellent ink- 
impressions, made and supplied to me by 
Mr. Fleet. The three grants have been already 
published; the first and second (marked by 
me A and B), by Mr. V. A. Smith, in the 
Jour* Beng . As. Soc., YoL XLVTI. Part L page 
84 and page 81; and the third (marked by 
me C), by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in the same 
volume, page 73. My own readings will be 
found to differ considerably from those of niy 
predecessors; and I therefore venture to hope 
that my work in re-editing and translating 
afresh these documents, will not be considered 
unnecessary. 

The three grants are composed in Sanskrit, 
and written in the Devaaagari characters. A 
summary of their contents is as follows :— 

A-—In the family of the sage ChandrA- 
trdya there was a king HarshacL6va, whose 
son was the king Ya66varmad6va, whose son 
again was the king Dhangadfcva, ruler of 
K&Lafijara. DhangadSva, when at Kft fti k ft 
(Benares), gave the village of YullI (?), 
situated in flTsharav&ha, to the Bkatta Yaid* 
Ah*.^ an emigrant from Ta rkftrikA, whose 
ancestors had been settled at DOrv&harA The 
grant is dated Ravidina or Sunday, the 15th 
of the light half of Kkrttika, in the year 1055, 
when there was a lunar eclipse —The name 
Yasodhara, in connection with Dhangaddva, 
we meet again in line 29 of the Khajurfcho 
inscription of Dhanga and Jayavarman of 
[Yikrama]-Samvat 1059 and 1173, which I 
hope to re-edit in this Journal* The same 
inscription also contains, in line 29, the adjective 
Tdrkdrika, derived from Tarkdriku , the name 
of one of the places mentioned in this grant. 

I am not at present able to identify, on the 
maps at my disposal, the places mentioned. 

The corresponding English date of the grant, 
in the Vikrama era, is Sunday, the 6th Nov¬ 
ember, A.D. 998, when there was an eclipse 
of the moon, as required.* Calculated by 
General (? n ,lin ^ l1 ^ flni '* > Tables, the result would 
be the following day, Monday, the 7th November.. 

B._ The king Vidyftdharaddva was suc¬ 

ceeded by the king VijayapMadOva, who 
again was succeeded by the king, the ruler of 

■ ’ i f ^«i>iwg hiai , i Ii 


ST, C.I.E., GOTTINGEN. 

K&l&fijara, Ddvavarmaddva, the son of queen 
Bhuvanaddvl. Devavarm&ddva, when at Su~ 
hav&sa, gave the village of Hafhahatt (r), 
situated in Ba&amaua, in the Rftjapura 
avasthd, to the Brahman Abhimanyu, an emi¬ 
grant from the Bhatta -village phak&ri. The 
grant is dated Sfimadina or Monday, the 3rd 
of the dark half of Vaisakha in the year 1107. 

I have not succeeded in identifying the 
places on my maps. 

The date, too, cannot in my opinion be 
fixed with absolute certainty. According to 
General Cunningham’s Tables the 3rd of the 
dark half of Vaisikhaof Vzkrama-S&mvat 1107, 
by the northern reckoning, should be Thursday, 
the 15th March, A.D. 1050; but the true 
date seems to be Wednesday the 14th, because 
the full moon fell on the 11th (about 4 r.u., 
Benares time). In the preceding year (Yikrama- 
Samvat 1106) the 3rd of the dark half of 
Yaisakha, by the northern reckoning, accord¬ 
ing to the Tables, should be Sunday, the 26th 
March, .AD. 1049; but here again the true date 
seems to be Saturday, the 25 th, because the 
full-moon fell on the 22nd (about 11 AM., 
Benares time). And in the year again preced¬ 
ing that year, the 3rd of the dark half of 
Vaisakba (Vikrama-Samvat 1105), by the 
northern reckoning, according to the Tables, 
should be Tuesday, the 5th April, A.D. 1048 • 
but in reality the date seems to be Monday, 
the 4th, because the full-moon fell on the 1st 
April (abont 10 p.ju Benares time). In the 
year following upon 1107, the 3rd of the dark 
Wlf of Yaisakha (Yikrama-Samvat 1108), by 
the northern reckoning, according to the 
Tables, should be Wednesday, the 3rd April. 
A D. 1051; and here again the true date seems 
to be the preceding day, Tuesday, the 2nd April, 
because the full-moon fell on the 30th March 
(abont 10 Benares time). Of the four 
years for which I have made the Calcu la tio ns , 
the only year in which the 3rd of the dark half 
of YaisAkha (following the northern reckoning) 
did fall on a Monday, is therefore Vikrama- 
Samvat 1105. Unfortunately the year is not 
.given in the grant in words, but tile figure 1107 
is perfectly clear; and as I am most unwilling 
iian Bras, p . SIS. 
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to assume an error in the grant , I hope that 
others versed' in the subject will point out my 
error, and will calculate both the date of this 
grant and also that of the next which offers a 
similar difficulty. 

C.—In the race of the ChandrAtrAya princes 
there was the king Xlrtivamnad&va, who was 
succeeded by the king PrithvivarinadSva, 
who again was"succeeded by the king Madana- 
varma&Ava, ruler of KAlafijara. Madanavar- 
niad&va, when in residence near BhailasvA- 
min, gave ten c ploughs’ of land of the village 
VamharadA, in the StLdali vishayn, to the 
Brahman Rabhalasarman(?), an emigrant from 
the village Dhak&ri (mentioned in the grant 
B.). The piece of land given was bounded ou 
the east by the village RanasuA, on the south 
by KamanaudA, and on the north by Vijaiill. 
The grant is dated SAmavara or Monday, the 
15fch of the light half of Magha, being the day 
of the full-moon, in the year 1190. 

Bhailasv&min is evidently the same as 
BhAilla&vAmin, which occurs in a grant pub¬ 
lished by Dr. JP. IS. Hall (Jour. Seng* As, 8oc. t 
Yol. XXXI. p. 125, line 5), and has been 
identified with the modern Bhilsa, The other 
places* I am unable to identify. 

As to the date, the 15th of the light half of 
ittghaof Vikrama-Samvat 1190, by the Tables, 
should be the 12th January A.D. 1184, and 
on this day there was full-moon (about 3 p.m., 
Benares time); but the 12th January, A.D. 1184, 
was a Friday, not a Monday. 

A. —Plate of DhangadAva. 

CVikrama]-Sadivat 1055. 

This inscription is on a copper-plate, which 
was found, with B. below, in 1872, by a 


peasant, in ploughing, at the village of Nan- 
yaurA, in the Panwari-Jaitpur Tahsil of the 
Hamlrpur District in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. The original plates, of both this and 
B. below, are now in the Library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta; having been 
presented by Mr. Y. A. Smith, who obtained 
them through Mr. W. Martin, B.C.S. 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side 
only, measures about 14j r by 7f". The edges 
of it were turned up, so as to form a high 
raised rim all round, which was fastened, by 
fusing, at two of the corners, but not at the 
other two. The plate is rather thin; and the 
letters, being fairly deep, shew through very 
plainly on the back of it. The engraving is 
good; but, as usual, the interiors of most of the 
letters shew marks of the working of the en¬ 
graver’s tool.—There is no ring-hole in the 
plate, for a ring, with a seal attached to it ; 
and no indications of a seal having ever heen 
soldered on to it. 

The preservation of the plate is perfect. 
With the exception of perhaps one single 
letter (the consonant of the eighth akshara 
from the end in line 10, read by me yu) f every 
letter is perfectly clear and distinct; so that, 
with the one exception referred to, there can 
be no doubt whatever about the actual read¬ 
ings of the plate. The mistakes made by the 
engraver are few and unimportant; and they 
admit of easy correction. Ba is always de¬ 
noted by the sign for va ; but m and dha are 
throughout clearly distinguished. There are 
a few slight mistakes of orthography. The 
language is correct; excepting that, in line 
8, pravenkrita has been employed in the sense 
of* pravishta or pravesita. 


1 ( "! pranayinamm^&ianda-fcandab satfim mitranam 

2 m^^aMyaai JnM L <>UMdM nripa^ „ Prachan^-man^l.rfilfrrasya kam 

»"** w' ****» ah.< 


* Prom the ink-impression. 

? Metre, S&rdAfcmkrfdita. 

^jr?«5ss iSsfvsg, 

ttargm abore ntf pra, whet* there appSawtohe 


ritin?. One expects something like tuhfit-pranayinim. 
* The flwwsvdra (tb) before m should be struck out. 

9 Metre, Sloka (Auueh^ubh). 
f Metre, Ary A 
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3 ri-karat-avabh[e # ]dana-kutbarali \ La]cshmi-lat-alavalas=taamaj=jato YaSOrarmirift || 

Yasy= s 4iidu-kundarsubhr£na yasaaa dhavalikritah | kulachala-gnbah sSvya jatali 
Eonnara^yoshita- 

4 m II Tasya sri-Dhangad6v5=bhut=putrah patrara jaya-sriyah ( asaifakhya-saihkhyji- 

yikhyatah khadga-dhara-parakramah || Chitram yad-ari-narinam hridaye 
virah-fmalah | ajasram=asru-paniya*S2cliyain4- 

5 n 6 =pi varddhate || Blian g 6 = 8 ntahpurik-alak£shti surata-kriditsu k&sa-grahah kathinyam 

kuchaydr=bhruv 6 h kntilata chandre kalaoka-stbitih[t*] svacbchhandyam ka 
(ka)vi-vfichi kairava-vane mitr-odaya*- 

8 dveshita yasminn=eka-mahipatau kadaliku-kandeshu nihsarata \\ Paramabbatfcaraka- 
mabarnj adhiraja -paramesvara-sri-sri-Harshadfiva- padanudbyata -paramabhattaraka- 
mabara- 

7 jadbb'aja-paramesvara-sri - Y afe 6 vurmmad 6 va - padaimdbyata - paramabbattaraka - mabaraja- 

dbiraja-paramesvara-sri-KAlaAjar-adbipati-sri-Dhangaddvab l 10 sam va tsara-sahasr£ 
pabcba-paiicba* 

8 sad-adhik 6 K fl r ttika-paurnnamasy a m Ravi-din5 evaih samvat 1055 K[a*]rtti[kaj 

su di 15 Rayau ady=eb=[ai]va 11 KfiSikAyAm Saiiibik^ya* ls graba-grasa-pravesikrita- 
mandal5 1 Rohini-briday-ana- 

9 nda-kanda-barinablncbbane U Bharadvaja-sagotraya tri-pravaraya Bbaradvaja Aiigi- 

rasa Va(ba)rbaspatya Y ajasaneya-sakbin5 Tarkkftri3t&-yinirggata“Dj&JWft- 

h&r&- gram-abbi janaya bbatia- 

10 sri-Yasodbaraya bbatta-J ay a [ku] mara-sutay a G'shararftlm-pratiya(ba)ddbam sa-jala- 

sthalam sa-nimn-onnatam 8 -arn.ra-madbfikaih sa-sar- 6 sbara[m] prakhyuta- 
cbatidji-sima-paryantam YulH ls -namadb^ya-grama- 

11 [m |] Nri(vri)ddhay4 u punya-yasa 60 r=inmatapitr 6 r=atb=atmaiial? | [gra]inam=agrainya* 

cbaritah sa dadau dharmma-vatsalah U Dat[t*]va didfisa ta£ratyan==janan- 
=janapada-priyab I bblga-bbdga-birany-Mi 

12 dadanaib snkbam=asyatam [\ UktaS=cba smriti-k&rafh (I Ya(ba)bubbir=yyasndbil 

bbukta rajabbih Sagar4dibbilj [ yasya yasya yad& bbfimis==fcasya iasya 
tada pbalam II Bbfimim yah pratigribna(bua)- 

13 ti yas=cba bbumim prayacbcbbati » ubbau tan punya-karmmjmau niyatau svargga- 

gamiaau It Gam^kam suvariinam=ekam bbdm5r==apy==ekam==aagulani I baran= 
narakam=ayati yavad- Abbtasamplavam [| I*] 

14 Idam sri Dhangad^vasya iasanam sasaii-arjiita-pratapa-tttpit-arati-cbakrasya krama- 

varttina[y It 

15 Sri-Dhaihga |l 


TRANSLATION 

6 m! May it be well! 

(L. 1.)—In the exalted family of the vener¬ 
able sage Chandr&trdya, the crest-jewel of the 
threle worlds, there was a prince, the illustrious 
Harshadfiva, [who was) a tree of paradise to 
those attached (to him), a root of joy to the 
good, nectar for the eyes of his friends, a mighty 
comet boding evil to the host of his enemies, a 


bridge across the ocean of battle. The prowess 
of this (prince) $ who was inspiring fear by his 
terrific arrays of troops, (and) who had made 
tributary (to himself other) sovereigns, was 
difficult to endure, like the brilliancy of the 
summer-sun, which is fierce with its burning 
orb, (and) which scorches with its rays the 
mountains. 

(L. 2.)—Prom him was bora Yatorarman, 
who scattered the host of the enemies as the 


* Metre, dloka (Annshpibh); and in * the next tiro 
verses. , 

* Metre, SArdtilavikri^ita. 

“ This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 

11 Originally aayGMva, but it looks {though I am not 
certain about this), as if the d of hd had been struck 
out, and some other vowel-sign written above K I 


should have expected to read adySha irUKdHkdydm. 
l * Metre, 8l6k& (Anuahtubh).. 
u The first akshara of this word might possibly be 
read ehu, 

u Metre, &6ka (Anushfcbh); and in the following 
verses. 
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sun does the mass of darkness, an axe in cleav¬ 
ing the temples of his opponents’ elephants, 
{and) a watering-basin around the creeper 
Fortune. Illuminated by his fame, radiant like 
the moon and like jasmine, the caves of the 
mountain ranges became a suitable resort for 
the wives of the Kimnaras. 

(L. 4.)—His son was the illustrious Dhahga- 
d$va, a fit dwelling for the goddess of victory, 
renowned in countless battles, valorous {above 
everything ) by the blade of his sword. 15 
Strange it is, that the fire of separation is ever 
increasing in the hearts of the wives of his 
enemies, although it is incessantly sprinkled 
with the water of their tears. So long as he 
is-the sole lord of the earth, (only) the curls of 
the damsels of the female apartments are loose, 15 
there is seizure by the hair (only) in amorous 
dalliance, -hard are (only) the two breasts, 
crooked (only) the brows, a stain shows (only) 
in the moon, selfwilledness there is (only) in 
the speech of poets, aversion to the rise of a 
friend 1 r (only) in the cluster of night-lotuses, 
frailty (only) in the stems of plantains. 

(L. 6.)—The most worshipful, the supreme 
king oi Maharajas, the supreme lord, the illu¬ 
strious Dhangaddva, the ruler of the glorious 
KAlaftjara,—who meditates on the feet of the I 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahara¬ 
jas, the supreme lord, the illustrious Ya&d- 
varmadAva,—who meditated on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahdrd- 
jas 9 the supreme lord, the very 15 illustrious 
.HarshadAva,—who is devoted to the law (and) 
whose conduct is not rustic, 1 *—in the year one 
thousand increased by fifty-five; on the full- 
moon day of Karttika, on Sunday,—thus (in 
figures) on Sunday the 15th day of the light 
half of Karttika in the year 1055,—-when the 
‘deer-marked’ (moon), the root of joy to the 
heart of Rohini, had his orb swallowed by 
(Rahu) the son of Simhika, ao —on this day, here 
at KftftikA (Benares) to increase the (spiritual) 
merit and fame of his parents as well as of 


u I am' almost mchned to think that the writer meant 
tojay ™toy&ta-]ihaJga.dMr&-par&kra7nah. 

P 1 ® translation does not do 

msticeto the original. The word bhanga in bhangC - 
,K&dUnibarf, Bo. Ed., p.V 
1* ^ b hang a /t)—means ‘ a break, 

*?*■*- IV these werenoi 

domimons. But bhanga also means, 

Sg ¥? ere ** ‘curling*; andS 

if ^j??d a ble sense bhanga did exist. 

Mitra, the original for ‘ friend/ aho means ‘ sun.’ 


himself, has given the village named Yulll (P), 
which appertains to TTsharav&ha, with its 
water and dry land, with its low and high (land), 
with its mango and madhuha- trees, with its 
I fertile and saline soil, up to its well-known 
four boundaries, to"the Bhatta the illustrious 
Yasodhara, son of the Bhatta Jayakumara, of 
the Bharadvaja gdtra (and) whose three pra- 
varas are Bharadvaja, Angirasa (and) Barhas- 
patya, of the Vajasaneya sdhhd, who has come 
from TarkArikA and whose ancestors were 
settled at the village Dtixv&harft. (And) having 
given (it), he, who is fond of the people, has 
commanded the people therein,— 44 Give the 
share of the produce, the money-rent and so 
forth, and (having done so) live happily” ! ai 

(L. 12).—And it has been said by the writers 
on law :—[Here follow three of the customary 
benedictive and imprecatory verses, which it is 
unnecessary to translate.] 

(L. 14).—This is the order of the illustrious 
Dhangadeva, who has distressed the circle of 
his enemies by the majesty which he has* 
acquired by his government, (and) who acts in 
accordance with the law.** 

(L. 15).—The illustrious Dhanga. 

B.—Plate of D6vavarmad6va. 


[Vikrama] - Sam vat 1107. 


This inscription is on another copper-plate 
which was found, with A. above, in 1872, by 
a peasant, in ploughing, at the village of 
Nanyaurft, in the PanwarS Jaitpur Tahsil of 
the Hamirpur District in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. As stated above, the original plate is 
now in the Library of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, at Calcutta. 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side 
only, measures about 15f" by 3 Of/ It is quite 
smooth; the edges of it having been neither 
fashioned thicker, nor raised into rims. The 
plate is not very thick; but the letters are 
rather shallow, and do not shew through on the 
reverse side at all. The engraving is very 


lao hot tnink, that, in this particular instance, any 
importance has to be attached to the double iri of the ‘ 
original. 

has bee ^ ki merely to get the play 
on the-words grdmam agr&mya-chantah. * ** y 

*° i.e. when there was a lunar eolipse. 

p. 12?i/?r *' 9 ' ^ Y ° 1 ' XllL P * *** 

vidhiZ-X* “ tramo ‘ wri<n I take in the sense <jf 
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good; many of the letters, however, are filled- 
in with a hard incrustation of rust, which it 
was impossible to clear out altogether; of 
those that are not so filled-in, some shew, as 
usual, in the interiors, marks of the working 
of the engraver’s tool-—At the top of the plate, 
about the centre, there is a mark as if a ring- 
hole was made, or half made, and was then 
filled-in again, either intentionally, or acci¬ 
dentally by the accumulation of rust; but no 
ring and seal are now forthcoming. 

The preservation of the plate is almost per¬ 
fect. There are only two akskaras, which are 
indistinct, the last in line 7 and the first in 
line 15. The writer or engraver has made a few 
mistakes (vdh for kah, and guh for jhah in line 5, 


and janah for jananah in line 6), and in a few 
instances he has formed certain letters or com¬ 
binations of letters somewhat carelessly- A 
strange form of the letter } ha occurs in the 
word phalam in line 16, while the ordinary 
form of that letter has been used in line 18. 
Bo is always denoted by the sign for ro, and 
the signs for va, dka , and cha are occasionally 
confounded. There are a few mistakes of 
orthography, notably Sochi for &achi in line 4?, 
saila for saila in line 12, sdsana for wUana -in 
line 13, and punya for punya in line 10. As 
regards the language, attention may be drawn 
to the causal form Jcrishdpciyaiu in line 15, and 
to the masculine Dvandva-conipound kshity- 
udadhim in the same line. 


TEXT." 

1 .dm Svasti l(ll) Paramabhattaralra-mahibajadhiraja- paramesyara- sri- Vidyfldhara&Gva- 


13 


2 rajarparameivarar- sri- Vijayap&lad6va-padanudhyata-paiamablMtturaka-maharji6dhiKija- 

paramesyara-paramamahesvara-sri-KALamjar-adhi- 

3 pati-srimad-D6vavarmmad6vab knsali II* 1 prat&p-anak-kavalifc4khila,-dik-cbakr&valab I 

saingram-aiitgana-iiihat-arati-vaiiita-vaidia'vya-daiia-d.i- 

4 ksM-garuh II Tah* 3 satySna Yndlishthiram vijayatS tyig&» ClmAp-ldlupam I 

gambhiryena mah-6dadhim prabbutaya d&vam Sa(sa)cbl-'vallabham I riipen= 
api Manobhavam patata- 

5 ya gukram sa-Yidba(cba)spatim tasy^yai^visad-lmdn-dhama-dbavalaib^ kim kjthtaab 

syad=gnnaib || Vu(bu)ddbnnau“‘=<ibarmniiva(ka)h sfirab satya-v&di ]it-endnyab I 
krita-gu(i2a)h saj-ja- , , . 

6 n4namdar-iana[na*]h sabha-darsanab II Itibam=^ka-gui^ga?arB^^ 

iiihsaTa-BTiindaiatar-M6karbadali-garyb]ia(rbbha)-Yibbram-akara-sanisaraiii=akalayya I 

7 samvat ‘ll07 VaisHkha-mAsS trit!yay4m S6m^^ 

samSvasS Bajapnr-avastbfiyim Baajam«iCa]-aam^ 

8 gramS nivksi-inahattama-janapadSii yriKbr^hman-dttarim rfi^pnmBbam[g=cha3 T&(b6)- 

Wdba)yatil (II) itmiya-matpb raj5J-M-Bhuvaiiad6vy41> samva- . 

9 tsari(ri)kS I ialS yidbiyat=8n4tva dlvarmaimshya-piinryfin pitrin sa-darbba-til-6dak 

nlLL ravSr=argbari) dat[t*]v4 bhaga^tam Bbav^-patun samabbya- 
10 [rebya] yatMyat butabhuji butvd eba l m&t&p 

bhivriddhayS | pbak&rt-bbatta-gi^vm^ 

12 - 

ha-lavan-akarah I sa-vaxm-nidMaab I chatar-ighi^-Jisuddhab l • 

gfiebara-paryantab | p<bTvardatta^6ya-yr4(bA)hma ^Taqitab I 

" I MU dontrtfnl .boat tto last oWwro, wM A 
to be somewhat damaged in the onginal. lt epntaint 

!? the tat of which «u 


** From the ink-impression. 

* 4 Here and in many places "below, which it is not 
necessary to mark with separate notes, the signs of 
punctuation are superfluous. 

" Metre, gfodti&vikrl&ta.' 

*** Metre, £loka (Anushtubh). 
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14 sanatvena pradattah l(lt) Tad=bhaYadbhir-a[j5a]-sravana-vid}ieyair=b]iutva samasta- 

bhagar[bh6]ga-kara-liiranya-damd-aday-adikani=ncMt-aiiiicliitaih ch=asy=6paneta- 
yyam \ 

15 [Sa(?)] cbamdr-arkam kshity-ndadbim yavat sva-putra-pautra-samtatya bhunaktu 

bhogena va prayachchhatu anyasya va dadatu vikrinatu krishatu krish&payatu 
va[l*] Na kair=api bha- 

16- vi-bhoktribhih paripamthibhn-bhavitavyam II Va(ba)bubhir= a °vasudha bhukta rajabhih 
Sagar-adibhili | yasya yasya yada bliumis=tasya tasya tada pbalam l(|f) 
Bhumixb yah prati- 

17 [gri]hnati ya[s=cha] bbumim prayachchhati | ubhau tan punya-karmmanau niyatam 

svargga-gaminau l(||) Samkham bhadr-asanam chhatram var-asvah 30 vara- 
vahanah I bhumi-danasya chiirna- 

18 ni pkalam svarggah Puramdara 1(H) Sva-dattarii para-dattam=va yo hareta 

vasumdharum \ sa vishthayam krimir=bhutva pitribhih saha , majjati l(||) 
Sva(suva)rnuam*5kam gam=ek[a*]m bhtlmer^apy^eka- 
10 m=amgulam l haran=narakam=ayati yavad-ahutasamplavam II Mamgalam mahi»-srih || 

Srimad-D&vavarmmad§vali II 


TRAN SXiATION. 

6m ! May it be well! 

(L. 1.)—The most worshipful, the supreme 
long of Maharajas, the supreme lord, the 
devout worshipper of Mahesvara, the illustrious 
Ddvavarmaddva, the ruler of the glorious 
K&Lanjara,—who meditates on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahara¬ 
jas, the supreme lord, the illustrious Vijayapft- 
laddva,—who meditated on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Maharajas, 
the supreme lord, the illustrious Vidy&dhara- 
d&va,—the prosperous,— 81 
(L. 3).—By the fire of his prowess he has 
devonred the whole circle of the regions. He 
is the spiritual guide to initiate into widowhood 
tl?e wiv.es of the enemies slain (by him) on the 
battle-field. Since he surpasses by his truth¬ 
fulness Yudhishthira, by his generosity (Karna) 
the ruler of Champfi, by his depth the great 
ocean, by his might the god (Indra) who is the 
beloved of Sachi, by his beauty too the * mind- 
bom’ (god of love), by his shrewdness Sukra- 
together with Vachaspaii, 3 *—what would be 
the use of recounting his other qualities, brilli¬ 
ant like the splendour of the clear moon ? In¬ 
telligent, devoted to the law, valorous, speaking 
the truth, subduing the senses, grateful, causing 

ao Metre, &loka (Anuahtubh); and in the following 1 
verses. ° 

30 This h is superfluous. 

reflected 8eri ^ en > ce * 8 continued in line 6,—‘ he, haring 
thiTgSu Bai *y» s the preceptor of 

V I am somewhat doubtful about this translation. 


joy to good men, of auspicious aspect—thus his 
person is adorned with a mass of many noble 
qualities. 

(L. 6.)—He, haying reflected, that (this) 
worldly existence with its graceful appearance 
resembles the inside of the plantain-stem, which, 
beautiful indeed to look at, is void of substance, 
(being) in residence at Suhav&sa, on Monday 
the third of the dark half of the month Vaisa- 
kha in the year 1107, informs the Mahattamas 
and the people. Brahmans and others, dwelling 
at the village of Kaflhahau (?), which apper- 
| tains to Ranamaua in the Rfljapura avasthd , 
j and the king’s officers ( as follows ): — 

(L. 8.)—On the anniversary (funeral cere¬ 
mony in honour) of our mother, the queen, the 
illustrious Bhuvanaddvi,—having according to 
rule bathed in water, having satisfied with 
water containing darbka-g rass and sesamum the 
divinities and men as well as the ancestors, 
having presented the argha (offering) to the sun, • 
having adored the holy lord of BhavanS, and 
having dnly sacrificed to fire,—we have, in 
order to increase the (spiritual) merit and fame 
of our parents and ourself, given as a grant 
this village, with its water and dry land, with 
its manga and madhuha- trees, with its ravines, 
saline wastes and stones,, with its hills and 
water-courses (?), 83 with its mines of iron and 

Th® word vdhald occurs in -Hie Kharepatas plates of 
Satyasraya II. and has there been translated by ? torrent* 
(Jour. Bo; Br. JR. As. 8oc . VoL J. p. 222). One may 
compare vdhini ‘ a river/ and vdhaka c, a water-channel’ 
ni the Gwalior inscription of Saihvat 938 ; Hnltzsch in 
Jour. D. Morg. Qes. vol. XL. p. 87; (6&M, ‘a water- 
course’ Elliot, Suppl. Glossary , vol. II. p. 225 Grierson, 
Bihar feasant Life , -§ 954). 
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salt, with the treasure in its forests, well- 
defined as to its four abuttals, up to its proper 
boundaries, the grass and pasture land, exclu¬ 
sive of what has before this been given 8 * to the 
gods and to Brahmans,—to the Brahman 
Abhimanyu, the son of the Bhatta Ijlla, (and) 
grandson of Jasavara, of the Bharadvaja gotra 
(and) whose three pravaras are Angirasa, Bar- 
haspatya (and) Bharadvaja, of the Yajurveda 
sukhd, who has come from the BAa/fa-village 
Dhakftrl, who completely knows the Vedas 
and the Vedangas, delights in the six duties 
(enjoined on Brahmans ), 33 (and) is of excellent 
disposition. 

(L. 13.)—You, therefore, being ready to obey 
(ow) commands, shall make over to him every 
kind of income, fixed and not fixed, 80 the share 
of the produce, taxes, money-rent, fines, and 
so forth. And he may enjoy, or permit to 
enjoy, or give to another, sell, plough, or cause 
to be ploughed (this land) in the unbroken 
succession of his sons and son’s sops, so long as 
moon and sun, the earth and the sea endure. 
No future rulers whatever shall obstruct him. 

(L. 16).—[Here follow five of the customary 
benedictive and imprecatory verses, which it is 
unnecessary to translate]. 

(L. 19).— (May) bliss (and) good fortune 
(attend) I 

The illustrious D4vavarmad4va. 

C.—Plate of MadanavarmadAva. 

[Vikrama]-Samvat 1190. 

This inscription is on a copper-plate which 
was obtained somewhere in the Augftsi Pargana 
in the BabeiA Tahsil of the Bftnd* District 
in the North-West Provinces. The original 
plate is now in the Library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, at Calcutta; having been 
apparently presented by Mr. A. Cadell, 3.C.S. 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side 
only, measures about 16f* by 10f r . The plate 
itself is quite smooth; but all round it there is 
a flat rim, about f broad and thick, fasten¬ 
ed on very tightly by twenty-one rivets, which 
could not conveniently be removed in order 
to get a perfectly clear impression of some 
of the letters lyingcloseup to it. The plate 
is not very thick; but the letters, being shallow. 


In the original one would have expected to read 
brahmaitacttya (or ddya)‘VorjUah* 


do not shew through ou the back of it. 
The engraving is only fairly good; and the 
interiors of most of the letters shew, as usqal, 
marks of the working of the engraver’s tool.— 
There is a ring-hole in the lower pert of the 
plate; bnt the ring, with the seed attached 
to it, is not now forthcoming. In the upper 
part of the plate itself, however, there is 
engraved the goddess Lakshml, squatting on a 
four-legged stool, with, at each side, an ele¬ 
phant, standing on an expanded waterlily, and 
pouring water over her head; the trunks of the * 
elephants are hidden under the rim fastened on 
to the plate. 

The preservation of the plate is almost 
perfect, and, to judge from the ink-impression, 
there are only two instances where the forms of 
the letters engraved cannot be made out with 
certainly, the third alcshara from the end inline 
7, and the first akshara in line 8. Bnt tho 
letters have not always been formed clearlyand 
distinctly by the engraver, and in this respect 
I would particularly note, that ya has mostly 
been written like so, that the signs for va and 
cha are almost or entirely alike, and that it is 
often difficult and sometimes impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish between the signs for ta and na, and 
those for da and da* Ba is always denoted by 
the sign for va ; and the same sign several times 
serves for dha* Mistakes of orthography are 
! more numerous than in the preceding grants. 
We find the dental sibilant for the palatal, in 
visva 1. 1, visvisvara 1. 1, vamsa 1. 1, ptiramfa- 
vara L 3 and 1.4, matesvara 1. 4, visuddha 1. 9, 
sata 1. 10, sukla 1. 11 , sdihin 1. IS, utrmman 
1. 14 , travana 1. 15,jprut;^a 1.16, and saw L16; 
the dental nasal for the lingual, in puny a 1.11 
and 1. 12 ; and the word tri for tri in 1. 13 . 
A wrong form is harshatafr for Jcrithatah in L 
17 ; and peculiar and contrary to grammar is 
the position of the numeral in hal&dafa 1. 7, 
drdna-sdrdkasapta 1. 8, an dbataikal. 10. Highly 
interesting are the Apabhramaa Nominative 
cases da&daku for dandakd, dandaiakin 1. 8 and 
L 9, valmiku for valnuko, v<dm*kah in L 9, and 
vdu for vdpSt, vdpah in 1. 7, for which I refer 
the reader to H&machandra’s Prdkrit Qrammari 
IV. 331, and Hoerale and Grierson’s Bihirt 
Dictionary, s.v. akhandal. 


u Compare, aide, VoL XHL p. 57, note 11 
* uchithwchita « myattiriyata. 
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1 6m Svasti tl Jayaty S5 =aMadayan=yisva(sya)m visv(sv)-esra (s va) ra4Ir 6-dbritah | 

ChamdiAtr^ya-iiareihdranaih vamsa(sa)s=chamdra i^=oj[j*]valah |(n) Tatra 
prava- 

2 rddbamane Yir 6 yi(dlii)-Yijaya-blifajislmu-jayasaJd:i-Yijayasakty-adi-vir-aYirbliaya-bIi»svare' 

p&ramabbatt&raka-mabara- 

3 javi(dhi)raja-paramesva(sva)ra-sri-KIirttivarmitiad 6 va-padaniidliyatarparainabh.attaraka-ina- 

b^ajadiuraja-paramesya(sYa)ra-8ri-Pri- 

4 thvivarmiimd 6 va-padanudhyata-paramabhattaraka-iiia]iarajadliiraja-paramesva(sYa)ra-para- 

mamab [e*]sva(sva)ra»K^lain3ar-adbipa- 

5 ti4ripa(ma)n-MadanaYarmmad§v6 vijayi It Sa esba durvyisbahatara-pratapa-tapita* 

sakala-ripu-ktdah kula-vavu(dbb)m=iva vasumdbaram nirakulam ya(pa)- 

6 rip^yaim^Yikala-yiveka-iiirmnialikrita-matih \\ Z9 StXdali-yisliay-aiitahpati-Vamharaxjlft- 

gram-opagatan bp. turn vi (bi)-kayastba-mahattar- a - 

7 din e&rwan sam&jSapayati [||*] Astu vah samviditam y atb=oparilikbite$mmi- 

(smi)n=grame * bala-das=aihke=pi bala 10 eatka-bliuinir=yatra vau[ge?] 40 k6ra- 

8 [de?] 41 drona-sarddba-sapta pa(ya)tr=agbatah purvyasyam disi RauasuA-grama- 

damdaku l 42 daksbinasyam disi Kaina^aud&»grafma*]-damdakii i pascbbmayaih 
disi madbuka- 


9 Triksbu(ksba)-yalmiktL l uttare Vijauli-grama-damdaku i evaih chatnr-aghafca-visa¬ 
ed) ddha bliumih jadla-ksbetrena saba sa-jala-sfbala sa-sfcbayara-jamga- 

10 ,mk s-adba-ur[dbva] bbuta-bbavisbyad-yarttamana-nihsesb-adaya-sabita cb=asmabbir= 

Bh<ailasvftmi-samip-ayase navaty-adhika-sa-(sa)taik-6peta-sa- 

11 basratame samvatsare Magbe masi su (su) kla-paksb6 purnnimayam Soma-yare aihkato^pi 

samvat 1190 Magha su di 15 Some it pxmy(ny)-6dakena vidhiva- 

12 t snatva d6v-adm=saintarpya bhaskaram Bbavani-patim cb=4bbyarcbcbya hutabhnji 

butva matapitror=atmanas=cba punya(nya)ya DhakArS-grama-yiiiirggataya Vaja- 

13 &an£y a-sa(sii)kbiue BM[a*]radva;ja-g6traya \ Bbaradvaja- I Amgirasa- I V£(ba)- 

'rhaspatya- | tri(tri)-piayaraya [ Vapa* s na-prapautraya | Sanbi-pautraya | 

Jata-putraya 


14 Ra[bba] 4 *lasa(sa)rmmane yra(bra)bmanaya kusa-lata-pfttena bast-odakSn* syastiyacbana* 

purvy&m cbamdr-arkka-sama-kMam putra-pautr4dy-anyay4nxig^initvena sasa- 

15 nam kxitva^ datt=4ti matva bbavadbbii^ajSa-sra(sra)yana-viye(db6)yair==bbbtva bhaga* 

bbfig-adikam sarvyam=asmai samupanetayyam [»*] Tad*4nam*asya bbfanira 
sa-nirggama-pra [y£] - 4S 

16 sa(sa)m sarsarY4say4ksbu-karpp^sa-kusuinbba-sa(sa)n-amra-madb^k-adi-bbirubaih sa* 

vaua-kbaui-mdbanam=aparair=api sim4ntarggatair=vastubhih sabitam 
37 sa-yaby-abbyantar-adayam bbumjanasya karsbatah karsbayat& dan4db&na-vikrayam v4 
karwatfi na k$nacbit=kacbid=^MM karttayya [u*] Idam cb«asmad-da- 

18 iiam==anacbcbb4dyam=anabaryam [cb]«4ti bbayibbir»api bbumip&laih palauiyam=iti || 

Uktam cba \[ Va(ba)bubbir 46 =Tyasudha bbokfca rajabbifc Sagar4dibhilji. I 

19 yasya yasya yad£ bbfenis=tasya tasya tada pbalarh tl Likbita[m*] cba dbajrmmalekbi* 

TMslstixJhena utkirnnam cba vij S&-nik^ . TniViftnA -p *ftti it 



necessary to ©ark with separate notes, the signs of 
punctuation are snperflnons. 

d, "« tot it fenotim- 
possible that (as in Srivat for Mmat in line 5) pa may 
“ay© boon put wrongly for ma. 1 
u ip® < ™* }la/ra might possibly be read so, 

_ T , h ? vo ?©i 6 is only yery faintly risible; the eon* 
sonant is certain. 

44 $let?e, S^ka (Antishtubb). 
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TRANSLATION. 

6m ! May it be well! 

(L. 1.)—Victorious is the race of the Chau- 
dr&tr6ya princes, which causes joy to all, is 
humbly revered by all rulers, (and) is resplen¬ 
dent like the moon, that gladdens the universe 
[and) is borne on the head by the Ruler of 
the universe ! 

In this flourishing (race), lustrous because 
of the appearance (in it) of warriors whose 
power of victory, power of conquest and so 
forth derived splendour from the defeat of 
(their) adversaries,—the most worshipful, the 
supreme king- of Maharajas , the supreme lord, 
the devout worshipper of Mahesvara, the illu¬ 
strious MadanavarmadSva, ruler of E&lafi- 
jara,—who meditates on the feet of the most 
worshipful, the supreme king of Maharajas, 
the supreme lord, the illustrious Bpithvivar- 
madOva,—who meditated on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Maha¬ 
rajas, the supreme lord, the illustrious Kirti- 
varmadSva,— 

(L. 5.)—He, the victorious, who has dis¬ 
tressed the whole host of his enemies by his 
prowess, which is indeed most difficult to en¬ 
dure, who is keeping the earth like a noble 
wife free from trouble, (and) whose intellect is 
rendered spotless by his perfect discernment,— 
he commands all cultivators (Kutumbins ), Kdya- 
sthas , Mahatiaras and others assembled at the 
village of VamharadA, which lies within the 
Sflcjali vishaya, (as follows ) 

(L. 7.) Be it known to you, that, for the 
(spiritual) merit of our parents and ourself, 
we (being) in residence near Bhailas vftnrin , 
in the year one thousand increased by one 
hundred and ninety, on the full-moon day in 
the light half of the month Magha, on a 
Monday,—in figures too, on Monday the 15th 


of the light half of Magha in the year 1190,—- 
having bathed according to rule in holy 
water, having satisfied the divinities and 
the rest, having adored the sun and the lord 
of Bhav&ni, (and) having sacrificed to fire,— 
have given in this the above-written village 
a piece of ground measuring* 7 ten ploughs 
(kala)f a —in figures too, 10 ploughs,—which for 
sowing requires seven dronas and a half of . 
... (f), 49 (and) of which the abuttals are, in 
the eastern direction the boundary-mark 50 of 
the village RajiasuA, in the southern direction 
the boundary-mark of the village 
in the western direction an ant-hill by a madhu- 
ha- tree, on the north the boundary-mark of the 
village Vijauli,—the ground thus well-defined 
as to its four abuttals, together with the jadid- 
field(?), 51 with its water and dry land, with 
what is stationary and movable, with what is 
below and above, 6 * accompanied by every kind 
of income, past, future, and present,— 

(L. 12.)—to the Brahman Bibhalasarman, 5 * 
son of Jata, son’s son of Sanhi, [and) son of the 
son’s son of V&pana, 55 of the Bhfiradvaja gttra 
(and) whose three pravaras are Bharadvdja, 
Angirasa, ( and) Barhaspatya, of the Yajasand- 
ya idkhd , who has come from the village 
phak&ri,— (confirming our gift) with (the pour¬ 
ing out) from our hand (of) water purified with 
fojsa-grass, having performed (the rite ofsvastivd • 
chana** (and) having ordained that (this ground) 
shall descend in the line of his sons, sons* sons, 
and so forth, so long as moon and sun endure. 

(L. 15.) Aware of this, you, being ready to 
obey (our) commands, shall make over to him 
every (hind of income), the share of the'pro¬ 
duce and so forth. Nobody then shall cause 
any obstruction whatever to him, when he may 
enjoy, plough, cause to be ploughed, give away, 
mortgage, pr sell this his groun^ with the 
wa^s from it and to it, with all its palm-trees, 


47 For satTca in the different sense of ‘belonging to,’ 
see ante , Vol. XI. p. 309, lines 22 and 28; Yol. XIII. 
p. 78,1. 24, eta 

48 hala as a measure of land {bMmuhaLa) frequently 

occurs e.g. in the Chaulnkya land-grants edited by Dr. 
Buhler, ante, Yol. YL . _ _ . « , , ,, 

« The word vdu in the original I tare to* he the 
Sanskrit word v&pah, ‘seed-grain,* (compare also Grier¬ 
son, Bih&r Peasant fife, § 855, b&wag , bcSg, b&tig ); the 
following four syllables, which should denote some par¬ 
ticular kind or kinds or grain, I am not able to explain. 
With the whole phrase compare e.g . ante , Yol. XY., 
p. 840, lines 43 and 46; and yay6r^6pagt^ar^pyen» 
dudpfi yaodndih drdnd ikddasa in line 8of the wrtnor 
inscription of Samvat 933 ed. by Dr. Hultssoh, Z. D, 
Morg. Gtes. VoL XL. p. 34. 


*° The word darhdaJcutor Sanskrit dandakafr stands fix 
the place of the word afcnd of the Chaulnkya. and other 
land-grants; compare d&ihd or ddtfwi ‘ a land-mark’ in 
Elliot, Suppl. Glossary, Yd. IL p. 280.. 

41 x am unable to explain the words jadi&-k$h&trSna 
saha. 

54 Compare sftrdhv&dhaiy ante, YoL XV. p. 11, L 23, 
and sanimndnnata in the grant A. here published. 

58 For the reading of these names see notes 43 and 44 
above. 

N ‘ A religious rite preparatory to a tacrifloe oat any 
solemn observance (performed by scattering boiled rioe 
on the ground and invoking blessings by the repetition 
of certain Mantras).’ Monier-Williams, Dictionary. 
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sugar-cane, cotton, safflower, hemp, mango, 
viadkuka, and other trees, with the treasure in 
its forests and mines, and together with the 
other things contained within its boundaries, 
(and) with the income from without and 
within. And this our gift shall be preserved 
also by future rulers, being one that should 
neither be confiscated nor resumed. 


(L. 18.) And it has been said: The earth 
has been enjoyed by many kings, Sagara 
and the rest; to whomsoever belongs the 
land, he for the time being enjoys the fruit 
of it. 

(L. 19.) Written by the law-writer 
TMslstldha, and engraved by the skilful 
Jalhana. 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 


BT PUTLIBAI 

No. Till .—Lttlpari and Kevr apart 
Once upon a time there was in a certain 
country a powerful Raja, who lived very hap¬ 
pily with his queen and his little son in a 
strong fortress. He was very fond of hunting, 
and generally spent whole days in that pur¬ 
suit, away in the forest, with his prime minis¬ 
ter and his attendants. 

One day the Raja and the Wazir started at 
full speed in pursuit of some game, leaving the 
escort behind. After a time they came to a 
beautiful well, situated in a thick forest. The 
well was so nicely built, that they halted near 
it to examine it, and were veiy much surprised 
to see so magnificent a specimen of architec- ■ 
ture in a place where no human footstep ever 
trod. While they were admiring the work¬ 
manship of the well the Wazir’s eye happened 
to rest on an inscription carved on one side.of 
it, which he thus deciphered 
“ Should the Wazir miss this opportunity of 
murdering the Raja, the Raja will get the 
Wazir murdered twelve years hence/ 5 

When the Wazir read these lines he was 
seized with so strong a desire to kill the Raja 
on the spot that he did not care to read an¬ 
other inscription that was just underneath, 
and which ran thus:— 

“ Should the Wazir murder the Raja on this 
day, the Raja will rise up into life twelve years 
hence and murder the Wazir. 55 

The Raja was so lost in admiration of the 
beauties of the well that for some time he saw 
neither of the two inscriptions. When at last, 
however, his eye happened to rest upon them, 
he stooped to read them and the wicked Wazir, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, threw a 
noose round his neck and strangled him. 

He then tied up the dead body in a bundle 
and leaving it by the side of the well, left the 


D. H. WADIA. 

forest, and putting himself at the head of a 
trusty band of followers, which be had among the 
escort, marched with them to the king’s palace. 
When the Rani, who was anxiously .watching 
for the Raja’s return from the window of the 
palace, with her little son on her knee, saw 
the Wazir from a distance galloping up with¬ 
out his Royal master, she at once suspected that 
the Wazir had killed him, and was riding in 
hot haste to besiege the fortress, and to capture 
| her and her son. She was so frightened that 
for some time she did not know what to do, 
when suddenly a thought struck her. She 
twisted her sdri into a rope, and tying her boy 
on her back, slid down by one of the back 
windows of her room and made her way out of 
the fortress. 

When the Wazir entered and discovered the 
queen’s escape be immediately set out in 
pursuit of ber witb a number of bis men, and 
overtook ber just as she bad reached the sea¬ 
shore. Findinghim so close, the Rani, in despair, 
plunged headlong into the foaming waves. 
The Wazir gave her up for lost, but to his great 
surprise he saw that the waters divided before 
ber as sbe fell, aud disclosed a path over which 
she could walk on unhurt. He tried to follow 
her, when lo ! the waters closed around him and 
his men, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they managed to save themselves. 

While the Rani walked on through the waves 
| with her son tied to* her back, he amused him¬ 
self by picking up some sparkling red things 
that he saw floating past him and showing 
them to bis mother witb great delight. Sbe at 
once saw that they were rubies of great value. 

After a while she reached the shore and 
found herself in a small village. Here she 
hjred a little cottage and lived in it like a 
private individual. After some time her little 
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son grew up into a fine boy, made friends with 
several of the neighbours’ children, and often 
went out to play with them. One day as they 
were playing a game of marbles, the little 
prince displayed his magnificent rubies, and 
began to use them in place of ordinary marbles. 

Now a carpenter’s son, who was one of his 
playmates, took a fancy to the rubies, and 
quietly slipped two of them into his pocket, 
and carrying them home showed them to his 
father. The father at once knew what they 
were, and forthwith went with them to the 
Raja of the country, and offered them to him 
for sale. The Raja demanded to know where 
he had got them, and was surprised to hear 
that the poor man’s son had obtained them 
from a playmate. Struck by the richness of 
the jewels, the king was curious to know who 
was the owner of such rare.gems, and ordered 
the carpenter to bring his son’s playmate into 
his presence.' He bought the jewels, however, 
at a high price and made a present of them 
to his only daughter. The young princess 
hung them in a ribbon round her neck and, in 
her joy went to her pet parrot and said:— 

“Dear Poll! don’t I look a very pretty 
princess with my rubies ? Do look at them!” 

“What!” cried the bird disdainfully,, “only 
two rubies! why, a princess like you should 
have a string of them long enough to reach 
down t6 your toes l and then my pretty mistress 
would certainly look every inch a queen !” 

This set the princess a-thinking for a while, 
and then she daid: “ But, Polly dear, how am I 
to obtain any more of these rubies ?” 

“ Go to the king, your father,” was the bird’s 
reply, “throw these two rubies at him, and 
leave him in a pet, and then shut yOurself up 
in yonr room and refuse to eat or drink. 
When he comes to you and inquires into the 
cause of your grief, tell him that you want a 
string of rubies like these long enough to hang 
down to yonr toes, and as sure as I am living 
your father will procure them for you.” 

The young lady acted upon this advice, and 
the Raja, who spared nothing .that could give 
her pleasure, sent messengers to the carpenter, 


the boy from whom his son had obtained the 
rubies. When the young* prince appeared 
before him he inquired of him how he had' 
come to be • in possession of such precious 


rubies. The boy related to him how he had 
picked them up from the sea, and the Raja 
thereupon bade him go once more into the sea 
and bring him some more. 

Overjoyed at being entrusted with such a 
missioD, the young prince forthwith went home 
and acquainted his mother with all that had 
happened. She too, was glad at the idea of 
her son having found such an opportunity of 
serving the- king of the country, and joyfully 
permitted him to go in search of the rubies. 

The young man immediately went to the sea¬ 
shore and walked fearlessly into the waters. 
Again a path was opened up for him, by. 
which he proceeded onwards till he was stopped 
by something that touched his feet. On stooping 
to examine it, he found ii to be the roof of a 
large sub-marine palace. He soon contrived 
to find an entrance into it, and was very much 
struck with its beauty and grandeur. But 
what was his surprise when, as be proceeded 
further, he beheld a beautiful damsel lying 
upon a golden bedstead, with her head severed 
from her body and placed on a pillow by her 
side, while the life-blood that trickled from her 
throat rolled down the golden bedstead, and 
each drop, turning immediately into a beauti¬ 
ful ruby, made its way into the sea! The lad 
stood amazed at the sight for some time, un¬ 
certain what to do, when suddenly he heard a 
voice loud as thunder in the distance. He 
immediately ran out qf the room and bid him¬ 
self under a hay-stack that was near. No 
sooner had he* done so than he saw a fierce 
giant enter the room, who sniffed about here 
and there for a while, and at last exclaimed;— 

“ I smell a man I 1 smell some human being! 
who is it! come forth!” * 

Meeting, however* with no response he took a 
sword that lay near the bedstead, and placing 
the head .in its proper place upon the body, 
passed the sword up and down the neck of the 
lady three times, when lo! the fair maiden 
rose and left the bed. 

The giant then bade her tell him who bad 
entered the palace during bis absence, and 
when she replied that nobody bad done so to 
her knowledge, he stamped his feet with rage. 
At last, however, the soft words and blandish¬ 
ments of the fair lady soothed him and calmed 
his temper. The young prince, who had 
watphed all this from under the bay-stack, 
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thought it prudent *to remain where he was till 

the giant departed again. 

With the morning the giant -went out again, 
but before doing so he again separated the poor 
girl’s head from her body, and left her-as be¬ 
fore, with the blood trickling from her throat 
on to the golden bedstead. When he was 
quite clear of the palace, the lad came out of 
his hiding-place and placing the fair lady’s 
head upon the shoulders, passed the sword 
that lay by, three times up and down her 
throat, just as he had seeu the giant do, and 
to his great delight, -found the young lady 
restored to life. The poor creature was 
greatly surprised as well as delighted to see 
such a being as the young man near her, never 
having seen any human creature before. They 
soon made great friends, and the prince told 
her of the bright and happy world that there 
was beyond the sea, and of the many millions of 
beings like him inhabiting it, and exclaimed 
how nice it would- be. for her to leave that 
dreary palace and to accompany him to his 
native country. They were so taken up with 
each other that they quite forgot that there 
was such a being as the giant in existence, 
when suddenly the damsel observed the shades 
of night setting in. She was greatly terrified 
and begged her companion to separate her head 
from her body, and place her in the- position 
in which he had found her 5 but before he did 
so she gave him two two separate powders, 

black and the other white, and said that by 
ffn elTrng the former he would be transformed 
into a fly, while if he smelt the latter he would 
resume his own shape again. The young man 
thereupon decapitated the young lady and 
immediately smelt the black powder, and bad 
scarcely stuck himself against the ceiling, just 
over the golden bed, when the giant entered 
the room. 

He at once brought- the young lady to life 
as before, and questioned her vfezy sharply as. 
to whether anyone had come near her, during 
his absence, for he again smelt a human being 
somewhere. The girl replied that she had 
been lying a headless corpse since he bad left 
her, and knew of nobody having entered the 
room. Reassured by these words he retired 
for the night, and soon fell fast asleep. 

Next morning the giant again proceeded to 
cut the throat of the young girl, who was no 


other than his daughter, and though she pro- 
tested ever So much at this want of confidence 
in her, he disregarded her entreaties, and sepa¬ 
rating her head from her body as usual, went out 
of the palace. The young man, as soon as he 
saw the giant’s back turned,'flew to the place 
where he had placed the white powder, smelt 
it, and resumed his own shape again. He then 
brought the damsel to life and entreated her 
to leave her father’s roof and accompany him 
into the great world above the waters. After 
a great deal of persuasion she consented and 
they left the sub-marine palace together. In 
their haste, however, they forgot to carry away 
with them some of the rubies that were scat¬ 
tered about. Just as they were nearing the 
coast the lad thought of the errand he had 
been sent upon, but being so far away from the 
place where the rubies were lying, he was at a 
loss what to do. His fair companion, however, 

1 showed him a way out of the difficulty. She 
told him to cut her throat with the giant’s 
sword which he had brought away with him, 
and to allow the blood to trickle into the sea. 
when each drop would be changed into a pre¬ 
cious ruby. He did so, and collecting as large 
a quantity of the rubies as he could carry, he 
put the head and the body together and re-' 
stored the fair damsel to life by the aid of bis 
sword. 

After a long journey through the sea they 
arrived at the young prince’s house; the good 
Rani was greatly delighted to see her boy come 
back safe and sound, and to find that he was 
accompanied by so lovely a lady. Soon after¬ 
wards the young couple got themselves married 
and in due time the prince went into the 
presence of the R&ja with the rubies, and 
displaying them before him claimed bis reward. 
The princess, who bad been anxiously waiting 
for the rubies was so pleased with the young 
man for having brought her the precious gems 
that she would bestow no less a reward upon 
him than her own hand in marriage, and as the 
king, her father, raised no objection to their 
union, they were married with great pomp after 
a few days. 

The RAja give them a large palace to live in, 
and the widowed Rani and the prince’s firSt wife 
LOlpftrl, orRairyRxiby, as she was called,.and 
the princess, all went and lived together in it. 
The princess got'a large necklace made of the 
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rubies, and putting it on one day she went 
with her heart full of joy near the cage of her 
pet parrot, and said: 

u Pretty Polly! pretty Polly ! What do I look 
like now ?. Don’t I look every inch a queen, 
with this necklace of rabies reaching down to 
my toes ?** 

The cunning bird, however, damped her 
spirits by exclaming:—“ Oh, what is this neck¬ 
lace to a princess like you, when you cannot wear 
in your hair that sweet-smelling leevrd flower 
which sends forth its fragrance for a hundred 
miles round!” 

This made the princess unhappy again, and 
she said:—“ Where, do you think, Polly, I could 
get such a flower ?” 

“Your father will procure it for you some¬ 
how, if you will sit dejected in a corner, refus¬ 
ing either to dress or to eat your food till he 
promises to get it for yon.” 

The princess followed the-advice of the parrot 
in every particular, and when the Raja saw 
his *pet child so unhappy he could not but 
promise to get the flower for her at any cost, 
if she would but consent to be her usual self 
again. The princess, upon this, left off sulking, 
and soon was as gay as ever, while the R&ja 
ordered it to be proclaimed throughout the 
city that whoever brought the leevrd flower, 
that sent forth its fragrance for a hundred 
miles round, would be rewarded by having a 
large portion of the king’s dominions made 
over to him. 

Just about this time, Iifilpari happened to 
remark to her husband that though she had 
been very happy with h im , she had one source 
of grief. She had a sister, who was also a 
fairy, living far away in the jungles in a small 
box within an elephant’s ear, and whom she 
had not seen for many years. She knew that 
her sister was very unhappy where she was, 
and would be only too glad to get out of 
her narrow prison to liberty and life. The 
prince, for his wife’s sake, undertook to go and 
fetch her if she would but describe to him 
her whereabouts. 

“Walk on,” she said, “towards the South, 
till you arrive at an extraordinarily large tree, 
and there you’ll see a monstrous elephant 
lying under it. You must climb up the tree 
unseen, if you value your life, and must hide 
yqurself in'it for sot 0 ® time. Tfou will then 


see that as soon as the elephant flaps his ears 
a box will fall out of one of them, from which 
a fairy will pop out and forthwith commence 
shampooing the monstrous beast. As soon as 
you see her, drop this letter, which I give you 
for her, right into her lap, and you’ll find than 
as soon as the elephant goes to sleep, she will 
allow you to bring her away with you here. 
She is known by the name of KAvr&parl.” 

“Very well,” said the prince, “I shall find 
he^ out, if only to please my dear Lalpari.” 

So taking leave of the Raja, of his mother, 
and of both his wives, the Prince set out once 
more on a long, long journey. After some 
time he came to where the elephant was lying 
and climbing up the tree under which he lay 
he waited till Kevraparl popped out of her 
box, and shampooed the elephant till he went 
to sleep. He then gently threw the letter into 
her lap. She took it up and read it, and then 
looked up to him with a meaning smile, as 
much as to say that she would be glad to be 
delivered from the companionship of the loath¬ 
some brute. So when the elephant fell fast 
asleep, the prince cautiously slipped down the 
tree, and shutting the little fairy up in her box, 
he took her away with him, leaving the ele¬ 
phant to sleep at his ease. 

Great was the. joy of every one to see the 
prince once more amongst them. Everybody 
accorded him a cordial welcome, save his 
second wife, the princess, who had been staying 
at her father’s house during her husband s 
absence. 

The next morning, the lovely EAvr&parl* sat 
down to rinse out her mouth, when out of it 
dropped a beautiful sweet-smelling hdvrd flower, 
and the people for miles round were regaled 
with its powerful fragrance, so that every one 
thought that the heard flower, for which the 
R4ja had proclaimed so great a reward had 
been found at last. 

The sweet odour of the leevrd reached the 
princess, and her joy knew no hounds. She 
was all anxiety to set her eyes upon it, when 
her husband went up to her with the wonder¬ 
ful flower in his hand, and made her a present 
of it! Some days later the prince married 
KAvraparl too, and became the happy husband 
of three wives! 

Twelve years had by this time rolled over 
the widowed queen’s head. One day the prince 
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went to hunt in the forest, and had gone far 
in pursuit of some game and was hot and tired, 
when by chance he arrived at the same well 
near which his father had been murdered. He, 
however, knew nothing about his father’s death, 
save that he had been killed by his prime 
minister, but his glance happened to Ml on 
the two inscriptions upon the sides of the 
well and then the whole truth flashed upon 
him. He argued also that as twelve years had ■ 
already rolled by since his father’s death he 
must have come to life again. 

He determined, therefore, to go in search 
of him, when he encountered an old man in 
close proximity to the well. He soon got into 
conversation with him and the old man told 
him, that he was a Raja, who had, been murdered 
by his Wazir twelve years ago on that very spot, 
and that he had but recently come to life again. 

The prince, who was overjoyed at thus un¬ 


expectedly meeting his father, told him who 
he was himiself, and, mounting him upon his 
own horse, took him joyfully home to his 
mother. The good Rani’s joy knew no bounds 
when she saw her husband alive .again, and 
there were great rejoicings in the palace on 
his account. The RajA, too, welcomed the 
old man as his pet child’s father-in-law, and 
honoured him greatly as the ex-ruler of a 
neighbouring state. By'’his help the prince 
soon afterwards succeeded in regaining pos¬ 
session of his father’s territories, and in 
driving the usurper from the throne. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the "Wazir, 
who fled from the fortress, was easily over¬ 
taken and killed, and the prince, with his aged 
father and mother and his three wives soon 
returned to his native country, and restored 
his father to the throne, which he occupied 
undisturbed for many years afterwards . 1 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY S. M. NATESA SASTRI PANDIT. 


XVTII .—The Five Gups. 

In a certain village -there lived an extremely 
poor Brahman, named Bhikshu, Who had 
nothing to live upon. Every morning he rose 
in the BralmamuMrta 2 from his bed, went to 
the river, bathed, and finished his prayers by 
the third or fourth ghatilcd 4 of the day. After 
this his wife gave him a copper vessel cleaned 
and washed, which he used to take in his 
hand and went a-begging street by street, and 
house by house, reciting the Upmishads .* At 
about the tenth gkatikd Bhikshn used to return 
home with the vessel filled with rice and a few 
vegetables with which the - charitably disposed, 
had presented to him. He then performed his 
noonday ablutions and the divatarohana —the 
worship of his household gods. His wife 
cooked the rice meanwhile, and after each 
platter had been duly offered to the god, Bhikshu 
sat down to his dinner. Whatever remained 
after serving her husband the Brahman! .ate. 


Such was their daily routine. If fortunately 
Bhikshu ever brought more rice than was 
sufficient for one meal for himself and his wife, 
the hearth glowed a second time with fire, and 
a second meal was cooked. If not, they had to 
be content with a single meal for the day, and' 
passed their night in hunger and in sorrowing 
over their poverty. 

This kind of life went on for several years 
till one day Bhikshu’s wife was much vexed, 
and calling her husband to her side thus ad¬ 
dressed him: — 

“ My dearest Bhikshu, we hAve remained in 
this misery so long that death seems more 
welcome to us than .life. But the great god 
Mah&svara will not take us to his abode, until 
the full punishment for all our sins 'committed 
in a former life is duly undergone in this life 
in the shape of extreme poverty. And as for 
yourself you never cared to learn anything by 
which to gain an honourable livelihood. _ The 


1 [This tale is particularly useful as embodying in 
iteelf incidents belonging to several different tales 
current in India regarding tT the sleeping beauty” 
Ttaw,she lives in a sub-marine palace in charge of a grant 
or ogre much as above, in Folktales *of Bengal tm. Slff 
81ff, aiff i Indian Politale»,p P .Mt( I 


Mone*, p. 85«; and ante, VoL I. p. 116. The peculiar 
ongm for rubies above given is ,to be found in Wide- 
arntke Stones, p. 56ffand Folktales of Bengal u. 2*4t!L' 
The latter part of the. story about KtoSpait belongs 


to 7 > ero ’’ class: see Folktales of Bengal 

pp.,,73-76: Indian Folktales, op. 11,.81, 143-146: Wide- 
Stories vv. 79-85, 169f£, 303: Old Deccan Days , 
pp. 35-101.7 -Ed.I 

^rahffiamuhfirta; the second half of the last watch 
B from ^ to 6 a.m.; so called as being sacred to 


* See ante, Yol. XtV. p, 135, note 3. 

. tWMMhnd, sacred writings of the Br&hmans, explain¬ 
ing the. true sense of the TOdoa. ‘ ’ ^ 
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only thing you seem to have studied in your ; 
younger days was urichchhavritM— the collection 
of alms! I beseech you to go somewhere and 
return with some learning in you.” 

The Brahmani’s words infused shame into ' 
her husband, and he resolved within himself to ! 
start the next morning in search of some know- ; 
ledge to eke out honourably the remainder of , 
his life. His wife, too, did not cook all the ! 
rice he *got that day, but reserved a portion to j 
give to him for the way. 

Early next day when Bhikshu went for his 
bath—for Brahmanism is lost if the morning 
bath and ablution are renounced for a day 
even—his wife rose up and bathing hastily in 
the well in her garden, cooked the remaining 
rice and made ready a small bundle of food for 
her husband’s use. When Bhikshu came back 
he. smiled upon his wife for her kindness, and 
passing his left hand under the bundle placed 
it firmly on his left shoulder. His wife then, 
ran out before him to see whether the omeh 
was good. An old lady w^th a ghata (pot) 
full of newly drawn water was coming towards 
her. 

“ My dear husband, the great god favours 
your journey. A sumahgali 5 approaches. Start 
at once,’* cried she, and off went her husband. 

Bhikshu had to go through a pathless forest 
to find some strange country in his search after 
knowledge. The scorching sun was too much for 
him, and he was greatly tired; but though his 
hunger was great he did not mind. He walked 
and walked, till he came to the hanks of a dry 
river bed in one part of which, however a small 
stream was flowing gently. His fatigue was so 
great that he took the bundle off his shoulder, 
and after hanging it on the branch of an 
iiigudi* tree fell into a deep slumber beneath it. 

Fortunately for him, while he was thus sound 
asleep, P&rvatl and ParamS&vara happened to 
pass that way. The goddess was very hungry. 
Said she to her lord! 

“My great lord, here sleeps a poor Brahman. 

5 A married woman, whose approach is a good omen. 
Omens differ in different countries: among the IJrftyi- 
diaus the good omens' are—a married woman, virgin, 
dancing-woman, “ double Brfihman, music, flower, 
fruits, flag, umbrella, sugar-cane, cooked rice, milk, 
flesh, fire, tddt, elephant, horse, oows, cloth, king, pearls, 
clarified rice (ahshata) and fried nee (ltya). If any of 
these approach the omen is supposed to he good and the 
purpose for which one goes out will succeed. 1 he baa 
omens are a widow, “single” Br&hmaP, three \auyas, 
two ^ddras, tiger, serpent;, fuel, scythe, wood-axe, crow- 


The rice he brought for his meal is haziyirg 
in the inju U tree. I arn very hungry. Let 
us both eat of the bundle and then p?irsue 
oar way.” 

The great god could not but agree. He 
himself took down the bundle and went up to 
the flowing stream. Parva*i followed and they 
both ate their All and came back, while Bhikshu 
was still asleep. 

** Poor soul, he sleeps soundly enough, with¬ 
out knowing that we have emptied his bundle 
of rice. What will he do for his meal when 
he gets np ?” said PArvati, and the great gud, 
asking her not to be concerned about it, took 
five gold caps from under his feet, and tied 
them ap in the empty cloth. The godded 
face glowed with joy and she hung the bundle 
with the five cups in it where the bundle of 
rice had been, and went behind her lord to 
Mount Kailiisa . 7 

In the evening Bhikshu awoke, and there 
were only five or six ghatikds remaining before 
the sun would set. He snatched down his 
bundle hastily and flew to the stream. It felt a 
little heavier, and not knowing how to account 
for this he opened it, when Io! five cups made 
of gold aud arranged one over another met his 
eyes. As he separated the cups, from out 
of each there came out a being of the Divine 
World (, dezaUka ), and served him with a 
thousand varieties of dishes. He was delighted 
at what he saw, and at once interpreted it to 
be a divine gift. When he put the cups back 
into their original position the goddesses 
disappeared, and be thought within himself that 
his poverty must have left him from that moment, 
and returned home hastily with a cheerful 
countenance to meet his wife. 

Alas, poor woman! She had given away the 
little rice she had that morning to her husband, 
when she sent him on his expedition in search 
of knowledge, and as there was no one to give 
her another handful she had fasted the whole 
night, and was. praying for death or tho return 

bar, oil, n6w pot, a man in a masque, butter-milk (chArh) 
curds, a cough, any utterance of a preventive naturv 
untimely rain, thunder, wind, fasting person, person 
with his head newly shaved, sorrowful exclamations of 
Ha! Rat*a! &c. . . 

• (Terminalia tatappa), a tree that grows in marshy 
places and by the side of rivers; always described by 
Sanskrit poets in wild scenes; it occurs in the Kama- 
yana, tialuntatt and other works. 

7 The abode of Siva in the Himalayas. 
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of her lord to put an end to her miseries. At 
about the seventh ghatika—ioT it took this 
much time for her husband to reafeh home—a 
couple of taps were heard at the door accom¬ 
panied by li Adiye—0 lady”—and she ran at 
once to open the latch, for she recognised 
the voice to-be her ‘lord’s, A small light from a 
thin single wick was burning in her left hand, 
while with her right hand she opened the latch 
and she discovered her husband standing with 
a cheerful face at the gate. 

“ Has my lord returned so soon P ” said she. 

“ Yes, my lady. The gift of Paramesvara 
has been so great,” replied Bhikshu, and after 
carefully bolting the door, he went in, followed 
by his wife. 

He then related to her how Paramesvara had 
conferred upon him five gold cups of extraordi¬ 
nary merit, and to prove that what he told her 
was not untrue, he fed her by means of the newly 
acquired vessels. She was extremely delighted 
at the divine favour which had thus dawned 
upon her, and in honour of it wished to give a 
public feast to the villagers. Bhikshu agreed to 
the idea and was much pleased at the charitable 
/ disposition of his wife. And then they had 
nothing to lose by it, for the cups would feed auy 
number of persons! So Bhikshu undertook 
to invite in the morning all the males of the 
village and ordered his wife to invite all the 
females. 

Accordingly, after his morning duties were 
over, Bhikshu went to all the houses and invited 
the male inhabitants of the village to a dinner 
at his house, and his wife invited all the 
members of the fair sex. But they were 
amazed to hear that he was to give them all a 
dinner! /* % 

“ could a beggar do such a thing ?’•’ said 
they, "but if we do not go be may think that 
ve have insulted his poverty. So we must go 
for form s sake, after dining at home," 

In this way they all duly came to Bhikshu’s 
houae, and seeing no signs of cooking or of a 
dinner in the place, they were all glad of having 
eaten first in their own homes. 

Bhikshu received all the male guests and 
seated them in their proper places, while His 
■wife received and arranged for all the female 
guests. When the arrangements were complete 


Bhikshu went inside and opened his bundle of 
five cups and separated them. Several divine 
damsels came out from each cup, highly orna¬ 
mented. Wreaths of -sweet-scented jasmines 
were entwined in their coiled locks, and each 
had a dish in her hand. The first lady spread* 
the leaves. The second sprinkled water and 
placed a lota 7 by the side of each guest, 
while the others served the contents of their 
platters into the leaves of the guests. It was 
a most charming sight to see this bevy of 
fair maidens at their work, until the whole 
party was served. Foolish gaests, they were 
not prepared to eat, for they had eaten their 
fill at home. So, after enjoying the sight more 
than their meal they all returned home, congra¬ 
tulating Bhikshu on this manifestation of the 
divine favour 

How there was a rich laud-holder in the 
village, who was notorious for his ambition for 
anything and everything, whose name was 
AMv&ru He came to Bhikshu and requested him 
to give full particulars as to howjiehad obtained 
thecups. Bhikshu related to him the whole story 
to which AsavAn listened quite unconcernedly, 
and went his way. He then ordered his wife 
to give him some food tied* up in a bundle 
and started with it next morning to the ihgudi 
tree. There he suspended his rice, as. Bhikshu 
had done, and pretended to sleep, but only 
kept his eyes closed. That day, too, Parvati 
and Paramesvara passed that way and ate of 
his bundle. On returning to the bank the great 
god placed five cups also in AsAvan’s bundle*, 
as he had done in Bhikshu’s. AsavAn observed 
4 aU that had passed and was delighted at the 
divine favour. He did not even open his bundle, 
but came running home. 

His great idea now was to invite all the 
villagers and give them a grand feast be¬ 
fore he himself tested the boon. Accordingly 
the whole village was called in the next morn¬ 
ing, and all came hungry, and sat in a row to 
taste of the divine dishes. Asav&n treated them 
courteously and going inside opened the cups. 
When lo 1 several barbers came out of each cup 
and shaved the guests clean! And as they were 
divine the guests could not get out of their 
clutches, and one and all left the house cursinsc 
Aa&van! * 


’ A drinking oup with a neck smaUar tWn its body. 
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XIX.— The Brahmardkskasa . 

In & cer tain village of the country of 
Sengalinlrppatfca there dwelt a Brahman, 
gaining his living by the alms he collected 
daily, and so he was in extremely poor cir¬ 
cumstances. Poverty indeed had taken such 
a firm hold of him that he wished to fly to 
Banaras, Accordingly, depending as usual 
upon what charity would provide for him on the 
way, he started with only one day’s supplies 
tied up in a bundle. 

When there wanted yet four ghatikds before 
sunset he had approached a thick wilderness, 
which was also long and wide, and studded with 
small villages here and there. After journeying 
through this for more than the four ghatikas 
he reached a splendid tank just as the sun was 
setting. Ablutions must never be foregone by 
a Brahman, so he neared the tank to wash 
his hands and legs, to perform his prayers, and 
to eat what little his bundle contained. As 
soon as he placed his foot in the water he 
heard a voice cajliug out:—“.Put not thy foot 
in this water ! Thou art not permitted to do 
so !” 

Be looked round about him and discovered 
nothing, and so not heeding the threat he 
washed his hands and feet, and sat down to 
perform his sandhy dvandana or evening wor¬ 
ship, when again he heard a voice:—“Per¬ 
form not thy sandhy dvandana ! Thou art not 
permitted to do so !” 

A second time he gave no heed to the voice 
but proceeded with his prayers, and when 
they were over opened his bundle of food. 
As soon as he began to eat the game voice was 
again heard, but the Brahman paid no atten¬ 
tion, and finished his meal. Then getting up 
he pursued his journey, so as, if possible, to 
reach a village to sleep in for the night* He 
had scarcely advanced a step, when again the 
game voice forbade him to go on ! 

Having thus been barred four times the 
Brahman boldly broke out and* said:—“Who 
art thou, thou wretch P And why dost thou 
thus forbid me every reasonable action.*’ 

Replied &voice from a plpal tree above hini: 
“ I am a Brahmardkshasa , named (3Aoap?iya»* 

1 Sengalinfroattn. means “the lend of the blue lily ” 
sow corrupted into Chinglepixt. 

* This means merely “lover of music.* * 

* It is a common notion among Hindus, especially 


In my former life I was a Brahman, and learnt 
; all the intricacies of music, but I was unwilling 
to impart my hard-earned knowledge to 
others. Param&svara was so greatly displeased 
with me that he made me a Brahmardkshasa in 
this life 8 and even now his rage seems not to have 
j been appeased. At the distance of a quarter 
J of a-gkatikd from this spot is a ruined temple, 
in which pujd (worship) is conducted in a very 
rough way, and during the ceremony a piper 
plays upon a ndgasvara pipe so very awkwardly, 
that its causes me the utmost mortification to 
listen to him. My only hope of escape is that 
a Brahman will rescue me from this tree. You 
are the first Brahman I have ever met with in 
this wilderness, and I have grown quite thin 
from the worry of hearing that awkward piper 
day after day! If I continue much longer in 
this tree, it will be the death of me ! So pity 
my condition, I beseech you, and remove me 
to some tree five or six ghatikds ’ distance from 
this place, and leave me in peace there, so 
that I may be out of the reach of that horrible 
piper and get a little' stouter. In return 
demand from me any boon and I will grant 
it.” 

Thus said the Brahmardkshasa and in its 
very voice the Brahman could discover its 
failing strength. Said he:—“I am an ex¬ 
tremely poor Brahman, and if you promise to 
mend my condition and to make me rich I 
will remove you to a good' distance where the 
sound of the cracked ndgasvara shall never 
affect your ears,” 

The Brahmardkshasa thought for a few 
nimishas and thus replied:—“ Holy Br ahman, 
every person must undergo what is cut upon 
his forehead by Br&hmi, in this world. Five 
more years of poverty are allotted to you by fate, 
after which I shall go and possess the Princess 
of MaigfLr, and none of the i ncantations which 
learned magicians may pronounce upon me 
shall drive me out, until you have presented 
ypurself before the king of Maisflr and pro¬ 
mised to cure her of me. He will promise 
you ample rewards, and you must commence 
the cure, when I will leave her. The king will 
be pleased and grant you several boons, which 

among Brifcmap*, that ha who doe* not freely impart 
hia knowledge to othaw i* bora in the next life a* a kind 
of demon called Brakmmrikahafa. 
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•will make you happy. But you must never 
afterwards visit any place where I may be. 
It may be that I shall possess several prin¬ 
cesses, but if you come there with the view 
of curing them I shall take your life at a blow. 
Beware!” 

Thus spake the Brahmardkshasa and the 
Brahmau agreed to all the conditions and ; 
removed it to another pipal tree seven ghatikds j 
distant from its then abode. If found its new i 
home comfortable, and let the Brahman pursue 
his way north to Banaras, which he reached in 
six months. 

For five years he lived in the Hanumanta 
Ghafcta at Banaras, performing ablutions to 
wash himself pure of all his sins. Then 
thinking of the Brahmardkshasa 1 s promise, he 
returned towards the south and after travelling 
for five months reached Maisur, where he 
sojourned in an old woman’s house and en¬ 
quired the news of the day. 

Said she:—“My son, the princess of this 
country, who is the only daughter of the king, 
has been possessed by a furious devil for the 
last five months and all the exorcists of 
Jambudvipa have tried their skill on her, but 
to no purpose. He who cures her will become 
the master of a vast fortune.” 

So said the old woman to the secret joy of 
the Brahman at the faithful observance of its 
promise by the Brahmardkshasa, He bathed 
and hastily took his meal, and then presented 
himself at the darbdr that very day. The king 
promised him several villages and whole 
elephant-loads of mohars should he effect a 
cure. 

On these conditions he commenced his pre¬ 
tended exorcisms, and on the third day asked 
all the persons assembled to vacate the room 
in which the possessed princess was seated. 
Then he explained to his friend the Brahma - 
rdkshasa, who was now possessing her, that he 
was the Brahman who had assisted >v»rn 
the wood five years previously. The demon 
was greatly pleased to meet its old friend again, 
and wishing him prosperity and warning him 
never to come again to any other-place where 
it might go for shelter, took its leave. The 
princess came back to her former self, and 
the Br&hman, loaded with wealth and lands, 
settled down in Maisur. 

He had thus earned a name as an exorcist, 


and now cultivated that science secretly, so 
that he soon became a master of it, and all over 
the country he became famous’ as a master- 
magician. He also became a favourite with 
the king of Maisur, and married a beautiful 
Brahmaui girl by whom he became the father 
of three children. Thus passed full ten years. 

Meanwhile the Brahmardkshasa , after going 
to several places, went to the country of 
Tiruvanandapuram (Trivandrum) and possessed 
the Princess of Travancore. Many masters 
of magic were called in, but to no effect. At 
length rumours about the master-magician of 
Maisur reached the ears of the king of Tiru¬ 
vanandapuram. He at once wrote to the 
Maharaja of Maisur, who showed the letter 
to the Br&hman. The invitation was a death 
stroke to our hero; for if he refused to go he 
would lose his good name and the favour of his 
king, and if he went he would lose his life ! 
He preferred the latter alternative, and at 
once wrote out a will, leaving his estate to his 
children and confiding them to careful hands. 
He then started from Maisur for Tiruvananda- 
pur°jn, which he reached after journeying for 
a month. The king had so arranged for his 
comfort that he performed the journey with 
apparent ease: but his heart beating painfully! 

He reached Tiruvanandapuram and tried to 
postpone his exorcisms for this reason or that 
for a short time, but the king was determined 
to prove him. So he was asked to leave no 
stone nntumed in order to effect the perfect 
cure of the princess. He had now no hope in 
this world, and thinking that hip days were 
numbered he undertook the cure. As usual he 
made a pretence for a few days with his incanta- 
tations, but he thought: M After all, what is the 
use of my thus prolonging my miseries, as it is 
settled that I must die P The sooner there is 
an end to them the better!” So with a deter¬ 
mined will to fall before the blow of the Brah - 
mardJcshasa he entered the chamber in which 
the princess was seated, but just as he entered 
a thought came into his mind and he said 
boldly:—“Will you now abandon her, you 
Brahmarakshasa, or shall I at once bring in the 
piper of the ruined temple near the wood, who 
is waiting outside ?” 

No sooner had the name of the awkward piper 
fallen on the ears of the Brahmarakshasa, than 
he threw down the long pole, which he had in 
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his hand to thrash the Brahman with, and fell j “Agreed,*' said oar hero, and Giraprija <1 f 'i- 
at his feet, saying:— | appeared. 

“Brother Brahman, I will never even look j Of coarse, oar hero was greatly rewarded f c 
back, but run away at once, if you will only ! his success and became doubly famous thr^ugh- 
never bring that piper to me again!” ; out the wc rid as a master-magician! 


THE THREE PRINCES. 

BY THE BEY. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.R.G.S., H.R.AS, Ac. 

A Kasmiei Stoey. 1 J One day, while he was meditating what hi 

Once upon a time there lived a king, who j should do with Ids money, a cainc and 


was celebrated for his learning, power and 
prowess. This king had three sons, who were 
all in every way worthy of such a father, for 
they were brave, and clever, and handsome, and 
wise, and good. 

One day the king, wishing to arrange for a 
successor to his throne, summoned the wazirs 
and bade them to help him in the matter. 

“Take the princes,” he said; “and examine 
them thoroughly, and the one whom you ap¬ 
prove of I will appoint to sit on the throne 
after me,” 

In the course of a few days the wazirs waited 
on His Majesty with their answer. The chief 
wastir was spokesman, and said:— 

“ Concerning the appointment of a snccessor 
let the king not be angry, and we will speak. 
Our counsel is to send the princes out into 
the world and bid them trade; and then 
decide that whichever of them amasses the 
greatest fortune shall be king.” 

Upon this all the wazirs bowed their heads 
in token of their unanimous approval of the 
plan. 

** Be it so,” said the king, and he immediately 
told his pleasure to the princes# 

When everything was ready the three princes 
started. They all travelled together to the sea 
and there took ship for some foreign country. 
As soon as they reached their destination they 
parted; one went in this direction, another in 
that, and the third in another, but before they 
separated they each bound themselves to return 
by a certain time to the spot ■ whence they 
had parted. 

The two elder brothers went and traded 
with their money and gained immense wealth, 
but the youngest brother wandered along 
the sea-coast, encamping here and there as it 

pleased him. __ 

1 Told me by a Pasdit living *t Shnpiyan. 


stayed with him for tliree day3. The holy 
man was so pleased with the re>pect and at¬ 
tention shown to him, that he determined to 
reward the prince. 

“I am very grateful for your piety and 
goodness,” he said. “Tell me your name, 
whence you came, and whither you are 
going.” The prince explained everything to 
him. 

“ I understand/ said the ghdln. “ You must 
stay here. Do not go any farther, but remain 
here till your brothers return. Send your 
servants into the city to buy as much corn is 
possible, and when they bring it throw some 
of it into the sea every day, till it is all gone. 
Then wait and you shall reap an abundant 
harvest.” Saying this the holy man blessed 
him and departed. 

The prince acted according to the advice of 
the gusdin, He bought an immense quantity of 
com and had it piled up near his encampment. 
Every day for about six months he threw a 
certain measure of it into the sea, till the whole 
was spent. “ Now,” thought he, “ I shall have 
my reward.” He waited in great expectation 
for several days, but nothing appeared. “ The 
gdsdih has deceived me,” he said to himself, 
“lama ruined man! Why was I so foolish 
as to listen to his wicked advice ? What will 
my father and my brothers say to me when 
they hear that I have thrown all my money into 
the sea ? How they will laugh at me! I shall 
never be able to show my face to them again ! 
Ah me! Ah me! I will now go to another 
country. The day after to-morrow I will leave 
this cursed place.” But these words were 
hastily spoken. When all was ready and the 
prince wad his retinue were about to start, 
something happened* The com that the prince 
thrown into the river had been eaten by a 

* A Hindu saint; a holy person. 
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big fish, 8 and as 'the mews of the prince’s 
liberality spread far and wide in the waters, 
shoals npon shoals of fish had come together 
to the place. The king of the fish* had also 
come with them: but at last the supply had sud- 
denly stopped! 

“ Why is this ?” the king-fish asked. “ We 
have been receiving corn for the last six months, 
and now for several days- we have had nothing! 
Has the prince been rewarded for his kindness 
to us ?” 

“ No,” said the whole company. “ We have 
not received any order to that effect.” 

<c Then hear the order,” said the king-fish. 
“ Go immediately andrecompense the prince. 
Each one of you take a ruby and give it to 
him/* 

Away went all the company of fish and 
deposited each a ruby on the shore near to 
the place where the prince was standing and 
looking mournfully across the sea. 5 Attracted 
by the great noise in the water the prince 
turned towards them and saw the long row of 
rubies on the sand. “ Wicked man that I am!” 
he exclaimed, “ why am I thus rewarded ? My 
want of faith does not deserve this.” Saying 
this he at once gave an order to have all the 
preparations for departure stopped. 

“ I shall remain here,” said he, “till my 
brothers return. Pitch the tents again.” 

While the encampment was once more being 
got ready he and his head man were occupied 
in .collecting the long row of precious rubies 
that the fish had brought. 

“Be careful,” he said to the man, “that 
nothing of this matter reaches the ears of the 
people of the city or any other person whom we 
may meet. Let no mention of it be made to 
my brothers either. I charge you: see to it, 
that yon fulfil your trust. You and the rest 
of my retinue shall not go unrewarded if you 
obey me.” 

The man promised, and every day after this r 
as long as the prince was in that place, the 
fish were daily fed with abundance of com. 


Now in order that his valuable treasures 
might not be discovered the prince had them 
placed in cakes of dung, that were dried in the 
sun; and after a while the day arrived for him 
to leave, so that he might reach the place where 
he was to meet his brothers by the appointed 
time. He was so punctual that he arrived 
there a day or two earlier than the other two 
princes. “Well, what luck?” they said to 
each other, when they all met. 

Said the eldest prince, “ I Have been trading 
as a cloth-merchant and have gained such and 
such wealth,” mentioning an enormous sum 
of money. 

“ Well done!” exclaimed the other two 
brothers. 

Said the second prince, “ I have been trading 
as a baniyd* and have amassed such and 
such money,” also mentioning an enormous 
amount. 

“ Well done!” exclaimed the other two 
brothers. 

Then spoke the youngest prince. “ You see, 
0 brothers,” said he, “my fortune,” and 
he pointed towards several loads of dung- 
cakes!” 

“ Hie ! Hie!” cried the other two princes. 
“What could have made our brother choose 
such a disgusting and unprofitable business ?” 

As soon as possible a ship was hired and the 
three princes with their retinues set sail for 
their own country. Now it happened that a 
most foolish arrangement had been made about 
wood for the voyage. Before they had got 
half way they had run short of that indispens¬ 
able article, and therefore the two elder princes 
and the captain of the ship came to the young¬ 
est prince and begged him to allow them to use 
some piles of his dung-cakes, promising to pay 
him as soon as they landed/ The youngest 
prince consented, and the next morning gave 
them sufficient for the rest of the voyage, after 
having taken out the ruby that was in each. 
Thus in due time the ship arrived at her 
destination, and the royal passengers disem- 


3 Kftsmtri, matsh (Sanskrit mateya) a fish; the fish 
avat&ra of Vishnu* 

■* In Indian Fairy Tales , p. 67, the alligator appears 
as the king of the fish. In Tibetan Tales , p. 291, it is 
the Leviathan. 

* * Cf. Chapter xvi of Hikfydfa’wdlihin; also Indian 
Fairy Tales p. 86 ; and " Eubies floating on the waters,” 
m Folk.Tales of Bengal, p, 221. 


• A shopkeeper, money-changer, etc. 

1 Lobar, a dnng-cake. Others with a hole in the middle 
are called munar, which are used chiefly by potters. 
Poor people in the valley bnrn the ordure or cattle for 
cooking'their food fend heating their hangars (braziers),— 
as any person will quickly discover, who happens to 
approach their quarters about meal-time. The ordure is 
collected, made into cakes, and dried in the sun. 
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barked. 5 They immediately started for their 
father’s palace, and the day after their return 
the king summoned the whole populace to a 
grand meeting to witness the appointment 
of his successor to the throne. 

Accordingly there was an immense gather- j 
mg. The king attended hy all his court sat in 
state, and the people crowded round on all 
sides. Then the princes were summoned be¬ 
fore his Majesty and the people, to show their 
wealth and tell their experience. First came 
the eldest prince, who in a loud voice declared 
what he had done, and what fortune had 
attended him. Afterwards came tlje second 
prince and did likewise. And when the people 
heard their words they cried, “Let him be 
king. Let him be king.” But when the 
youngest prince appeared and showed his piles 
of dung-cakes the king and all the people 
laughed at him and told him to go. 

“ Be not hasty, 0 my father,” he said; and 
then he turned and frowned on the people. 


“ You laugh,” he sail to thtm all, “but pre¬ 
sently you will repent of your laughter. See, 
in each of these dung-take* there is a ruby, 
whose price is beyond value,” And he broke 
open one of the cakes and let fall a ruby. 
“ Look here, look here, look here, 1 ' he shout¬ 
ed several times and each time broke one of 
the dung-cakes and let fall a ruby ! Then all 
the people wondered. 

“I bave never seen such rubies before,” 
said the king. “ Truly their value cannot be 
estimated. This my youngest son has got 
more wealth than the other two* princes and I 
and all the people put together. He shall be 
king.” 

“ Yes, yes. Let him be king!” was the reply 
of the whole assembly, and after this they 
were dismissed to their homes. 

Not long afterwards the old king died and 
was cremated; and the youngest prince reigned 
in his stead, while the other two princes were 
appointed to the two chief positions under him.* 


THE TROUBLESOME FRIEND. 

BY THE BEY. J. HINTON KNOWLES. F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Ac. 


A Kasmibi Stoby. 1 

A muqaddam* became very friendly with 
another man of his village, who eventually 
proved to be such a mercenary individual that 
he determined to get rid of him. But this 
was easier said than done, for a very close 
friendship had sprung np between them, and he 
did not wish to serionsly offend his friend, as 
he had revealed to him too much of his own 
private affairs. 5 At last he hit on the follow* 
ing plan \— 

“ Wife,” said he, “ this man will certainly 
just as we are sitting down to dinn er, in 
■ the hope that he, also, will get something to 
eat. .1 will go out now, but will come back 
later on to eat my food. Keep a little by 
you and put the rest aside; and when he 
comes, tell him that we have finished our meal. 


If he says, * Never mind. You can cook some¬ 
thing else for me,* tell him that you dare not 
do so shameful a thing without your husband’s 
permission. Be very civil to him, bnt do not 
give him any food.” 

When the man came the woman did as her 
husband had advised. 

“ I am sorry, Sir,” she said, “ that the muqad¬ 
dam is out. If he were here, he would un¬ 
doubtedly kill a cock for you,” 

“Why are you sorry ?” he said. u It does 
not matter if your husband is out. I am here, 
and I am not ashamed to kill a cock.” 

“ Never,” said the woman. “ If my husband 
heard of such a thing, he would be very angry 
with me. Please do not bother, but go and 
oome *»g**-in at some other tune, when the 
muqaddam is in.” 


* It is enquired <mie,Vol. XV. p. 157; Why are Kasmfcds 
so fond of “ship” stories? (i.) Perhaps theextensive 
communications carried on by boat in tine Kaan a ar 
Valley is responsible for much of the idea. (ii.) un¬ 
doubtedly, too, the SindibAd tales have eomewhat in¬ 
fluenced the people, who are constantly reading and 
repeating them. Very few Kasmfafe have seen the sea 
or a ship, bnt they often enquire about the hod wimm- 
dar (great sea) and the badtjaMM (the great ships), teat 
sail upon it. The Tibetans also have sea stones. (t»de 
Tibetan Tdlet), 


* The y< 
fortunate 


or youngest son is so m et im es moat 
as a recompense for Ms position in 
is one of inferiority and therefore of 
i).-£f. JWUors Journal, VoL IV. 


the family^ 
poverty (m some 

P *Told me by a shawl-wearer in Srinagar City. 

* The chief man of a village. 

* "Which probably were not in a very satisfactory 
condition. The real oppressor of the people are the*# 
muqa ddonu and those immediately ahoye them, who 
can do very much what they like. 
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However, the man was not to be so easily 
put off. u Bother !” said he. “ Believe me, I 
should really like to do a little work. Come now, 
let me kill a cock, while you prepare a fire to 
cook it for me. I will explain matters to the 
muqaddam when he returns.” 

Saying this he walked* out into the yard, 
where the fowls were kept, and taking one of 
the finest cocks he could catch, proceeded ‘to 
kill it. 

u Oh, please do not,” cried the woman. u My . 
husband will he here soon, and will get some 
food for you.” 

But the man was not to be put off. He at 
once killed a cock, and handing it to the 
woman asked her to cook it for him. Seeing 
no way of escape out of the difficulty the 
woman obeyed, but before the meal was ready 
the muqaddam returned. “ Saldm, saldm ,” 
he said to his friend, and after the few usual 
questions concerning his health and affairs, 
rushed to the kitchen and asked his wife what 
she had done. She told him everything. 

“ Very well,” he said. “ It is not of much 
consequence. We will get the better of this 
man yet. Listen! When the cock is ready, 
mind you give him only a little, but give it in 
the copper pot. 4 Give me the rest, but set it 
before me in the earthen pot.” 

As soon as the meal was ready the woman 
did so. However, the man was too sharp for 
them. He noticed the meagre quantity placed 
before him, and the abundance that was set 
before the muqaddam . 


“No, no,” he said. “Do you think that I 
am going to eat out of this copper pot and you 
out of that earthen pot ? Never. This cannot 
be.” 

thus saying, he seized the muqadclam 9 s pot 
and put the copper one before him instead. In 
vain all remonstrance from the muqaddam . 
The latter might as well have held his breath. 
Seeing the state of affairs the mtiqaddam looked 
most significantly towards his wife and said: — 

“ For several days a dSv 5 has haunted our 
house. Once or twice he has appeared about 
this time and put out all the light.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the visitor. 

The woman took the hint and at once ex¬ 
tinguished the lamp. When all was in total 
darkness the muqaddam put oat his hand to 
take the earthenware pot from his friend, but 
the friend perceived the movement, and placing 
the pot in his left hand seized the lamp-stand 
with the other and began to beat the xnuqad- 
dam most unmercifully. 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” exclaimed the muqaddam. 

“ What are you doing to my husband ?” 
shouted the woman. 

“ The dev is trying to steal my food ! ” said 
the man. 

“ Be careful! Be careful! ” he shouted to 
the supposed deo , and each time he struck him 
as hard as he could with the lamp-stand. At 
last the lamp-stand was broken, and the man 
ran out of the door, taking good care to carry 
the earthenware pot and its contents with 
him.® 
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AN ACCOUNT OF ASAM AT THE TIME OF ITS 
CONQUEST BY MIB JUMLA IN A.D. 1663. 

By Kavibaj Syamal Das, M.R.A.S., F.R.H.S. 

Court Poet; Udaip&r, Mew&r. ■ 
(Translated by Babu Rama Pras&da, 
Translator, Historical Department, Mew&r.) 

This paper is -based on the ’Alamgir Ndma of 
Muhammad Kazim ibn Muhammad Amin Munshi, 
an edition of which, by Maulavis Hussain 

and ’Abdu’l-Hai, under the superintendence of 
Colonel W. N. Lees, has been published by the 


* KAamirl, copper vessel out ,of which the 

Musalmans eat. The Hindus do not Ttm-Tke use of vessels 
made of this metaL 


* A demon, a sprite, a devil. 

* [Compare the story of Vidamundan Kodamunda 
from Madras, ante, Vol. XIV. p, 77ff.— Ed.] (X. ah 
enpatmnt a Sinhalese Story in the Orientalist, Vol, I 


Bengal Asiatic Society in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
It is this printed text that has been used for the 
present purpose. 

The author of the ’Alamgir Ndma was a person 
of marked ability and considerable attainments, 
and commanded the attention of the public, as a 
writer of great tact and vast experience. He was 
in the employment of the Emperor * Alamgir, who 
once, in his presence, gave expression to his wishes 
thus:—** An account of my early days hma been 
already written in the Bddshdh Ndma • I my history 

1 ByMulRAbdffl-HamSdLahanri. [Both the Bddshdh 
N&na and 'Alarngir Ndma are noticed by Sir H. Elliot 
in his History of India, Vol. VH. pp. Sff., 174ff. He also 
extracted from them. This conquest of Asfim has been 
translated by Vansittartinthe Asiatic Miscellany Vol. I. 
and in Asiatic Researches Vol. II. There is a divided 
opinion as to the value of Muhammad TTftgiim as a 
writer.—E d.] 
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since my succession to th** throne req’nr-* :>> K> 
z'ecorded now” Muhammad Karim unltrtcA 
the work in due fulfilment <*£ hi- Muj»*-ty\ d* j - 
sires, but, when he had just fininht' I tie* n**rrutlve 
of the first ten years, extending £r. j in Jumddin'l- 
awal 1067 A H. (Febrmiry 1657 A.D. to Rajjab 
1078 A.H. (December 1607 A.D/, he wm* furbiJ- 
den tu proceed further. 

The history of the remaining forty- three years 
and some months of ’Alamgfr's reign 'was written 
afterwards by Muhammad Saqi Musta idd Khan, 3 
the son of Muhammad Kazim, after the decease ' 
of the Emperor, who while alive, used to hear 
the annals of the first ten years of his admi¬ 
nistration recited in private. The z*oasi »n for this 
might have been that Muhammad Karim. was a 
straightforward man and consequently set down 
everything in a clear light, but ’Alamgir, intent on ' 
making some necessary alterations on political 
points, heai*d it privately read* ; 

* \ 
I.—The Conquest of As&m. 

When the Emperor Shah Jah&n was tak^n 
seriously ill, his sons fought for the mastery of 
the Empire, and taking advantage of the wrongs 
that had crept into it, Pr6m N&r&yai?, the Raja 
of Kdch Bihar, and Jayadhwaj Singh, the Chief 
of AsAm, looted the Bengal frontier. There¬ 
fore, after Prince Shuj&*a had made his way to 
Arakfin, Prince Aurangzeb (’Alamgir) directed 
Mir Jumla (Mu’azzam Khan, Khan Khanan) to 
advance to the frontier and punish the intruders 
severely. Starting on the 18th Rabi’ul-awal 
1072 A.H. (11th Nov. 1661 A.D/ the Kh&ii 
TThA.-nft.fi* soon reached Ktich Bih&r, reduced 
the Capital and gave it the designation of ’Alam- 
gimagar, “ the City of ’Alamgir.” Then leaving 
Kdch- Bihar and setting out from Ghdra Ghat on 
the 28th idem (21st November) he arrived at 
Karganv, the Capital of As&m, on the 6th Shaba’n 
-,28th March 1662) after a prolonged journey of 
five months, during the course of which he had 
to encounter several enemies and to suffer much 
privation- 

On his arrival, the Chief of Kayg&ftv left 
his Capital and took shelter in the northern hills 
of his territory. While there he sought to conclude 
a treaty, but the terms were not accepted by 
Mir Jumla, who established ihdnda (police 
stations) at every important spot for the good 
management t of the conquered land. Great 
difficulties, however, had to be faced on the set- 


* In the Md>'*ir-i- ’ A la mgtrt. This work has also been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. [It is noticed by 
Elliot, Vol. VII. p. lSlff.—En-j 
3 [AurangzSVs prohibition must, however, have been 
based on other grounds as the ’Alamgtr Mma is full of 


t;ug m ‘*i th*; .•.a!?./, wlvn xaca £r m M-Ttral 
tu l *Aer»- ♦ ir.W'.n .iwiy i v tie* AUim*. az.d th* 
Khan Kh&ziau wa.* 'ihs ri to the in 

rhv;»stw.,y he c .old, rrTj-^Lg t» tti», strength 

only or f. nv Wk-a at til** 

wet Wu.-, '.v* r the Imj* rial tr punished 

the je^ph mi'I diq,*:\\d tu* m towards every 
phut • if the*. Lmi*a^. 

It wa- th* intention of the Kh&n Khknab t> 
bring the whole c untry und»r ^abjccti u, but iiL* 
army, getting tired of the difficulties iu the way, 
prevailed upon him to return W Bengal. Con¬ 
sequently he came to terms with the Asarni* 
on the 6th JamadluT-akuir b 7J A. H. ,17th 
January IGCJ A.D. , who, Asides surrendering 
twu districts which wuv added to the crown lands, 
gave 20,/no tVtil 4 * of g dil. one likh and 2d,0b0 
rupees in hard cash, <.ne hundred and twentv 
elephants, and th** King’s* daughter t * the con¬ 
queror. The Khan Khanan n >w returned towai ds 
Bengal v'd Lakhiigarh and Kajli, Ac., and reached 
Khizarpur on the 2nd Ramazan K»73 A. H. 
,St\\ April 1003 AD/, where he paid the debt 
of nature after suffering for a time from con¬ 
sumption. 

II.—Geography. 

As&m extends over the North and East of 
Bengal. The Brahmapatra, which rises in the 
northern ranges of the Himalayas, and flows 
through a portion of the Chinese territory and 
Abiim, ultimately falls into the Ganges near the 
Sundarbanf*, splitting up the country into two 
divisions, called 1) the Northern G61 ;circle\ 
and (2) the Southern G61. 

The former is bounded towards China by the hills 
inhabited by the Marim Jam! Tribe, and un 
the Indian frontier by GauhA$l; and the latter 
by the village of Sadiyfc on the East, and the 
hills of the Srinagar Range on the West 

The northernmost hills of the Northern Gkd 
(which is entirely hilly' are called D61& and IAmfi 
and the southernmost of the Southern, the Nam- 
rup Range, about four marches from Karganv. 
This last range is occupied by two tribes; viz.: (1) 
the NAnaks/ who owe only a nominal allegiance 
to Jayadhwaj Singh, the king of Kargdnv; and 
* (2) the Daphl&s, who, so far from acknowledging 
his supremacy in the least, sometimes raid into 
the neighbouring districts. 

Asftm is reckoned to have a length of 200 
hut, with an average breadth of 50 kCi 9 the 


adulation of tU*5 emperor and of abase of his defeated 
brothers.—En.j 
4 i. 0 , Mir Jumla. 

* L*rpT3' in rixe text but should be (S’) — Niiika — 

Nsga.—En.] 
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since my succession to th*- thr»*n»- royisre* :■> r e 
recorded now/ 1 Muhammad Klziin .ir.d*rtu*'k 
the work in due fulfilment *»£ Li-» Mujrnty's de¬ 
sires, but, when he had just finished the narrative 
of the first ten years, extending from Jumddlu'!- 
awal 1067 A. H (February 1657 A.D. t>, Raj jab 
1078 A.H. (December 1667 A.D.), he wu* forbid¬ 
den to proceed further. 

The history of the remaining forty-three years 
and some months of ’Alamglr s reign was written 
afterwards by Muhammad S&qi Muataidd Khan,* 
the son of Muhammad Kazim, after the decease 
of the Emperor, who while alive, used to hear 
the annals of the first ten years of his admi- , 
nistration recited in private. The reason for this 
might have been that Muhammad Kaziin was a 
straightforward man and consequently sot duwn 
everything in a clear light, but "Alanxgir, intent on 
making some necessary alterations on political 
points, heard it privately read. 3 

L—The Conquest of As&m. 

When the Emperor ShAh Jahhn was taken ; 
seriously ill, his sons fought for the mastery of 
the Empire, and taking advantage of the wrongs 
that had crept into it, Pr6m NArAyai^, the Raja 
of K&ch Bihar, and Jayadhwaj Singh, the Chief 
of As&m, looted the Bengal frontier. There¬ 
fore, after Prince ShujtTa had made his way to 
Arakan, Prince Aurangzeb (Alamgir) directed 
Mir Jumla (Mu azzam Khan, Khan Khananj to 
advance to the frontier and punish the intruders 
severely. Starting on the 18th Etabi’uT-awal 
1072 A.H. (11th Nov. 1661 A.D/ the KhAft 
TniA.-nA.fi* soon reached KUch BihAr, reduced 
the Capital and gave it the designation of 'Alam- 
gtmagar, “ the City of ’AlamgirThen leaving 
K&ck-Bihar and setting out from Ghord Ghat on 
the 28th idem (21st November) he arrived at 
Karganv, the Capital of AsAm, on the Oth Shaba’n 
v 28th March 1662) after a prolonged journey of 
five months, during the course of which he had 
to encounter several enemies and to suffer much 
privation. 

On his arrival, the Chief of KargAfiv Mt 
his Capital and took shelter in the northern hills 
of his territory. While there he sought to conclude 
a treaty, but the terns were not accepted by 
Mir Jumla, who established thdntis (police 
stations) at every important spot for the good 
management # of the conquered land. Great 
difficulties, however,had tube faced on the set- 


* In the 3£d*'sir-L\ilamgtrt. This work has ai«o been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indie*. [It is noticed by 
Elliot, Vol. VH. p. lSlff.-Bn.j 
3 [Aurangzeb’s prohibition must, however, have been 
based on other grounds as the ’Alamgir Mma is full of 


tinu In h£ the raiw. wL+n men fr«ia several 
r.bb \i! wen- dr: ,tuay /.y th** A and tia 

Khan KhAna;: w*- U> jwhto th** vasen in 

the U‘At way he ‘.“wild, tru-tlxiy t* th» .itmiirth 
*j£ wnly thre* 1 wr f*-ur * .a-:**-. When at la*t the 
wet beaojii wj^ uvvr the I^q*.rlul tr > qr punished 
the people and tli*p«*rst:d tLtiii toward-* every 
point t vf the uiprus, 

It van th** intent;* -n of the KhAn KhAn&n t. 
bring the whole c'*untry under subject*, n, bat hi* 
army, getting tired of the difficulties in the way, 
prevailed upon him to return to Benga;.^ Con¬ 
sequently he came to terms with the Asa mi* 
on the 5th Jum.idlud-.ikhir le73 A H. 17th 
January 1603 A.D.-, who, besides surrendering 
two districts which wen- added to the crown lands, 
gave 20,0eMl tM'i< of g* dd, one iikh and 20 , 001 * 
rupees in hard each, *>ne hundred and twenty 
elephants, and the King’s daughter t j the con¬ 
queror. The Khan Kkdnaii now returned towards 
Bengal vld Lakhugarh and Kajli, Ac., and reached 
Khizarpur on the 2nd Ramazan 1073 A. BL 
f 8tli April 1*163 A D.\ where he paid the debt 
uf nature after suffering fur a time from con¬ 
sumption. 

H.—Geography. 

AsAm extends over the North and East of 
Bengal. The Brahmaputra, which rises in the 
northern ranges of the Himalayas, and flows 
through a i*ortion < *f the Chinese territory and 
AsAm, ultimately falls int* > the Ganges near the 
ISundarbans, splitting up the country into two 
divisions, called < L't the Northern Gdl ^circle), 
and *2} the Southern G61. 

The former is bounded towards China by the hills 
inhabited by the Marim Jaml Tribe, and on 
the Indian frontier by GauhA$l; and the latter 
by the village of SadiyAon the East, and the 
hills of the Srinagar Range on the West. 

The northernmost hills of the Northern G61 
(which is entirely hilly) are called DOHA and JAtnA 
and the southernmost of the Southern, the N&m- 
riip Range, about four marches from Karguuv. 
This last range is occupied by two tribes; viz .: 1,1) 
the NAnaks/ who owe only a nominal allegiance 
to Jayadhwaj Singh, the king of Karguhv; and 
* (2) the DaphlAs, who, so far from acknowledging 
his supremacy in the least, sometimes raid into 
the neighbouring districts. 

AsAm is reckoned to have a length of 200 
hut, with an average breadth of 50 kus, the 


adulation of the emperor and of abuse of his defeated 
brothers.— Ed.] 

* i,e , Mir Jiunla. 

* ["TTW in the text hut should bo (?) = Niuka — 

Niga.—En.I 
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greatest breadth measuring 75 Ms; between 
Gauhati and Karg&nv. The distance of Ava, the 
Capital of Khatd, 6 from Karg&nv is 15 marches, 
five of which consist of wild hills difficult to cross, 
and the rest for the most part of a regular mass 
of jungle. 

Of the several tributaries of the river Br&h- 
mapOtra, which take their rise in the hill ranges 
in the Southern G61, the largest, called the 
Dhanukh, discharges itself into it near LaklrG.- 
gayh; and the land between them, about 50 Ms 
in length, forms a fertile and richly cultivated 
delta, which boasts of a salubrious climate. At 
the extreme limit of this pleasant district there 
is a large forest inhabited by wild elephants, in 
which,—and in the other forests in the vicinity— 
altogether 500 to 600 elephants could be caught 
every year. 

The tract bordering the river Dhanukh to¬ 
wards Karg&nv, extremely fertile and specially 
remarkable for its flora, has a length of about 50 
Ms from S&nlagayh to the Capital. Here natu¬ 
ral gardens, consisting of plants bearing flowers 
of various tints and hues, feast the eyes, and 
trees laden with golden fruits allure the organ of 
taste and adorn the dwellings of the cultivators 
living in the district. An embankment, skirted 
with bamboos and other plants on both sides has 
been raised between S^mlagayh and the capital, 
and serves for passage during the rains, when the 
district is flooded far and wide. 

I3X—Principal Products. 

The principal products are the mango, orange, 
jack-fruit, citron, lime, plantain, pineapple \ pa- 
niydld (Flacouriia catafracta ?), which belongs 
to the myrobalan species, and the taste of which 
resembles that of the plum; cocoa-palm; black 
pepper and other spices; three varieties of the 
sugarcane—the red, the black, and the white, all 
of them very sweet and grateful to the palate; 
ginger of a fibreless tissue; and plenty of ndgar- 
b& plants. Several kinds of grass and fodder, as 
well as com, are produced in the district, the 
soil of which particularly favours their growth. 
Wild pomegranates and yellow potatoes are also 
found in the neighbourhood of Kargdhv. 

The finest cereals of the district under descrip¬ 
tion are rice, and arad ( ddl ); but masur (lentils), 
wheat and barley do not thrive at all. 

It is a pity that, notwithstanding that silk of 
one of the finest qualities is produced there, the 
people do -not pursue its manufacture on a huger 
scale than suffices for their own use. Yelvet and 
tdiband doth of superior textures are prepared. 


I the latter being used in making tents and 
screens. 

The natural supply of salt, for which there is a 
great demand, is unfortunately very limited. The 
m anu f acture of an inferior quality, having a bitter 
taste, is carried on at thfc foot of the hills, and 
one of a still worse kind and yet more bitter taste 
is procured from the plantains. 

Wood of aloes, found in abundance where the 
Nanaks (or N&gas) live, is exchanged by them with 
the As&mis for salt. The NAnaks are a wild 
race, wanting in all the decent clothing of civili¬ 
zation, and quite comfortable and contented in 
the dress which is the gift of Mother Nature 
herself. They live on the flesh of dogs, cats, 
serpents, mice, ants, locusts, and whatever else 
comes easily within their reach. Wood of aloes of 
a greater specific gravity than water, and musk- 
deer are indigenous in the mountains of N&mrfip, 
Sadiy& and Lakhdgarh. 

The Northern G61 is a very flourishing tract, 
producing black pepper and cereals in larger 
quantities than the Southern; but the latter, 
being full of impenetrable masses*of jungle and 
mountains difficult of access, has been preferred 
by the chiefs for their capital. 

The plain intervening between the Brahma¬ 
putra and the hill-ranges the Northern GW1, and 
measuring 15 Ms at the narrowest and 45 at the 
broadest part, is cold and snowy. 

The people who dwell in this circle are healthy, 
well-built, and formidable in appearance. Their 
complexion is fair, though somewhat inclined to 
redness, like that of the men of cold climates; their 
features resemble those of the people of the hilly 
tracts called Trang, lying towards- the fortress 
of J"amdhar, and G-auhAti • and the only way of 
distinguishing between them is by their use of 
hereditary terms or titles, which are peculiar to 
each tribe. 

Musk-deer and ponies are found in the moun¬ 
tains. Gold and silver are got from the sand 
of the rivers draining the Gol. About 12,000 
As&mis, according to some people, 20,000 as 
others state, are generally engaged in washing 
these noble metals, and have to pay one t6ld of 
gold per head per annum to the chief. 

IV.—The people. 

The As&mis are in general ill-mannered, and 
not bound by any religious ties. They are perfect 
epicureans, and have no prejudices as to eating 
food touched by others. They eat meat of all 
kinds, and do not scruple to take even the flesh 
of dead animals; but I am happy to narrate they 


* [tfattllj- China, hut hare a name for Burma,, by (?) mixing up the two oountriea.-ED.j' 
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do not practise cannibalism! Ghi never seas*»ns 
their food, and they never like it to be brought 
into their x»resence; nay, the very smell of it is 
repulsive to them. 

The pardd system is not in vogue, either among 
the higher or the lower classes, polygamy is held 
to be lawful, and bargains of females by trade 
and barter are common. 

The males shave the head, the beard, and the 
monstachios completely, and dislike those who do 
not observe the practice. 

The dialect of AsSm differs from that of Bengal. 


officials are deposited in underground vault* 
excavated for the purpose, and the wires, con¬ 
cubines, and servants of the deceased, elephants, 
provisions, gold and silver utensils, and candle,, 
&e.,—in short, all the necessaries life,—as 
enclosed with the corpse. The opening of the 
vault is then hermetically sealed, as it wv:v, wth 
lasting beams and planks of wood, in the Win 
that all the things thus placed will be enj* >y**d by 
, the departed soul in the next world wherever .4- 
j may go after leaving the body.) The soldiers under 
Mir Jumla’s command, who opened several of 


Muscular strength, arrogance, bravery, and 
fearlessness are indicated by the very appearance 
of the people. Some of their habits correspond 
to those of the lower and wild animals. They 
are warlike, hard-working, cunning, and quarrel¬ 
some ; sympathy, truthfulness, affection, shame, 
and politeness, are utterly absent from their 
temperament. 

A head-piece of gunny ,[g6nt) f a cloth round the 
loins, and a sheet over the shoulders, form all 
the articles of their dress. They do not put on 
shoes or anything of that kind. 

Masonry is nowhere to be met with except in 
the structure of the gates and temples of Kapg&nv. 
The houses of the rich folk, as well as of Ahe poor, 
are invariably constructed of wood, bamboos 
and grass. 

The chiefs, and the aristocracy are carried in 
sedans, and the gentry in &61U (palanquins) borne 
on the shoulders of men. The horse, the camel, 
and the ass are not found at all, and the last 
forms the principal animal import. The sight of 
a camel strikes the people of As&m with surprise, 
and that of the horse with terror; so much so that 
a single horseman is quite sufficient to disperse 
a company of a hundred armed As&mis, or to 
make them lay down their arms and surrender, 
but they are not afraid in the least if called on to 
act against twice their number of infantry. 

Of the two most ancient Tribes of As&rn, vis., 
(l)The As funis, and (2) the Kult&nis, the latter 
are held in the greatest esteem, but the former 
are the most remarkable for martial spirit, hardi¬ 
hood, and physical endurance. From 6,000 to 
7,000 of them always guard the palace of the 
Chief, who places much reliance on them. 

Their weapons are the sword, shield, musket, 
bow and arrows, lance, and sticks of bamboo. 
Guns and rdmehangi* (heavy muskets) are 
mounted on fortresses and boats, and the people 
are expert at wielding * these instruments of de¬ 
struction and defence.* 

The mortal remains of the Chiefs and high 


such vaults, were able to gather guld and silver 
worth 90,0t*0 rupees. 

V.-Kaygfifiv. 

The palace of Kajgahv stands at a distance of 
six miles from each of the four gates of the city, 
which are built of stone and mortar, the ramparts 
being constructed of bamboos and wood-work. 
The interior of the city is remarkable for a 
net-work of high terraces constructed for the 
convenience of passengers during inundations. 

Every dwelling has a small garden and a field 
adjoining it,—a fact which accounts for the un¬ 
usually largo area of the town. The palace com¬ 
mands a view of the river DikhtL, which flows 
through the heart of the city. In whichever 
direction the eye turns, it finds a set of small but 
busy markets for the sale of betel; no other 
article being exposed for sale, as the people of all 
walks in life, high as well as low, lay by enough 
provisions at a time to last them for the whole 
year. 

The palace is surrounded by an elevated cir¬ 
cular footpath, one kCs and fourteen chains 7, in 
circumference, pallisaded with clumps of the 
bamboo-palm, and having on the outer side a 
deep ditch with a perennial supply of water. It 
is a very lofty structure built of wood, bamboos 
and thatch. Sixty-six cylindrical pillars, each with 
a cross section of four yards in perimeter, support 
the roof of its largest hall, which measures 150 
by 40 yards; some parts of it being very finely 
polished. It is recorded that ‘3,000 carpenters 
and 12,000 other workmen were employed for 
two full years in constructing this spacious 
hal1.’ 

The music of drums and cymbals is played on 
the occasions of the processions of the Chief, 
who is called the ‘ Celestial,’ because his an¬ 
cestors are believed to have once ruled over 
Celestial Beings; but oneof them descended by 
TTw^na of a golden ladder to take a pleasure trip 
to the earth, and, preferring to lire there, his 


1 chain » 60 yards. 
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descendants established themselves as kings of 
this country, and the present prince, Jayadhwaj 
Sintfh, claims descent from them. 3 

THE NEW ASIATIC SOCIETY OF ITALY. 

The 14th November of last year witnessed the 
opening at Florence of two scientific institutes, 
which owe their origin to the indefatigable 
activity of the Conte Angelo de Gubernatis, 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Florence. 

During his journey through India in 1885-6, 
he not only succeeded in purchasing 640 Indian 
MSS. for the Italian National Library, 1 but iu 
obtaining, besides, about 2,000 objects of archaeo¬ 
logical and artistic interest, which are now ex¬ 
hibited in the rooms of the Indian Museum at 
Florence. At the same time he took active steps 
towards establishing an Italian Asiatic Society, 
similar in its scope and objects to the already 
existing Asiatic (Oriental) Societies of England, 
France, Germany, United States of America, and 
India. The prospectus of this new Society is 
dated Florence, Nov. 20, and is signed by Signori 
Angelo de Gubematis, Fausto Lasinio, Carlo 
Puini, Ernesto Schiaparelli, Bruto Teloni, and 
Girolamo Donati. 

The object of the Society is to encourage every 
description of Oriental study in Italy, especially 
m respect to Asia, and to strengthen generally 
the relations between Italy and Asia. In order to 
attain this object, it proposes to publish besides 
“ Proceedings” and monthly reports, papers con¬ 
tributed by its members in Italian, French, Eng¬ 
lish, German, or Latin,; to promote the foundation 
of professorships of living Oriental languages; to 
grant subventions to Italian Orientalists travelling 
in Asia; and to award prizes for the best books 
on Eastern subjects, published by members of the 
Society, either in Italy or abroad. 

The Society consists of an Honorary Pr^ident, 
the famous Arabic scholar Senator Michele 
A m ari, of Pisa; 82 Honorary Members, eight of 
whom are chosen from Italy, twelve from the 
rest of Europe and America, and twelve from 
the East; Life-Members and Ordinary Members, 
whose yearly subscription is fixed at Rs. 10. 

The Committee of Management or Council is to 
reside at Florence and to include the President 
(Conte de Gubematis), twoYice-Presidents (Signori 
Lasinio and.Puini), two Secretaries (Signori 

* Many traditions of this nature are current among 
the Asfimis, probably framed to make them proud; and 
although such legends are no more than mere fanciful 
creations of a diseased imagination, I have thought it 
worth while to publish one of them, from which my 
readers will be able to form an idea of the stage of 


Schiaparelli and Teloni), and a Treasurer (Signor 
Donati). The Honorary Members for Europe 
and America are Prof. H. L. Fleischer (Leipzig), 
Sir Henry Rawlinson (London), Prof. R. Yon 
Roth (Tubingen), G. Maspero (Paris), J. Legge, 
(Oxford), Prof. A. Weber (Berlin), Prof. W. D. 
Whitney (New-Haven, U.S.), Prof. Max-Muller 
(Oxford), E. Renan (Paris), Prof. H Brugsch 
(Berlin), Prof. F. Muller (Vienna), O. Bohtlingk, 
(Jena): for the East, L. Alishan (Venice), Dr. 
Jamaspji Minuchiharji (Bombay), Dr. BMndarkar 
(Ptina), Dr., Bliagvanlal Indraji (Bombay), Dr. 
Rdjendra Lala Mitra (Calcutta), Sumangala, 
(Colombo), Gersou da Cunha (Bombay), R&m Das 
Sen (Burhanpdr), Raja Surendra Mohan Tagor 
(Calcutta), Ahmad Vefik (Constantinople), Butrus 
Bist&ni (Beyrout), and Honnuzd Rassam (Persia): 
for Italy, Signori Gorresio, Ascoli, Flecchia r 
Lasinio, Cusa, Teza, Lignana, Severmi. 

Italy has already in the past taken an important 
and distinguished part in the international com¬ 
petition in the field of Oriental research, and this 
institution promises to give her work in that 
direction still greater weight and lustre. 

M. A. Stein. 

CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

A Curse on Maithila Brahmans. 

The Brahmans of Mithila or Tirhdt are a noto¬ 
riously litigious people. They are always quar¬ 
relling amongst themselves. They admit this 
fact, and lay the blame on a curse of Rama- 
ekandra. When he came to JanakaV court to 
Sita s Svayttiiivara, the Maithila Brahmans treated 
the young Ksliatriya front Avadh with contumely. 
He turned upon them with the following curse:_ 

■ 

‘ Heroes at home, cowards iu the battle-field, 
always quarrelling amongst yourselves, and 
inordinately full of caste pride, shall ye be iu 
MithilA’ 

I must say that the curse is a very accurate 
description of a great many Maithila Br&hmans. 

Bangalis in Bihar. 

The Bangalis, as a nation,, are very unpopular in 
Bihar. There are a number of popular verses 

mental development to which the people of As&m had 
reached at the period treated here. [It is to be hoped 
that the Kaviruj will be able to publish more of such 
traditions, as they have much value as folklore.—Ei>.] 

1 A catalogue of these MSS. is in course of preparation 
by Sign. Donati, of Florence, and Conte Pull#, of Padua 
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exhibiting the light in whk*h they are lunkeJ apviL 
in that province. Here are thrc**:— 



Rtpptt mwm w*?3\T: \ 

‘ They feed like cranes ur crows or jrigs, * * 
* #1 . At heme they are liens, in the Uittle-fh-ld 
deer, and in a foreign countrv g. Bihar 1 * jackals/ 

y& fWN f: *srt 

3ft hh^ ftnr paw irarercr s 

‘Delighting in low-caste orgies , 3 with their 
heads continually uncovered, vile.—If Bangui!.* 
are men, 0 Siva! Siva! what tire ghosts K 

The Bihar verdict on Bangali women is even 
stronger than the foregoing, and is grossly unfair: 

^ir ^ srri^pft 
.fsr wreffcft i 

f^TTSlft <i'«- , i*rs'«hlH'fl II 


* SaylLtr Mli i fuff, t when, ,-liv tufiins 1 hith* r 
Mod^-riy ■ riiu: l^r and y^t grossly imk- 
ovnt; deserting her ha./'^ri, and halting z* a 
>*ver,—i > thine»in her gl ,ry ♦ ho f^ir m** 4 f tne 
:: »!•> Banga.l' Th.„ # inth*- w »rd *<r>, -Luull 
ohv^rV»;d, .-L jl*t 

The Ennu «»i*jNicN or Ak-a 
Anga, '.-2* Wv^tern Bangai. has a 4 L,J a repara¬ 
tion <u;> Bangui prox/er, as witness the following 
an- •nytuons verse:— 

ggwre tfq gwOTifi r 1 
^rT^rsr *tt sk<H% wrr 

? 1 W^T: f ^3 5HTi H 

4 A e*»untry where the wind causes the limbs to 
swell , 5 make'* the water unwholesome, re^peus 
healed w omuls, and only does harm,—how can the 
people i>f* that country be pleasant r 

G. A. GniEBsojf 
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Catalogue of Bengali Printed Books in the Libbauy 
of the British Museum; by J. F. Blumhardt. j 
Printed by order of the Trustees of the British ' 
Museum. London j ISSti. Longmans and Co., B. j 
Quaritch, A. Asher and Co., and Trubner and Co. 
4to., pp. ix. 150. J 

Mr. Rieu, in his Catalogue of the Persian j 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, has given an 
admirable model of what a catalogue ought to be; 
and it is a great pity that the compiler of the 
catalogue now under notice has not followed the j 
plan so started. Mr. Blumhardt has simply entered 1 
the books under the names of the authors, ! 
arranged in alphabetical order. This may be 
convenient enough for a Hbrarian, who wants 
to see at a glance whether any works of a parti¬ 
cular author are to be found on the shelves of 
his library. But a catalogue of this kind does 
not repay the expenses and tronble of printing, 
and should remain in manuscript in the hands 
of the librarians. With so prolific a literature 
as is the Bengali literature of the present day, 
such a catalogue must soon fall out of date, if 
the acquisitions of the British Museum keep pace, 
as certainly they seem to do, with the rapid 
rate of Bengali production. What the student 
wants, in a scientific catalogue, is a classification 
that enables him to see at once what is the 
literature in existence, at least in the library that 
he has recourse to, on a given subject, and, if a 
library is rich, a catalogue of that kiud becomes 
a real and valuable handbook of literature. This | 

1 This half line is obscene. 

* la allusion to the £$&kta worship prevalent in Bengal. 

3 This is,the interpretation given of This 


is the ea*e with the catalogue of the Persian 
manuscripts. But, with the present Catalogue 
of Bengali Books it is not so. We must confess 
however, that a catalogue of Mr. Rieu s style 
is no easy task, and requires an amount of 
originality and discrimination which is not re¬ 
quired in a mere catalogue of names. 

With the plan the compiler chose to follow, tue 
only difficulty he had to encounter was with 
reference to the transliteration of Bengali words, 
or Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic words Bengali- 
cized, and to the treatment of the names of 
authors He has successfully solved the first of 
these difficulties; and has reproduced the Sanskrit, 
Persian, and Arabic words in their original form 
and spelling, not in their Bengali pronunciation. 
But, of the three names which generally constitute 
the full appellation of a native of India,—the 
personal name, the father’s name, and the caste- 
title, original village-name, or other analogous 
designation,—he has given the precedence to the 
first, though the tendency is now amongst English- 
speaking Bengalis, as it is in fact all over India, 
especially amongst the Mardth&s, also to a great 
extent amongst the P&rsis, to make hereditary 
and distinctive the third appellation, and, to all 
intents and purposes, to convert it into a regular 
surname of the European style. So, also, the 
natives of India are gradually introducing more 
and more, the custom of referring to each other, 

meaning is not however in Monier William#' San*kr. 
Diet . 
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in the regular European style, by this surname in 
full, and only the initials of the two preceding 
names. Any one who has had personal and 
practical experience of India and all the sur¬ 
roundings of life in that country, knows how 
much easier it is to recall any particular Hindu 
to his recollection by, or at least chiefly with the 
help of, this third distinctive appellation. And 
it is much to be hoped that, in any revision of 
the present catalogue, and in the first preparation 
of any other on the same plan, the surnames, 
and not the personal names, will be made the 
basis of the arrangement. It would be difficult 
enough to turn up even English books, if one had 
to search for them through the “ Christian names ” 
of the authors, and the difficulty is much greater 
in the case of works by foreign writers, whose 
first names are nerfectly strange and unfamiliar. 


Tub Indian Empire : Its People, History, and Products: 
by W. W. Hunter, 2nd Ed. (Triibner’s Oriental 
Series). London, Trubner and Co., 1886. xxii. and 
748 pp., crown 8vo.. doth. 

This stately volume has been evolved out of the 
article India in the author’s Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, (published. 1881, in nine vols. 1 ), which 
had been compiled from the materials collec¬ 
ted since 1869, by Sir W. Hunter, under the 
orders of the Government of India, for the 
purpose of a Statistical Survey of that vast 
Empire. The above-named article, of which the 
present volume forms a new, enlarged and 
corrected edition, supplies to some extent an 
abstract of the whole Gazetteer, which, in tom, 
may be looked upon as a huge abstract from the 128 
printed volumes (60,000 pages) of the Statistical 
Survey. The 516 pages of the original article 
have grown to 650 in this new edition, which has, 
besides, several new features, such as a most com¬ 
mendable chapter on modern Indian Languages 
and Literature (pp. 825-355) and an excellent 
Index yjp. 705-747). 

The great merits of Sir W. Hunter’s work are 
derived on the one hand from the safe statistical 
groundwork on which his information as to the 
modem conditions of India rests, and on the other 
from the sound historical method he follows in 
explaining their origin. By tracing their historical 
development, the author not only conveys to us 
.i deeper insight into their complex nature, hut 
also opens out many interesting vistas into the 
earlier stages of Indian culture. He has generally 
availed himself of the best authorities on his sub¬ 
jects and has thus succeeded in producing a work, 
which, while fascinating in the highest degree for 
all classes of readers, can at the same time be 


* l?t i® 2 however, really Vol. VI. 0 f the new naSffl 
Edition of the Imperial Gazetteer.— Ed.] 


accepted as fully representing the latest results 
of scientific research. 

The present reviewer, having already noticed 
in the Deutsche Liter atur-Zeitung, (1882, pp. 
285-286) the Nine Yolume Edition of the Imperial 
Gazetteer , may on this occasion restrict himself 
to recommending most emphatically this enlarged 
abstract to all those who wish to obtain a trust¬ 
worthy and comprehensive account of India, 
especially in its present aspect of intellectual and 
material renaissance. 

Among the chapters dealing with the mediaeval 
and modem history of the country, which are of 
general excellence, those on the first M- nba.mmarian 
Rulers, the Mughal Empire, the opposition offered 
to the latter by the Marathas, on the Early 
European Settlements and the history of British 
Rule and Administration deserve, perhaps, most 
particular notice. 

May India enjoy, for a long time to come, the 
benefits of British Rule amid undisturbed peace. 
May it, especially, be spared prematura experi¬ 
ments in the direction of “ Home Rule” ! * 

“Young India,” unfortunately, like a spoiled 
child, is already beginning to shew signs of an 
unruly disposition. Education, obtained at English 
Schools, has taught its hot-brained partizans the 
co mm on descent of the Aryans and the great 
historical past of their country: sufficient reasons, 
in their eyes, for claiming for themselves not mere 
equality with, but even superiority to their English 
rulers! The marked inferiority of their social 
position, made still more tangible by prejudices, 
however accountable, on the part of Anglo-Indian 
society, stands in a striking contrast to these 
aspirations. Instead of having a sobering effect, 
it merely tends to exasperate these young exalta- 
does, who think to deserve better of their country 
by dreaming of “Indian Independence,” than by 
devoting their energies to the removal of its 
in num erable social wrongs and assisting in that 
way the laudable work of the “National Indian 
Association ” The most sensible among them 
are, perhaps, those who are longing for a Russian 
invasion, as an opportunity for exhibiting their 
own valour and loyalty! I should, however, 
consider that a most risky and doubtful experi¬ 
ment, in which the lion’s share would probably 
he earned off by the Indian Muslims, who by 
then carnivorous diet are certainly fitter for such 
a trial than their Hindu brethren. The special 
dangers of that eventuality have never been 
brought more forcibly before me than in the 
perusal of the present volume. 1 

__ A. Weber, Berlin . 

* Deutsche Litwatwr-Zeitung, Oct. 1886, pp. 1419-1421. 
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FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT S. M. NATE3A SASTRI. 


No. XX .—The Saichel Bearer . j 

NCE upon a time, in the city of Pushpa- ! 
pura, there lived an office-messenger i 
named Tan Singh. His pay was only seven J 
rupees a month, out of which he spent five { 
rupees for his maintenance and saved the rest, j 
After five years, he counted his savings and 
found that they amounted to only Rs. 120, 
Counting the money over and over again, 
more than twenty times, Tan Singh could make 
no more of it than Rs. 120; and so he fell into 
a reverie and said to Himself:— 

“ Alas! after five years work 1 have been able 
to save only Rs. 120. What can this sum 
procure me ? Is it. enough to buy me a good j 
house to live in ? No ! Can I marry on it ? j 
No! I must serve another five years at least 
and save as much again to buy me even a 
small hut! And as for a fair wife, I must at 
least have five or six hundred rupees, and to 
save that I must serve for more than twenty or 
thirty years! By that time I may be dead; so I 
must think of something else to do than lead¬ 
ing so petty a life as this. They say that 
Tavudu Sefcti began ten years ago with the 
very small sum of ten rupees to trade in husks; 
and he is already a ^Navak&ti Naray&na 
Setti,” owning big shops and half-a-dozen 
ships. I have twelve times as much as he had 
when he started in life. Why should not 
fortune favour me, too ?” 

With these thoughts in his head, Tan Singh 
resigned his post and, committing himself to 
fortune, opened a petty bdzdr for the .having 
and selling of husks like Tavudu Setti. 
During the next year, after very careful 
trading, he was able to double his capital, and 
with his Rs. 250 he changed his husk bazar 
into a bdzdr for nuts and betel-leaves. After 
his second year his capital reached Rs. 500, and 
he soon changed his betel-leaf bazar into a 
sweetmeat one. Now sweetmeats in South India 
will bring in five or six times the sum laid out 
on them if the trader does not give credit. Tan 
Singh was very careful, and before the third 
year was quite over he had Baved more than 

? It is a common belief, that when good or bad days 
come upon a family after taking in a new bride, it is her 
Star that has brought them. 


3,100 rupees. He now tLe-icLt that ftrUsr.e 
was really favouring birr. a-. it Ltd f.<v; 
Tavndu fcieiti. Every year he change1 Lis t* ,tdo 
into a more and m .re lucrative anil honour.. > * 
one. He was very careful ai*d honest, an i 
never forgot ill* original poor condition. Aft* r 
ten yeara of successful trading he reached L.% 
ambition of becoming a “ Navakcti Naritystna 
Setti,” for he was now a great mer¬ 

chant. Pearls and diamonds of the iiist water 
were his only articles of commerce. Whit wa^ 
his condition now compared with that ten 
years before r Then he was only a messenger 
on seven rupees a month: now he had more 
than a hundred messengers, to each of whom he 
was paying a monthly salary of seven rupees ! 
Besides, his income now was more than that of 
a king ! 

Tan Singh thought that it would be a great 
sin in him if he did not enjoy his life, so he at 
once bought a large establishment at Pushpa- 
pttra for Rs. 60,000, and married a lady, named 
Kamalabai, of the best Singh family of the 
town. His business never failed him, and Ids 
wife’s star, 1 too, favoured his trade, for he grew 
richer and richer every day. Two years after 
his marriage he had a son, his first-born, who 
was very beautiful. He named him Ram 
Singh, and brought him up very tenderly. 
Three years after that he had another son, 
whom he named Lakshmana Singh ; and in two 
years more he had a third son, the most beau¬ 
tiful of them all, whom he named Krishna 
Singh. Thus, after seven years of married 
life, he was the father of three most beautiful 
sons, the eldest of whom was five years of age. 

Being a rich and prudent man, he left no 
atone unturned to give a proper training to his 
sons; but, true to the proverb* that “ the eldest 
is always stupid/* RAm Singh was hope¬ 
lessly dull. No amount of teaching had any 
effect on him, and his masters were not sparing 
of the rod. The maulavi 9 the pandit, the 
upddhydyar, and others came in their turn and 
spared n™ pains. But nothing had any effect 
onRAm Singh, who grew up a dandy, dressing 

* There is a Tamil proverb, u Mditad* 
the feat is stupid. 
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like a king, eating like a glutton, and affecting 
loose and misguided society. Laksbmana Singh 
tv as of a different mould; not very intelligent, 
bat very hard-working; and, with the moderate 
brains that Paramesvara had given him, he 
progressed fairly with his studies. In the 
youngest son the teachers found quite a 
student. He displayed extraordinary intelli¬ 
gence, grasped everything at the first teaching, 
and gave very great satisfaction alike to his 
masters and his parents. The latter were ex¬ 
tremely fond of him, as he was their youngest 
and so full of promise. 

In this way they went on with their studies 
till Ram Singh had reached the age of eighteen, 
while Lakshmana Singh was fifteen and Krishna 
Singh thirteen: when a most unfortunate event 
occurred to the family. 

Tan Singh one morning, after twenty years 
of married and prosperons life, bethought him 
of his former misery and his present happiness ; 
and calling to Kamalabai, his wife, told her to 
give each of the boys a hundred rupees to be 
spent on a feast. Kamalabai accordingly gave 
R&m Singh his portion as soon as he returned 
from his morning walk, telling him that it was 
his father’s present. He took it eagerly, with¬ 
out even inquiring what it was for, made a 
breakfast of cold rice, and then went into a 
dancing-girl’s house and there made a present j 
of it to her. Soon after Ram Singh had left < 
the house, Lakshmana Singh came home from f 
his teachers to have his breakfast of cold rice, t 
and as he was sitting in front of his leaf, his a 
mother gave him the money; and when he e 
asked her why, she told him that it was for a f 
feast. Lakshmana gladly received it, but t 
spent it on books and clothes. Krishna Singh ti 
was always late for his meals, and when he n 
returned home long after the others, his mother t] 
gave him his portion, while he was eating ^ 
his cold rice, telling him that it was for ( } 
a feast. Krishna Singh laughed at the idea of 
spending one hundred rupees in one day on a 
feast, and rebuked his mother for having i 
brought the money to him, although his father ai 
bad given- it. He thought it very silly of his ft 
father to have -thought of giving Bs. 300 in a tl 

day to his sons to be spent on such stuff. At w 

that rate he would spend Rs.'9,000 in a month, w 
and become a begg ar in a year or twn ^ 

* Village goddess. ~ 


ig So he asked his mother to return the money 

jh to his father, request him to lock it up in 
it, his safe and devote it to some useful par¬ 
te pose. His mother returned it accordingly, and 
le his father, overjoyed at the wit of his youngest 
le son, desired the gift to be doubled. The boy 
a persisted in his refusal, but bis father would 
i- not yield, and tried to compel him to take 
the money. He sternly refused, however, and 
when his father wished to know what it was 
that made him, always so obedient, so veiy 
t stubborn that day, he advised him not to 
attempt to find out impossibilities. Tan Singh 
s grew extremely angry at this, and blinded 
, by his pride of wealth, asked Krishna Singh 
i whether anything was impossible to him in the 
t world. Krishna Singh laughed at the folly 
of his father, and replied in the affirmative, 
i Tan Singh then asked him to prove it, where¬ 
upon the boy asked his father whether it 
was possible for him to get his son mar¬ 
ried to the princess of Pushpapura. Not 
that he hoped to become the son-in-law of 
the king! he- only brought this forward as 
an example of a thing that it was not in the 
power of his father to perform. No sooner did 
Tan Singh hear his son mention the princess, 
than he thought that he was really in love 
with her, and that too at so tender an age 
as thirteen! He pulled off his slippers at 
once, and severely thrashed him. TTrighrm 
Singh took the insult coolly, and then plucking 
the slippers out of his father’s hands, fled 
away with the swiftness of a kite. He linger¬ 
ed in the city without meeting any of his 
friends or relatives till it grew dark, and in 
the night went unobserved by anyone to the 
temple of There he chose a suitable 

niche m one of the praMra* walls, and placing 
the sUppers that his father had beaten him 
with in it, covered them up with chunam 
(mortar), and thus left them there in safety. 

He did not now wish to remain in Pnshpa- 
pura any longer,-—and, young and tender as he 
was, he did not fear to go to some other town, 
and there try his fortune fa an independent 
ute. In this way Krishna Singh .left the city 
tot very night, and proceeded to the North 
without knowing where he -was going to and 
withrot any premeditated plans, and commit: 

— g hnasolf sot ely to fortune. He walked till 
* Cirouit walls of a templet 
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bis feet pained him, ate what he could procure ‘ 
in the shape of roots and fruits, slept when he 
felt himself drowsy, and put no value on his | 
life. Thus he journeyed through forests, moun- , 
tains, deserts, and wilds for over a month till J 
he reached a large city, which, on enquiry, he j 
found to be Dhftr&pura, the capital of the I 
Emperor or Ekackakrudhipatu* to whom all the S 
fifty-six* kings of the world did homage. ! 

Now the Emperor of Dharapura had no son, ( 
hut an only daughter, who was considered to be 1 
the most beautiful princess in the world. Her J 
name was Chandramukhl. 7 She was only nine t 
years of age, and was prosecuting her studies j 
in the Prince’s College of Dharapura. This « 
Rajakumar, or Royal College, was an institu* 
tion specially adapted to the education of the 
members of the royal family, and during the 
school hours a body-guard always waited out¬ 
side it and also accompanied the princess and 
her fellow-students to and fro; the Minister’s 
son, Ramachandra, the Commander-in-chief’s 
son, and several other lads of noble parentage 
were her school-mates. 

It so happened that Krishna Singh had to 
pass by the street in which the college was 
situated, and as one of the royal guard was a 
Singh by caste he recognised him as a 
caste-fellow; and pitying the forlorn condi¬ 
tion of such a beautiful and tender boy 
he called him to his side, and asked him who 
he was. Krishna Singh, pretending to be 
an idiot, replied that he knew nothing about 
himself, that he had been wandering ever 
since he could remember, and that he had 
no relatives. At that moment Princess Chan- 
dramukhl happened to come outside the college 
for a cup of water, and was struck with the 
beauty and majesty of Krishna Singh, worn 


out uni di-figure! though he was after Lis 
wandering. afekcl him Lis name and 
parentage. He replied to the first question, 
end a* to the ?c*C' u-.l he said he knew nothing 
about himself, except that he was an orphan. 
She then asked him whether Le would like to 
serve under her. On his replying in the 
affirmative she appoirted him as her lw:bt ttukki 
or Satchel-bearer, and told him that his duty 
was ever to be by her side and to carry her 
satchel behind her, both when she went to the 
school and when she returned home. She 
promised in return to feed him and bring him 
up as well as herself. What more could Krishna 
Singh want F He gladly consented, and ac¬ 
cepting her offer with thanks followed her to 
her class, and ever afterwards attended upon 
her. 

The princess obtained her father’s consent, 
too, for Krishna Singh’s employment as her 
satchel-hearer, and true to her word she brought 
him up very tenderly. He had his meals side 
by side with her, and, excepting that he was 
her satchel-hearer, there was no difference 
made between them. The general opinion 
among the people was that the emperor allowed 
such familiarity between his daughter and 
Krishna Singh, because he wished to marry 
them to each other when they were old 
enough; but, as they were also of opinion 
that he was a very stupid boy they could 
not reconcile themselves to the idea of the 
marriage. For it should be said that Krishna 
Singh had, ever since he bad entered the 
service of the princess, pretended that he 
was a fool, and when one of the princess’s 
school-mates had asked him if he could write 
he had replied he could,—but about as well as 
he could fly in the air! This too was not the 


* The lord of one discus—a title which ^ emperors m 
India always took from their privilege of wielding a dis* 
SfTcfcafcro), which privilege the minor kings had not. 

s fifty-six kings of the world, according to the 
ideas current in South India, are the kings of 


1. Anga. 

2. Aruoa. 

3. Avanti. 

4. Andira. 

5. XU4a (Ll*a). 

6. Ofctiya. 

7. Karusiu 

8. Kalirtga. 

9. Kannada. 

10. Kannada. 

11. K&a. 

12. Kusumtra (Kashmir), 

13. K&ndh&ra. 


14. Kamboja. 

15. Kiikra. 

16. Kuruku. 

17. Kudaka. 

IS. Kunta{a« 

19. Kuru. 

20. Kulinda. 

21. Kurchchara. 

22. Kekaya. 

23 . Kerala. 

24. Kougana. 

25. Kolia. 

26. Kosala. 


&aka. 

28. Savvir*. 

29. Salava. 

50. Siugala. 

51. Sindhu. 

32. &na. 

33. $&rasta&. 

34. Sola. 

35. femaka. 

36. Dix&vid*- 

37. TuluTa. 

38. Tengaaa. 

89. Nidada. 

40. N*p«a. 

41. Pappara. 
The moon-faoed. 


42. Pallava. 

43. Pl&chlla. 

44. P4*diya. 

45. Pulinda. 
48. Pod*. 

47. Maghada. 

48. Machcha. 

49. Marita. 

50. Malaiyila. 

51. Mliava. 

52. Yavana. 

53. Yugaada. 

54. Vanga- 
65. Vanilla. 
56. Vidarbha. 
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only instance. On several occasions he behaved 
purposely so foolishly that every one that 
knew him thonght him the silliest boy that 
had ever lived in the world. The princess 
also thonght him so, but never lessened her 
care for him on that account, and continued on 
the most intimate terms with him: so much 
so that the public began to whisper now and 
then that she intended to marry him. To her 
credit, however, it must be said that she had no 
such intention. Had Krishna Singh shown 
that he was as intelligent as herself or more 
so, it would have been otherwise. The em¬ 
peror alone entertained thoughts of their 
marriage, for he had pitched upon Krishna 
Singh as the best match his daughter could 
make. That he was very stupid did not matter 
much, because his daughter, who was very 
intelligent, could manage everything. It was 
necessary that her equal in beauty should be 
her husband, and as he had found one in 
Krishna Singh, why not accept him? So 
thought the emperor, and it was owing to this 
idea that he did not like to disturb the fami¬ 
liarity that was growing up between him and 
his daughter Chandramukhi. 

The princess was fit to be married in her 
sixteenth year, i.e., seven years after Krishna 
Singh had entered her service, and Ramachan- 
dra, the* Minister’s son, had long had thoughts 
of marrying her, and had once or twice told 
her so. She also seemed to he agreeable, and 
continued to attend the college even after she 
was grown up. 

One day before the college closed for the even¬ 
ing Ramachandra took a ghatika's leave from 
his master and waited for a chance to speak to 
the princess. Presently she started homewards 
with the TtLkkutttLkM Krishna Singh walking 
on in front as usual with the satchel, and her 
guard following her. Ramachandra sat near a 
car (ratha) and asked the princess to come to 
him as he had a secret to tell her, telling her 
guard at the same time to stand where they 
could not overhear what he was saying. He 
also asked the Ttikkuttukki to walk a few 
steps further. Now the Tukkuttukki pretending 
to walk on quickly managed to get un¬ 
observed to the other side of the car and over¬ 
heard everything that passed between them:— 
Ramachandra asked the princess whether she 


would adhere to her promise of marrying him. 
The princess told him that she would be very 
proud of it, both on account of his high 
parentage and his intellectual attainments; but 
she also told him that her father might not 
like it, as he (Ramachandra) was not much to 
look at, and as it was his declared intention to 
give her only to one who was as beautiful as 
she was. She then said, that as she liked the 
idea of the marriage much, it would be best 
to elope to some place where they could be 
married. Then they fixed a day for the 
elopement—the eighth day from that one—and 
separated. As soon as the day for the elope¬ 
ment was fixed on Krishna Singh ran off un¬ 
observed and stood where he had been told, 
and as the guard were at a distance where they 
could not have heard the conversation, Rama- 
chandra and Chandramukhl both thought that 
no one had overheard them, and each went 
home with mind undisturbed. 

The night passed as usual, but next morning 
when the emperor was holding his darbar, 
(court) all of a sudden the Tukkuttukki came 
to him and told him that he wanted to speak 
to him privately about something. As the 
emperor loved Krishna Singh more than his 
life, he ah once granted him his request, and 
asked everyone present to leave the room for 
a few minutes. Drawing a chair near him he 
asked the Tukkuttukki to take it and to proceed 
with his news. But Krishna Singh asked him 
whether he knew how kings should educate their 
daughters ! The emperor was quite confounded 
$,t this. He had always thought the Tuk¬ 
kuttukki to be the most stupid man on earth, 
and he had now posed him with a question 
which it was very difficult to answer! The 
Tukkuttfikki next told him that such high 
authorities as Manu, Yyasa 8 and others had 
stated that a king should send his daughter 
to school till her seventh year; after which 
it was always better to have her educated at 
home by private teachers till she grew up, 
and that then she should be educated on the 
pcirdd-system, by which the master sits on one 
side of a screen and the girl on the other, 
neither being able to see the other. He also 
told the Emperor that he had deviated from 
one and all of these sound rules, with ‘the 
result that his daughter was no longer his 


8 Ancient codifiers of Hindu, Law. 
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daughter! He then told him what had hap- and except Sellam and the Tvkkuttukki. and, of 
pened the previous evening. The emj*eror course, her parents, no one was to be allowed 
was highly pleased at this display of sense to visit the princes*. If any < *ne, w Loever he 
and at the faithfulness shown by the lad in might be, were to enter any of the stories, even 
thus bringing this news to him in good time. ; in ignorance of who was confined in the place, 
He asked Krishna Singh to keep this a dead ! his head, was to be cut of then and there. Thus 
secret, as he would take the necessary steps to j the very next night after her projected plans 
prevent the projected elopement from taking j the princess was imprisoned! 
place. | She had neverdreamt of anything like this. No 

The emperor at once issued an order sum- j one, except the Tukkuttukki and .Sellam could, 
moning all the artisans of the place to attend 1 she was told, pass and re pass the steps of tho*e 
the darbdr in a couple of hours. The orders seven stories ! What was the cause of all this *r 
were duly obeyed, and when they came the Had some spies brought the emjaeror news* of 
emperor asked them whether it was possible for her intended elopement after overhearing her r 
them to raise a great mansion, seven stories No! That could not be, for she had most 
in. height, in a couple of days. They replied carefully watched the place. Possibly the Tuk- 
that with the kind favour of the king they kutulkki had somehow overheard her arrange- 
could do it in one day. He made the neces- ments with Ramach&ndra, and had played her 
sary arrangements for it, asking the minister false. How could that be possible in such a 
and other officers to suspend all other work in foolish creature ? However, in her uncertainty, 
order to superintend the building of the man- she was anxious to examine him. 
sion, and to procure all that was necessary for It was more than the 15th ghatikd of 
it. The emperor went to see his daughter and the night* .The princess was sitting in her 
stuck beside her, watching her like a thief, chair in great distress of mind at the sudden 
No one knew what the mansion was meant frustration of her plans. Krishna Singh was 
for, and no one had the boldness to ask sitting in front of her and she began to exa- 
him, but the work duly progressed. It is said mine him, commencing in this way “ Will 
that even nature obeyed the emperor’s orders, the Tukkuttukki bring me that book from the 
and that an enormous mansion, seven stories cupboard and turn to the 11th page and 
high, was completed before the eighth ghatikd read ?” Krishna Singh eyed her with anger 
of that evening. The minister and other for a couple of minutes, and rising up brought 
officers, deputed to look after the work, then the book from the cupboard; but instead of* 
sent word to the emperor that the mansion reading it tore it to pieces, and holding the 
was finished, and with his permission went pieces between his thumb and fore-finger, 
home to dinner. Such was the haste with smelt at them and began to cry aloud till he 
which the work proceeded to its completion. sobbed. It was with very great difficulty that 
The emperor now called all the eunuchs and the princess pacified him. 
told them that they were to guard the topmost She then asked the reason of his grief and 
three stories of the new mansion and allow no pointed to the state to which the poor book 
one to pass or repass, except one or two whom was reduced. He said: “Princess ! It was ym 
he was going to mention. As for the other four that took me, an orphan, and protected me as 
stories below he sent for pensioned soldiers and tenderly as possible for seven years. You are 
gave them the same orders. After thus, as it rich. It would have cost you nothing to have 
we*e, garrisoning the mansion, he told them all asked one of your teachers to have devoted a 
that it was meant for his daughter, where she ghatikd or two to my tuition : you did not do 
was to live henceforth till her marriage, and that* You are yourself so learned. I am 
that with her would always live twenty female ever by your side. You might have taught 
servants as her attendants and friends, the me for a ghatikd ox two every day* That also 
head of whom was to be one Sellam. Only yon did not do. 1 am now more than twenty, 
Sellam and the TtikkutttLkki were to take pro- and I do not know how to say ‘ Barih&m ! 
visions and other things to the seventh mansion, Knowing so much yourself, yon purposely want 
• Salutation to Hari J Repeated by Hindu ohildren before beginning the alphabet of any Indian language. 
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to pnt me to shame in the presence of these 
slave girls. What else did you mean by asking 
me, who know nothing, as you know very 
well, to turn to the 11th page of that miser¬ 
able book P I simplified everything by tearing 
the. book to pieces. There it lies. All my 
ignorance is—your fault! ” 

Thus said the Tfikknttukki, and the princess 
took him at his word, and setting him down for 
a fool of the first water thought that she must 
have been unwise to have entertained suspi¬ 
cions about so simple a man. She praised all 
her household gods for giving her his services, 
and now that the emperor had given him the 
privilege of passing and repassing the storeys of 
the mansion she thought of turning that privi¬ 
lege to the best account. In a word she 
wished to employ him as a love-messenger to 
Ramac h andra, and to entrust him with her 
letters to her lover! No sooner did this idea 
strike her than she took up a piece of paper 
and wrote thereon how she had been im¬ 
prisoned, the unaccountableness of it, her un¬ 
diminished passion for him and her readiness 
to take np any course that he would re¬ 
commend. Lastly, she requested Ramachandra 
to relieve her from her imprisonment, to take 
her somewhere or other, and there to marry 
her. After writing the letter she signed it 
most affectionately,—subscribing herself as his 
wife,—sealed it most carefully and gave it to the 
TukkuttfQdn, asking him to take it unobserved 
to R&machandra, her schoolmate and the 
minister’s Bon. She also specially'asked the 
Tukkutt&kki to he very careful about the 
letter, not to drop it anywhere from careless¬ 
ness, not to show it to anyone and to arouse no 
suspicions by carrying it openly. The Tukkut- 
tfikki asked her to disclose only to himself the 
contents of that letter about the safety of 
which she was so very anxious. She laughed 
at his foolishness and told him that it contained 
a paper of questions ! The Tukkutfcfikki pre¬ 
tended to be highly satisfied with her reply 
and promised to take the paper early in the 
morning to BAmachandra, as it was then so 
late. 

As for poor Bfimachandra, as soon as his 
fathsr told him about the mansion, he at once 
thought within himself that somehow or other 
?" conversation with the princess had become 
known to the emperor. He gave up all hopes 


of her, and trembled for bis life. Would the 
emperor order his head to be cut off the next 
morning ? He did not like to say anything to 
his father, but waited to see how matters would 
terminate. 

The morning dawned. The princess and 
the Tfikkuttukki got up from their beds, and 
hastily took their breakfast, and when it was 
over the princess ordered him to go to 
Ramachandra without losing any time. The 
Tfikkuttfikki rolled up the letter in half-a- 
dozen handkerchiefs, taking care to knot each 
of them in the presence of the princess. She 
laughed at his acts and told him that all those 
knots were more- than enough for the safety of 
the letter. He then put the bundle under his 
arm and started off at once. 

Now Krishna Singh had no idea of going to the 
emperor with the letter, for he had long known 
that the emperor intended giving him his 
daughter in marriage; and, in spite of the 
unfavourable opinion of him entertained by the 
people and the princess herself, he was sure 
of securing her hand. When a danger had 
occurred to his plans in the shape of a projected 
elopement, he thought that unless he reported 
the matter to the emperor and got the princess 
into safe custody, he might lose her for ever; 
and so he had told him the story, and no doubt 
the princess was safe enough now ! No Rama¬ 
chandra could now steal her away. It was he 
that was to act the part of Ramachandra 
unknown to anyone, and prove what sort of 
man he was, and so falsify the general opinion 
entertained of him by others. He also thought 
that such a course would better secure him 
the heart of the princess and the praises of 
her father. It was to encompass this end that 
he had worked for a long time; and he now 
determined, if possible, to walk away with her 
oh the proposed eighth day, himself acting the 
part of Ramachandra ! He also thought that 
no ordinary course was now possible in so 
short a time as that. 

Thus thinking he went down with the letter, 
and, going to the bazar, bought paper, pen and 
ink, and with these walked to the nearest 
jungle, where no one could see him. There he 
opened the letter, read the contents of it, and 
at once began a reply, as if from Ramachandra 
to the princess; for be it remembered that the 
Tftkkuttukki had always been in the same class 
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as the minister’s son, and coaid imitate his 
handwriting very well. 

The reply ran thus:— 

“ My dear wife,—Many thanks for your 
affectionate letter. I had heard all about the 
mansion from my father, even before your letter 
came, and suspected something. Some devil 
has surely told your father of our arrange¬ 
ments, but I am not a man to be discouraged 
by such mishaps. Get your father to place you 
in the fourteenth room, from which I will 
arrange to take you on the sixth day hence. 
Only you must give me what assistance I need 
through this fool. Fool though he is, still you 
should be very glad of his help now, and send 
through him a lakh of rupees to pay for our 
journey. The next letter will give you the 
necessary particulars. Your husband to be, 
RAmachandra. ” 

With a perfect freedom, and a perfect imita¬ 
tion of Ramachandra’s handwriting, did the 
Tukkutt&kki forge this letter. He then sealed 
it, safely knotted it in his handkerchief, and 
putting it under his arm, returned to the prin¬ 
cess before midday. He arrived laughing, and 
told her how many times the minister’s son 
kissed her letter containing the questions, and 
how delighted he was to receive it. This made 
the princess anxious to see the reply ; but the 
Tukkuttukki would not give it up, telling her 
how uncharitable it was of her and of the 
minister’s son to suspect him so much. For 
RAmachandra, he said, had also told him half- 
a-dozen times to be careful about the reply. 
But in the end he untied all the knots, and 
gave the letter to the impatient princess. 

The princess read the letter and danced for 
joy. She kissed it more than a hundred times; 
and, goinginsideher room, called the Tukkut¬ 
tukki to her, and asked him to swear not to say 
a word about the letters to anyone. She then 
packed up in small bundles the Wch of rupees 
that R&machandra wanted and told him to 
take them down one by one to her lover. As 
Tukkutthkki was doing this for himself, he 
managed it with all despatch in this way. He 
had been a regular customer to an old woman 
who sold sweetmeats in Dh&rapura; and so 
procured a room in her house and put the 
money in it. 


When he Lad stored all h:s treasure there 
he changed his dress, and disguised as an 
Arab, went through all the stables in the place 
in search of fast and sound horses. After great 
difficulty he procured two very fine cwvaratna#. 1 * 
which could gallop at the rate of two k*s a 
ybailki? 1 for a whole week, without takingany 
food or drink. Such horses could not be had 
at all times, and it was by good fortune thaf 
the Tukkuttukki chanced on them. He paid 
Rs. 50,0cm} 1 * for them, and hired two grooms 
to take care of them. He also spent nearly 
Rs. 23,000 in saddling and ornaments. He 
4 paid something for the paraiyas 1 * and the re¬ 
maining Rs. 25,000 he spent in buying a rope 
| ladder and a rare kind of saw. 
t After securing all these things, he wrote the 
1 following letter to the princess:— 
j u Dear Wife,—I really admire our Tfikkut- 
| tukki. Though he is a most stupid fellow, he 
has somehow managed to bring the Wch of 
! rupees that you so kindly sent me in safety. 

; I have bought two of the finest horses, which 
| can go day and night at the rate of two koe a 
I ghatUcd. I send through our fool & rope ladder 
f and a saw. For the saw alone I had to pay 
i more than Rs. 20,000, for it is a magical one, 

; and never makes any noise even if yon cut 
t iron with it. It is made of adamant, and 
j can saw through the hardest iron in less than 
two seconds. On the fifth evening, I will go 
to East King’s Street, that is just opposite 
to the large topmost window of your mansion. 
At the tenth ghatikd of the night, when all are 
sound asleep, you must get up without any 
noise, saw through the window and oast the 
rope ladder towards the horses. I shall be 
there to catch it; and you must then descend 
by it, and we shall both be off on our horses in no 
titqe! Within the next five days send down to 
me as much money as possible for our expenses. 
I will also, without the knowledge of my 
father, bring something as well. Your affec¬ 
tionate husband, RAmachandra.” 

The Tftkkuttfikki closed the letter, and tied it 
up in his usual manner. In another handker¬ 
chief he tied up the saw and the ladder, 
and returned to Chandramokhl with them all. 

As soon as he approached the princess he 
kept on smiling, and so she beckoned him 

“ Half a likh of rupee*. 

** Low-cane aerrantt who act at groom*: pariahs. 


w Gems of horse*. 
u About 12 mile* an hour. 
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while he was yet at a distance, and rebuked 
him for looking so happy. He could not 
help it he said—“ for the horses were so very 
beautiful.” . 


to bring a hundred more in addition to those he 
had enumerated. He was then left to himself 
and managed to empty her whole treasury, 
and whatever he brought down he changed into 


« What horses ?” asked the princess. 

“Why, our yajamdn 1 * has bought two of 
the finest horses in the world. I have seen all 
the horses of our emperor, and none of them 
can approach these in beauty. I may not know 
how to turn up the eleventh page of a book, but 
you may depend upon my opinion as regards 
a horse!” 

Thus spake the Tukkuttftkki, but the princess 
wanted him to give up the letter he had, but 
before he would do so, he placed before her the 
saw and the rope ladder. She put them in | 
her desk, without even looking at them, as she 
was so impatient for the letter. At last he gave 
it her. How great was her joy as she drank in 
the contents of it with eyes wide open. The 
horses were ready for the elopement! The saw 
and the ladder (thank heaven she had them safe 
in her box !) were ready and with her ! What 
more remained to be done ? Money ! But only 
for the expenses of the honey-moon! And she 
had plenty at her disposal, as her whole fchazana 15 
had been removed to the mansion with her ! 
She took the Tukkuttukki to her hkazdna and 
asked him to try and take it all down to Rama- 
chandra, or at any rate as much as he could 
manage. He agreed on two conditions. She 
must explain to him: firstly, what those horses 
were for; and secondly, why she was emptying 
her treasury in that way and sending all her 
wealth to Ramachaudra. She told him that 
on the next Sunday night (for that was-the 
day fixed for the elopement), she, in company 
with Ramachandra had to go to the adjacent 
temple of Kali, to propitiate the goddess, and that 
the money was for the expenses. And she again 
told him not to open his lips on the subject. He 
promised on condition she took him also to the 
temple! On her replying in the negative he be¬ 
gan to cry and weep aloud. She then consoled 
him in several ways, and promised on her return 
to bring him some rare and sweet prasadas.™ He 
then named 100 differenhkinds of prasddas and 
insisted on her bringing them with her on her 
return. She promised (laughing within herself) 


hundts. 

Thus everything was settled : the horses for 
the journey, the expenses for some months at 
least in a strange country, and the due intima¬ 
tion of all these preparations to the princess, 
Chandramukhi being all the while under the 
impression that her beloved Ramachandra was 
no ordinary man to so quickly show the em¬ 
peror that he could not secure his daughter. 

But alas for poor Ramachandra ! What did 
he know of these goings on in Dharapura ? 
Ever since he had heard from the minister, 
his father, about the mansion, he had been in 
fear of his life, and had confined himself to his 
own room! Alas for the poor ’EhacliaTcradhi- 
pati ! What notion had he of the tricks that 
were being played in the very mansion that he 
had built in one day for his dear daughter ? 

The days went on, every moment seeming a 
year to the princess. At last Sunday came, and 
the princess, wishing to take her choicest orna¬ 
ments and dresses with her, and not liking 
the Tukkuttukki to stay with her while she was 
preparing to descend, asked him to go down to 
Ramachandra, giving him a letter to the latter 
to keep him engaged somehow so as to prevent 
him from watching them. With great joy 
did the Tukkuttfikki receive the letter, though 
he pretended to he very stubborn about staying 
and watching the preparations for the pilgrimage 
to the temple of Kali. He put her on her oath 
several times about the one hundred prasddas, 
and went off thanking all his stars ! For what 
would have been the end of all his prepara r 
tions had not the princess sent him down? 
So thought the Tukkuttukki as he was descend¬ 
ing, thanking his household gods for his good 
luck. The first thing he did when he got 
down was to tear the letter to pieces; and then 
he spent the whole day in getting the horses 
ready for a long journey, and in securing the 
hundis in the saddles. As soon as it was 
evening he dismissed the two paravyas (grooms) 
j with presents, and himself assuming the dis- 
| guise of a groom, brought the horses opposite 


u Master. “ Treasury. 

» Bemainders—always, puddings oooked of rice az 
otuer eatables—of an ottering to the gpd or goddess. 


lT Cheques addressed to the correspondents of a 
trader in a distant place. 
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the large window of the mansion in the East . 
King’s Street, and tied them to a tree. 

Meanwhile the princess had been counting 1 
every minute of the day, and as soon as it was 
twilight she saw the horses with a paraiya , 
groom, and though they were a long way below 
her she had no hesitation in concluding that 
they were the finest and swiftest of horses. - 
The Tukkuttukki being snre now of walking 
off with the princess, laid himself down to , 
rest till the tenth ghatikd> and having been . 
restless for the whole of the preceding week [ 
he slept sonndly. j 

Now the emperor of Dharapnra had in some 
way incurred the displeasure of a robber chief, 
who determined to punish him severely. The day 
fixed upon for this was that of the elopement. 
The town was to be plundered, and sixty-four 
petty chiefs had been told off to sack each of 
the sixty-four streets of Dharapnra. Each one 
of these had a number of robbers under him, 
and the orders were that the very salt-cellars 
were to be taken out of the houses. One of 
these petty chiefs came to the East King’s Street 
where he saw the two splendid horses and the 
groom sleeping beneath a tree. He thought 
that they must be waiting for two gentlemen, 
who must be very rich to own such animals. 
So he told one of his comrades to sit down 
near them and watch his opportunity. He also 
told him to plunder the owners and bring 
off the horses with all the booty thus gathered. 
So the thief sat down by one of the horses and 
waited for the owners to turn up, while the 
T&kkutt&kki snored away the night. 

The appointed time approached. The princess 
had prepared everything for the journey, and 
had packed up all her ornaments and dresses in 
a small box. At the 10th ghatikd of the night 
she arose and found to her joy that all in the 
mansion were fast asleep. Thinking that her 
household gods were truly favouring her elope¬ 
ment with Ramachandra, obedient to his in¬ 
structions she sawed through the window in 
two seconds and cast down the rope-ladder. 
Fortunately for her and for the snoring Tfikkut- 
tfikki it caught in a strong branch of the tree. 
She pulled it, and finding it tight thought that 
her Ramachandra was holding firmly on to it. 
She then began to descend. The sparkling 
jewels in her ears, which shone like burning 
fire in the dead of the night, and the height 


from which she descended were more than 
enough to infuse terror into the heart of the 
thief. He thought that no human figure could 
dare such an audacious thing at that hour of 
the night, and to imagine a woman descending 
through the air at such a time was to him 
beyond all possibility! The more he gazed 
at the descending princess the more his 
fears increased and he was almost mad by 
the time she neared him. Setting her down 
for a devil that was descending to prey upon 
him, he at once untied the horse he was sitting 
near and mounting it rode towards the South. 

When the princess had nearly reached the 
ground she saw one of the horses being ridden 
off and thought that Ramachandra was riding 
away in advance. “ Perhaps Ramachandra 
thinks that I may speak a word or two on 
seeing him and thns arouse suspicion. That 
must be the reason why he goes on a little in 
advance.” Thus she thought as she reached 
the tree, and again thinking that Ramehandra 
had purposely left the ladder in the tree to 
go on in advance, she got down from it, untied 
the other horse in haste, and followed the 
supposed Ramachandra! 

About this time llellam, the head of the 
female servants, got up and finding the window 
cut, was much alarmed; but, as she possessed 
great presence of mind, she calmly searched for 
the princess before raising a cry. She could 
find the princess nowhere. The window that 
was cut and the ladder hanging from it 
showed what had happened. As she would be 
the first victim of the anger of the emperor, 
being the chief of the maid-servants, she made 
up her mind to escape the danger and to track 
the princess if possible. So she got down by 
the ladder with the saw in her hand, fixed the 
window in its place so as to prevent suspicion, 
fot that night at least, and when she reached 
the tree destroyed the rope-ladder, which the 
princess in her hurry had left to tell its 
tale. She then ran with headlong speed in 
the track pf the horses. 

After Sellam had begun her race with the 
horses the Tfikkuttfikki awoke, but with his 
usual ingenuity, instead of losing courage at the 
course events had taken he was delighted at 
them! " Thank heaven. ParamMvara kept me 
sound asleep! Somehow or other the horses 
have got away, and I dreamt I heard the foot- 
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steps of women here. Surely the princess 
must be on ahead not far off. Had I been 
awake I should have been in a very awkward 
position ! There would have been nothing for 
it then but to make a clean confession of all 
my tricks. Perhaps she might have murdered 
me in her anger! Perhaps she might have 
returned to her mansion by the ladder and 
and tried to hide everything! Thanks to 
Parm&vara, I was in a timely sleep and am 
thus relieved from much confusion. I will 
follow the princess, tell her that I have 
tracked her to her place of pilgrimage, and beg 
prasddas ! I will still play the simpleton.” 

With these ideas in his head the Tukkuttukki 
ran on post haste to overtake the horses. The 
distance between the thief on the first horse 
and the second horse was that of a ghatikd ; 
that between the princess and Sellam was also 
a ghdtikd and that between Sellam and the 
Tukkuttukki was likewise a ghatikd . In this 
Way they raced on the whole night. 

The morning twilight approached, and the 
birds began to sing to announce the dawn. 
All our racers found themselves in the midst of 
a thick jungle. The princess, even in the grey 
twilight (for so great was her anxiety to get a 
glimpse of her beloved Ramachandra), looked 
well at the rider of the first horse, and to 
her confusion and surprise found him to be a 
black awkward looking kaUa 18 instead of her 
lover! She spurred on her horse, went very 
near him and found him without doubt to be a 
leaUa ! She unsheathed her sword and with 
one stroke stretched him on the groundand 
secured the horse! 

“Alas! was I created in this world merely to 
undergo calamities ? By some mistake or other 
instead of Ramachandra a black Mia has been 
riding before me! Perhaps this thief has killed 
Ramachandra somewhere on the way and plun¬ 
dered his horse. I am now in the thick of the 
forest without assistance. I do not know what 
is to become of me. I will lie down here and 
die!” She sat down weeping, overcome with 
grief, but it was not long, before, to her surprise, 
she saw Sellam in the distance. What was her 
joy then! Both flew into each other’s arms and 
embraced; and the princess now explained to 
her briefly all the previous story. While they 
were thus speaking they saw the Tfikkuttfikki 

M A robber*olaaB i 


running towards them at headlong speed, and 
the first question he put to the princess when 
he saw her was as to her promise to give him 
the promised prasddas! She was highly vexed 
at his stupidity, but still thanking her gods for 
having sent the faithful fool to her, promised 
to give him the prasudas before long. 

Sellam was the first to console the princess. 
She advised her not to lose courage, and they 
then agreed that the best course would be to 
go to some unknown town, and there to live as 
private people, till better times. They then 
got upon the horses and asked the Tukkuttukki 
to run before them. 

Now as to affairs at Dharapura. When the 
morning dawned the maid-servants of the 
mansion were greatly alarmed at the disap¬ 
pearance of the princess* Sellam and the Tukkut¬ 
tukki, and reported the matter to the old king. 
He was extremely vexed, but ordered the maid¬ 
servants to keep the matter strictly secret, a nd 
live in the mansion as if the princess was 
present among them- He promised to make 
a secret search for the lost princess and sent his 
spies in several directions, and enquired about 
Ramachandra, and found that he was safe at 
home. The fact that the Tukkuttfikki and 
Sellam had disappeared at the same time as 
the princess made the old king hopeful of her 
safety; so the maid-servants returned to the 
mansion, and performed their duties just as if 
the princess was living among them, and 
supplies of provisions, as if they were for the 
princess, were sent up regularly. 

Meanwhile in the forest the Tfikkuttfikki 
thought that really ill-luck never left him, for 
while Sellam rode side by side with the princess, 
he had to run before her like a dog! He did not,, 
however, lose courage, and in this way the three 
journeyed on till the middle of the day, when 
the princess and Sellam became very tired. 
They were also very thirsty, and asked the 
Tfikkuttukki whether he could get, them a little 
water to drink. He asked them to sit down in 
the cool shade of a large tree, and went off to 
search for water. He looked about everywhere. 
At last, at about six or seven ghatiUs ’ distance 
to the West, so it appeared to him, he saw a 
red glitter. He went towards it, and then saw 
a large lake. Horror of horrors! The water 
in the lake looked like blood, for it was very 
South India. 
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red! He, however, took a handful of it to They ail gat up very tarly in the morning, 
drink 19 and behold when he put it to his mouth, for * light meal' proeui a light a!umbers/ The 
it became as pure as crystal. This made him ladies found pruvUir.m, vessels and evtxy thing 
think that there must be something near the ready, and the Ti.kkuttukki t/i.l them he had 
lake which gave it its red colour, so he went managed to bring them all during the night, as 
round it. he had seen that they were so tired by their 

To the extreme north he found a ruby as big journey that they would urgently require them 
as a man’s thumb glittering like fire, which he in the morning. They were rather surprised 
picked up and after rolling it up in several at what they thought to be the dawn of inteili- 
wraps, tied it safely to his hip inside his clothes, gence in the Tukkuttukki, hut their surprise 
He then collected the water in half a dozen i was changed to amusement when, on enquiring 
sembu? 0 leaves and returned to the ladies, who i for rice, they were told that he had forgotten to 
drank it and rested for a while, resuming their , buy it! So they ridiculed him for hi$ foolish- 
journey at about the 20th ghatikd . j ness in having omitted the most important thing 

So far the Tdkkuttukki did not know in what j of all! 
country he was travelling, and in the morning i The princess now asked the Tukkuttdkki to 
the party found themselves in the middle of a \ do the menial work of the household, draw 
jungle with nothing to show them where they j water from the well, wash the clothes, bring the 
were going. But about the 25th ghatikd that j necessary provisions from the bdzdr and perform 
evening they emerged from the jungle and | other out-of-door and petty services, while she 
neared a road. On enquiry the Tukkuttukki ’ asked Sellam to be cook. In this way they lived 
found to his great joy that it led to Pushpa- at Poshpapura as ordinary people without 
pura. His vigour was renewed by the news and attracting any notice, the ladies never leaving 
he was anxious, if possible, to reach Pnshpapnra their third storey and returning to their former 
before night, and actually succeeded in nearing gdsha** life, and managing to live in comfort 
the vicinity of his native city before it was through the assistance of the Tftkkattukki. 
dark. He then asked the princess and Sellam Meanwhile the Tukkuttukki always used to 
to sit down in a chatram* 1 with the horses, while finish all his daily work in a few hours, and 
he went into the town and hired a very spacious after taking his meals with the ladies, he used 
and convenient house, three stories high, and to ‘go out and amuse himself by wandering up 
when he returned and took them to it. and down. He now bought another pair of 

Tlie two women were most thankful for the very fine horses and a beautiful coach, and 
assistance of the Tukkuttukki in their trouble, engaged four grooms for the horses, giving up 
and asked him to get them what he could to the whole of the ground-door of the house for 
eat for the night. He went to the chief temple stables. He also gave orders for some beautiful 
of the town and brought away food enough for dresses and had them prepared according to 
their purpose, and after eating a little of it the the best fashion of the day. All this was done 
princess and her companion, much exhausted by after dinner, for until then he had to draw 
their journey, retired to sleep. The Tukkuttukki, water and do other menial work. The ladies 
however, had no rest. He tied up the horses knew nothing as to what be was doing, as the 
in the ground floor of the house and took a big Tfikkuttukki used to leave tbem in his dirty 
room in it for his own use, in which he secured menial’s dress and returned to them in the 
the hundis and the other money be had so care- same clothes, but he spent his leisure hours 
fully hidden in the horses saddles* at Dharapura; in the town driving about up and down in bis 
and, though it was very late, he went to the coach and four, dressed like a prince or even 
bdzdr , where he bought everything that was better! 

necessary for a comfortable life in Pushpapura, Thus passed many days, till one day the 
except rice, which he purposely omitted to bring. TfikkuttfiJfcki determined to pay a visit to the 
He then retired to rest at about midnight. king of Pushpapura. Now to visit a kmg empty- 

*“ Natives of India do drink water by handfuls. " An inn. , 

*° CeUadiwm rvumphaifolium, a garden plant with large ** Closed life within doors: the saaina system, 
broad euooulent leaves and roots* 
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Landed is always deemed to be a sin, so he took 
tip the ruby he had picked up at the red lake 
with him as a present, and drove to the palace. 
His rich dress, his beautiful person, the coach 
and four, and everything about him made him 
appear to be himself a king or a prince, so the 
king of Pushpapura did not think it at all odd 
that he should visit him, and treated him as 
an equal, going forward a few steps to meet 
him, and receiving him with a royal greeting. 
The Tdkkuttukki asked after his good health and 
tendered his present, which went far to confirm 
the previous opinion the king had formed of his 
social position. He was indeed very pleased to 
receive so rare a gift, and told the Tukkuttukki 
that he had one gem of the kind, that he had 
for a long time been in search of another 
to match with it, and that he was accord¬ 
ingly all the more delighted now to have 
had one given him. The Tukkuttukki now in¬ 
sulted the king, or rather seemed to insult him, 
by saying that his was a gem of the first water, 
and that no other gem in the world could 
approach it either in beauty or value! The 
king flew into a fury at this piece of brag, and 
made the same boast as to his gem. They then 
both agreed to a wager as to which was the 
best gem. The king’s stake was his kingdom 
in case his gem was found to be the inferior 
one, while the Tukkuttukki bound himself to 
serve the king for twenty-eightyearsin case he 
lost. Both the gems were then subjected to all 
possible tests. The best gem-assayers and mer¬ 
chants were called in, and one and all of them 
gave it as their opinion that the Tfikkuttukki’s 
gem was immensely superior to the king’s. 
The king thereupon true to his word told the 
Tftkkuttfikkxto take possession of his kingdom. 

Now our hero was not a person to be blinded 
by fortune, as he possessed a good deal of fore¬ 
sight. He thought that he would not be 
acting rightly if he took upon himself the 
duties of a king publicly, and he told the king 
that he was satisfied to be his agentthat is, 
as the king was rather old, he would take upon 
himself to do all the royal duties in the name 
of the king. The Tftkkuttfikki was to transact 
all the royal business, hut the king was to sign 
the papers and appear to manage the * State. 
He agreed to act thus during the lifetime of the 

noSons. P ° Ptllar **** on 1 ^ >mioa ‘ according, to Indian 


old king, and then he was to succeed him. 
What more could the old king want ? He 
thanked the youth and named him henceforth 
“<the Young King.” He asked him his parent¬ 
age, and the now young king Krishna Singh 
replied that he was of Royal parentage, but 
more than this he would not say, asking the 
old king to excuse him, and saying that every¬ 
thing would be revealed to him in due course. 
The old king was delighted with Ejrishna Singh 
and wished to be relieved from the burden 
of tbe State at once, and agreeably to his 
wishes King Krishna Singh took at once upon 
himself the management of the kingdom of 
Pushpapura. Thus suddenly, by the caprice 
of fortune, the Tukkuttfikki turned into a king, 
and henceforth was known as King Krishna 
Singh. 

In the evening, after the Court was over. King 
Krishna Singh started to go to his house in the 
city, accompanied by the palace band, horses, ele¬ 
phants and other royal paraphernalia as usual, 

| but he forbad any of them to go on with him 
I on the pain of death. Such things, he said, were 
meant for proud empty-headed kings, and not 
for persons like himself. All he wanted was to 
go home as an ordinary man without any pomp. 
Thus he retamed home before the 5th ghatikd 
and resumed his duties as a menial! During 
the night and up to the 10th ghatikd of the 
morning he used to act as a servant tinder 
the princess and Sellam, and after his dinner 
he came down, dressed himself like a king 
and drove to the Court, and there swayed the 
whole kingdom till the second ghatikd of even¬ 
ing. This was his routine for several months, 
Krishna Singh had studied the Rdjaniti** so 
well that he ruled like Bribaspati, 4 * being just to 
every one. The people were overjoyed at the 
justice and impartiality of their young king, 
and the old king, too, as he had no son, thanked 
the gods for having sent him one so intelligent 
and so able to wield the sceptre after him. He 
treated him very kindly, and had a high regard 
for his meritB, but he dared not ask him to 
disclose his parentage. Thus no one knew 
where he came from in the morning or where he 
went to in the evening, and though he attend¬ 
ed the Court most punctually* and performed 
the duties of a king mo st satisfactorily towards 

u The Minister of Iiidra, the Ruler of the Heavens. 
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all, from the highest to the lowe.-h the 
Ministers of the empire thought it very unfair 
on them not to know anything about him. 
They accordingly planned among tlienw-hes to 
go to the East Street in disguise and watch Lis 
carriage every evening. 

After a while one of them thus found out 
Krishna Singh’s house, as it happened, cn 
the day that the princess took an oil bath in the 
third storey. Her hair was so long that it 
touched the surface of the second .storey, and 
Sellam had to anoint her locks one by one. This 
Minister observed this also, and as it is the 
usual opinion that beauty and length of the 
hair go together, he set down the woman bath- J 
ing inside to be a paragon of beauty, as indeed i 
she was. “ Who else should that beauty be 1 
but the lady of our revered young king?'* i 
thought he, “We should purify ourselves by a I 
sight of her holy presence!” With these ' 
thoughts in his head he returned and informed ■ 
his feUow-ministers -of the place of their young ; 
king’s residence. He also pointed out to them i 
that eyesight was useless to them so long as 
the Queen—the lady of their young king— 
remained unseen by them, explaining to them 
what he had observed. 

Then all the ministers went to the old king 
and excited his curiosity till he, too, 
thought that he had been most foolish in not 
having made himself better acquainted with 
the young king. He now wished to manage 
to know more of him without injuring his 
feelings, as he had found him very stubborn 
on one or two occasions when he had questioned 
him about his country and parentage* So the 
Ministers proposed that they should forge a 
document to the effect that it was the custom 
to perform a certain festival called the Swing¬ 
ing Feast once a year in the great temple of 
Kali at Pnshpapura, insert this document in 
the records, and explain to the young king 
that it had not been held for the past few 
years owing to certain causes, but that, as 
they had now entered on a new epoch, it 
ought to be held as before* The document 
was to say that during this festival the rule 
was that every man, high and low, from king 
to beggar, must come and sit along with bis 
wife on a swing to be set up in the great grove 
opposite the temple of Kali, and there be 
swung to and fro. 
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know that no hicL festival v» ts in voltjh* in 
Pnshpapura, U'canaehe had previ^Iy carefully 
studied all the records. So when the minsters 
suddenly spoke to him about the Swinging Feast 
and asked him to issue the necessary orders for 
it, lie thought within himself that it must be 
some trick played upon him. “Might it-be 
that some of these Ministers have, after great 
difficulty, found out my residence and there 
have caught sight of the princess thought 
he : “ Might it be that these people mistaking 
her for my wife have invented this feast merely 
in order to get a public view of her ? Never 
mind ! Let me satisfy them and thereby estab¬ 
lish my claim as husband to Chandramukhi !’* 
With these thoughts in his mind, and begging 
to be excused for the oversight, he at once 
issued the necessary orders, and everything 
was arranged. Meanwhile Kang Krishna Singh 
followed his usual life till the very day fixed for 
the festival. 

It was now nearly a year since the princess 
left Dharapura; and all the while she had been 
living as a private person without seeing any 
one except Sellam and the Tukkuttukki. u Alas! 
What a cruel woman I am I” thought she; “ I 
am the only child of my parents, and have left 
them to their fate, flying away hither. There 
I lived in all honour: here I am but a n ordi¬ 
nary woman ! I might have become the queen 
of an empire some day if I had remained with 
my father: now I am ashamed to explain who 
| I am! It is nearly a year since I grew up, and 
hundreds of princes would have been courting 
I me by this time were I in Dharapura; but now 
I have not even a single prince to seek my hand. 
Sellam wants me to marry the Tflkkuttdkki. 
Alas, poor man1 How could I marry him when 
he does not even know that two and two make 
fonr! Ido wish my father would come in search 
of me!” 

It was about noon when she fell into this 
reverie and the scorching midday sun together 
with the uneasiness of her mind produced a 
sort of head-ache which made her drowsy, 
when she was suddenly aroused by Sellam with 
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a load acclamation that her father the emperor 
had tracked them at last! I have been thinking 
about this for the last half ghatM said the 
princess. “ Has the dream proved true ? I have 
wished it, bnt still I very much fear the wrath 
of my father.” So the princess, wringing her 
hands, asked Sellam to explain what she meant. 
“ Does it require an explanation?” said Sellam. 


‘ * Do not yon hear the sounds of the drums 
and pipes announcing a loyal progress ? Why 
should these sounds be heard in this street on 
this day alone? We have been living here for 
nearly a year and at no time have we heard 
such sounds. It is this that makes me think 
that our emperor is in search of us.” 

(To be continued .) 


SOMALI AS A WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


BY CAPTAIN J. 

Owing to the British occupation of tho 
SomAli Coast, and the intimate relations 
thereby brought about with the natives of the 
country, an excellent opportunity has been 
afforded of gaining an insight into their lan¬ 
guage. The Government, recognising the im¬ 
portance of its study, has offered a reward to 
those who pass a colloquial test in SomAli; 
and has ordered all Assistant Political Officers 
under the Aden Residency to pass the exami¬ 
nation within two year? of their appointment. 

Independently of its practical importance, 
the study of SomAli affords a wide field for the 
speculations of the philologist; for at present 
very little is kuown regarding the origin of the 
language, or the early history of the nation 
speaking it. 

Dr. Oust, in his Modem Languages of Africa , 
classifies SomAli, Galla and Dankali under 
the Ethiopie sub-group of theHamitic family. 
This may be the original stock on which the 
language mainly is founded; bat the existence 
of a pre-Hamitic element in it i s not impro¬ 
bable. Various influxes from Hadhramaut 
and Yemen have added a Semitic element 
which now seems to predominate, and this 
element is observable, not alone in individual 
words, bnt also in the construction: notably in 
that of the pronouns* 

The indigenous stock shows itself in charac¬ 
teristic sounds, such as the cerebral d (^r), as 
in the word dadab , dream; the cerebral l as 

in Oj lill, move; the guttural nasal n, as in ^ 

mnka, the man; and the cerebral r (*•), as in 

9 a T> justice: while the Semitic is represented 
by the ‘aw, ghain and te, and also by the hamza. 

How to account for the presence of these 
cerebral sounds in an illiterate African lan- 


S. KING, Bo.S.C. 

gnage, is a subject which I will not venture to 
enter upon. Possibly the trade connection 
between Western India and East Africa, dating 
from prehistoric times, may afford some ex¬ 
planation. 1 

The sounds p , v and z do not exist in SomAli 
as separate sounds; consequently when foreign 
words containing them are introduced into the 
language, they are changed into their recipro¬ 
cals : p into b, v into b and z into s. The sounds 
b and m also frequently interchange; and the 
change of Z into sh in certain cases, is a remark¬ 
able phonetic peculiarity. 

The SomAli language is wonderfully perfect 
in structure, but by no means easy to learn. 
What seemed to me the chief obstacle was the 
absence of any fixed system of orthography 
which could be readily understood by teacher as 
well as pupil . Prof. Lepsius’ “Standard 
Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages and 
foreign graphic systems to a uniform orthogra¬ 
phy in European letters,” however perfect in 
itself, is difficult even for a European to learn ; 
and to attempt to teach it to SomAlis would be 
a hopeless task. 

To obviate this difficulty I have compiled the 
following alphabetic system from the Hindustani 
and Arabic alphabets. Only two new con¬ 
sonants and three vowel marks require to 
be invented. Every usual sound in the 
SomAli language can be accurately expressed 
by these characters; and any intelligent SomAli 
accustomed to read and write Arabic can 
(much to his astonishment) easily be taught in 
a few days to read and write his own language ! 

Hereafter I shall attempt to show—by means 
of colloquial sentences, with a vocabulary 
and grammatical analysis of each word—how 
the-study of SomAli maybe much facilitated. 


“ npbeU ’* "Me summary of this subject in the Bombay Gazetteer, VoL XIII. .Part II. 
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NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PROP. P. KIELHORN, C.I.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


7. —Sons Devices of Indian Grammarians, 
In the present note I intend to enumerate, 
and to illustrate by a few simple examples, 
some of the devices—other than regular Pari- 
bbaahas—which the commentators on Pacini 
are in the habit of resorting to in the conrse 
of their discussions. The general aim of these 
devices is, to secure the right interpretation 
and proper application of Panini’s rules ; to re¬ 
fute objections that might be raised to them; 
to extend the sphere of the rules of the Ashta- 
dhydyi, so as to make them apply where at 
first sight they would seem to be inapplicable, 
and to render additional rules unnecessary j 
and sometimes also to shorten or simplify 
those rules. In the Yarttikas of Eatyayana 
their number is comparatively small; it is 
greatly increasing already in the work of 
Patanjali; and, to a certain extent, one may 
perhaps venture to say that, the later an author, 
the greater is the number and the more artificial 
the nature of the devices with which he 
operates. 

In accordance with the plan of these notes, : 
I shall confine my remarks generally to the 
works,of Eatyayana and Patanjali; but I shall 
try to indicate by one or two examples, how the 
practice of those older writers has been more 
fully developed in the KdiiM-Vritti . 

1. Jfi&paka 1 ; dcMryapravrittir jhdpayati; 
jmpayaty dchdryah. —In addition to what he 
teaches directly, Panini teaches many things 
indirectly. Regarding the interpretation of 
P. I. 1, 45 fnpr: sbrarr**, there arises the 
question,—Is Samprasarana a name for the 
vowels i, etc., substituted for y, v, etc., or is 
it equivalent to the phrase < t, u f etc. take the 
place of y $ v, etc.’ ? Panini indirectly teaches 
(jndpayati ), that Samprasdrana has both mean¬ 
ings ; for, when in YI. 3, 139 he says that 
Samprasdrana is lengthened, he shows that 
Samprasdrana denotes the vowels i, u, etc., sub¬ 
stituted for y t % etc., because only vowels can be 
lengthened; and, when in YI, 1,13 he rules that 


* KAfcylyana resorts to this device 44 times. Patafijali 
ha more frequently. And since Patafijali has two 
Aeh&ryes to deal with, Pfc&iniand KAtrAyana, he is 
enabled to refer us also to the indirect teaching of KAtyA- 
yana, and he has actually done so six times. As regards 
jPigini, it may be added that there areyftdpato# m his 


Samprasdrana shall be substituted for a certain 
suffix, he shows that the word must 

also be equivalent to the phrase 4 h m* 

etc., take the place of y , v , etc.’ (Yol. I. 
p. 111). On P. III. 2,16, it may be doubtful 
whether we should supply only from 

the preceding rule, or also cffqf&T from P. III. 
2, 1 ; in other words, whether a word like 
which is formed by the rule, means 
only ^TRfj.or means also Our 

doubt is solved by Panini himself; by giving 
| in III. 2, 17 a special rule for pTSTT ^TT%, 
Panini clearly intimates that in IK. 2, 16 we 
are not to supply Accordingly, 

can only mean ^TT^, not (Yol. 

II. p. 101). 

The idea, which, underlies the notion of 
jnapaha> is a perfectly sound one. We must, 
in the first instance, allow Panini himself to 
explain his own work. But as Panini does not 
speak out openly, there is the danger lest 
we should make him suggest more than he 
really meant to say. And this danger is greatly 
increased when the Aslitddhyayi is regarded 
as an absolutely perfect work, 2 in which 
every seemingly irregular or unaccountable 
proceeding must have beeu intentionally re¬ 
sorted to for the purpose of indirectly instruct¬ 
ing the student. In IV. 2, 42, Panini teaches 
that the suffix ^ is added to certain bases 
enumerated iu the rule. Patanjali here raises 
the question : * Why this new suffix ? Why is 
not the suffix which in every respect 

would serve the same purpose as valid 
from IY. 2, 40 ?' And his answer is, that 
Panini has purposely employed a new suffix, in 
order to suggest that this new suffix shall be 
added to other bases besides those actually 
enumerated. Here it will be sufficient to point 
out that Patanjali, in the application of the 
principle of indirect teaching, is going far 
beyond K&tvayana. Eatyayana, instead of re- 
gardingthe superfluous ^in P. IY. 2, 42 as a 
jndpaka , makes a separate new rule for the 

.Qanapdtha and Dh&bupteha, as well as in bis AaTiM- 
dhy&yt. 

* n ft w# ’nppfa- w*. Voi. 

in. p. 54. 
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word which in his opinion should have been 
distinctly mentioned by PAnini (Vol. II. 
p. 279). 

That jnapakas are often and rightly made u>e 
of in the Mahabhashya to establish the validity 
for Panini’s grammar of certain general maxims 
or Paribhashas, I have had frequent occasions 
to show in my edition of the Paribhdsh^ndvie- 
khara . Here, too, maxims may be deduced from 
some peculiar wording of the Sutras, which 
possibly have never presented themselves to 
Panini himself; and occasionally (as in Vol. I. 
p. 486, Vol. II. p. 64, and elsewhere) the com¬ 
mentators themselves differ both as regards the 
validity of a particular maxim and the jnap aka 
by means of which such maxim is sought to be 
established. It is strange, that Panini shonld , 
have employed the same Anubandha % in tho ' 
first and in the sixth of the so-called Siva- 
sfitras, because by doing so he has made it 
difficult for us to decide whether the Pratya- 
hiras 3|^r and are formed with the first 
or with the second «jr. But did Panini really 
adopt this stratagem in order to suggest, that 
in every doubtful case of this kind we should 
have recourse to the (traditional) interpretation 
of his rules (Vol. I. p. 35),—a maxim to which 
Patanjali draws our attention no less than a 
dozen times in the course of his discussions ? 

On P. V. 1, 115 Katyayana gives the special 
rule, placed in the Mahabhashya under V. 1, 
118, that the suffix 3W is added also to 
and to form and g^. Katya¬ 

yana considers such a rule necessary, because 
without it the suffixes sfsjr aud taught 

for aud in P. IV. 1, 87, would super¬ 
sede the suffix ^ of P. V. 1, 115. Accord¬ 
ing to Patanjali, on the other hand, Panini 
himself shows that the suffixes taught in IV. 
1, 87 do not supersede the suffix ^?r, inasmuch 
as he uses the word g^far in bis ml® VI. 3, 34. 
And when we object, that even so there would 
be no reason why we should form also affair* 

» Patanjali in Vol. I. p. 83; Vol. II. pp. 81, 288, 347, 
385. Compare also am&th&na jnipalam in Vol. II. 
p. 110. The expression yfyMkshath jMpakant has been 
curiously misunderstood in the late Prof. Goldstucker’s 
Pfoini, p. 116. 

4 KAtytyana in Vol. I. pp. 52, 86, 478 ; Vol. II. 
p.406; Vol. III. pp. 103, 105, 123, 194, 255; (compare 
also 455). Patanjali twice as often. In Vol. III. p. 224 

Patanjali refers us by the phrase to a 

Virttik* of K&ty&yana’s. 

* Compare Vol. II. p. 413 ; 


we are told that ^ar objection is futile, because 
(ydgApGksham jfi&pakam) ‘the jmipaka 
in VI. 3, 34; ha* reference to the n rh^e rule 
(IV. 1. 87)/ t.* 1 . Panini, by employing gTfar, 
indirectly teaches that the wL'de rile 
IV. 1, 87 h superseded by V. 1, llo. This 
example of a jmpaka 2 naturally 

leads me on to— 

2. Hip&tana.*—By incidentally employing 

a word or any form whatever, Panini .shows 
that that word or that form is correct ; s and 
if such a word or form should happen to be 
contrary to any rule of his, that rule must, in 
this particular instance, be understood to be 
superseded. The incbiental employment of a 
word or form is thus like a special role super¬ 
seding a general rale. In the initial 

(dental) w of should by P. VIII. 4, 3 K» 
changed to the (lingual) or ; but tliat change 
does not take place, because Panini in I. 1, 27 
puts down with a (dental) 5£(Vol. 

I. p. 86). Oa P. III. 3, 90 Hatyavana de¬ 
mands a special rule, to teach that the root 

before the suffix is not by P. VI. 1, 
16 changed to ^T; in other words, that srgr-r 
sfg* = 3T*T, not According to Patanjali, 
no such special rule is needed, because Pdnini 
employs the word sm in III. 2, 117. (Vol. II. 
p. 151). On P. I. 1, 47 Katyayana makes a 
special rule to account for q ys rr and q r tffa . 
Patanjali considers such a rule superfluous, 
because PAnini has the two words in his Ganas 
(Vol. L p. 115). 

3. Anabhidhtoa. 4 —Grammar is not to 
invent new words or new meanings, but has to 
concern itself with existing words only, to 
show which are right words, and to explain 
their formation and usage. The grammarian 
need not take into account any possible wrong 
words which nobody would think of em¬ 
ploying; he does his duty if he gives his 
rules in such a manner as to account for the 
right words, and to exclude wrong words 

srftaro # fglr 

* Kityiyana, in Vol. I. p. 424; Vol. II. pp. IS, 13, 94, 
146, 884, 271, 325; Vol. III. p. 365; and in other pas¬ 
sages, where ambhidMna is referred to by the word 

<3RPT or the phrase 3T* patanjali in Vol. I. p. 177; 
Vol.'ll, pp. 25, 250, 274, 807, 308, 809. 319, 334, 
341. 351, 358, 332 (twicej, 387, 395, 396, 399. I may 
perhaps draw attention to the fact, that most of these 
references are to Vol. XI. of the Mahlfrhlshya, which, 
generally speaking, treats of Kpt and Taddhita-snffixes. 
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which people actually do use. Reasoning like 
this would appear to have led to the device 
of anabhidhdna , which has been frequently 
resorted to by Katyayaxta and Patanjali, espe¬ 
cially in those chapters of Pamni’s grammar 
which treat of the addition of suffixes, some¬ 
times to show that Panini has said more than 
he need have said, and sometimes to defend 
him from the charge of having said too little. 
If nobody thinks of using a particular word, or 
of using a word in a particular sense, it may 
be said that such a word would mean nothing, 
or would not convey the requisite meaning, and 
it may therefore seem nnnecessary to forbid its 
use or its employment in that particular sense. 
According to P. IV. 2, 1, a certain suffix is 
added to a word denoting a colour to signify 
‘coloured by (or with) that.’ The suffix is 
said to be added * to a word denoting a colour,’ 
apparently to prevent its addition, e.g> y to 
iu the expression 6 cloth 

coloured by Devadatta.’ According to Katya- 
yana, Panini might have omitted the words 
fi co a word denoting a colour,’ for the suffix 
taught by Panini is added to denote the mean¬ 
ing ‘ coloured by (or with),’ and that meaning 
would not be denoted by |^frr in 
Everybody will understand this phrase to 
mean ‘cloth belonging to Devadatta,’ and 
nobody would employ t^Scj iu the sense 
of ‘cloth coloured by Devadatta ,T (Vol. II. 
p. 271). In III. 2,1, Panini is not obliged to 
tell us that the suffix, which in accordance 
with his rule is added injn^rt, must not be 
added to to express the sense of 

because the word would not 

convey the requisite meaning, or in other 
words, because nobody would think of using 
the word (Vol. U. p. 94). On 

P. V. 2, 66 K&tyayana would wish to alter 
the wording of Pacini’s rule, so as to make it 
quite dear that the words and 


which are formed by the rule, mean 6 a desire 
for wealth’ and ‘a desire for gold,’ and do not 
mean * desirous of wealth* and * desirous of 
gold/ According to Patanjali, Panini’s rule 
need not be altered; the suffix taught by Panini 
cannot be added in the sense of ‘desirous of,’— 
( andbhidhdndt ), because and fijr^aieir 

would not convey that meaning (Vol. II. 
p. 387). 

These instances will sufficiently prove, that 
the device, of anabhidhdna , beyond acquainting 
us with the views of the commentators who 
happen to make use of it, is really of no value 
whatever. We know that a word cannot be 
used, or does not convey a particular meaning, 
and therefore we want no rule forbidding its 
use, or its employment in a particular sense. 
Why, we may well ask, do we study grammar 
at all, if we know beforehand what words 
cannot be used P It is right to add, that at 
any rate Katyayana, in general, has had recourse 
to anabhidhdna only as to an alternative pro¬ 
ceeding, and that the weak point of the device 
has been clearly perceived by the Indian 
grammarians themselves. Haradatta, when 
commenting on P. III. 2, 1, says that anabhi - 
dkdna must be resorted to, only where the 
authorities tell us to do so, and that elsewhere 
we must simply follow the rules of grammar.® 

4. Vivakshd,. 10 —Similar to anabhidhdna y 
and liable to the same objections is the device 
of vivakshd , which is a few times made use 
of in the Mahabhashya, and is more frequently 
employed in the Kdsikd-Vritti. Vivakshd means 
‘ the wish to say a thing* ; and vivakshd or 
lauhihi vivakshd , as understood here, is the desire 
of those who speak a language to convey 
certain meanings by certain words, the manner 
in which people employ the words of their 
language, the prevailing and generally under¬ 
stood usage of words {prdyasya , i.e. lokasya , 
sampratyayah). According to Patanjali, 


* The derioe of anabhidh&na may appear so strange, 

that it is peribape advisable to quote the following from 
K«y^.onP. IV. 2 , 1 : V 

iTC[t tRPTSfr- 

ygwf srrt 

shrspiflU 

* 8eeKuy*ao«P.II1.2 > 1,— SRPrifrafftfri (%cqnrf 


*n*[ftrsq*cr ??q4: i 


• Haradatta.'on P. IU. 2,1,— 

atri 3T*q®r 5 qsjrw«°f i fmr r craft qqrw- 
JF’mqqr ffir i 


bin Vol. EL. p. 282. Patanjali in Vol. II. 
p. 275, 542, 393. See also K&tiM-Vritti on P. II. 2, 
¥ ^* 2,3 *5 *>7, 58 » ; IV. 4, 125; V. 1, 16 

Y.2,45, 77. 94, 95) 107, 112 , 115; V. 4 , 10 . 
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Panini refers ns to this common usage by the j In Vol. IL p. 228 Patanjali proposes to transfer 
word fftr, which he occasionally employs in a ! the word si^ST from the beginning of P. IV. 
rule* By that P&nini, according to Patau- I, 18 to the end of the preceding rule IV. 1, 
jali, indicates that such a role of his must not 17. In Vol. IL p. 11 he meets an objection 
be observed generally and under all circum- ; by dividing the words of P. 


stances, but has its application limited by 
general usage. The rule must be observed 
only so far as it may lead to the formation of 
such words as are used by people, or of words 
which are really used in the particular sense 
indicated by the rule. We may by P. V. 1, 16 
say siwreN STS, to convey the meaning 


| III. 1, 6, usually divided into f WTOW. 

! into Vol. III. p. 11 he 

\ divides (* ufafa+STTW) of P. VI. 

| I, 6 into + {tiff?*:; in Vol. I. p. 152 
[ P. I. 1, 58 into etc. 

| 6. £kay6gah harishyat5. n —As a single 

i rule may be split in two, so two rales may be 


srrerotftsr W°T : WPSt* hut we cannot by tbe joined together, so as to form one rale. The 


same rale form sjWfflW to the sense of j advantage sought to be derived from this de- 

because people would not j vice, which has been live times resorted to by 
understand this meaning from xrnOTfNt ! Patanjali, may bo seen from the following 


(VoL II. p. 343). j 

5. YdgavibhAga is the splitting up of a J 
rule into two or more separate rales. This j 
proceeding has been suggested about 25 times j 
by Katyayana, and rather more than 70 times 
by Pat&iijali. Its general purport is, without 
altering the wording of the text of the A$htddk- 
ydyi, simply by a different division of that text, 
to obviate objections that might be brought 
against Papini’s rules, and to mak e those rules 
teach more than they would teach otherwise, 
or tlran Panini has taught himself. Examples, 
both from the Varttikas and from the MaM- 
bhishya, have been already given to my last 
note. 

I may add here that the commentator^ with* 
out resorting to actual fdgavtbhdgs and thus 
increasing the number of the Sfttras, occasion¬ 
ally meet objections by joining the first word 
or words of one rule on to a preceding rule, or 
by dividing the words of the text differently 
from what they themselves show to be the or¬ 
dinary or generally accepted division of it. In 
Vol. L p. 272 Katyayana suggests the possibi¬ 
lity of dividing the text of the rule P* I* 3, 11 
usually divided into and 

into the three words *toi 

atfvFirrc:. Ia Vol. I. p. 271 Patanjali proposes 
to join the word T of the same rale on to 
the preceding rule, which would then read 

•“* to^ mak e 

P. 1.3,11 consist of only the one wordarftTOY; • 


example. It may be argued that to P. I. 

3(^r^rr^) is superfluous, because jrf^t 
and *j<*: will be valid from P. I. 1, 1 
and P, 1.1,2 • The objection to tbis 

would be, that gfig: of P. I. 1, 1 would be 
valid also to P 1.1, 2, and that accordingly a, 
d, 6 would by P. 1.1, 2, be termed both Gam 
and Vriddhi. But that objection Is met by the 
suggestion, that P. I. 1, 1 and 2 should be 
made one rule* - In this stogie 

rule the term with which the role opens, 
would not be valid in the concluding portion 
of the same rule, and from this rule both jf^r; 
and jpn could then be supplied to the follow¬ 
ing rule (Vol. I. p. 44). 

7. SambandhamanuvartisliyatA; samba- 

ndhdnnvritti; sambandhavfitti. 1 * —But the ob¬ 
jection raised to the validity of the term fftr: 
of P. L 1,1, to P. I. 1, 3, may be met also by 
another device, which Patanjali has resorted 
to more frequently. In P. I. 1, 2 the whole 
rale may be regarded as valid, and 

subsequently 5°r: and ffifct may be regarded 
as valid to P. 1.1, 3* The case in fact would 
stand thus,— 

P. 1.1,1 ffcqfa. 

P. 1.1,2 from the 

preceding. 

P. 1.1,3**?:;—and valid from tie 
preceding. 

8. Hutf ttkagatayd ’dhikftrtlji ; l * me«M- 


i “ “ To1 - L pp-* m ' pp- “* «*• «. 

^ &aiin VoL L PJ, 44,19c, 467.482; YoL II. pp. ^ 
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kapltUi. —And there is even a third way of 
meeting the same objection. There is no rea¬ 
son at all why ffjf.* of P. I. 1 , 1 , should be 
valid in P. I. I, 2 . Like a frog, it may leap 
across P. 1.1, 2 and alight on P. 1.1, 3. This 
device has been resorted to by Patanjali seven 
times. 

9. IshtavAohi para&abdaljL 14 —In I. 4, 2 
Panini prescribes that of two conflicting rules 
the subsequent (para) rule, in the order of the 
Ashtadhy&yi, shall take effect in preference to 
the preceding rule. Now Katyayana on various 
occasions shows that Panini’s rule is not uni¬ 
versally true, and he points out a number of 
purva-vipratuMdhaSi i.e. instances in which the 
preceding rule must take effect in preference to 
the subsequent rule. According to Patanjali, 
on the other hand, the special rules given by 
Katyayana are unnecessary, and the objections 
of that grammarian only show that he has not 
fully understood the word para in P. I. 4, 2. 
Para, amongst other things, also means * de¬ 
sired’ (ishia), and what Panini really teaches is, 
that of two conflicting rules it is the desired 
rule that should take effect, i.e. that role, what¬ 
ever be its position in the Ashtddhydy% the ap¬ 
plication of which will lead to correct words. 
Here again, then, we ought to possess a perfect 
knowledge of the language, if we would rightly 
apply the rules of P&nini’s grammar. 

10. Pratyahftragrahaira. 15 —A term ending 
with an Anubandha, which at first sight would 
appear to denote a single suffix, root, etc., is 
occasionally by Patanjali explained to be a 
collective term denoting a series of suffixes, 
roots, etc. Thus *n*^in P. 17. 1,15 is not, 
as might be supposed, the suffix *rnrw taught 
® r. V. 2,37, but is taken to be a Pratyihdra 
or collective teem, formed of jtht in P. V. 2,37 
and the Anubandha ^ of in P. V. 2, 43 , 
and d enoting, accordingly, all suffixes from 
in the former up to and 
in the latter rule (VoL L pp. 106. and 138)1 
The most interesting example occurs in Vol. L 
p. 289, and again in VoL ll. p. 47. In the 
older works of Sanskrit literature the Peri¬ 
phrastic Perfect is formed only with y; and 


gfc wT m St®. 1 # £*4 

mST ■ Ma » *•» m 

in VoL I. p> Ml,. Pawfjdi in j 


this is exactly what Panini teaches in III. 1,40, 
where he says, that fTST, i.e. fr which has the 
Anubandha , is employed in the Periphrastic 
Perfect. Patanjali, however, desirous of ac¬ 
counting by Panini’s rules for Perfects such as 
ffprru, explains ffS^in p. in. 1, 40 

to be a Pratyahara, formed of fT in P.'V. 4, 50 
and the Anubandha of in P. V. 4, 58, 
and including therefore ^ and btct, which in 
P. Y. 4, 50 follow immediately upon fr. 

11 . PrafflishtanirddSa. 10 —A long or even 
a short vowel often results from the coalition of 
two or more vowels. How this simple fact 
may be turned to account in grammatical dis¬ 
cussions, may be seen from the following exam¬ 
ples. In Yol. I. p. 501, Katyayana states that 
the single vowel Stf (3T), which by P. II. 4, 85 
is substituted in the Periphrastic Future for the 
ordinary personal terminations % and rT, takes 
the place of the whole original terminations (and 
not merely, according to P. 1.1, 52, of their final 
letters), because 3TT may be regarded as a com¬ 
bination of the two vowels arr+aTT; and that for 
this reason Panini is justified in not attaching 
the Anubandha *r to the substitute (compare 
P. I. 1 , 55). According to Patanjali, Panini 
might similarly have omitted tbe Anubandha «r 


• — -* — v j- p. nu;, 

and of the same tenn 8 T 5 J in P. VTI. 1 , 27 (Vol. 
IILp. 251), because even (short) ®r may be 
regarded as a combination of st+sj. Accord¬ 
ing to Patanjali, again, sjfog 0 in p. n. 3> 69 
may be regarded as the result of the combina¬ 
tion of er+y+s*f°, and no additional rule is 
required to teach that words like which 

are formed with y, are not construed with the 
Genitive case (Vol. I. p. 469). 

12 . fikaMshanirde&a. 1 '—P&nini, according 
to the commentators, also employs other terms 
once only, instead of repeating them. An in¬ 
stance is afforded by the same rule P. II. 4, 85 
which has been mentioned under the last hlnd - 
mg. In that rale P&nini .teaches that w nW 

stituted for the third personal terminations of 

vLf 'T ??” 8 * 0 »»**«. Here it may be 
objected that, as there are si* such termina- 


^LjU’sogf COm - 
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fcions, three in the Parasmaipada and three 
in the At mane pa da, and only three substi¬ 
tutes, the rule P. I. 3, 10, which determines 
the order in which substitutions take place, 
would not be applicable, and that PAnini 
therefore ought to have shown in some other 
way, how the substitution should take place. 
Such objection is met by the statement that 
is an ekaktsha-nirdeka, for + 

i*e. ^ ^ ^ + 3T & 5(^1; and the num¬ 
ber of substitutes having thus been shown to 
he six, the order of substitution is after all 
regulated by P. I. 3,10 (Vol I. p. 500). To 
P- 1 L 27 *r*14IPl HVffiTHTfa KAtyAyana 
wishes to append the note that *rf etc., when 
used as proper names, are not termed Sarva- 
namdni. Such a note, however, is by Patau- 
jali regarded as superfluous, because 
’NffRfffa may be taken to stand for 

ffa etc., are 

(termed) Sarvandmdni ; (and the) HV etc., 
(here spoken of) are nouns denoting anybody 1 
(not proper names). (Vol. I. p. 88). 

13. Avibhaktikd nirddft&h* 18 —PAnini on 
rare occasions does put down in his Sfttras 
certain terms without the case-terminations, 
which we should have expected him to attach 
to them. 1 * But this will'hardly be considered 
to justify the commentators in assuming an 
avxbhaktika ntrdeia, * the employment of a term 
without termination/ in instances like the fol¬ 
lowing. Hie wording of P. VJLL 3, 82 and 
83 is % or, when the two rules 

are joined according to the rules of euphony, 
To meet certain objections. Pa- 
taujali in VoL L p. 47 takes the first rule to 
consist of the three words faf V* ?JWs* where 
the base fa| would stand for the Genitive case 
fa* 5 (' Guna is substituted for the |* of fa£) ; 
and in Vol. i IT. p. 335 he further divides 
^ into ip* + % where tiie base 

spr woujd stand for the Nominative esse i|W: 


U I* pp. a 25, 47; Vol H p. 46; 
Vol. m. pp. 242, 865, 414 

f *• Cknpa*o«.p.P.m.S,17«; HL 3,» ^ m. 8,48 

f, VI. 1,184*ndVT. 4,0 Vt8,6WJ VI 4,142 fit. 

» Patafijali in Voi I. pp.40.WS (twice); Vol II 
p. 62; VolULpp. 42,245,2(7* He kttew wppeeed to 

hare boon dropped we f f, aadoooe^. 

» Patafijali in Vd I. p. ISttTeL III. pp* 6A 
426; (dowdfadraJW «W4fat)j^Vol L » ViLTL 
p. 68; Vol HI* 
p.178; 

PP-43 ,258; (A*** 0 ) 



(* Guna is also substituted before *pr, when 
commences with ;g $ ). 

14. Luptanirdishta. 40 —Occasionally a con¬ 

sonant (usually or *) is supposed to have 
been elided in the text of the Sfttras. Such 
consonant would of course have to be re¬ 
placed, when explaining the text. On P. T. 
3, 7, Katyajana demands a special rule, to 
teach that, contrary to Pnniiii’s rule, the 
initial ^ of the suffixes and i* *4 

an Anuhandha. According to Patabjali, no 
such rule is required because the two suffixes 
really begin with the letter which has been 
elided in the text (Vol I. p. 263). 

15. Dvi-kArak6 nirdSWfcL 1 *—More often 

PAnini is supposed to have employed a double 
consonant, where the actual text of the Sdtras 
has only a single consonant. On P. VIII 3,5, 
sgg: KAtyAyana suggests that, before the 

augment Q*; (in Wi, + W*«TT)> *1 (not V) shoul d 
be substituted for the final of SRI 
According to Patanjali, KAtyAy&na’s remark is 
superfluous, because the substitution of w lias 
been taught in PAnini's own rule, the wording 
of which really is*r*: (or iV*. 

is substituted for (the final of) ^ hefoiv 
(Vol. IIL p. 425). Theoretically it is perfectly 
true that, by the rules of euphony, original 
qgfc might have been changed to VRT: 
Qfa, but how little importance can be attached 
to Patanjali’s remark, may bo seen from the 
fact that quite a different meaning has been 
assigned by him to the same rule *PT in 
Vol. IIL p. 94. 

16. AnvarthamhjfiA. 9 *—Te ch nical terms 

are employed for the sake of economy or bre¬ 
vity. When, then, PAnini uses other than short 
technical terms, he does so to show that the 
application of those terms accords with their 
etymological meaning. On the rule L I, 23, 
in which PAnini toadies that *f, sjer* etc. are 
termed KAtyAyana would wish it to 


*«?«•). Tin* !* perhaps the right place £r the remark 
that the wrong reading IgRt of the rule P. X. I» 6 
(fkfir ur) uvree ifei origin to PetaSieH’e mention In 

Vol I. p- 269 and VoL H. p. 128, *TOTWtipj% 

Compere a ewrfler cr pr o erion i* Vol. Ill* 

p. nn. 

* PkteSjeK in Vol I. pp. 81,86,66, JJ6.331316. XB : 
YolII. pp. 8,761 Comae *wmrthm*f3k*** hi Yd I 
w>. 88, m, », mTW' iat t voin. pp. m, M , 
Vol Ili» pp* W, 128, 416. 
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be distinctly stated that the ordinary numerals 
fj*, etc. also are termed •Sauikhyd, because 
otherwise these numerals would not in Paniui’s 
grammar be denoted by the term Samkhya. 
Bat Katyayana’s suggestion is rejected by 
Patanjali, on the ground that Samkhyd is an 
anvartha-saihjnd. The term Samkhyd denotes 
the ordinary numerals ft, etc., because 
is derived from ‘ to count 

together/ which is exactly what the ordinary 
numerals do (Vol. L p. 81). 

17. Tadvadatiddfta/ 4 *—Or it may be said, 

that in the rule mentioned Panini has used the 
word W&tt in the sense of Panini 

does not say at all that^f, vpr, etc., are termed 
Smkkhyd ; what he teaches is, that ft, *p>F, etc., 
are treated as if they were numerals 14 (Yol. I. 

P-81). 

18. Prakarshagati. 15 —As in ordinary life, 
so here, sometimes the mere fact that Panini 
employs a word is sufficient to show that par¬ 
ticular stress is laid on such word; that the 
word has reference to things which under all 
circumstances, or in a high degree, or more 
than other things ( sudMyah ), are what the 
word means. When in I, 1, 56 Panini uses 
the term al-vidhi ‘an operation depending 
on a letter / he means snch operations as de¬ 
pend on letters as such, not operations which 
depend on suffixes that happen to be letters 
(Vol I. p. 136). When in III 1, 94 h<? 
speakB of asarupa (i.e. not uniform) suffixes, he 
must mean suffixes which are asar&pa in the 
ordinary language as well as in the language 
of grammar, because in the latter all • suffixes 
are asarupa (VoL II. p. 80), And when in 
L 3, 3 he speaks of a last consonant, he must 
be understood to mean the final conso^rmt of 
complete roofs, suffixes, etc., and EAty&yana 
need not have attempted to improve on Panini’s 
rule (VoL L p. 261). 

19. Ak&r6 matvarthlyah; mafcublOpaljL. 1 * 
—To meet objections of various frindf^ a noun 
ending in the vowel ST is occasionally regarded 
as a derivative noun formed with the possessive 


suffix ST; or it is stated that the possessive suffix 
jgpr, which should have been added, has been 
dropped. A simple instance is furnished by 
the word ST^THT in P. VI. 1, 158. As the 
meaning of that rule (MJTTxf is> 

that ‘ with the exception of one vowel, a word 
contains only anuddtta vowels, 7 one might have 
expected Panini to say (not-STJ^rt but) 
3T3*TrTT: ft or 3T3*r?ir: <T*W* The actual 
wording of the rule is nevertheless correct, 
because srjfpepj does *not mean anuddtta , but 
means ‘containing anuddtta vowels*/ either the 
possessive suffix has been dropped, or the final 
ST of ST^rrT is the possessive suffix ST- (Vol. HA 
p. 97.)" 

20. T&darthy&t t&cfcchhabdy&m sAha- 
charyftt t&ehchhabdyam ;* s t&tsthyftt tftch- 
chhabdyam. 1 ®—Things subservient to some¬ 
thing else, or things which are in company with 
something else, or things which are in & parti¬ 
cular place, may be called by the names* of the 
things to which they are subservient, or in 
company with which they appear, or of the 
place where they are. It is thus that the term 
OT KT iu P. I- % 43, denotes the rules which 
teach the formation of compounds (samasdr- 
tham sdstram; Katyayana, in Vol. I. p. 214) J 
and that in P. I 2, 42 means the words 

forming a Tatpurusha-compound (Patanjali, 
against Katyayana, in VoL I. p. 214). Thus, 
too, the rule P. 1.1,30 supposed to 

account for the fact that, e. g., in UKH 5ft 

the word ft does not follow the pronominal 
declension. (Vol. I* p. 92.) And, by a-similar 
reasoning, suggestions of £Atyayana have been 
rejected by Patanjali in Vol. II. p.388 and p.437. 

As might have been expected, most of these 
devices which I have collected from the Maha- 
bhashya, have been made use of also in the 
KA&ikft-Vpitti. In addition to them, the com¬ 
pilers of that commentary have employed other 
devices among which the two following, with 
which I conclude this list, are perhaps those 
most commonly resorted to. 


* VdL * PP*4» 

Yol, ITT- p. 272* 

— According ly, H&naohaTidra in Mg rule I. 

W StSS » *■ 


Vatimrdteam 
1, 39 has 

,Si 
U 

PP* iw. 


” KttyAyana, in Vol. I, p. 214 5 VoL H. p. 812. 
Patafijali ui Yol. L pp. 91, 92. 214, 225, 882, 452 
(twice); Yol. II. pp. 2©, 831, 838, 359; VoL HI. p. 82 
*• Patanjali in Yol. L pp. 180, 202 ; Yol. IL pp. 284, 
809, 360, 888. 

w Patanjali in Yol. H. p. 487. Compare also Yol. IL 
p. 218,115. ZMM-Vrifa on P. HI. 1,144. 
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21. VyavastiutavibhAahA.* 0 —When Pani- j‘ 
ni teaches that an operation takes place op- j 
tionally, we naturally understand him to mean, j 
that such operation may or may not take effect > 
in every individual instance which may fall 
under the rule. This, too, is clearly the opinion 
of the earlier commentators, as may be Been 
from various critical remarks which they have j 
appended to some of PAnini’s optional roles. 
To obviate such remarks, and generally with a 
view to account by Panini’s own rules for the 
actual facts of*the language as knbwn to them, 
later grammarians have invented the device of 
vyavasthito-vibhashd. An optional rule need not 
be optional in every case, but may be taken to 
teach, either, that an operation in particular 
instances necessarily most take place, while in 
others it is not allowed to take place at all; or, 
that the operation is really optional in a limited 
number of instances only, while in other in¬ 
stances, as the case may be, it most necessarily 
take place or may not take place- In I. 2, 21 
pAnini teaches that in certain forms roots with 
penultimate V optionally take Guna ;—^ j 
thus forms or According to K4- ! 

tyayana, Panini’s rule is too wide; it should 
have been limited to roots* of the first class only. 
According to the KdsDcA-Vritti, the rule affords 
an instance of vyavasthifa-vibhdshd; the opera¬ 
tion taught by it optionally takes place in roots 
of the first class; in the case of other roots it 
does not take place at all. By P. III. 1,143 
qp£forms either Uf or ^fff; but, the rule 
being a vyocctstkita-vibhdshd, forms only 
qg in the sense of 1 a planet,* and only mg in 
the sense of a ’shark.’ According to P. I. 4,47 
the verb governs the Accusative 

case; JayAditya, in order to account by Pl^ini’s 
rule for the Locative case which also is found 
occasionally with the same verb, m a k es the 
rule optional by supplying for it (by vM*duJta- 
pluti) fro® P. I- 4 44, and he 

then declares P. L 4 47 to be a vytmuihita- 
vibUshd. aipffHfa q. ia some phrases governs 
only the Accusative, in others only the Locative* 
The interpretation of PAnini’s rules is again 
dependent on and regulated by the actual usage 
of-the language* 


22. Anukt&samuohchayftrth&fc chaki* 
raft.*—On P. I. 3, 93 ap;, PataSjali 

shows that the of that rule is superfluous, 
because even without it the term TOECTf: of the 
preceding rnlfe would be valid in the rule under 
discussion; and he adds the general remark that 
in like manner all the particles of the Ash- 
tddhyiyi maybe dispensed with (Vol. L p. 295). 

In other places meanings have been assigned by 
him to % which that particle does not convey 
ordinarily. Thus vf is taken in the sense of gg 
(avadhdran&rtha) in VoL I. pp. 381 (P. II* 1,17); 
392 (P. II. 1, 48), 406 (P. II. 1, 72) ; in the 
sense of fRr in VoL I. p ; 415 (P. II. 2, 14). 
More strange even Patafijali’s proceeding must 
appear to us, when we see him refute certain 
criticisms of KAtyAyanaby means of the particle 
in P. IL 4, 9 and P. VI, 1, 90,—a proceed- 
ing which, I may add, has been imitated by 
J&yAditya on P. II. 3,16 and P. QI. 1,2. But 
there is one meaning which Patanjali has never 
assigned to vf, and which in grammar has to 
my knowledge been assigned to it first by the 
authors of the K&&d-Vritth—ti& me a ning in¬ 
dicated in the above heading anmkUutmuchcha- 
ydrthai chakdraK The word vr serves the pur¬ 
pose of adding to the words actually enumerated 
in a rule others that have not been men¬ 
tioned ; or, in other words, PAmni indicates by 
the particle % that his rule applies to other 
words besides those actually mentioned by him. 
On P. V. 1, 7 KAtyA- 

yaaa has the note that W takes the same 
suffix as the words enumerated (VoL H. p. 
389). According to the K&iikd-Vritti, the 
particle at the end of the rule is by P&pini 
meant to show that the suffix taught by the 
' rule is added to other words beMet those 
actually enumerated, and the word which 
PAmni had in view in thus employing ^ 
is m * d to have been W- On P« HI. % 30 
PataSjali adds to the word given 
by PAnini Sf4t and others (VoL IL p* 102); 
in the KdHkd we are told that these very 
words qfr etc., are suggested bj the particle 
vf of PAgini’s own rule. In P• IV«4,29 Pi^au 
hasgftjgf’■H the corresponding rule of Chan¬ 
dra’s grammar is aocording to the 


U. *1 , VV|* ***.*!«,, ww, —I. 

i4; m. 4, 85 . ae; vl. i, *r, *, * 

Yd. H. p. 105; HZ* P* 


ir.x, w, j 
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Kdsifot, the particle ^ of Panini’s rule shows 
that tho suffix taught by the rule is added to 
other words besides qft'gST, and the word which 
PAnini lxad in his mind, when thus employing 
% is the very which is actually given 

by Chandra. According to the Kasika, the ^ 
of P. V. 4, 145 shows that one also says 
or ar f l ^ r , or etc. ; 

3TT?» etc., are the very words which the 
corresponding rule of Chandra actually euume* 
rates, in addition to the words etc., 

which are enumerated by Panini. Unluckily we 
do not possess yet a complete copy of Chandra’s 
grammar; but judging from what we do pos¬ 


sess of it, I feel little hesitation in saying that, 
wherever the device of which I am speaking is 
resorted* to in the Kdsikd-Vritti, the words 
which P&nini is supposed to suggest by the 
employment of the particle have invariably 
been taken by the compilers of the Kusibd from 
the Varttikas, or from the Mahabhashya, or 
from the grammar of Chandra. The compilers 
have invented nothing; not caring for, or 
having no notion of, the history of grammar, 
they have tried to show, how Panini’s own rules 
can be made to account for a number of words, 
for which Panini‘s more immediate successors 
had given additional rules.** 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.EA.S., C.I.E. 

No. 171.— Bhopal Plates of U dayavaemas.— V ikbama-Samvat 1256. 


This inscription, which is now published for 
the first time, is from some copper-plates 
which appear to have been found about twenty- 
five years ago, during survey operations, in a 
field at the village of ‘ mjanmn* 1 in the Shams- 
ga$h PaiganA of the Bhdpftl State in Central , 
India, and have been since then in the treasury | 
of H. H. the Regain of BhSp&l. I obtained 
them, for examination, through the kindness 
of Col. Kincaid, until recently Political Agent 
for BhopftL 

The plates, which are inscribed on one side 
only, are two in number, each measuring about 
12§'' by The edges of them were 

fashioned somewhat thicker than the inscribed 
surfaces, with corresponding depressions inside 
them, so as to Berve as rims to protect the 
writing;* and the inscription is in a state 
of almost perfect preservation throughout. 
Only a few letters, here and there, have been 
slightly damaged by rust. The plates are fairly 
thick and substantial; and the letters, though 
tolerably deeply engraved, do not shew through 
on the reverse sides of them at all. The 
engraving is good; bat, as usual, the interiors 
of most of the letters shew marks of the working 
of the engraver’s tool.—In the lower part of the 
first plate, and the upper part of the second, there 
axe holes for two rings to connect them. 


** See a paper on Mo end iH by Dr. Bfihler in 
57f H f r ifxnrijt fir die Knnde dee Uorgtnlandes , 
V Oi, X* J}* it* 

_ ‘tTHjum’ M ti* Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 53. 

Let. 8* TK.; lew. 77* 15 . About seventeen miles 


But the rings, with any seal that may have 
been on one of them, are not now forthcoming. 
In the lower part of the second plate, however, 
in a rectangle about 3§ r broad by 3§" high, there 
is engraved a representation of Garuga, with 
the body of a man and the head of a bird, 
kneeling to the front, with his head turned over 
his right shoulder.—The weight of the two 
plates is about 6 lbs. 3i oz.—The average size 
of the letters is about &/' The characters 
are those-of the northern Pdvanagari alphabet, 
of the period to which the inscription refers 
itself.—The language is Sanskrit; and, with 
the exception of two invocatory verses in lines 
1 to 3, and one of the customary benedictive 
and imprecatory verses in line 16-18, and eleven 
in lines 28 to 40, the record is in prose.—In 
respect of orthography, the only points that 
call for notice are (1) thp use of j for y in 
jauvana, line 16 ; (2) the use of v for 6, through¬ 
out, e.g. in vibhartti, line 1; savda, line 7; 
vrdhmana, line 10; and vtdhayati , line 11; and 
(3) a frequent confusion between the sibilants; 
e^r. in k&a for ledsa, line 1, and sirasd for 
tiros#, line 2; and, on the other hand, in Samasta 
for samasta, line 10, and salia for saha, line 24; 
it is, however, always difficult to say how far 
this is only due to imperfect knowledge on the 
part of the drafter of a gra^nt, or carelessness 

■oyffi-weat of BhopAl, and nine miles south-east of Sihdr. 

But, since the time when I first saw these plates, in 
Haroh, 1884, the rims have been cut off: making the 
plates quite smooth, in order- to put them in frames in 
which they can be hung up on a wall. 
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on the part of the writer or the engraver 
of it. 

The inscription commences with two verses 
in praise of the god Siva, under the names of 
VjAmakesa, or ‘ he who has the sky for his 
hair* (line 1), and SmarArati, or 4 the foe of the 
god of Love* (1. 2.) 

It then mentions the Paramdbhatt&rakay 
Mahdrdjddhirdja, and Paramiivara Yaidvar- 
maddva (1. 4); and his successor, the Paratna- 
bhatt&raka, Makardjddhirdja, and Paranuioara 
'JayavarmadAva {L 5). From the ‘ PipliiU 
nagar* grant, published in the Jour, Be*g, As* 
Soc. Yol. Y. p. 377 ff n we learn that Jaya- 
varman,—or Ajayavarman, as he is there called, 
if the published reading in verse II is correct, 
—was the son of Yasovarman; and that these 
two kings belonged, to the ParamAra fa¬ 
mily, and were descendants of Bh6jad$va of 
DhArA. It then mentions the Mahukumdra 
LakshmivarmadOva (L 6), who had attained 
the pahchanutkdsabda; and his successor, the 
Makdkumdra 1/ dayavarmadAva (1. 8), the son 
of HariSchandra, who also had attained the 
,panokatnahdiabda* By certain words* in fine 5, 
Udayavarman is referred to a time when the 
reign,—or, more probably, part of the reign,— 
of Jayavarman had passed away. It then 
proceeds to record that Udayavarman issues 
a command to all the residents, neighbours, 
and officials at the village of Guoa&rA (1. 9) in 
the Vd<JaairAaatka Forty-eight (circle of vil¬ 
lages) (L 9) belonging to the Ifarmadapura 
pratijdgaranakaj in the Vindhya mamdeda, to 
the effect that,, in Yikrama-SamTat 1256 (L 
11-12), having bathed in the river RAvA, %,e, 
.the NarmadA, at the bathing-piaoe called 
GuvAdAghatta (1* *3), having put on a white 
upper and lower garment, having done worship 
to the gods, the sages, and mankind, and 
the god Siva under the name of the divine 
BhavAnipati (1. 14), having done sacrifice to 
Fire or to the god Agni, having made an 
offering to the sun, and having three tames 
walked round and touched a tawny-coloured 
cow (L 15), for the increase of the religious 
merit of his parents and of himself (1.19), he 
has granted the said village of GunadrA (L82), 
in perpetuity to the Brihmau MAlflAarman,* 

1 JawvarmmadAvfrrfyyt vyattt4. 

4 This territorial term, a derivative from pratfftyri* 

1 to watch beside*, require! proper eiplaimtwwu aootkr 
Williams gives it, in bis Sanskrit Dwthoeary, as mean* 


the son of YajSadhara, (L 21), belonging to the 
Garga gUra (1* 20), with the three-fold pra- 
vara of Garga, Sainya, and Angirasa, and 
a religious student of the Yajasan&ya idkhtt. 
The special terms and privileges of the grant 
are recited in lines 22 to 24. Lines 25 to 27 
contain the customary order to the residents 
and officials, to be obedient to the grantee, 
and to render him his dues. Lines 27 to 
40 contain an injunction to future kings, to 
continue the grant, followed by ten of the 
customary bectedictive and imprecatory verses, 
and an eleventh, introduced iu a prose passage. 
And the inscription ends with the words 
"this is the sign-manual of the Mahdknmdra, 
the illustrious UdayavarmadAva” (L 40 f.), 
referring probably to the representation of 
Garu<Ja that is engraved here; followed by 
the record that the Dutalca is the illustrious 
Mandalika KshAmvarftja (1. 41). 

Of the places mentioned in this charter, the 
village that was granted, GupatirA, seems to 
be undoubtedly the modem * Ganora’ of the 
map,* seven miles south-west of HAshangabdd. 
Narmadapura is, I should thinks the ancient 
name of Htaha&g&bid; the only other pos¬ 
sibility seems to be that it is * N&rwar,* about 
thirty-three miles almost due east of BhApAl; 
but this place is over thirty miles away-from 
the NarntadA, and therefore could hardly he 
suitably called Karraadapnra. And the GuvA- 
qLAghatta is possibly represented by the 
modem village of 1 Guerin/ an the left bank 
of the NarmadA, two miles to the west of 
Hfiehang&bAd. For YAgasirisatka, I cannot 
find any representative in the map. 

The full details of the date, which is given 
in both words and decimal figures (I. llff.) 
are Yikrama-Saihvat 1250, perhaps mentioned 
as an expired year; the month Yat&kha 
(April-May); the bright fortnight; the fifteenth; 
sokr day in the fortnight; the full-moon 
tithi ; the VttAkhA nakshatra; the Parigha 
y6ga; and Ravidina, or Sunday. Having 
regard to the locality to which this grant 
belongs, and to the fact that the capital. 
DhAra, of the dynasty by a feudatory of which 
the grant was made;, is well to the north of the 
NarmadA, the year ought, primi facie, to be 

bur * adhtrisA* 

* Or MUhAwmat&ft 

• IatBMTS^ShMtNo.fS, 8.8. Irt. ST 4T V.; 
Long. 77* 48 B. 
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the northern Yikrama-Saihvat 1256, the mouth 
Vais&kha of which fell iu A.D. 1199. But, 
bj Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, the given 
tithi then ended on Monday, the 12th April, 
A-D. 1199. If, on the other hand, we treat 
the year as the southern Yikrama-Samvat 1256, 
of which the month Yaisakha fell in A.D. 1200, 
then I find, by the same Tables, that the given 
tithi ended on Sunday, the 30th April, A.D. 
1200; and, as the preceding new-moon tithi 
ended on Saturday, the 15th April, the given 
tithi ended on the fifteenth solar day in the 
fortnight, as denoted by the use of the ab¬ 
breviations iu di . Also, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit tells 
me that the details of the Viftftkhft nakshatra 


and the Parigha y6ga are correct only 
for the 30th April, A.D. 12Q0; and not for 
the 12th April, A.D. 1199; nor even for 
the given tithi in the Yaisakha that fell in 
A.D. 1201. There can, therefore, be no doubt 
as to the correct English equivalent of the 
given tithi. And the date can be interpreted 
as a northern date, only if we look on the 
text as meaning the full-moon tithi of the 
month Yaisakha in Vikrama-Saihvat 1257 
current, after the expiration of Yikrama- 
Samvat 1256; and if we then treat Yikrama- 
Samvat 1257 itself as an expired year, for the 
purposes of calculation according to the present 
Tables. 


TEXT/ 


First Plate. 


1 6m* u Svasti jay6=bhyudaya5=cha 11 Jayati® Yyomakes6(s6)=sau yah sarggaya 

vi(bi)bbartti tain I aimdavim 

2 si($I)ras& llkham jagad-vlj-4mkar-akritim || Tanvantu vah Smararat5h kalyanam* 

anisam jatalj 1 ka- 

3 lpanta-samay-oddama-tadid-valayarpimgalah || Paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-parame- 

4 sva(s va) ra-sr imad - YaS5varmmadSva-pad-anudhyata - paramabhattaraka - maharajadhiraja- 

paramesva(sva)- 

5 ra-srimaj-JayavarjnmadSva-rajye vyat!t§ nija-kara-krita-karavala-prasad-avapta-nij- 

fidhipa- 

6 tya-samasta-prasast-6p&ta- samadhigatapamcbamahasavd (bd)-ala[m*]kara - virajamana- maha- 

kumara-srimal-Iia- 


7 kshmlvarmmadGva - p&d- fcirudhy&ta- samasta-prasast-6peta -samadhigatapamchamahasavd- 

(bd) -alamkara-virajam [a*]- 

8 na-mahakninira-^i-HariiM2haihdrad§vasata-8nmad-Udayavarmniad5v6 vijay-odayi u l ° 

VikLdhya-mamdale 

9 ifarmniada 11 pura-pratijagaranaka-V6tjlasirAsatk-ashtachatvarimsan-madhye GuuaiirA- 

grama-niv&si- 

10 pratigrama-mvasiaas-cha ®a,(sa)ma8ta-rijapurasha.vi(Tai)ahayika-patta]rila-ianaDaa- 

adin=vra (bra) hman-ot [t *] a- 

11 rin.^v4(b6)dhayaty=Asttt yah samviditam yatha » ia asmabhifei sri-Vikraiaa-k&l-atita- 

sha4-pajnchasa(sa)d-adhika-dvada- 

12 sa-sa(4a) ta^myatsar4atahpra(pa)ti amk6 1256 Yaisakha su(sa) di 15 panrnnamasvfiri. 

tithau Yisa(sa)kha-nakshatre Parigha-yo- * * ^ 

13 g5 Ravi-dinS^ maha-Yais&(sa)khyfim parvvani Guv&qt&-ghatt£ BSvay^m snatva 

sina-pavitra-vasasi paridhaya ddva- 

14 rishi 1, .manusbyfin=saihtarpya charachara-gura[a*] bhagayaatam -Bhav4nipatim sam- 

abhyarchchya samit-kasa(sa)-til-ann-lishtAbiitibbir=bira- 


’ from the .original plate*. 

• TMa word ia auptaaed by a aymboL nofT ti writing 

* Mail* NlAlra / A nn.ki«kl> \ 


20 This mark oi puacfcnafcian is nnneoeesary 

to ^ toimed **• “ d ** te 
14 m ark of punctuation, again, is unnecessary. 


. fkf case of a final a, followed by an initial n\ it 
J<n ? 1:116 vawels ** regular sathdhi. ■ Bat Dr 
Hultzsch hpi drawn my attention to the fact that the 
on P&oini, yL 1 12S, 

J" 6 here is m accordance with the opiniouof 

f^ lja,Mldti V 188e ^ Mt0 Ultimata that, acoordm* to 
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15 nyareta&am hntrl bhAnarA-rgham ridhAya kapilAm trib pmdakibinlkritj-dpasprijys- 

(sya) cha samsaragyiisAratAm driahtvA 

16 dala-gata-jala-lava-taralataraiB jan(yau)vanam dbanam jtrilam cb-ArAkdiya | nktam 

clia i VAt^bhra-vibhramam-idam vasndh-Adhipa- 

17 tyamaa- p&ta-mAtra-inadhurA vishA(sh&)y-Apabhdgab 1 prlnis-tm-Sgra-iala-Timda-sama 
aarAnAm dharmmalj sakhi param=a- 

paraldka-yAnA ll Bhranwt-samsAra-chakr-Agra-^^ u-iy&m pr A pj » yf 

na dadtts”fcesh'tm paschS(BchA)ttAp&b parara pha>- 

x“ti jagatA vinas7a(sva)ranj rBpamm l *«Akalaghta(yj«) mltApitr6r»iteiaaai-cha 
yasa(sajb-pn- 


1S ho 
19 lam 


Second Plate. 

20 nya-vivpiddhaye taa-yava-kn4-Adaka.pfirvvafc Gaigga-gAtrAya Gargg*Sai(iaOny-Aogirw- 

Ctl- 

21 trib 1 '-prajariya ^ ^V'Ajisaveya 1 *-g|(Mi) fchinA agaihlj tri-Taj oadharMata-d nrAda-parAdhlaa - 

22 sannmanS vri(bra)hmanAya uparflilduta^upanrA-grAmA aidhl-nikshfipa-fcalyAna-dha- 

na-s&hitah sa-Friksha-mila- 

23 kalo chatuah-kamkftja-visn(sa)ddh6 vApl.kufkfiJpa-ta^.Arima-nadl-schAtta-^vi ?)da- 

vatik-Sdy-apayaktah aarrr-Abhyantara.giddhyA 

24 sa(sa)ha yAvMh^ha[m*]dra.di7Akara^madra^rtt(ri)dwwh^kalapajTTOUshtatiilaaae- 

Asbtandigtaj-Eohcha-17pidra 1 '-siddha>TidyAdhar-adi- 

25 bhib sahifci vasuraiti tighfa(ghtha)ti tavach-chhisanikjitya pradafctab l(u) Tad-atra 

gi^ma-mraa-pa^ldl-ftdi-ldkais*ta- 

26 thi karshakaii-cha yatb3^>adyamAiia-bhSgab3i3g^ka»-hira*yA(lik4[m*l ijni-travaoa- 

ridh[&*]yair-bhAtv'«4tra-griniSyaih garvvam-a- 

27 smai praditayyam |(t|) sAminyam ch=aitat=pnnya-phakm r*{l»)ddhtA Mmad-nmfa- 

jair-anyair-api bhiTi-bh6ktnbhir^nuiUpradattar^ilii«ml(rmma)dty4(y6)«. 

28 yam-amunamtaTyab pilanlyas-ch4(cha |) yatA [»*] Ya(bm)hubhii^aBndhA Hmva 

rajabhib Sagar-Adibhib yasya yasya yadA bhft- 

29 mis=tasya tasya tadi phalam fit*] BhAmim yab pratigrih[n*]Ati yas-tn bhftmi[m*] 

praya[oh*]chhati nbhan tan pnnya-karmtoAoan nijatan(tam) gra- 

30 iga-gAminan i(||) Samkham bbadr-Asanarii obchhatram Tar-igva(sr6) rara-rlhanaa 

bhAnu-dtaasya ohihnini phalam»Atat»Pnra[m*jdara l(||) HarttA hi- 

31 rayiii bhAmi[m*] mamda-rudhig’ 1 «tai!i5-vTitab aa ya(ba)ddhA Virunaib p*sA(sai)a» 

tiiyagyAnAb pt»jly*fcA l<ll) Sva-dattA[m*] para-dattta chA(ri) yi(yA) harfta 
rasumdha- 

32 rim Bhaghfc-ra[r*]sha-aahagrAal(gd) rightiyi[m*] jiyatA kfimib |(«) Sayafr*]^*- 

Akai g*m.=4kl[m*] bhfimSriapy>=5kam=amgaLa[m*] ha,iaa~ramkai»iptatA” 
y£A*3rad-i-bh[A]- 

33 t»-sa[m*]plavi(vam) [«*] Trlsy=Aharati dinini girab prith[T*]i sanaratt taapta- 

mam pana&tty(ty)*4tA dAha-rika-nir&danaib l(li) YSa*Mh* puri 

nar[Am]- 

34 drair-dAnini dharmtn-Arth*-yaga(Ba) g-karini nimmilya-ri«iti(ta)-pratimini kb 

.nfana sidhub pn- 

35 nar-Adadlta II SarTrin* 4 iAfcln-bhAriiiab pArthiTAmdrin-bbAyd-bbuyA yiehatA BAraa- 


>* Metre, YmutefaluIn 

l * Tha MtwJ i w iiooperf^ of the vpper efata 

having been omitted. , 

* Beadr^m. ” Beedtrw * Bead«$****«. 
** Bead 


m Metre* ( Armihfr ibfr); and it the mead eix 

* Bead n*rdumrff*Hu 

** Metre, IndmY^jrt. « Metre* 4im, 
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36 Byteyam dhamma-s6tnr=nripanaih kale-kile pikniyfi bbavadbhik l(tl) Mad”-vansii(fe)- 

jalji para-ma- 

37 bipati-vasa”-ja va pApan=nivrittn-mana »6 bhfivi bhfcvi-bhupah | palay&(ya)mti 

mama 

33 dharmmam=ahara tu tesham padaravimda-yagalarb si(&I)rasa nanafma)mi \(y) Ity* 
tehlya-vachana-kra- 

39 mara=avagainya kamala^-dal-araynfmbnj-vitm^du-lolam &riyam=anuchintya manusbya- 

jivitara cba I sa- 

40 kalam=4dam=ndrthritaib cha vudvA ® 9 na bi pumsbaih para-kirfctay 6 vilopya fc iti U 

Sva-hast 6 = 

41 yam mahalrain&ra4ri-DdAyavar^^ II Da” sri-maihdali(li)ka-Ksli6mva- 

rajafc i(u> 6ri [«*} 


MISCELLANEA. 


CUEIOSinES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

A Wobd in Season, how good is it ! 

There are many verses on this text current in 
the months of Maithitt Pandits. The following 
axe sampl es^ 

w **&$*%$ lift \\ 

‘A word in season, even when not very wise 
shines forth as excellent, just as an ass’s bray 
heard on the left hand, promises a prosperous 
journey/ 

’Even a virtuous man is annoyed when asked 
for something by afriend who is exceedingly igno¬ 
rant of the tune for doing so. 

'A mother will soold even a favourite son, when 
he is tormenting her on certain occasions / 1 

far* fwt* Prctf www for 
wwfcift $■ wwft if--1 

wr^Wr 4*fhf TOflWltf 

‘The cuckoo is black, and always looks at 
another with a red (or angiy) eye. It hates the 
offspring of other birds, and does not rear even 
its own young: yet stiUit is the beloved of every 
world* for the faults of those with sweet voices 
**e never wonted/ 


Tn» Jtn Wats oi Wokldct Wisdom. 

15m flowing Hoes axe very popular in MithilA. 
I t hink I have met t hem somewhere, but have not 
been able to identify the passage:— 

talrt 4f&ldPn<tT W 

^^priwimn^w: i, 

it 


H 

»? 


Hoke, Vasantatilaka. 

Road wWiia. 

Readingifilwnalo**o^wish the omlwion 


of the 


‘Travelling, friendship vtfth learned men, 
courtezans, entering the royal council, and 
acquaintance with a wide range of literature, are 
the five roots of worldly wisdom/ 


The following rhyme, current all over Tirhflt, 
gives the popular verdict on female beauty in 
Southern India:~ 

The pretty girls of the South, are pendulous 
in front, and are heavy behind.* 


The following carious verses, half Sanskrit, 
half Bihftri, were noted in Tirhfit, where they are 
well known. They represent a conversation be¬ 
tween a girl and a beggar. 

jfarr **r *iftr »p»nt *i% ^ t 

ffrPit tjs qiRw-. 

srffr *rt»f*u ii 


She .— 1 0 beggar, depart, or I will tie a water- 
jar round your neck, and drown you m the sea. 
You. stare fixedly at me {lit. you have washed your 
eyes and look at me), although there is the whole 
world before you/ 

He.—‘Hear (the cause of this action of mine) 
which was the doing of your father. I, my friend, 
was brought up by your ancestors. If you are 
angry, whither shall I go, for my footsteps are 
directed to your threahhold/ 

In the above, I do not know the meaning of 
n, nor havel met any one who could enlighten 
seems to be a corruption of kf*# 
through confusion with *Tf. 


intern] 


Le. dHtaka^. 1 Not an exaot faiaiVtWr 
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ARABIC AND PERSIAN REFERENCES TO GIPSIES. 


BY G. A GEIEBSON; R.C.S. 


I N a review of some books dealing with 
Gipsies printed in the Indian Antiquary 
Vol. XVI. p. 35ft, reference was made to Prof. 
De Goeje’s researches regarding the identifica¬ 
tion of the Gipsies with the Jaffa of India. 
Not being an Arabic Scholar myself, I was 
unable to check the Professor’s references to 
Arabic and Persian authorities. I however 
referred the matter to Maulavf Abdul Hal, 
Head Maniavi of the Calcutta Madr&ssa, who 
kindly gave the following extracts bearing 
on the subject, but who could not End a copy 
of the Muhtt in Calcutta. 

0 ). 

„ / / „ # s o £ £ 

it Ca W jjuo oJigJ f jtAJb hy} 1 


Bahr&m J5r (G5r), son of Yaxd&jird, on his 
way once met a number of men who were indulg¬ 
ing in drinking without having any musicians 
among them. He said, “ Did I not warn y«m 
not to neglect music” P They stood up and 
said, “ We sent for musicians and wanted to 
pay them even more than 100 dirhams, but none 
could be found.” He eailed for ink and paper, 
and wrote to the king of India for musicians. 
The king sent to him 12,000 musicians, who 
were sent by Bahrain to the different parts of 
his kingdom. They left descendants, of whom 
some still remain, though few in number. 
They are called Az~ZulL llamm IzfaMtti, 
printed in Calcutta, 1806, at the Maxharn'l- 
Ajiib Press, pp. 47-48. 


f / . / C . o/ 

igkj &at(y{ UjI A jMj* Js igjaX u 




Az-Zutt with a zantma —an Indian tribe. 
Arabicised from Jait with a fathom 
According to rule, it should be zait with 
a fatha. Singular— Zutti. Al-Qimtls, 
printed in Calcutta, 1817, page 942. 


( 2 ) 

3 **ij£i* i^3^ ^ f* 

&j>y. uV— Ai| & ft vwy•**» 

Lm —Unblushing, shameless; name of a tribe 
called K&wall; musicians and beggars 
of the street. L6U— in aound and mean¬ 
ing the same as Ltirt Bnrl&n-i-Q&tC, 
printed in Calcutta, 1818, page 828. 

(3) . *>•*■) 


itfXTi u Jis* ui jyt- fir# 

ilftiM U* f&H* J 15 * W** 1 * y* ^ 

lti.Lt *5 Ijlti J Ajjf-d) t ytii ^kJUior* 

itjoJU Uoi 4uU jdSdfii I5U 

4^4^ *** *4*1 <SU yif j tSu&flj 

fcZ* %S*j Ult jL* 

ip\ r*s $ 


(4) (^.0 *t!>} 

yliUjAij ji f! j*i ©‘“'.A 

uS dtlwji JSiA »-kd>L> 
ilA 

J.Ur * | * y. ei'j * 
j'y^y f^j ytt^jy 

ty f'i J* \a* y 

W** 1 ! j!a*U ^1)1 j> 

A j~*j J Sim kSj U 

crtys^jij" 

*>jj djf f, 

*y*wy* * jr*j 

(Subttamod) BaJwita G4r Mot a mmaengor to 
fak fathar-ia-kir Sbai^nl, u Indkn king, r»- 
qtuiBtuag him to Mad him (BohrAm) 10,000 
IAk, -or muioiuu, both mole and female. 
Slkogd complied with hi* request and sent 
him the number, of mnskauw wanted. Sk4h 
Ndma, Vol. 1H., printed in Caleatta, 1829, at 
the B^tiet Mission Free*, pp. 1585-8$. 

/ 

( 5 ) 

oy * i j O« J AiUji 1 j+\ t*» &m kfcilf Id, 
**! , 4tfi ci*» (walajt ,.1*1 odif U (j i&jj 

J* t*u*i W ajii 

h+itlj «»** 
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In the year 180 A.H*, Harun*ar-Rashid 
gave orders to found the town of ’Ainzarba. 
His son, Al-Mu’ttasim, in his reign settled a 
tribe of Az-Zutt in ’Ainzarba and its environs 
—a tribe who were in the ascendancy in 
the lowlands, between Wasit and Al-Basra. 
Mu’jam u ’ i-Bulddn, YoL IH., printed in Leipzig, 
1868, page 76-1. 

I then referred the matter to Hr. C. J* LyaJl r 
who has had the kindness to write to me as- 
follows : ‘ I enclose a slip giving the quotation 
from' the Muh.it (), whieh is quite 
a modem lexicon, though of course based upon 

ancient materials. This entry about Zutt (Aj) 
is evidently not borrowed from any ancient 
lexicon, eke Dte Groeje would hare quoted the 
the latter, * * * The occurrence of the word 
in Dozy’s SuppUment also implies that it is not 
to be found in the Classical Dictionaries.’ The 
following is the slip referred to:— 
MuiUu'UMukif of Butras-al-Bist&nf, Yol. I, 
p. 866 (printed at Beyront, 1867). 

» / s B A* 

cUt^ aafUi 

2 5f~ ** 

J yfcjAk IjJl 

. c / // 

f t *—* pfZxjj jjMI* I 

i 

L* ^j C J I 

✓ S / S~ B al » ' f * 

“ Az-Zntt are a ftibe of people of Indian 
race: their name is Arabicised from Jatt. It 
is after them that certain doth* are called Zufti. 


Zuttl is the singular for an individual of the 1 
race. They are the people known in Syria as 
Nawar. Some call them Mutribiyah (or Min¬ 
strels), because their occupation is to play on 
timbrels and pipes, and to dance. Their name 
is also used as a term of abuse. You say “ O' 
Zutfci,” or “ So-and-so is a Zutt i,” meaning that 
he is “ a mean and vile person.” 

‘In Dozy’s Supplement aux Dictionnaires 
ArabeSj Yol. I. p. 591,1 find the following 

A j 9 nom d’unit£ dn pers. sont les 

botemiens ou Tchingiane , les descendants, h en 
croire Hamza, 54, 55, de douze mill© musiciens 
queBehram Gonr fit venir de I’lnde. A Damas 
ils portent encore ce nom. Be*, Ztschr. XI., 482 
n. 9ref. de GFoejedans les Yerslagen en Mededee- 
Hngen der kon. Akademie van Wetensch&ppen 
Ilde Keeksv Y, 57, et sniv. 

* This may give you some further references: 
Be. is an abbreviation of Elias Bocthor’s Diction- 
nom Frangais-Arabe, Paris 1864. Ztschr. is 
the Zeitschrift der Deutsche Morgenland. Oesel- 
hchaft; Tfemga is Hamza Isfah&ni, an Arabic 
historian of the 4th century A.H. You will 
find his hook {Eamzae Ispahanensis Liber , Ed. 
Gottwaldt* with a Latin translation) in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ 

In a subsequent communication, Mr. Lyall 
has made a suggestion which appears to me as 
original as it is important. It is that possibly, 
the word “Egyptian,” meaning “Gipsy,’ r 
may be a corruption ,of Az-Zutt (pronounced 
t Ez-Zutt). This word is not unlike the Italian 
w Egitto” in sound, which may have first led 
to confusion, and thence to a false analogy. 1 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BT BANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTBI. 

• {Concluded from p. 242 .) 


Sellam had scarcely finished speaking when 
the royal procession stopped at their very 
gates. Their fears now knew no bounds and the 
prinoess changed colour. She asked Sellam to 
run down .at once and see who it was that had 
alighted at their gates* &eHam ran down and 
what was her surprise when she found it was 
the Tfikkutftkki. ** Do my eyes deceive me ?” 


she exclaimed: “ He was, here two ghatikds 
ago washing the utensils; and now he comes,, 
dressed like a king! Can my eyes see straight? 
Are my senses all gone ?” 

Nevertheless she could not deny that the 
person sitting on the threshold was the Tfikkat- 
tfikki. She ran up and reported to the princess 
that the king that had come was the satchel* 


importotrae 1 ^^] We **** tu30lin « * into i in borrowing Arabic words the suggestion is a very 
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bearer 1 The pomp with which he had come 
and the honour paid to him by all that accom¬ 
panied him instilled a mysterious awe into the 
mind of the princess, and forsaking her gosha 
for the time she ran down to meet him just as 
he was coming up. They met and sainted and 
she who commanded him till now found in his 
countenance an unspeakable majesty, which 
forced her to obey his orders. He adorned her 
with jewels from head to foot, while she gladly 
received the honours thrust upon her and asked 
him to tell her by what good fortune he had 
become king. He replied that everything 
would be revealed in time and that she must 
start without delay to the temple of KM for 
the Swinging Festival. She could not but 
obey. 

By this time a voice was heard :—* My dear 
young king, why are you so late ?” It was 
the old king calling! What were the thoughts 
of the princess now P The TCUdcuttftkki that 
had but three or four short ghatikds ago washed 
her utensils had become a king, and was 
called to in veiy affectionate terms by the old 
king! Wonder of wonders ! she was impatient 
to ask, but there was. no time. So they all 
started for the temple of K41i. 

As all the preparations for the feast had been 
made solely in order to get a view of the prin¬ 
cess—now the yonng queen,—the ministers and 
others had a very good view of her, as she was 
kept swinging tea very long time in the swing 
in which she sat with King Krishna Singh. 
The oW king threw a very valuable pearihtoa** 
over his new king’s neck. Bathe who had onoe 
had the patience to run for & whole day before 
the flying horses now found the hdra too heavy, 
so he took it off and hung it on the branch of a 
tree near the swing. The feast was kept up for 
a long while and the party did not return till' 
about the second ghaiikd of the night All the 
way home King Krishna Singh was praised as 
the noblest and most intelligent of kings. Here 
and there a petitioner stood forth and said 
“ Good and gracious king, I have been waiting 
for the whole of the last fortnight, please send 
me away soon.’ 9 

The princess could not understand all this. 
“ How was it that he who did not know how 


*• Garland. 

*’ gowjfe used u money, one hemft feria* equ! to a 
sixteenth cl a pU. • 


to turn to the 11th page was now a king!” 
thought she. ** Let me wait Let me wait. It 
was haste that deprived me of my father.” As 
soon as they reached home the princess asked 
King Krishna Singh to relate his story. He 
said he would take off his axgarkhd (coat) 
before telling her, and as he did so to his great 
vexation he found that he had forgotten the 
pearl hdra that the old king had given him. 
His face at once changed colour and his wife 
asked him what was the matter. “ I have for¬ 
gotten the hdra !” was his reply, and with that he 
began to descend hastily* The princess caught 
his arm and said: “ My dear husband, don’t 
you know that I am the daughter of an 
Emperor P I can get you hundreds of such 
kdra*. Don’t trouble yourself any more about it. 
Be quiet and stay here.” 

Krishna Singh told her that as she was young 
and inexperienced she spoke so, and that it was 
not right for him to neglect a present, even if it 
were a haudl* 1 Besides he would be back in a 
couple of minutes. The princess proposed 
sending a servant, but he objected that if they 
did so the neglect might beoome known soma 
day and vex the old king. So he ran off and 
reached the grove. It was a vary dark night, 
and a dead silence prevailed.in it. Groping 
his way he crept to the tree on which he bad 
suspended the hdra; and put out his right 
hand to take it Horror of horrors! A black 
and hungry aearpent that was sitting over it 
hit him severely and he fell down dead. 

Alas! poor Krishna -Singh! There was his 
newly married wife to whom he had not spoken 
a word as a husband! There was tbs old king 
entirely dependent upon him. He had not bad 
time even to see his father Tan Singh* Poor 
old emperor, what would his feelings be 
when he came to know what had happened! 
Tbits, leaving so many people that loved him 
at the moment of reaping the fruits of his 
labours, poor Kpshna Singh died! Butitwas 
not floor ever. 

Between the frbhapriha" of the temple of 
1TIK afcrvf t the 4 mm. chamber of 4&* bo*M of tbs 
prinoee* of Puehpajmra there itm a subter- 
moaut passage, thioegh which ebs seed to 
eoma da% *t midnight ud propitiate the 


» Tht * r —t dsrimot Hiadstwebcia wUeh ft* 
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deity. That day too she came according to 
her usual custom and worshipped the goddess. 
After her prayers were over she requested 
K$ H to give her a good and noble husband and 
at once a voice was heard in the sky : “ There 
lies a princein my holy presence. He shall be 
thy husband.'* She ran headlong and instead 
of a man sleeping she found a lifeless corpse. 
With the true faith of an affectionate wife she 
began to weep and wail, and at once another 
voice was heard: u My child, all this is my 
trick to prove you. Now that you have so suc¬ 
cessfully stood the test, return to my holy 
presence and with a handful of the sacred ashes 
go to him again, sprinkle them on his face, 
and request him to rise. ” She obeyed the orders 
of the Ambika” and to her joy the man rose 
up, when she took hold of his hands and 
humbly asked him to accompany her home, 
telling him what had happened. 

By this time the princess of DMrapura, 
finding that her husband was not returning, 
suspected 'something wrong, and flew to the 
grove with Sellam. When they reached the 
temple of K&li, what did they find but another 
woman asking his hand! After a while the 
news of all this reached the ears of the old 
king, who was very glad to think that a 
divine order had been given to his daughter to 
marry the young king. But after having cele¬ 
brated the Swinging Feast he was unable to 
depy the right of wifeship to the DMrapura 
princess, and so to avoid all misunderstandings 
he had them both married to Kjishna Singh. 

Invitations to the marriage were sent out in 
all directions. The Emperor of Dhar&pura also, 
who had by this tame come to know everything, 
proclaimed that he meant to give his daughter 
Ohandramnkh! in marriage to King Krishna 
Singh in Pulshpapura. A closed palanquin, 
containing nothing, accompanied the female 
retinue of the Emperor, and in it the princess 
Cbandramnkhi was supposed to go to Push* 
papura, where the marriage was celebrated with 


all deserving pomp, for kings bore the marriage 
palanquins of Krishna Singh and the two prin¬ 
cesses. The Emperor was extremely pleased at 
the adventures of Krishna Singh and at his 


success in having won a kingdom of his own 
in addition to the empire he got with his 
wife. 

The story is now almost ended, but a word 
as to what had become of Tan Singh all this 
while, and of the slippers hidden in the temple 
of Kali. Tan Singh, as his son had so intelli¬ 
gently prophesied, became poor very soon after 
Krishna Singh left him, and with his wife and 
two other sons was living in a hole and corner, 
having been by his own foolishness and extra¬ 
vagance reduced to his original condition of 
poverty. Krishna Singh had found this out as 
soon as he reached Pushpapura, but did not like 
to disturb his own plans by revealing himself just 
then. However, now that everything was about 
to be settled he ordered a palanquin of flowers 
to be brought to the temple of KM, took the 
slippers with which his father had beaten him 
out of the hole, placed them on it and brought 
them to the palace. He then seat word to his 
father Tan Singh that the king of the town 
wanted him with all the members of his family 
immediately. Tan Singh did not understand 
what the orders meant, but he was obliged to 
obey them. 

Krishna Singh at once recognised his parents 
and brothers, hut none of them recognised 
Krishna Singh in the young king, so he explained 
before the whole assembly all about his adven¬ 
tures from the time he had been beaten 5 and, 
pointing to the slippers he said: “ By the good 
fortune of my father's slippers I am now the 
husband of princesses. He punished me for 
having demanded one, hut as the shoes are a 
pair they have given me a pair of wives !” 

With these words he prostrated himself be¬ 
fore his parents and brothers. They all wept 
for joy and sorrow, and he at once took them 
into the palace. King Krishna Singh after 
this lived a very long and prosperous life with 
his two beautiful wives, sometimes in Dhara- 
pnra and sometimes in Pushpapura. 

The story has ended, and nothing remains 
to be told except that Krishna Singh had a 
number of sons to console the sonless age of 
the old King of Pushpapura and of the Emperor 
of DMrapura. 


** Goddess. 
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AN ORTHODOX LEGEND ABOUT KALI, THE LORD OF THE KALITTJGA. 

BY R. 2). M. 

Those who know the story of Nala and j feudal chiefs submitted to the successor of a 
Damayantl, will remember that Kali, the j former king, unless they were either attached 
quarrelsome lord of the present, or Iron, Age, | to him by close personal friendship or near 
after persecuting Nala for years, was at last j kinship. So as soon as a king was dead they 
driven out of his body and compelled by Nala eagerly seized tbe opportunity of becoming in¬ 
to take refuge in the mblutaka tree. For this dependent, if they were not promptly put 
reason every pious Hindu has scrupulously j down with an iron hand by the new king. 


avoided the very shade of the vibMtaka (ter* 
minalia bellerica, belleric myrobaJans); and 
seldom indeed does he touch its berries, except 
for medicinal purposes, for fear lest Kali 
should be transferred from the tree into his 
own person 1 

Now Kali is mischief-loving and wicked, 
always waiting for an opportunity to enter 
into the heart of somebody who is not careful 
to be on his guard, and who, when he manages 
to do so, becomes very wicked, quarrelsome, 
indolent, and subject to ugly habits. All ima¬ 
ginable misfortunes befall him, and he is 
very unhappy. It is therefore no wonder that 
a Hindu does not like to have the honour of 
becoming the vehicle of this dread personage. 

For ages after Nala’s death Kali was confined 
to the vibhUaJra, except now and then, when a 
careless person happened to come within his 1 
reach. The hundreds of kings who ruled the 
earth after Nala were too just and powerful to 
let Kali have a chance of unchecked movement, 
so he had to wait patiently for ages upon 
ages; but he was not discouraged, for he had 
a prophetic insight into the future, and wag 
sure that the day would come when he was to 
have his freedom, and establish his kingdom 
upon the earth. 

At last he thought it had come, but later 
on he found out his mistake, for even he 
was liable to make mistakes! Krishna? the 
incarnation of Vishnu, had ascended to his 
heavenly abode, and his devout followers, the 
sons of BAn4u, had also followed him, after 
their grandson and heir, young 
Parlkshit, on the imperial throne of Bhtrata* 
Now tbe first and most pressing duiy of a 
newly made king in Hindustan in the early 
times, was to take a journey throughout hie 
to subdue unruly vassals, and thus 
establish order and peape in his kingdom \ for 
it seldom happened that the more powerful 


Parikshit, therefore, was not surprised after 
ascending to the throne to find that many 
of his father’s old vassals had rebelled against 
him, and that not a few of them were tryihg 
to gain independence. However, he imme¬ 
diately set out on his journey round his 
kingdom, accompanied by a well-trained army, 
subduing the rebels and even conquering the 
powerful Hugs of the neighbouring countries. 

He had almost got through his adventures, 
and, thinking that there remained no more 
adversaries to encounter, he bent his steps 
homewards. As he was passing by the sacred 
river Prtch! Sar&svaif, to his great horror and 
intense indignation, he beheld a cow and a 
milk-white ox being tortured to death by one 
who seemed to be a Bfidra, though he had 
arrogantly taken on himself to wear royal robes, 
and was carrying a soeptre in his ha nd * The 
ox was in great agony, for the merrilecs S&dra 
had deprived him of three of bis lags, and was 
on tbe point of cutting off the fourth. The 
cow also, sad as a bereaved mother, was so 
lank and lean from starvation that rise would 
have excited pity and eompaaribu in the 
hearts of the very stones around her, had they 
been blessed with the power ie feel l But the 
brutal &&dra i r reverently kicked and tor¬ 
mented her incessantly! What could be more 
offensive and shocking to a pious Hindu than 
this—the greatest sacrilege and most unpar¬ 
donable crime possible in a territory ruled by 
a Hindu prinoe, whose highest ambition was 
to obtain, the tide of "Protector of cows and 
Br&hmana'*f 

King Parlkahit, enraged by these peraxebus 
proceedings and ready to pariah them by 
the wished 6ftdra to deat h on the 
spot, thus addressed him:—“Who art thou, 
that hast robed thyself in royal garments, but 
ahowast thyself by tty v3t conduct ta be not 
of the twioe-bom P Woe unto then, that after 
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the departure of Krishna and Arjnna, thou art 
secretly violating the laws of the Ary as in this 
land, and torturing the good creatnres put 
under my protection! Surely thou deservest 
to be put to death!” Then turning to the 
ox he Baid:—“Who art thou, 0 white as 
mrindla ? l Thou that hast lost three of thy 
legs, and art suffering at the hands of this vile 
Sfidra? Art thou a god disguised under this 
thy present form ? Never before came such 
misfortune upon any creature in a land pro¬ 
tected by the powerful arm of a Bharata king ! 
Suffer no more, therefore, 0 thou son of Sum- 
bhi* Let thy fear of this Sfidra pass away!” 
And to the cow he said:—“ 0 mother, peace be 
unto thee; weep no more, for I, the terror of the 
wicked, have come to thy rescue. For know, 
0 mother, that the careless king, in whose 
domain good people are persecuted by the 
wicked, loses his renown, his fortune, his long 
life, and above all, bus hope of salvation here¬ 
after. To ease the gentle sufferer’s misery, 
terror and torments, is a king’s highest duly. 
I shall, therefore, put this foe of all beings 
immediately to death. And tell me, 0 thou 
son of Surahhi, who hath deprived thee of thy 
three legs, so that no one creature like thee 
may suffer injury at the hands of the wicked 
in a land ruled by one of Krishna’s followers ? 
Peace be unto yon, 0 ye that are good and 
innocent; tell me who hath brought this mis¬ 
fortune on you, and a dark spot on the pure 
renown of the Partha dynasty, that the lawless 
one that hath hurt the innocent may be 
punished. I will cut his arm off even though 
he be an immortal.** 

The ox, however, refused to inform King 
Parikshit of the cause of his injuries, for he 
said:—“JwtZ2not take vengeance on him that 
hath hurt ms; neither will I tell thee who he 
is, lest thou kfll him!” 

On bearing this King Parikshit guessed 
who the ox was, and said“Surely thou art 
Jtutlee, for thou speakest just things. It is 
written that man thaU not take vengeance upon 
hie enemy. He that takeih vengeance is 
gui%, and he that pointeth out his enemy to 
another is also guilty. Meditation on right 
things, purity, mercy, and truth are thy four 
feet, on which thou didst' walk in the first 


age; hut now three of them are broken by 
pride, impurity, and insolence* the limbs of 
Injustice. Now, thy one remaining leg, truth, 
with which thou walkest, O Justice, hath 
become intolerable to Kali (the Iron or dark 
Age). Injustice would break it also with his 
weapon of falsehood! And this gentle cow 
I know is Mother Earth herself, mourning 
and much distressed, because the Lord Krishna 
hath left her. She is much grieved with 
the thought that she will henceforward be 
ruled by impious kings of the Sddra caste!” 

Having thus spoken kind and consoling 
words to Justice and Mother Earth, King 
Parikshit grasped the hilt of his sword, drew 
it out of its case, and was on the point of 
putting the Sidra to death, when lo! the latter 
threw off his royal robes, placed the sceptre 
at Parikshit’s feet* and assuming his own 
true form, prostrated himself before him, beg. 
ging for mercy; for he was no other than 
Kali himself, who after Krishna’s departure 
had come out of the place of his confinement, 
and had tried* to establish his monarchy over 
Hindustan ! The first act that he proposed to 
himself was to kill Justice by depriving it of 
its only remaining limb,— truth ,—after succeed¬ 
ing in which he felt sure of establishing hia 
sovereignty. Mother Earth, seeing her friend 
Justice suffer at the hands of Kali, had begun 
to mourn over her fate, because, when Justice is 
persecuted and wounded by Injustice all happi¬ 
ness, peace and joy fade away from her face, 
but King Parikshit suddenly appearing on 
the scene had relieved her and rescued her 
friend! 

The king, seeing his proud adversary so 
humbled and prostrated before him as a sup¬ 
pliant for mercy, was filled with compassion 
for him, and lowering his uplifted sword, thus 
addressed Kali 

“ An enemy when humbled and supplicating 
for mercy, need not fear for his life, for the 
descendants of Arjuna delight in showing mercy 
to their enemies . But thou, being a friend of 
Injustice, must not remain in my domain, for if 
thou make thy home in a king’s body, there 
will surely come to dwell with thee Avarice and 
Falsehood and Theft and Arrogance and Sin, 
and- Misfortune and Deceit and Hatred and 


» mfimSla is the flue vttte fibre that'll prodored tram a broken lotos-item. 
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Hypocrisy; and the whole host o£ the family 
of Injustice. I have no place for thee in my 
kingdom* which mnsfc alone be occupied by 
Justice and Truth, and in which the good 
shall offer sacrifice and worship the Lord of 
Sacrifice.” 

Hearing this Kali humbly said:—“I will 
keep all thy commandments, O most august 
sovereign, please to assign me some place 
where 1 may dwell and obey thy orders.” 

The king then ordered him to take up his 
abode in gambling-places, in intoxicating drinks, 
in loose women, and in places of slaughter (hun¬ 
ting, battle, <fcc.) But Kali was not to be so 
easily satisfied, and he begged for more places 
of abode. Parikshit did not know which to 
spare next, but at last he decided on one more 
mansion for Kali, and that was gold! Kali 
has ever since made his home in these five; 
they are his strong fortresses, so to speak. 


' Men wishing to obtain the highest bliss should 
j never come near thest.” 

« When the descendants of King Parikshit 
! ceased to rule over Hindustan, Kali made his 
I again, into the earth, established his 
| sovereignty throughout the world, and tterame 
j the supreme lord of the present age which is 
j after him called Kali-Yuga. Now that there 
! is no one like Parlksliit to check hh> pru- 
I gress, he does as he likes, and hence, strife, 

| poverty, famine, disease, and so on, arc pre- 
| vailing all over the world. But the Hindus 
I look forward to the coming of Kalki, the tenth 
great incarnation of Vishnu, who will, it h 
believed, annihilate Kali and his friends, whence 
his name, which means the Destroyer of Kali. 
They do not exactly know when Kalki will 
come, but, until that time, men wishing to 
gain the highest bliss know that it is well 
to avoid the Five Mansions of Kali.* 


THE REIGN OP AHMAD SHAH DURRANI. 

Translated from the Tdiikh Sultdnt of Sultan Muhammad Khdh Bdrukzai * 

BY E. BEHATSEK. 


When A hma d Kh&n ascended the throne in 
the year 1161 A.H., corresponding to the year 
1748 A.D., 1 he endeavoured to gain the favour 
of the Durrani nobles and of the Abdaii 
chiefs, by bestowing upon each of them a title, 
according to the fashion of Nadir Shah. Thus, 
for instance, upon Sh&hnaw&z Khan Bamlz&i, 
who was originally a simple Kh&n, he conferred 
the dignity of Waair with the title of Sh&h 
W4H Kh&h. The Sard&r Jah&n Kh&h Pdpalz&i 
he made commander-in-chief, with the titles 
of Mlrb&z&n and Kh&h Khan&h, and Sh&h- 
pasand Kh&h Isb&qzai he distinguished by the 
title of Amir Lashkart [Generalissimo]:— 

He became the possessor of the world and 
was Shahansh&h. 

He enjoyed the dignity of the celestial sphere, 
and the pomp of heaven. 


Not possessing the ready cash and the wealth 
of stores necessary for inaugurating a govern* 
ment, he was, nevertheless, much distressed. It 
happened, however, by a good turn of fortune 
that in this emergency Taql Kh&h Akhtab&g! 
Shirazi, whom Nadir Sh&h had before his decease 
sent to Kabul and F&shawar for the purpose of 
bringing in the revenues, entered Qandah&r 
with the treasury in the company of Near in>At t 
Accordingly Abroad Sh&h, keeping in the 
saying that a year which is to be good will be 
known by its spring, confiscated the whole of 
it, amounting to two kardrs of rupees; whereon 
his government assumed a perfectly regular 
character ? Some time afterwards Nasr Tn**-r> 
escaped from prison, or was, according to others, 
permitted to leave it, and went to P&shiwar, 
where he excited a rebellion. Now Ahmad 
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Shall adorned the frontispieces of pulpits, and 
dindrs and dirhams with his exalted name 
thus:— 

The order came from the 1 inscrutable Creator 
to Ahmad B&dsh&h: 

Stamp the silver and the gold currency from 
Pisces to the moon. 


He also had a ring made in the form of a pea¬ 
cock, with the following legend on the beazle 
of it :— u The government belongs to Allah, 0 
conqueror. Ahmad Shah, the Durrani.'” 3 

After having put in order the affairs of Qan- 
dahar, he left it when he heard of the revolt of 
Nasr Khan, intending to subjugate Kabul and 
Peshawar. When he arrived in Kabul, the 
governor of it being unable to offer resistance 
and being also an adherent of Nasr Khan, fled 
in the direction of Peshawar to join him. 
Nasr Khan, having got ready for hostilities, 
made haste first to attack the fort of Samad 
Khftfi, who was one of the great chiefs of the 
Ashanqar, and who fled in the direction of 
Jallal&b&d. Here he was honoured by being 
allowed to pay allegiance in the town of LiUpur 
to Ahmad Shah, who enrolled him in the ranks 
of his great Amirs. Ahmad Sh$h had, after 


subjugating Kabul and arranging the affairs 
of Khfird K&bul, taken with him the troops 
of that locality for the purpose of annihilating 
Nasr Khan, and when he arrived in Lalpfir, 
which is situated between Jallal&b&d and 
P&h&war, he received the homage of Samad 
Khan Mnframmadzai Ashanqari and bestowed 
upon him an exquisite robe of honour. 

According to some accounts Samad Khan did 
not wait upon Ahmad Shah when he left Kabul 
and appointed to the command of the vanguard 
the Bard&r Jahftn Kh&fl P6palzai,but joining 
the latter, inarched to attack Nasr Khan; who, 
seeing himself without an ally, fled from Pesha¬ 
war without waiting to be attacked, and took 
refuge in the Chacha and Hazara country. 
Ahmad Shlh ordered the Sarddr Jahfin Khan 
"to by no means cease pursuing Nasr Khin, and 


entered PfisbAwar with the greatest pomp. There 
nearly all the Yksafzai and' other chiefs paid 
him.all e giance, all of whom received, splendid 
rbbes of honour with good appointments. 

While these affairs were being transacted, a 


^ , a ijy **t>*J9*9&‘ AfenadJMh i* celled boil 
■**<*“*• generally prefe: 
to w*tha tin our tart they occur promis 

cnotuly. He is also often known as Afcmad ShAh Qhilsai 


despatch to the following purport arrived from 
the Sardar Jahan Khan“ After I, your slave, 
most eager to serve you, had crossed the river 
Sind [Indus] to punish Nasr Khan, he felt 
unable to offer resistance, and, fleeing in the 
direction of Lahor, abandoned his family with 
all his belongings, and they fell into the pos¬ 
session of the world-conquering army. We are 
now with body and soul prepared to receive 
further orders.” Ahmad Shah, having in 
so short a period of time seen bis affairs 
prosper beyond all hopes, determined to try his 
luck further, by undertaking an expedition of 
conquest. He wrote accordingly in reply:— 
“ Let our people likewise remain till onr arrival, 
and-make all necessary preparations for march¬ 
ing. We shall also come in all haste after 
terminating our affairs.” Being satisfied with 
most of his officers in Peshawar, he marched, 
and having constructed a bridge of boats over 
the Sind river near the fort of Atak, crossed 
it;. 3 At that time Hayftt Kh&n, surnamed 
SMhnawftz Kh&rt—son of Zakira Khan, the 
cousin of Qaxnaru’ddin Khan the Wazir—wa3 
governor of Lahor on -behalf of the P&dshah 
of Dehli. He wrote §. letter at once to his ma¬ 
ternal uncle Qamaru’ddin Khan in the capital, 
informing him of the invasion of Ahmad Shlh 
and asking for aid; but the reinforcements from 
SMhjahanabad [Dehli] had not yet arrived 
when Ahmad Sh&h Abdali made his apppear- 
ance in those regions. Shahnaw&z Khan, trust¬ 
ing in the numbers of his army, marched from 
Lahdr with great pomp, and pitched his camp 
on the river Chin&b. Ahmad ShAh, who had 
taken up a position on the other side of the 
river, was considering how to act, and it occur¬ 
red to him to imitate the mode of attack used 
by Nadir Sh&h in the war of Baghdad, when 
he crossed the Tigris. Accordingly he started 
before dawn with ten thousand picked sawdrs 
towards the ford, which was several farsakhs 
above the camp. Trusting in Allah he crossed 
the river and inarched in the direction -of 
L4h6r. When Sh&hnaw&z Khft n perceived the 
vanguard of the army of Aljmad Sh&h, which 
he did not expect would arrive so quickly, the 
verse “and He oast tbrroy in their hearts,*’ 4 ’ 
became verified; and he, abandoning all bfo 


•TjThe season of 1747-48 is memorable in Hindustan, 
tobfK the period of the first invasion of Afrmad 
t j ^ Dug* History of the Mahrattas. 

London, 1926. Yol. II. p. 27. * Qurdn, ok. lix. v. 2. 
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camp and baggage, retreated with some of his 
men towards Dehli. When the flight of Shih- 
h&w&e KMn became known next morning to 
his own troops, they imitated his example, and 
Ahmad Shih. took possession of all the property, 
artillery and baggage of the camp, transferred 
the whole of his own the next day to the other 
side of the river, and marched with great pomp 
into the city of LAhOr. As SMhnawiz Khan 
had left a great deal of camp equipage, artillery, 
and many .elephants, all of which fell into the 
possession of Ahmad Shih Durrani, they con¬ 
tributed greatly to augment his pomp and glory. 
He received also the allegiance of the Rajas 
of Jinfi, of Bamfl,* and of all the other Rajas 
of the PaixjAb. 

Muframmad Shfth Gtkrg&nl [the Emperor], 
however, who governed Dehli, had ere this 
despatched a numerous army in command of 
his own son, Ahmad Shah—with Nawab 
Qamam’ddin Khaia the Wazir, and ‘Abdu’l- 
Manstir Khan Safdar Jang, and Kesari Singh 
Raja of Jaipfir, and Jamil Khin Tdlpuri and 
Rai Galla Jagruinl and Allah [Alii] Singh Jafct 
Zamindar of Paiiili, and ‘Abdu’llah KMn 
and Faizu’llah KMn, sons of All Muframmad 
KMn RoMla, as chiefs 1 —to annihilate Ahmad 
Shih Durrani. This army was met by ShAh- 
nawAs ptn in his flight, who, fearing to 
be accused of cowardice and folly, so extolled 
the strength, perfections, numbers, and ex¬ 
cellent arrangements of the AfghAns, that the 
mere narrative filled the hearts of the Amirs of 
the GArgani monarchy with terror, to such a 
degree as to induce the Hawftb Qarnara’ddin 
TThAn the Wasir, te send away his family, 
baggage and property to Sarhand, in charge of 
‘Abdu’llah KMn and Faisa’llah KMn, the sons 
of ‘Alt Muhammad KMn RoMla, whilst he 
himself marched with his army for the purpose 
of fighting, in the direction of Mftchhtv &yft. 
When Ahmad SMh DurrAni was made aware 
of what had taken place, he sent a numerous 
force in charge of some of his gTeat Amirs, to 
subjugate tbe district of Sa rh a n d, which they 
did, and brought back into the camp a great 
deal of booty with the sons of ‘AH M uhamm ad 


KMn, whom they had captured. When this 
information reached Qamaru’ddfn KMn, he 
was much displeased, and forthwith marched 
towards Sarhand; but as A^qtad Shih Dun-ini 
| was likewise on the road to it, the two armies 
| encountered each other at MAMpftr, which is six 
| karas distant from Sarhand. For some day? 
j skirmishing only between the outposts took 
place, till at last KAsarl Singh, RAja of Jaipur, 
who was one of the greatest Rajas of India, 
advanced and attacked Afrmad Shih AbdilS, 
but was disgracefully beaten and fled. 

After this, but daring the battle, a cannon 
ball happened to strike one of the sous of 
Nawib Qamaru’ddin KMn, the Wazir, and kill 
him, whereon a hot contest ensued. Although 
the Dun-ini braves overcame the Indians in this 
battle, a strange adventure operated against 
them. They had got into their power some 
artillerists at Lahdr, whose services they intend¬ 
ed to make use of on the present occasion, but 
| as they did not understand their business, they 
| fired in the direction of their own camp, so that 
many Dnrrinis perished, and the rest fled. For 
this reason Ahmad Shih DurrAni, who had 
now become powerless, concluded peace, and 
the river Sind [Indus] having been constituted 
the frontier, according to the agreement of 
NAdir Shih, he marched back to Qandahir* 
Ahmad SMh Gurgini also returned to Dehli, 
and having durihg the march been informed of 
the demise of his father Muhammad Shih 
Gflzgini, ascended the throne* as soon as he 
arrived, and appointed theNawAb Safdar Jang 
to be Warir, whilst he made Mir Manu, son of 
Nawib Qamarn’ddto. KMs, SubabdAr of LihAr 
and of MultAn. Ahmad Shih DurrAni, whilst 
marching back, confirmed, in each of the newly 
acquired districts, his own trusted officials in 
their positions, and thus reached Qaadahlr:— 

By the aid of God, and the power of good 
fortune 

He became lord of the country, of a diadem 
aad a throne. 

He opened the door of the * treasury aad 
called the army 

Ayt poured into its lap gold, sflver, and 
jewels.* 


* [Who were these P—EnJ . ... 

• Mahmud Shah sent a lam army s^uast him radar, 
tka command of hia bod Ahmad 8faa% «Md fcy the 
risir Cmnmex-o’deeD Cawn, and his «ca, Ifehxaoel 
Jfcoolk. TheAbdsleewmawourt^a^ohlSwdto %to 
Hsoro oountrj”—W. Priaioklm r s Rwtory if As r* *» 


jf AAsAnAMtam, tti ptswf Aw pw sr if MU M on* Ac. 

OVA Gimi Do*. BitUr* of 
tiUJUtattM. LondoB, UBS, ToL IX p. ». 

* Tbs shore m m sm takas from FSrdaasTs 
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The flame of envy being kindled in the breasts 
of some Afghans on this acconnt, they conspired 
to slay Ahmad Shah. One of them, however, 
informed him of their intention, and he, having 
already been aware of their ill-will, was thereby 
only the morejcpnfirmed in his opinion. Accord¬ 
ingly he ordered Nur Muhammad Khan c Alizai, 
and Mir Khan Afghan, and Muhabbat Khan 
Popalzai, and Kadfl Khan, and ‘Usman Khan 
Topchibashi, and some other Afghan Amirs, 
notorious for their turbulence and the ring¬ 
leaders of the plot, to be killed whilst he was 
riding on the northern side of the city in the 
vicinity of a hill, which he surnamed on that 
day Maqsftd-i-Sh&h . 9 

In the same year, which was the third of his 
reign, the desire of conquering JQrar&s&n. 
engrossed his mind. Accordingly he marched 
with a numerous army to Hirat, which city 
was at that time governed on behalf of SMh 
Rukh by Mir TThftn ‘Arab. The latter reported 
in a letter the intention of Alpnad Shah to 
Shah Rukh, whilst he himself prepared for 
defence. After Ahmad Shah had arrived he 
besieged the city for four months, but no 
reinforcements from Shah Rukh made their 
appearance. Asthesiege then became protracted, 
the population was distressed by famine and 
surrendered the Khakastar Tower to the troops 
of Al.imad Shah, whereon the Durranis entered, 
and A mir Khan [supra, Mir Khan], who op¬ 
posed them, was slain. After which the city 
fell into the power of the Afghans. The next 
day Ahmad SMh entered the place, but heard, 
after he had arranged the administration of 
the district that Shih Rukh had raised a 
general levy of combatants and had reached 
a place called Turbat-i-SMkh Jam. Accord¬ 
ingly he despatched five thousand picked 
saivdrs under the command of the Sardkr Jahan 
Khan Popalzai to attack the eamp of SMh 
Rukh by surprise in the night. When the 
said Sar&&r had reached the just* named locality 
and was informed that Shah Rukh had deter¬ 
mined to retreat and was marching away, he 
attacked his rear-guard, of which he slew many 
and captured some, whom he brought in bonds 
to Hir&t, and reported the state of affairs. 

After arranging affairs in Hirat, and ap¬ 
pointing Durvfieh ‘Alt Kh&n HazAra, to be 
governor of the city, Ahmad SMh marched in 


person with his army to annihilate SMh Rukh 
and to subjugate Mashhad. Shah Rukh, 
being powerless to wage war, took refuge in 
the city of Ttls, where he remained for some 
time. Here every day two horsemen sallied 
forth with some of their retainers, skirmished 
with the outposts of the Durrani army, 
killed many persons and then again returned 
leisurely to the city. On enquiry it was found 
that they were two grand-sons of Nadir [SMh], 
Quli Mirza and Nasra’llah by name. 

After a protracted siege a great famine arose 
in the city of Mashhad, and Shah Rukh being, 
frightened was ready to conclude peace and 
to this Atimad Shah consented. Accordingly 
the Sh&hz&da Timtlr, who became afterwards 
TimOr Shah, and who had been kept as a 
hostage from the time of Nadir, was released 
and surrendered to him. He likewise obtained 
a sum of. money for consenting to abandon the 
siege. 

He next marched to NishApftr, which was 
in the possession of ‘Abbas 'Quli miAfi Bayat, 
who being under the necessity of defending 
himself, advanced to meet the Durr&ni army, 
but was defeated in the first engagement, and 
took refuge in the city of Nishapfir, where he 
was besieged. Seeing that Ahmad SMh was 
full of strength, and himself vanquished, ‘Abbas 
Quli Khan was perplexed and consulted Saif- 
u’ddin KMh, his paternal uncle, an aged ran™ 
full of resources, who replied;— 

M If a foe cannot* be broken by force. 

The door of trouble is to he closed by 


Now, as the winter approaches, it will be 
proper to render the Durrani army inactive by 
negotiations for peace until the rigour of the 
seasoU cools its ardour and deprives it of energy, 
whereon we shall rush upon it and defeat it 
When from severe cold and terrible frost. 
They are congealed like dead black blood. 

We shall on that occasion like the sun. 
Suddenly rash forth from the ambush. 

The mountains and dales by our assault 
Will be filled with shouts and lamentation. 
Blood enough win be shed, till like fishes 

4 ^ 8evea celestial spheres shah swim to¬ 
gether.” 

‘Abbas Quli KMh approved of.his ancle’s 
and began, with a perfect hypocrisy, 
negotiations, which he pro tracted- during tww. 
• The purpose of the ShiST" ” “ - — 
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months with many fair promises, till the win¬ 
ter became severe and the coldness of the 
air increased. Then Ahmad Shah knew the 
true purport of the negotiations, and not 
caring whether he would be called vanquisher 
or vanquished, broke up his camp and 
returned to Hirat. 

The winter was indescribably severe, and it 
is related that when the army made a halt at 
Kafir QiTa, which is situated to the west of 
Hirat, the cold became so intense during the 
night as to deprive the people of all endurance, 
and to cause most of them to rip open the 
bellies of their camels, in which they ensconced 
themselves to escape from its sharpness. A 
number of men, who had started from the said 
locality to various villages, lost their lives 
whilst crossing the water of the HirAt Rud 
[Harirdd] in search of fire. During that march 
eight hundred men perished from cold, and the 
artillery was left behind. 

Ahmad Shah entered the city of Hirat with 
the Abdali army in the worst of conditions, and 
having ascertained that Durv&sh ‘Alt KhAn 
Hazara, the B&glarbegi of Hirat, intended to 
revolt, he removed him from his position, and 
departed to Qandahar after having appointed 
the Sh&hz&da Tlmto to be governor of Hirat. 

Next year, 1165 A. H., 10 Ahmad Shah again 
sallied forth with his army to subjugate Khu¬ 
rasan, but more particularly Hish&pftr. He did 
not, however, take any siege guns, their con¬ 
veyance being too burdensome, but he oontrived 
to load every satodr with one Tabriz! man of 
metal to be surrendered on arrival at NisbApfir. 
From this when the camp was pitched in the 
plain near that city, a number of Faring! and 
Hindustani artizans, having prepared a mould, 
cast a very large cannon, which was loaded 
with a ball weighing twenty Tabriz! mans. 
When hostilities began, this cannon was fired 
against the rampart and passing—according 
to the statement of ‘Ali Quit MirxA, snr- 
named ‘Atazidu’s- saltanat—beyond the wall 
of the fort, across the rampart of the city, and 
a quarter of a farsdlch further, buried itself 
about three cubits deep in the ground. This 
feat so astonished and disheartened the in¬ 
habitants of Nisbipftr that they desired to 
surrender the place, to which proposal also 
'Abb&s QullKh&n was ultimately compelled to 


agree, and having been admitted to the honour 
of making his $aUm to Ahmad Shah, most 
humbly apologized for his past transgressions; 
whereon he was pardoned and given a splendid 
robe of honour, whilst the valour of the RayAt 
people met with approbation, and a number of 
them were deported with their families to KAbui 
audio Ghazniu, where they are still living at 
the present time. 

Ahmad ShAh also restored ‘Abbas Quli 
KhAh to his former position and himself 
departed to Mashhad-i-Tfla, but sent the 
SardAr JahAn Khkh PApalzai and Nasr KhAn 
B&lftch with a portion of the army to remove 
‘Alimard&n the HAkim of Tun and Tabs, 
whereon they committed numerous murders 
on the boundary of that country. When 
‘AlimardAn encountered the invaders at the 
mu l za of Kakhuk and Ki&b&d, an obstinate 
action was fought, which was begun with volleys 
of musketry and archery, continued with 
swords, and ended with a hand-to-hand contest, 
in which the troops alighted and wrestled, the 
combatants indicting wounds, or killing each 
other, with poniards. ‘AlimardAn, with many 
of his people was killed, and thoee who escaped 
the sword became prisoners, whereon the above- 
named SardAr marched victoriously b ao k, and 
found Ahmad ShAh engaged in besieging 
Mashhad. 

Alpnad ShAh next sent five thousand picked 
aawdrs commanded by P&samdKh&dlsbAqsai 
to devastate the districts of Sabz&wir and 
BoetAn; and the raid proved successful, be¬ 
cause it brought in immense booty* On his 
return march, however, the said Pasand Khin 
happened to encounter QAjAr [Persian] *aw&r* 
from AstribAd, who attacked and defeated him 
shamefully; many of his soldiers being slain 
or $aade prisoners, whilst the rest of them who 
tied, reached the camp of Afcnad ShAh in a miser¬ 
able condition. However, he took no notice of 
this but continued the siege, which having lasted 
six months, oonM no longer be endured by ShAh 
Rukh; who sent to the camp his own sons with 
a number of Sayyids and Shekhs of the town 
and induced Ahmad ShAh—adjuring hfrn by 
the sanctity of the ImAm BaxA’s tomb, and by 
the benefits received from NAdir—to agree 
to a treaty of peace, and accept a considerable 
sum of money for the public treasury. He 


» Betas fiOfch. Konahr 17SL 




also promised to get the hhutla read and 
the stamped in the name of Ahmad 

Shfih, and to surrender the localities of Jim, 
Bakhzar, Turbat, Khawaf, and TursMz, situated 
between Hirat and Mashhad. SMh Bukh, 
haring passed the fingers of obedience over his 
countenance, uttered the words, “We have heard 
and have obeyed,” and stamped the following 
distich on a wwhar :— 

By the favour of Ahmad PAdshAh 
fth&h Buih obtained his seat on the throne, 
the conclusion of peace Ahmad ShAh 
retained to Hirat, and went thence to Qandahar, 
and after he had been there for some time he 
heard several times that Mn < aiim , l“ Mu lk Mi r 
jCanft, who was the H&kim of Lahdr and the 
son of Qamaru’ddin Khan, had in the superabun¬ 
dance of his power as Wazir, deprived A fam ad 
ShAh GHirgani of sight, 11 but had himself shortly 
afterwards died of cholera. Thereon Tnrra- 
>vjl< w*hAA 1 a dependent of Mir Maud, had with 
his wife, MughalAnl BAgam, assumed the 
supreme direction of affairs, and was accused 
by BikhAri Khan, the son of Banshanu’ddanla, 
of having administered poison to Mir M&nfi. He 
lifil therefore been captured and slain by 
BikhAri KhAh, who had then himself usurped 
the government. Accordingly Ahmad Shah, 
determined to conquer Lah6r, and marched 
with a victorious and countless army by way 


Shah, who had inarched quickly, occupied 
Labor without opposition. 1 * After regulating 
the administration of that district, and per¬ 
ceiving that the Gurgani monarchy had reached 
its end, he intended to conquer Dehll, and 
succeeded by means of despatching letters to 
gain over most of the Amirs to his side. He 
then marched, and IS aj ibu’ddaula having come 
to meet him near Karnal, was allowed to pay 
his respects. * Im^du’l-mnlk Gh&ztuMdtn 
Khan, Wazir of ‘Alamgir II.,—son of Jahandad 
Shah, son of Bahadur Shah, son of Anrangzib, 
and Gurgani Padshah—had the honour of 
ma.Ving h^s saldnz at Hirauli, which is at a 
distance of ten haras from Dehli, and having 
met with a very kind reception entered that 
capital with Ahmad Shah; who took a rest for a 
few days and then demanded, with the appro¬ 
bation of ‘Alamgir IL, and of the heirs of 
Sardar JahanKhAn, fifty lakhs of rupees from 
IntizAmu’ddanla, the other son of KawAb 
Qamara’ddin Khan, and brother of Mir Manfi, 
on the condition of making him Wazir of India, 
as hia father had been. He refused to pay 
the money, and Alimad Shah ordered the 
eunuch Mubarram KhAh to make investiga¬ 
tions about his property; whereon the latter 
reported that it amounted to two* Tcarors of 
rupees! It was then confiscated and received 
into the treasury of Ahmad ShAh Durrani. 


of Kibul to PAshawar. 


The latter remained about forty days in 


Am Adina Bhg Khfth of theDhAba, lf had an Dehli, and recalled the SardAr Jahan KhAh 


eye upon LAhdr, Mnghalani BAgam craved the Popalzai—whom he had despatched in pursuit 
aid of JahAn KhAh the Khan KhAnan, but Ahmad after the flight of ‘Imadu’ddin Ghazi Khan in 


u. It will perhaps not be superfluous to insert in this 
pbs* a different account of the maimer in which Ahmad, 
Rhth, the emperor of Debit, was deprived of sight, and 
another set up in hie place, as narrated by W. Franoklin, 



•of the name of Azeezoodeen, being the next in descent 
of the raoe of Timur, was taken out of the palace and 
proclaimed king by the title of Aulnmgeer the Second, 
Gazoodeen Oawn assuming the vizarat. This happened 
in the month of November 1765.” According to the chro¬ 
nological table of the Mughal emperors in the Asiatic Be - 
8earches,V ol.YII. p. 446,London,1807, Ahmad ShAh was im¬ 
prisoned and blinded on the 12th Sh'&bAnin 1167 [2nd June 
1754]; on the same day ‘Alamgir was made emperor, but 
assassinated at Dehli on the 8th Babiu’sstal in 1173 
[29th November 1759]. There is, however, a slight differ¬ 
ence in the date of the blinding of Ahmad Shfih and the 
raising of *Alamgir to the throne, between the table in 
the Asiatic "Researches and Grant Duff, Yol. II. p. 78. who 
Bays -of Shah&bu’ddin, the son of Qaxnaru’ddin (who is. 
however, in our text above called Mu'ainu'l-Mulk), that 


He next deposed the emperor, raised a grandson of 
Jehandar Shan to the Imperial dignity, by the title of 
ALumgeer the Second in the end of May 1754, when the 
unfortunate Ahmed Shah was oonfined and deprived of 
sight.’* 

M Any district between two large rivers, as the Ganges 
and Jaiimfl, Satluj and Biyfls, and so on. Here meant 
to be the Jllandhar Do4b. 

“ This was the second invasion of India by Ahmad 
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the direction of FarrukhabAd and the per- j 
petration of a general massacre of Hindus at j 
Mathura—to his presence for the purpose of 
private conversation; sending in his stead the 
Wazir SMh Wall Khan to Mathura, who was 
likewise honoured by being called to his presence 
after he had arranged the affairs of that town. 

Alpnad Shah Durrani, having espoused the 
daughter of Muhammad Shah Gurgani by 
name Hazrat Bdgam S&hiba, and given to his 
son Timto Shah Durrani, the daughter of 
‘Alamgir II. and celebrated the two weddings, 
surrendered the government of Dehll to the j 
latter, 14 bestowed the office of Wazir upon 
niz&mu’ddaula, son of Qamaru’ddjn Khan 
Wazir, and that of Amir upon Naw&b Hajib- 
TL’ddaula, and departed victoriously with per¬ 
fect satisfaction to Afghanistan. 

On his arrival at Sarhand he exalted ‘Abdu’s- 
fffymnd TThft.fi ’M'nhflmmndgfl.i Hashtnagari by 
making .him governor of that district, and then 
went to Lah6r, and finding the Shekhs [Sikhs] 
at Amr itsar,' at present Tcnown as Amarsir , to 
be generally turbulent, he ordered them to be 
slain. After they had been massacred and 
.their [sacred] tank filled up, he appointed his 
son, Timfir, to the governorship of Lah6r, 
with the Sard&r Jah&n Khan P&palzaa for his 
lieutenant, and Buland Khan Sadozai, to be 
Sfibaljdar of Kashmir and Jamfi, through which 
he marched by way of Peshawar back to 
Qandahar. 

He had not been there long, when it was 
brought to his notice that dissensions had 
arisen in India among the Sardars of that 
country. For when the Rajas of In dia and the 
SarcLArd of the PanjAb had, after the departure 
of Ahmad Shah, lost all apprehensions of inter¬ 
ference in their affairs on his part, they became 
more bold; and Adina BSg, who had during 
big presence in India re ma i ne d m conceal¬ 
ment among the SiwAlU: Hill s, watched his 
opportunity, and now boldly sallied forth with 
numerous forces he had collected to conquer 
IAh6r. Also the Sikhs of Amarsir, favouring 
his cause, came to his assistance and fought 
valiantly in several engagements against ThnAr 
Shih, in every one of which they were suc¬ 
cessful. In Hindustan ‘ImAdtPlmnlk GhAsl- 
U»ddln TThft.ftj who had fled from the SardAr 



Jahan KhAn to FarrukhahAd. likewise now 
made use of the occasion and called for 
assistance from the Subah of the Bakhan and 
other southern provinces, which was given by 
the Subahdiir Malbar, by Tatpal the generalis¬ 
simo of JAnakl Eao, and by Sfrraj Mall Jit, who 
arrived with numerous troops. The Nawub 
[‘ImaduT-mulk]Ghaziul-mulkbeing thus rein¬ 
forced, marched to the conquest of Debit, and 
after defeating ]Sajibu’ddaula beleaguered him ; 
but after tbe siege had been protracted for some 
time, the latter fled to Saharanpfir, whereon 
‘ImaduT-mulk obtained possession of the city. 

Adina Beg Khan marched upon LAh6’r, 
whereon the SardAr Jahan Khan, and the 
Shahzada Timftr, considering that their forces 
were slender, and those of their opponent 
numerous, abandoned Lahdr, retreated to 
Charmahal and ZinabAd, where they con¬ 
structed a strong sangar , 1# around their en¬ 
campment, and waited for the arrival of Ahmad 
Shah. After * Adina Big had obtained posses¬ 
sion of Lahdr, he appointed one KhwAja MirzA 
JAn to be governor, and marched his army against 
SarfarAz the AfghAn, who was the 

S AbahdAr of the DfiAba on behalf of Ahmad Shih 
between the Satluj and the Biy As. Alter a hard 
struggle he utterly defeated the §ababdAr and 
occupied his district. Adina Big also induced 
the Mar&thA army to join him, and with them 
| inarched to Sarhand to attack Sam&d KhAft 
HashtnagarL The bravery and enmity of 
t,hi« leader prompted him, despite of the sm a ll - 
ness of his forces, to meet his antagonists, 
'who defeated and captured him , not how¬ 
ever without hard fighting and slaying of 
infi flftlgj —most of his soldiers having attained 
martyrdom. After devastating the district of 
Sarhand the whole army entered LAhSr, 
whence it marched to OhAnnabal for the 
purpose of vanquishing the ShAhsAda Tfiuflr , 
who however fought valiantly, aa well as the 
SardAr JahAn KhAh. But the A%hAn troops 
were few, and those of the Indians numerous 
beyond belief: wherefore the said Sh lhiAda, 
apprehending that he might be captered and 
thus fall into another calamity, eanssd his 
AfghAn troops to get ready on the pretext of 
during to make a night-attack; and sallying 
fin^adb^tiines rode and iiever stopped many 

word — eat*,TtLIX. 

p. >54, footnote 10. 
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Marathas, which was on the banks of the river 
Jamna, and began a fierce attack, In this 
they were, however, worsted, because being on 
foot they were unable to resist the onslaught 
of the Maratha and Jat cavalry, although they 
were too prond to confess it. On being in¬ 
formed of what had happened to the Roh&las, 
Ahmad Shah made haste to send numer¬ 
ous cavalry reinforcements, and also arrived 
quickly himself. After taking cognizance of 
the position he ordered Shuhang Kh&n to 
make an attack, which his men accordingly 
began by alighting from their camels and 
making a fence of them. By his orders also a 
detachment of the Ghulam Corps fired from 
another fording place of the river Jamna at the 
rear of the sangar, so that after a hot contest 
Tatpdl was slain, Jink'd wounded, and the rest 
who had escaped the sword fled. On the other 
hand, * ImAduU-Mtdk GhAzlu’ddln KhAn 
became so frightened that he evacuated Dehli 
and went the way of [sio] SAraj Mall JA$. 
Ahmad Shah, having thanked God, entered the 
city with flying colours ; but on account of the 
want of discipline in the Afghan army, most of 
the b tears in Dehli were plundered, and dur¬ 
ing three days it seemed that the time of the 
last judgment had arrived. On the fourth, how¬ 
ever, quarter was accorded to the surviving 
population. 

After the mnrder of * Azlxu’ddln Muham- 
mad[* Alamgir II.] the hhutba was read and 
money coined in the name of his son, Gauhar 
Sh&h, whom Ahmad Shah Durrtul sent for 
and received with great kindness. 1 * Most of 
the great Rajas of Hindustan, such as those of 
Jaipfir, Marwar, and other provinces, when they 
heard of the arrival of Ahmad Shah, sent 
presents and paid allegiance. When he had 
arranged the affairs of those regions, he marched 
with the army of Islam to annihilate Stlraj 
TWnii and when he reached the fort of 
Thfibatgarh, which contained the treasury of the 
latter, and was sumamed by him Aramgarh, he 
took it after a siege of sixteen days with all the 

w The account of W. a^rsoonrid^bb 

from the above, and is on P- 16-17 A 0 ^ 

dismissed them with letters of his own tothe 


wealth it contained. At the request of 4 Imad- 
u’l-mulk and of Sfir&j Mall, ffAflyRftfrxnat Kb An 
thereon waited upon the Shah and craved pardon 
for their transgressions. Nawib ShujtfauM- 
daula Babidur and Nawab Ahmad KhAn 
Bangash likewise arrived from Farrukh&bad to 
pay homage to Aljimad Shah, and by the abun¬ 
dance of his favour he bestowed upon Shuji‘an’ 
ddaula, for the bravery he had displayed with 
Nawab Najibu’ddaula in repelling the army of 
Adina Beg Khan, the title of Farxand KhAnl. 

The rainy season being imminent. Abroad 
Shah marched to Anflpshabr, and encamped 
there to spend it. When the DakbanSs heard 
of the death of TatpM and of the defeat of 
Baji Rio, the smoke of astonishment rose in 
their brains, and most of their officers marched 
to annihilate Ahmad Shah, and to recover 
India, under the command of the Marathi 
Generalissimo Bh&o [otherwise called SadA- 
shiv], the cousin of Balijx P^shwi, and other 
chiefs, such as WiswAs BAo, son of BAji BAo, 
and Jinktl RAo, Snbahdir of the province of 
Bihar, and Shamsh&r RAo, a son of Bijl BAo, 
who was a Muslim, his mother having been of 
that religion,—and according to the law of the 
Hindus, the offspring follow the faith of the 
mother. With them were ten thousand cavalry 
and ten Hazari pal tans, nine of them co nsist i ng 
of Englishmen who had come to India (!) ; also 
IbrAhlm GArdl with his brave soldiers and one 
thousand cannon and shdhangst most of the 
artillerists being Faringis; also twelve thou¬ 
sand carts, patdbds* and others, infantry and 
cavalry. The total number amounted to three 
lakhs, that is it say, three hundred thousand 
mem 1 * When Ahmad Shifc heard of the arri¬ 
val of the Marith&s he was greatly perplexed, 
but knowing that Qandahir was distant and 
trusting in the all-forgiving mercy of Allah, 
he made his preparations for tbe war at the 
end of the rainy season and marched with 
the §ubahdirs of Hindustan, in company with 
Najlbu’ddftulfi* and Hfiffianl-Mulk, and Wia- 
■aVaii KhA&» the son of * AH Mohammad 
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Khan Rohela. But the Nawab 4 Imadu’l-Mulk 
Grhaziii’ddln Khan, and $uraj Mall Jat having 
already before despaired of being pardoned 
by Ahmad Shah, joined the Marathas ,and 
incited them to occupy Dehli. Whereon Y 4 aqtlb 
4 All Khftn BAmizai, the governor of that city 
—who had been living in Shahjahanpur and 
had been appointed to that post by the Wazir 
Sh&h Wall Khftrt, because he belonged to 
his own tribe—was besieged by the Maratha 
army, but surrendered the fort of Dehli in a few 
days with the approbation of the Wazir, and 
departed to the camp. Then Bhao and other 
Maratha chiefs obtained possession of the city, 
and assured each other in the height of their 
pride that they would transform the Jam 4 ! mos¬ 
que [of Dehli] into a hig temple. They also 
slew in the most ignominious manner in that 
locality ‘Abdu’s-Samad T Hiftfi Mubammadzai 
Hashtnaghrl, and Mlftn Qutb Shfth, with 
other Sardars. They then inarched to the fort 
Knnjpur, and' Ahmad Shah, hearing of this 
movement, immediately hastened to succour 
the place. When he had reached the Mirza 
Baqir, and heard of the murder of Samad Khan 
Hashtnagari, of Mian Qutb Shah and of Nij&bat 
Khftn? the Rais of Knnjpur, aa he was filled with 
grief, and determined to cross the river Jumna 
like a whirlwind and to pour a rain of cannon 
balls upon the infidels. The river being swollen 
by the rains, and no boats at hand, he ordered 
the Corps of Ghnlams to cross the river at once 
by swimming. Whereon the sawdrs of the 
Ghulamkhana, who were four thousand in num¬ 
ber, at once leapt into the water. Some assert 
that the first man whom Ahmad Shah ordered 
to throw himself with his horse into the river 
was Ahmad KhAn Khaibari, who did so with 
two tho usand of his people. When the Maratha 
troops, who guarded the banks, perceived this 
movement they fired upon the AfgMns, and 
Ahmad Shah, becoming aware of .the dan- 


n gtead of aa natal bringing a substantial oo] 
tribute* from bis conquests to the P&hw&’s treasnr 
^selected totfaetask of driving the AfgMns beyoi 

^ £fch^’*s eldest ^so 
WiOTrie Bln. Prom the army of the Dakhan. flushed i 

formidable body of native troons i 

5a SiBwsssss^-sa* 


gerous position of Ahmad Khan, encouraged 
the sawdrs by telling them that the water 
was not deep, and ordering each of them to take 
a footman upon his horse. He then himself 
leaped into the Jamna, according to the verse : 
“ In the name of Allah, while it moveth for¬ 
ward, and while it standeth still,” 2 * and swam 
to the other bank. When the cavalry of the 
army saw the Padshah in the river they all 
necessarily followed his example. 

They hastened as quickly into the river 

As if there were no difference between water 
and land. 

The brave warriors passed through that swift 
water, 

The current of the river causing no fatigue. 

But though the water did not injure them 

The bullets of the infidels sent many to the 
permanent abode. 


The body of the above-mentioned Abmqri 
was iu this way burnt by a musket 
shot in the water, the dust of his existence was 
scattered to the winds of non-existence, and the 
ship of his life sank in the vortex of death. 

When the whole Afghan and Indian camp had 
crossed the river Jamna, and the Maratha 
guardians of it had been put to flight, Ahmad 
Shah issued orders to the army to dry all 
the saddles and trappings that day in the sun 
so as to be ready for battle on the next, 
and to be on the alert also during the night. 
He marched next morning as far as the sarm 
of Sinhalka, where the tents of the Marathas 
stood, and having drawn up his troops in 
battle-array, got ready to make an attack. 
He first appointed the SardAr ShAh Pasand 
KhAn Isb&qzai, who was standing before him, 
to take command of the vanguard for the day* 
and to see what account he could give of the 
Dakhaniarmy. Accordingly that Sardfir started 
with his cavalry, which amounted to nearly 
three thousand, met the outp osts, and having 

3 &*£, Mha “CTtVth. of 

ErihmMi dynaBty.” Calcutta iSriew 1870 b £ 11 
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put them to flight by volleys of musketry, 
cut off the heads of the slain, which he exhi¬ 
bited to ‘Ahmad Shah, who considered this 
engagement as a good omen, and invested 
the Khan with a robe of honour. When 
the Dakhani Sardars were apprised of what 
had taken place, they abandoned Kunjpur 
and marched to Panlpat. Ahmad Shah imme¬ 
diately hastened with the Durrani cavalry, 
and surrounded the enemy’s camp, so that not 
a single horseman could leave it; whereon 
the MaratHas dug a deep fosse around it, 
to secure themselves from a night attack 
by the Muslims, When Ahmad Shah per¬ 
ceived that they had surrounded themselves 
with a sangar , he was perplexed what to do, 
because they were so very numerous; but be¬ 
thinking himself that “ war is a stratagem,” he 
retreated two or three haras , whereon the 
enemy imagined that the army of Islam was not 
strong enough to fight, and intended by this 
movement to withdraw and to return to its 
country. Accordingly they came out from 
their sangar with the intention of plundering, 
but the Sard&r Jah&n KhAhPApaizai, who had 
with his men been watching the opportunity 
from the jungle, forthwith rushed upon the 
Marathi army, attacked it, and was so success¬ 
ful that he is said to have cut off from five to 
six thousand heads, which he presented to the 
Shah, and obtained a great reward. The next 
day some Hindustani Sardars, such as Nawabs 
Shuja^u’ddaula, and Hajlbu’ddaula &c. t waited 
upon the P&dshah, and reported that the 
Maratha infidels had just sent some thousands 
of cavalry under the command of one Gtovind 
Paqif [BimdAlft] as a guard over the women 
and children, to be ready to sacrifice their 
lives in case of an engagement in defend¬ 
ing them. Ahmad Shah, whose seal became 
inflamed by this news, ordered 2^1 *At& 
Muhammad Khfth and UAj* KarimdAd Khftfi 
yATnfttftlj who had on that very day arrived from 
Qandahar and were present with him at the 
time, to mount their horses immediately for 


1 ** The armies in presence atPanlpat, 
irregulars, are given at 38,000 

and 70 gnns for the Afghans, and 15*000foot ^ «6,00O 

SadSshfc>R«o speedily felt himself 

this purpose, but Ahmad Sh*h, seeing that the task had 


the preservation of the honour of the Hin¬ 
dustani Sardars, and to capture the said 
G&vind Pandit without giving him an oppor¬ 
tunity to attempt plundering the Muslims. 
The Hajls accordingly marched with their 
cavalry after the second prayers on that day, 
taking with them six men as spies and fire 
hundred troopers of the risdla of Havrfib 
<In&yat Khftfi, son of HMzu’l-Mulk Kh&ti, 
from the royal camp, and betook themselves to 
the jungle'. In the darkness of the night they 
went to the ford of the Jamn& which they 
crossed, and encountering Govind Pandit with 
the infidel forces at the time of morning 
prayers, surprised them unawares, so that many 
of them succumbed to the merciless sword, and 
the rest fled. Having cut off the head of 
Govind Pandit, and seven or eight thousand 
other heads, they presented them to the Shah, 
whereby the credit of the Hindustani troops 
was increased, and his heart gladdened.** 

In short, both the Hindu and the Musalman 
armies were for a long time in their sangars 
on the alert during the night and skirmishing 
with each other by day, two or three thousand 
Marafchas being in every encounter deprived of 
life by the swords of the forces of Ahmad 
Shah;—because supreme wisdom required that 
the army of the infidels should be defeated 
by that of the Musalmins, and for this reason 
also the Muslims became bold enough to wage 
war. How else could they at a distance from 
their own, and in a foreign, country, with 
slender forces, cope with the MarifchA army* 
which was more numerous than ants and 
locusts ? Verily the designs of the lord cannot 
be probed by the intellect of man, and appear 
strange. Thus it also happened that one 
night something dark was moving along the 
flank of the army of IslAm, and puzzled an out¬ 
post of Indian ripahfc, which had its sangar 
there. Soon, however, a horseman issued 
from the dark mass, and asked in the Dakhani 
language, to what Sardir the pdgdh or detach¬ 
ment belonged. When the MnsalmAna heard the 
been cominittoSNp afoios too wa»k to effect it property, 
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Dakhani language they knew that the approach¬ 
ing force belonged to the enemy. Accord¬ 
ingly they attacked it with their swords, and 
discovered after slaughtering and wounding 
many, that it had been in charge of boxes. 
These were afterwards found to contain a great 
deal of treasure which had arrived from Dehli 
for the use of the infidel army. In the night 


the escort had lost the road and stumbled upon 
the outpost of Alimad Shah whom his stars 
favoured, so that they imagined it to be a 
Maratha camp and became prisoners. The 
enormous treasure which fell into the hands of 
Ahmad Shah, was wholly distributed by him 
among the troops of Islam, which consisted of 
Indians and Afghans.— (To be continued .) 


MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRESS OP EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 

No. Y. 

(1) Transactions of the Eastern Section of 
the Russian Archaeological Society , Yol. I. Part 1. 

(a) A Chinese Paitsa , or Medal , found in 
the district of Minusinsk in Siberia , accompanied 
by a lithograph, by A, Pozdneiev. —About forty 
years ago a similar paitsa was obtained by General 
Rupert in Eastern Siberia. This one is of 
bronze. The inscriptions on it are as follows:— 
Obverse, in the old Chinese writing called Shuan, 
we have the words, “Token given by the Em¬ 
peror.” On the left side of this, “ Number 891,” 
of the character tyao. On the right, “ This must 
not be used outside the Capital.” Reverse, 
** Prom the office of the Imperial Cavalry. The 
guard following the Emperor is to wear this 
token suspended at his girdle. He who does not 
wear it is liable to the charge of high treason. 
He who borrows or lends it is equally guilty.” 
The writer of the paper then proceeds to shew 
that the “Number 891 of the character tyao ” 
would be equivalent to 300,891. He thinks that 
the present paitsa belongs to the period of the 
dynasty Yunan, and was given to a member of the 
Imperial Body-guard. By means of this token 
he had ingress and egress to and from the Imperial 
palaoe» in which the emperor lived secluded. The 
writer states that while living at Pekin he has 
seen men wearing tokens of this kind at their 
girdles. But how was it that this medal was 
found in the steppes among the Buriats of 
Siberia? Unquestionably, as the Chinese terms 
of the inscription shew, it does not belong to the 
present dynasty. M. Fosdneiev thinks it was 
the property of one of the attendants of some 
Mongolian Emperor, who had fled from Pekin 
into Siberia during some popular tumults. 

(b) The Very Reverend Bishop Porphyry on 

Georgian Antiquities, by A* Tzagareli .—The late 
Bishop was an enthusiastic collector of anti¬ 
quities, especially objects relating to the Greek 
Church and Christians of the 'Greek e.y. 

the Georgians. He visited Mount Athos, Jeru¬ 


salem and Sinai; and in the library of the 
monastery on Mount Sinai he found in 1850 a 
Georgian psalter on papyrus. The paper also 
contains a letter from this prelate to the author, 
written in the year 1883, giving a description 
of some very old Georgian icons . 

(c) Arabia/n narratives of the defeat of the 
Emperor Bomanus Biogenes by Alp-Arslan , by 
Baron V. Rosen. —In this article a translation is 
given of the account written by Ibn-al-Asir. 

(d) Introductory Remarks upon some Persian 
dialects , by V. ZhukovskL —On the way from 
Isfahan to Najaf&b&d one meets on the right and 
left with some picturesquely/ situated villages; 
Najtin, Partin, Zarfin, Kfikhfln, Liadfin, Sudfin, 
Ranfln, Khizifln, Parishfin, Banasbahn. * The 
three last are called collectively Seh-deh, i.e,, the 
Three Tillages.* Their inhabitants are engaged in 
industries connected with tobacco, wool, <fcc., and 
are an object of ridicule to other Persians on 
account of their coarse pronunciation and pro¬ 
vincialisms. Their dialect is so peculiar that 
the women, who rarely quit their villages, can 
hardly understand ordinary Persian. But a cog¬ 
nate dialect with the above-mentioned has been 
found by M. Zhukovski at Kashi—one of the 
72 villages scattered round Natanz (about 14 
farsdkhs or 85 versts from Isfahan), situated in 
the mountains. This dialect is a sort of cousin 
to that of the Three Tillages. Another dialect, 
that of KokhrfLd, resembles* that of Kashi very 
much, especially in the forms of the verbs. The 
writer has collected some songs in thin dialect. 
There is also another dialect spoken about RCl- 
dasht which belongs to the same group, hut 
it resembles that of the Seh-deh more than that 
of Kokhrdd or Kashi. One of the villagers from 
Rfldasht gave the author 900 lines of poetry in 
that dialect, written by four of their poets. He 
intends to publish this, and also a dictionary of 
the dialect, on his return to St. Petersburg. He 
has also an interesting story on the great famine 
in Persia, and is labouring at the folk-tales of the 
people. As yet, he has not been able to collect 
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any songs o£ the Seh-deh, but thinks there must be 
some preserved among the women, who are great 
singers. The editor (Baron Y. Rosen) adds some 
remarks, calling attention to the three manuscripts 
in the Ghir&n dialect preserved in the British 
Museum. He cites Dr. Rieu’s Catalogue and the 
valuable remarks which he has appended on the 
characteristics of that dialect. 

(e) Bemarks of F. Tysenhausen on the First 
Russian Embassy to Hirdt .—This was in the time 
of the Sultan AM Sayyid. The Persian histo¬ 
rian, * Abdu’r-Razz&q of Samarkand, mentions the 
ambassadors of the Russian * padishakh 9 (i.e. the 
Grand Duke Ivan III.), who came to AM Sayyid 
at Hirat in 869 A.H. = from 3rd Sept. (0. S.) 1464 
to 23rd Aug. (0. S.) 1465. A Persian embassy is 
mentioned in the travels of the merchant Anasta¬ 
sias Nikitin (edited by Sreznevski). 

(/) Archaeological Discoveries in the District 
of Semirechia, or District of the Seven Rivers (a 
name given by the Russians to the newly-acquired 
country near KAshghar.)—This is an account of 
a cemetery containing many graves of Nestorian 
Christians near the town of Pishpak. 

(p) Collection of materials for the Study of 
Ethnology , published by the Dashkov Ethnological 
Museum. Notices of the Misharl—ln this “ col¬ 
lection of materials” may be mentioned the 
following, all written by natives of the countries 
of which they treat:—B. H. Boyev, "On the 
Marriage Laws of the Bulgarians; Th. Y. 
Treuland, "Christening Customs among the 
LettsS. Y. Kokiev, “ Papers on the Mode of 
Life of the OssetsG. A. Hhalatianetz, “ General 
Sketch of Armenian Folk-Tales.” Lastly, the 
little work of E. Malov is devoted to the 
Musalm&n Tat&r inhabitants of the Russian 
Governments of Riazan, Tambov, Penza, Nishe- 
novgorod, Simbirsk, Saratov and Samara. 

(h) The Self-Instructor in the Sari Language , 
(The Sarts are a people of Turkistdn), by Z. A. 
Alekseiev.—The work is confused and a great 
deal of it taken np with needless disquisitions. It 
will not be useful to any one desiring to learn the 


language. , . 7 

(i) Transactions* of the Bussvan Imperial 
Geographical Society. Collection of notes on the 
Government of KntaXe.- Two important ^essays 

w._rt\ Shafranov’s “ Contributions to the 

geography of the Ancient Colchle£ (ii.) “D»- 
cription of a church at Mama-Tanmda, mth 


(i) Concerning Adam, according to the teach¬ 
ing of the Si He and that af the Q*rd* bemg ^ 
tocwwians of the Priest Brithymius MsJot 
a learned mulla.— Malor Hires at Kaan and 
appears to he a very earnest misdonpry among 


the Burroxmding TAtdrs. Baron Rosen, who writes 
the article, doubts whether the method employed 
by the worthy priest is altogether efficacious, aa 
he recommends the muila to betake himself to 


works on Arabic philology by Russians, whose 
authority the muUa would not recognise. To 
attack Mus&bn&as thoroughly, a knowledge of 
their dogmatic works is necessary and not only 
of the Qurdn. 

(2) Transactions of the Eastern Section of ike 
Bussian Archaeological Society , YoL L Part X . 

(a) A JSoard of Golden Dtndrs of the Pathdn 
Svltdns of India .—The original seat of the 
Bulgarians on the Volga, now represented by 
such towns aa Bulgara and Bili&ra, is still a 
great place for finding coins, especially after a 
period of heary rains, when they are washed up 
out of the sand. They are generally found 
isolated, but sometimes in hoards. The pre¬ 
sence of isolated coins may be explained either 
by accidental loss or by the ancient custom of 
scattering money among crowds. The coins gene¬ 
rally found have been copper or silver: gold have 
been exceedingly rare. This has resulted from the 
circumstance that in the oldest days of the trade of 
the Yolga-Bulgarians with Asia, silver money was 
alone employed. Bulgara (on the Volga), was a 
great depot of the trade with the East, whence 
goods were taken by merchant* from Novgorod 
to the coast of the Baltic and further. Dp to this 
t.fmA in Volga-Bulgaria, dtndrs of the P&thAn 
SultAns of India are the only gold coins which 
have been found. But they are so rare that the 


author of the article, M. A. Likhachev, declare* 
that during his thirty years' labour in collecting, 
up to the present year he has only got/oar. 

The first hoard erer found of Pa&ikn dtndrs 
was during the year 1884. Not far from the 
Tillage of Tenishevo is a little lake, very deep. 
Towards the end of May, in the year 1884, some 
little peasant children were playing on the bank of 
this lake. They found seven golden coins, five of 
which came into the possession of the author, and 
one was bought by a rich TAtAr of Eaasn* This 
Mtlikhachev tried to purchase from the TAt&r, 
hut was obliged to abandon his plan, as a fabu¬ 
lous v™*" was asked for it. He, however, took 
a copy of it- One was sold to a certain gentleman, 
who happened to be staying m the neighbourhood, 
and of this he was not able to take a copy. On 
looking at the six gold coina, he found that two of 
t h*™ were coined in the name of *Ainu*ddln 
Muhammad ShAh Sikandar As-sfat, who ruled 
from 695 to 1715 A.H. (=129^-1315 AJD.) The 
remaining four belong to the reign of H fofron u 
fT>qrf x* the son of Tugblaq SWh, is. the 
725—752 AJL (= 3325—1350 AJk) 
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Thus the dindrs belong to the Sultans of two 
separate dynasties, and are separated by a con¬ 
siderable space of time. 

(b) The Christian Cemetery near the town of 
Pishpak (in the district of the Seven Rivers) and 
the Valley of the ChU, by N. Pantusov. —A lot of 
gravestones have been found bere, although the 
cemetery has long been desecrated and ploughed 
up in parts. No traces of an enclosure are to be 
found, but there are perhaps re mains of a church 
in two mud walls still sta n d ing . The number of 
stones, as far as is yet ascertained, amounts to 611, 
but many are probably sunk in the earth and are 
overgrown with grass. Some of the tombstones 
have been sent to Russia. No traditions of the 
origin of the cemetery appear among the present 
natives of the country. There is also another 
cemetery of the same kind near the city of 
Tuqxn&q in the same district. Some of the 
graves in the Pishpak cemetery have been opened 
and skeletons found. 

(c) Introductory Remarks on the Syrian In¬ 
scriptions found as above in the district of 
Semirechia, by Dr . Chioolson,— For deciphering 
these the author had the following materials:— 
(1). Three inscriptions in their original form. 
The stones are deposited in the Hermitage at 
St. Petersburg. (2). Sixteen inscriptions copied by 
photography. (3)* Bight very poor copies, executed 
by people unacquainted with Syriac. The deci¬ 
pherment of the inscriptions was therefore very 
difficult. They are written in Syro-Nestorian 
letters, but the writer met with forms which he 
had never seen before. Moreover, he found two 
letters which do not belong to the Syriac 
alphabet, but these occurred in Turkish words, 
of which there are many. In these he was 
helped by the e mi nent Turkish scholar Redlov, 
The inscriptions are written round the repre¬ 
sentation of a Cross. Br. Chwolson then proceeds 
to go through the inscriptions:—(i f ) In the year 
1169 (=858 of the Saljftqi era). This is the grave 
of Mengkutenesh, a believer/ (ii.) In the year 
1222 (=911).) The little hoy Tekfn. (Tektn is 
a Turkish proper name, which is often met with), 
(iii) In the year 1578 ( «? 1267), that is, the 
hare (£.e. the year of the hare, the fourth year of 
Turkish cycle of twelye years). This is the grave 
of Sh&h Malik Periodevt (i. e, periodent^s, one 
who was sent round to visit the churches) son of 
Jivarjis (George) Alsum (This last word the 
author is unable to decipher; he t bi -" k a it is a 
proper name), (tv,) In the year 1600 (= 1289), 
year of the ox (is. 2nd year of the cycle). Jivarjis 
(George) the priest, superior of the church, illus¬ 
trious. (v.) In the year 1600 ( = 1289,) year 
of the ox. This is* the grave of the priest 


Maskhdt. (vi.) Year 1603 (=1292), year of the 
dragon (i.e. the fifth of the cycle of twelve 
years.) This is the grave of the maiden Turk, 
(vii.) In the year 1618 (1307); the year of the ram. 
This is the grave of Julia, an amiable woman, 
wife of the Chorepiscopus Jok h anan (John), 
(viii.) The year 1627 (1316), year of the eclipse, 
inTurkishthe dragon. This isthegrave of Shalih, 
a celebrated exeyetSs and preacher who made all 
the monasteries bright with his light, the son of 
the exegetis Peter. He was celebrated for bis 
wisdom: his voice was loud as a trumpet. May 
our God unite his illuminated soul with the saints 
and fathers; may all glory come to him.” (Upon 
this the author truly remarks that we can see 
that the stories of the Catholic Missionaries of 
the thirteenth century about the ignorance of 
the Nestorian priesthood are not true.) (ix.) In 
the year 1629 (1318), the 'year of the horse (the 
seventh of the cycle of twelve years). This is 
the grave of Kutluk Tirim, a believer, (x.) In the 
year 1635 (1324). This is the grave of La- 
kuida or Ehira, a believer, (xi.) In the year 
1638 (1327), the year of the hare, in Turkish 
puchin. This is the grave of Yuhanan A. . . . ki 
Akp&sh, son, of Tzaliva, the superior of the church, 
(xii.) In the year 1644 (1333); the year of the 
fowl, in Turkish tagaku. This is the grave of 
Sandayuk, the pupil of Patzak-tekin, of the 
young girl Mariam, the boy Puaava (tza)gu (P) 
Musurkgm, and Likta-atai (P). (xiii.) In the 
year 1645 (1334), the year of the mouse, in 
Turkish sitzkan. This is the grave of Sandar (P) 
Yukai. (xiv.) In the year 1649 (1338). This is 
the grave of the priest Nestoris (Nestor) the son 
of Mengkutenesh, a believer, (xv.) In the year 
1635 (P), in Turkish sitzkan (?) (i.e. year of the 
mouse, first of the cycle of twelve years.) This 
il the grave of the priest Toli-kutluk. (The 
Turkish proper name Toli-kutluk signifies ‘he 
whose path in life is prosperous’) (xvi.) This is 
the grave of the believer Kumush. [Kwmush 
= ( silver,’ and is here the name of a woman.) 
(xvii.) This is the grave of the youth Aimangu. 
(xviii.) This is the grave of Tolutan Kush- 
tanatz. (The last name, which ha** no meaning 
in Turltf, the writer thinks may be a Syriac 
transcription of Constaatia.) (xix.) The house 
of rest of Renting Jivarjis (George), (xx.) This 
is the grave of the priest Jivarjis (George) 
Kbi « . , a (P). (xxi.) This is the grave 
of Kutluk Sirior. (In the year 431 A.D. the 
teaching of the Nestorians was placed under 
anathema, and they took refuge in Syria and espe¬ 
cially in Persia. They had a celebrated school 
at Edessa, but it was closed in 489 by order of 
the Emperor Zeno.) 
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(d) Are Objects of Antiquity Fabricated in 
Central Asia ? by VeselovskL —The author thinks 
it improbable. The artisans are too ignorant 
and clumsy in their work, and the demand has 
not been great enough; nor does he think that 
it would be worth while for agents to bring fabri¬ 
cated antiquities from India to sell in Turkist&n. 

( e ) Note by Tysenhausen on the Masjid 
(Mosque) of 9 AU Shdh at Tabriz. —He gives an 
extract from the chronicle of Badru’ddin Al-’Aini, 
dated 855 AH. ( = 1451 A.D.) which is known 
under the name of the Chain of Pearls . Among 
the celebrities who died in 724 A.H. (■= 1324 A.D.) 
it commemorates the death of T&jtl’ddln AbUT- 
Hasan ’All Shah of Tabriz, who was wazir to 
the Hul&kft Sultan Ultaj (? TJljait) and his son 
the Sultan Abft Sa’id. In the obituary notice 
of this official, remarkable among other things for 
not being able to read or write and for being the 
only one out of fourteen Hnl&kd wazirs who died 
a natural death, there is a short account of the 
great mosque erected by ’All Shfih in his native 
town Tabiiz. 

(/) A Hoard of Money found in the Govern¬ 
ment of Tula t by Tysenhausen. —The author says 
that Prince S. S. Abamelek Lazarev had showp. 
him a hoard of T&t&r coins of the eighth century 
AH., the fourteenth of our era, found in the year 
1884 on his estate Krapivinka in the Government 
of Tula. The hoard was in a copper cup slightly 
silvered, and covered with a lid, and consisted of 
148 silver coins. The greater part were coins 
of Tuqtamish (733-792 AH.) struck among the 
Horde at the towns Eotm ( — Solchana), Azaka, 
J ulist&n, New Sarai and Khazma. There are three 
coins of TTzbaq, one struck at Sar&iin the year 722; 
ten coins of Birdibaq (759—760) struck at 
Julist&n; three coins of Birdibaq(759—760), struck 
at Julistdn ; two coins of * Abdu’llah, one of which 
bears no date; and another struck among the 
Horde in the year 1770; one coin of PaulAd. Kh&n, 
without year or name of the mint; one coin of 
ATubammad Khan, without date, struck among 
the Horde; one Chughatai coin with the names 
of Suyurgatmish and Timtlr struck at Saxnar- 
qand in the year 784, and finally 46 mutations of 
tiie coins of the Golden Horde. 

(g) Archaeological Discoveries in the District 
of the Seven Divers. An account of some stone 
idols found by Dr . Poyarkov near Tuqmdq, in the 
Semvrechia (near Pishpak, already mentioned.) 
They are eight in number, and were found near 
some kurgwns. Three of them are represented with 
cups in their hands. They are of very rude work¬ 
manship. To what people these carvings are to 
be assigned is as yet unknown. They certainly 
already used arms, as one of the figures wears a 


sword. The custom of placing stone figures near 
graves is connected with the ancient worship 
of ancestors, and the burying of their like¬ 
nesses in the earth. In the interior of Russia, 
similar stone figures have been found buried in 
hurgdns. 

(h) A Chinese Gun, preserved in the ArtiUery 
Museum of St. Petersburg , by A . Pozdneiev .— 
Pifteen years ago a small gun was removed to St. 
Petersburg from Orenburg along with some 
other weapons. Various accounts are given of 
its origin; it is generally called the gun of 
Bukhara, but the author goes on to show that it 
is really Chinese. The metal is iron, covered 
over with copper. He then proceeds to translate 
the inscriptions on it:—‘‘The manifestation of 
what is warlike. The character Shen No. 8, the 
great, wonderful gun. On a lucky morning of the 
7th moon of the 23rd year of the reign of Tzian Inn 
the artisan Ho-chan of the family of Shfi, made 
this—the great, wonderful gun. On a Incky day 
of the ninth moon of the 28th year of the reign 
of Dao-huan, the artisan Tian-sin of the family 
U repaired it anew.” The author then explains 
the custom of giving titles to guns in China, 
and gives an account of a weapon preserved at 
Pekin, richly decorated, which has a title; having 
been used to resist the attack of some rebels in 
1814. The gun here discussed was cast in 1759, 
and was repaired in 1849, the repairing probably 
being the coat of copper. Up to the middle 
of the present century there were only two 
places in China were guns were cast, Pekin and 
Mukden. 

(i) The First Period of Chinese iLisbory 
(to the time of the Emperor Tzin-shi-khwan-di), 
by Sergius Georgievskii 1885.—This is a long and 
learned critique by Poedneiev. The book is the 
first attempt at a History of China in Russian. 
The author has divided his work into six chapters ; 
in the first four he gives a history of China to 
the times of Tzxn-sM-khwan-di, and in the two 
last he makes us acquainted with the character of 
Chinese historical authorities, and finally oom- 
municates his own views on the development of 
the inner life of the old Chinese people. The 
work is too condensed and without system, but 
is better than any which has been, written in 
other languages, e.g. by Gutslaff, among ourselves. 
He is too dogmatic (illustrated by examples). He 
ought to have divided his history into two parts, 
—(a) legendary, from .the beginning of the world 
to the dynasty of Shfi; (5) historical, from the 
dynasty of Shd to Trin-slri-khwan-di. 

(J) A Rnsso-Kdmuck Dictionary, compiled 
by order of the CKuf Curator of the Kalmuck 
people. Astralchdn. 1885. This work*— lays the 
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reviewer, M. A. Pozdneiev,—is probably compiled 
by some Qalm&q serving as interpreter in the 
Bureau for the Protection of the Qalmaqs 
at Astrakhan, a man of limited European 
education. The dictionary is not arranged alpha¬ 
betically. The orthography is confused and 
indeed hag never been settled since 1771> when 
the Qalm&qs, who fled from the Russian territory, 
took with them all the most important documents 
of Qalm4q literature. The article goes into 
many minute details, and gives instances of 
Russian words borrowed by Qalm&qs. 

(jfc) The Works of Innokentii, Metropolitan of 
Moscow i Book I. Very important as illustrating 
the doings of the Russians in Asia. 

(Z) The Siberian 'Miscellany . A Supplement 
to the " Oriental Review/ 9 Book I., 1886.—The 
Editors of the “ Oriental Review” have published 
this excellent work to inform Russians accurate¬ 
ly about the vast Russian possessions in the 
East. The book winds up with an excellent 
bibliography of works on Siberia. 

(m) Turkistdn.—A Geological and Orographic 
cal Description from materials gathered in travels 
from 1874 to 1886, by L V. Mushketov . Vol. I. 
In the first part we have a useful historical sum¬ 
mary of works on Turkist&n, from the most 
ancient times to the year 1884. Many valuable 
antiquarian details are added, such as accounts 
of a stay at Samarqand. 

(») Transactions of the Eastern-Siberian 
Section of the Russian Imperial Geographical 
Society, 1884. IrkustJc, Vol. XV.—Contains among 
other things a fblk-tale of the Yakuts, Yurtmg- 
Yolim, in a translation to which notes are added. 
Both the tale itself and the notes furnish rich 
materials for the linguist, the ethnographer, and 
the student of folk-tales. VoL XVI. of the same 
work contains some curious descriptions of 
Chinese towns. 

(8). 'Transactions of the Eastern Section of the 
Imperial Russian Oriental Society . Vol. I. Paiii HI. 

(a). Meeting , 27 th May, 1886.—N. I. Veselovki 
reported on the kurgdns of the tribes of Central 
Asia which were either used as graves or places 
of habitation. Among the natives they go by the 
name of Min Tepe or The Thousand Hills. 
They are of all shapes. Baron Tysenhausen 'com¬ 
municated an account of a Georgian monastery 
of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem, found by hfm 
in Al-Xalkashandi, an Arabian writer. It was 
for a time turned by (he Arabian Musalm&ns into 
a mosque, but it was afterwards given back to the 
Georgians. Tothis,A.A.Tzagareliaddedtlmtthis 
monastery was now a Greek ecclesiastical seminary 
and that it contained about 100 Georgian MSS. 
Ba«ai V. R. Rosen called attention to informa¬ 


tion found in the second volume of the Report 
of the Congress of Orientalists at Leyden, that 
(to all appearances) the fabrication of Eastern 
antiquities had begun at Damascus, and was 
carried on a great deal by Jews. 

(5). Meeting, 6th September , 1886.—V. M. 
Uspenski, the Consul at Kulja, had sent twelve 
coins—some silver and some copper. They were 
referred to Baron Tysenhausen, who pronounced 
them of great value. With their help he was 
able to decipher the inscriptions on some eastern 
coins, which the late celebrated Erahn could 
not read. They belonged to ’ the Chughatais. 
The most curious is one with an inscription in 
Uighur 4 containing a part of the name .... 
malyk. N. I. Veselovski communicated the in¬ 
telligence that at Pishpak, near the hot spring of 
Rasant, are some inscriptions on the rocks, which 
no one can read. Moreover he was told at K6kan 
that there was a certain figure of a woman cut in 
stone, and that the Qalmaqs anoint it with oil. 
Baron. V. R. Rosen reported that Father Nikolai, 
formerly a member of the mission to Pekin, had 
brought with him an essay by Father Palladii 
entitled, " An analysis of Chinese works on 
Muhammadanism,” which contained a survey of 
Chinese Muhammadan literature from the seven¬ 
teenth to the present 1 century. 

(c) Essay by N. Veselovski on bdzbands.—The 
Musalm&n is very fond of amulets, as a charm 
against death and disease. The demons have 
then no power against him and he is proof 
against deadly weapons, wild beasts,. Ac. He 
likes having a great roll of charms and prayers 
written on a roll which he carries in a leather 
case and calls bdzband —more correctly bdz&band, 
—meaning ‘armlet/ although it is generally 
fastened to the neck. Short prayers are 
sometimes sewn into the clothes. The writer 
had one shewn him at Samarqand, remarkable 
from the circumstance that besides the prayers 
it contained descriptions of their specific virtues. 
He was told by the natives that in a book 
called Daltlu'l-khairdt i.e. "Guide to Beneficial 
Actions,” various prayers were included with ex¬ 
planations of their importance and value. Baron 
Rosen thinks this must be At-Tuzfilt, many 
times published in the East, of which Fliigel has 
written. The introduction to the prayers in 
the case of this bdzband is written in the T&jik 
dialect, the prayers in Arabic. The name of a 
former owner has been rubbed out and the inscrip- 
tion still remaining says,—"this bdzband 
belonged to Yflsaf Be, son of Birda Aksakal> 
He then gives the text of the Introduction, 
which he thinks a good specimen of the Tajik 
dialect, and a translation. 
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(<£). Contributions io the History of the Dene- coi 
lopment of Buddhism in, the Country beyond rit 
Lake Baikal [Zabakailskij, by A. Boedneieo.^- dla 
Pozdneiev remarks 'that he had put into his rn 
hands, while in the country, a little packet of th 
papers written in the language of the Buriats, ur 
At first they appeared of hut little importance, be 
except that he naturally preserved everything in th 
Buriat writing, but on arranging the papers he a: 
found that they threw great light upon-Buriat jj 
life, and especially the development of Buddhism tl 
among them. In order to explain matters, he gives aj 
a .tight sketch of the development of Buddhism h 
among this people from the earliest times, g 
When it was first introduced it is hard to say: t 
the Russians only became acquainted with the t 
Buriat steppes by means of the Cossacks about 
1648; i. e. the first half century after Buddhism j 
became the dominant faith in Rbalkha . The J 
Nomads then dwelling in Zabaiailia were called 
qhmgOses and professed the Sh aman belief < 
The Buriats in their chronicles say that when they j 
settled in the country they professed Shamanism. , 

In the earlier period, even if Buddhism was known 
to them it had hut little influence. The first great , 
development was about 1712 when 150 Idmas 
came from Tibet. They gained much influence 
over the nations by their medical skill Count 
did a great' deal some time before 
1741 to pnt Buddhism on a regular footing among 
them, and placed under the protection of toe 
Russian law, Buddhism rapidly increased. In 
1767 the chief Uma was presented to toe 
Empress Catherine at Moscow, and from her 
received a yearly pension of fifty roubles, anda 
eold medal. La 1772 among the Bunate .there 
were 617 Idmas, Towards the close of th* 
tury many temples and monasteries were built, 
3 these increased to a great extent in the 
first 20 years of this century. The Russmne than 
began to limit their number, thinking that they 
would he a heavy burden to the country. Th* 
Emperor Nioholas made many efforts, in this 
direction, and the first of these doummte.» ] 
a prayer of the Bnriats complaining to one 
of 1 toe* Mongolian hhMche of them, ****££ 
condition in being deprived of sc many 
idmas. The Russian Officials were m 
ignorant of the rites and ceremonies of Bud^OT 
that it was possible for the Buriats to 
upon them with regard to their temples to, w 
aTto conceal their use. The appearance of the 
clergy among them, who shaved their heads and 
w3a^3i« dress, could not so ew^y he 
hidden, asthe upper eodemnsg w* 

• vdlow and the inferior in red, T? 

difficulty, the BuiiatB directed thohr ^ioefes 


confine their hair under a comb; and a* the majo¬ 
rity of their priests were naturally of the lower 
class they persuaded the Russian governor that 
red was the national dress of the country. After 
this the Buriats seem to have been for some time 
unmolested and much intercourse took place 
between them and their brother Mongolians in 
the Chinese territory. Another document gives 
an account of relations between the Buriats and 

I ^anfchuria. The last is written on yellow satin— 

3 sacred colour. Another letter solicits assist- 
ce in building a temple. We find Buriats 
lping Mongolians for this purpose and Mon- 
Buriats. The article winds up with the 
anslation of an interesting letter from a Buriat 
a friend in Tibet, 

(e). Arabian accounts of the Defeat of Romano* 
iogenes by Alp-Arelan. Part JZ. by Barm V. 
osen. 

The secretary of SalAbu’ddin, ImsWddto 
f Isfahan, belongs to the rhetorical school of 
rabian writers. He groups factB well together 
ad has an elegant style. Unfortunately moat of 
he Arab historians only affected conceits, exag¬ 
erated metaphors, Ac. In spite of this, many of 
hem, especially when they narrate contemporary 
vents, are invaluable ; a*. the well-known history 
f Mahmftd of Ghazni, compiled 

>T Al-Utbi, the history of the taking of 
rerusalem by Saladm (SaUfcu’ddin) the h»- 
»ry of the Saljflqs by Ima’du’ddiiu The 
pas written in a style too lofty for the Arabs 
•hemselves, and therefore a certain Al-Batt ibu 
AI-BudSrt Al-IsfahM undertook to 
edit it in a plaiuer rfyl*. This reoenrion hem 
oome down to ueintw°MSS. toefirttp«wwT 

intheBodlriaaandthoeeotmdmtheBailMtWqw 

Rationale at Paris. The text ia now b^god^ 

at Leyden by Dr. Houtema. I»*'dada£n oom- 

poaec^hk hietory iu S78 ««« * *“?* 

xre>Ar 575 beginning with the reign of 
7 BUUk *72 (1079-1080). 
tdl ns of toe source whence he has taken 
account of the defeat of the Romans. _ 

Aitoeendof 

Th«e coutrin toe i»tomg 
In of mwknO Buddhism- 


manuscript ** sod 
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(d). Contributions to the History of the Dene- « 
lopment of Buddhism in the Country beyond ri 
Lake Baikal [Zabakailski], by A. Pozdiieiev.— d 
Pozdneiev remarks ' that he had put into his rt 
hands, while in the country, a little packet of tl 
papers written in the language of the Buriats, u 
At first they appeared of hut little importance, b 
except that he naturally preserved everything in t 
Buriat writing, but on arranging the papers he a 
found that they threw great light upon-Buriat j 
life, and especially the development of Buddhism t 
among them. In order to explain matters, he gives t 
a slight sketch of the development of Buddhism 1 
among this people from the earliest times, j 
When it was first introduced it is hard to Bay: i 
the Russians only became acquainted with the i 
Buriat steppes by means of the Cossacks about 
1648; i. e. the first half century after Buddhism . 
became the dominant faith in Ebalkha . The . 
Nomads then dwelling in Zabakailia were called 
■PungCises and professed the Shaman belief 
The Buriats in their chronicles say that when they 
settled in the country they professed Shamanism. 

Tn the earlier period, even if Buddhism was known 
to them it had but little influence. The first great 
development was about 1712 when 150 Umas 
„qtti a from Tibet. They gained much influence 
over the nations by their medical skill Count 
T>. ag nvin H ki did a great- deal some time before 
1741 to put Buddhism on a regular footing among 
them, and placed under the protection of the 
Russian law, Buddhism rapidly increased. In 
1767 the chief Uma was presented to the 
Empress Catherine at Moscow, and from her 
received a yearly pension of fifty roubles, and a 
gold medal. In 1772 among the Buriats there 
were 617 Umas. Towards the dose of the oen- 
tnry many temples and monasteries were built, 
aid these increased to a great extent m the 
first 20 years of this century. The Russians then 
began to limit their number, thinking that they 
would be a heavy burden to the country. Ta& j 
Emperor Nicholas made many efforts. in this 
direction, and the first of these documents is 
a prayer of the Buriats complaining to one 
of the Mongolian khutukhs of their, miserable 
condition in being deprived of sc many of their 
idmas. The Russian Officials were in * 

ignorant of the rites and ceremonies of Buddhism 
that it was possible for the Boriate to play tooks 
upon them with regard to their temples » 
as to conceal their use. The appearance of the 
clergy among them, who shaved their head* and 
wore a peculiar dress, could not so U 

ludden, a-thenppereode^^^ m 

- yellow and the inferior re & 

dxBkrdbj, the Buriats directed their jrifeets 


confine their hair raider a comb; and as the majo¬ 
rity of their priests were naturally of the lower 
class they persuaded the Russian governor that 
red was the national dress of the country. After 
this the Buriats seem to have been for some time 
unmolested and much intercourse took {dace 
between them and their brother Mongolians in 
the Chinese territory. Another document gives 
an account of relations between the Barista and 
Manchuria. The last is written on yellow satin— 
the sacred colour. Another letter solicits assist¬ 
ance in building a temple. We find Bnnats 
helping Mongolians for this purpose and Mon¬ 
golians Buriats. The article winds up with the 
translation of an interesting letter from a Buriat 
to a friend in Tibet. 

(«). Arabian accounts of the Defeat of Roman** 
Diogenes by Alp-Arslan. Part II . by Boron F. 

. Rosen, 

The secretary of Sal&buMdin, Ima’du’ddin 
of Isfah&n, belongs to the rhetorical school of 
Arabian writers. He groups facts well together 
n-nfl has an elegant style. Unfortunately meet of 
the Arab historians only affected conceits, exag¬ 
gerated metaphors, &c. In spite of this, many of 
them, especially when they narrate contemporary 
events, are invaluable \ e>g* the well-known history 
of Mahmfid of Ghasni, Tdrikh-i-Yamtn*, compiled 
by Al-Utbi, the history of the taking of 
Jerusalem by Saladin (Sal&u’ddtn) and the his¬ 
tory of the Saljdqs by Ima’du’ddin. The latter 
to s written in a style too lofty for the Arabs 
themselves, and therefore a certain Al-Pat3j. iba 
Muhammad Al-Bud&ri Al-Isfah&nt undertook to 
edit it in a plainer style. Ttas recension has 
come down to us m two MSS. the first preserved 
in the Bodleian and the second in the WMaMqpe 
Nationals at Paris. The test is now being edited 
> at Leyden by Ur. Houtema. com- 

t posed bis hMory in 879 ^ *e 

r year 575, beginning with the rea ^ 1 ° f llUb ^ 
s BhAh, A a- 472 (1079-1086). Ima’du ddte toes not 
i tell us of the source wbrnwe he ha* taken his 
s »oouut of the defeat of tie Romans- 
e (% A Buddhist Soared Bormrda, ^ 

e At the end of numuscripte we often find* 

r mSanskrit or Pill! Thesewntsin the tesdw« 
n time of «x»*t Buddhism. 

» grveu in Sanskrit with noti*. »» *£•*“* 

» manuscript in the 

i* mentioned by BentaS m h» *T 

id sooth* mswascr^b «* 

i 

bo . skandt* % Baron Tystnkmmm 
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the large Arabic Encyclopaedia of Shah&bu’ddin 
(1418), is to be found the follow¬ 
ing 1 interesting account of the relations between 
the Sultans and Georgia in the four¬ 

teenth century and of the relations of the latter 
country witfthe Khul&qfts at that time ru li n g 
in Persia. There are also details concerning 
the Georgian monastery of the Holy Cross at 
Jerusalem. 

(hy. Nestorian Inscriptions from Sevnirechia, 
continued by D. Chwulson. 

No. (xxiii). In the year 1584 (1273). This is 
the grave of Periodeut6s Patzermangn, a humble 
believer. No. (rriv). In the year 1607 (1296) j 
according to the Turks the year of the ape (i.e. 
the Tii-nth year of the cycle of twelve years). 
This is the grave of the young girl Mariam (Mary) 
No. (xxv). In the year 1624 (1313): that is the 
year of the ox (second year of the cycle of twelve 
years). This is the grave of the priest Rating. 
No. (xxvi). In, the year 1642 (1331); this is the 
year of the ram (the fourth of the cycle of 12 
years) in Turkish kui. This is the grave of the 
priest Sergis (Sergius). No. (xxvii). This is the 
grave of the young man Kutlug-Terim. No. 
(xxviii). This is the grave of the young man 
Alexander. (In inscription xiv. Prof. Noldeke 
conjectures rightly that the words signifyhe | 
died of the plague. 

(*).t The discovery of coins at Ktdja, by Baron 
Tysenhausen. The Chughatai coins, relating to 
the years 650-723 A.H. («1252—1323 A.D.),beiong 
to the dase of the rarest and most interesting. 
They also help to explain two silver coins which 
the late Academician Dorn considered incapable 
of being deciphered, though Frahn already con¬ 
jectured that one of them was Chughatai. The 
summer residence of the Chughatai Kh&ns was the 
townAltalik, as is well known, and therefore reads 
the inscription ‘Belonging to Altalik.* Three 
oopper coins sent by M. TJspenski confirm tins 
explanation, on which we read * this coin was 
strode at ATtalik,* said a luge silver coin with 
inscription in Uighur, where the letters .. . 
medSb maybe dearly read. This last coin is the 
only one of its land known as far as the writer’s 
experience goes, and serves as a fresh proof that 
the Ulgbnr language was used by the Mongol 
Kh l6> of the time net only for diplomatic 
oomspoodepoe and the most important official 
papers, bet also fire the coining of money. 

Cl a im Mirrors, found in ifc* City qf 
*h & In 1885 N. N. 

Ptfbmor, aent three circular pieces of metal 
IwmdinthetownafKulja. Mirror No. 1 ismade 
C* brass. To iiii attached a fastening, by which 


apparently it is to be hung up. On this fastening 
are four Chinese characters, which signify “ the 
birds Lonan and Fyn singing harmoniously.” 
The Lonan is a mythical bird, the appearance of 
which betokens happiness. According to Chinese 
belief these birds always fly in pairs, and thus in 
Chinese literature they are represented as insepa¬ 
rable. The Fyn denotes the female. The two 
together form among the Chinese the emblem 
of conj agal happiness. This Mirror was probably 
either a marriage gift or was included in the 
bride’s dower. The writer has seen similar mirrors 
fastened on the doors of houses where marriages 
were being prepared. Mirror No. 2 is of the 
same description as the first, but a little smaller, 
with the following inscription,—“for long years 
never separated.” This mirror in all probability is 
one of the customary presents offered among the 
Chinese to some old man on his seventieth or 
ninetieth birth-day. Mirror No. 3 has no inscrip¬ 
tion on it, but a representation of two dragon? 
playing with the moon. The writer remembere 
to have seen something of the kind in China offered 
as a gift in congratulation of long life. 

(kV Newly discovered MS, of Ibn-Khtvrdddbih, 
by Baron Bosen . Only one manuscript was known 
up to the present time of ‘the adventures 
and countries of Ibn-lEhurd&dbilx.’ This was 
preserved at Oxford and translated by Barbier de 
Meinard in 1865. A better MS. was found by 
Count Landberg in Egypt. This he has since 
presented to the Imperial Library of Yienna, and 
it will soon be edited by Dr. de Goeje of Leyden. 

\l). On Nalivhin’s Short History of the 
Khanate of KoTcan, by V, B[o8enJ\ —Y. Na!ivkin r 
a teacher in the school at Tashkand well ac¬ 
quainted with the native language, has produced 
a useful hook, though in some respects it is a dis¬ 
appointing one. Only in the present century have 
any native historical writers appeared in Kofcan. 
The history is almost an uninterrupted series of 
wars. 

(w). Tysenhausen on Jacob’s —(a) Der Bernstein 
bei den Arabs in des MittelaUers, —(6) Welche 
Handelsartikel bezogen die Araher (?) des Mittel- 
alters, aus den Nordisch-baltischen Ldndem? 
Leipzig 1886.—On the relations between the East 
and North-Eastern Europe from the seventh to 
the twelfth Centuries, as shewn by the discovery 
of coins &c», hut in the strict sense of the term 
not carried on only by Arabians. Dr. Jacob 
gives a Hst of objects brought from Russia to 
the East (gathered from the works of Arabian 
writers) such as male and female slaves, mammoth- 
tusks, homed cattle, firs of foxes, sables, ermines, 
martins, polecats, squirrels, otters, beavers and 
hares, isingl a ss, honey, wax, &Q. Dr. Jacob does 
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not think that much amber came from Samlond 1 a kind gong.. Ti/,' yih-Viu ib^apiluV* a r.-n, 
as few Kufic coins are found there. Saveliev has j prayinj to Allah that will j r v-jt k:-s 
an opposite opinion on this point. The reviewer i worshipper* fr >m mUfortun*^ and o >n* jri 

dhsojistv, and on the completion of tht; w.'ivriihv, 
he cries out in hia miserable Arabi.*,—a l'£U*r?ag<' 


wonders that no special name has come down m 
Russia for these KufLc coins (dirhams), perhaps 
they are meant by the word nogata used in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, corrupted 
possibly from the Arabic naqd. 

(n). V. R[o*en.] Compendium libri Kitdbi 
al-Bolddn auctore Ibn-akFakih al-Hamadhdn 
quod edidit indicibus et glossario instruxit AT. J. 
de Goeje, Leyden , 1885. (Bibliotheca Geographic*)- 
rum Arabicorum.) —Ibn-al-Fakth-al-HAmad&nl 
wrote at the end of the 3rd century of the hijra 
(about 290: A.D. 903) * a book of countries.* 
This has not come down, but abbreviations of it 
have. One of these was by AbUl-Hasan-’Ali- 
ibn-Ja’fkr-ash-Shaiz&rl compiled at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century A. H. (about 1028J, and 
this is published by De Goeje in 5 vole. The 
work is a very rambling one, hut very valuable, 
giving important accounts of the literature and 
manners of the period. The article winds up with 
a list of the contents of the work. It is full of 
anecdotes, proverbs, tales, &c. 

W. R. Mobfill. 


PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 

No. 6. 

(1) Oesterreichisohe Monatsschrift fur den 
Orient i 15th August, 1886.—The number opens 
with an important paper on the Spanish troubles 
on the Rio Grande of Mindanao, one of the 
Philippine Islands. The author is Prof. F. Blu- 
mentrite. The following extract, referring to the 
manners and customs of the Moros, or Musal- 
m&ns, of Mindanao, may be found interesting:— 
“ They call their Raxnaz&n Sambayang, and it 
lasts seven days, during which time they only eat 
onoe in the twenty-four hours,—at midnight. The 
Sambayang is celebrated in the langd, a kind of 
shed which serves them as mosque. Anyone 
who can read and write is called pandiia, and 
officiates as a preacher. The priest proper bears 
the title of sarip, and the teacher of the pandita 
is named guru . After the conclusion of the 
Sambayang, a great purificatory bathing-ceremony 
occurs, which is followed by afeast at whichponicwa 
and sindo (two dishes of soup strongly enriched 
with cocoanut oil) play a prominent part. They 
baptize their children with water, murmuring 
prayers the while, after which follows a baptismal 
feast. At the nine-days 9 sacrificial feast the flock 
of Believers is called together by the agung 

1 B^sm/CUabi-rralimdn^ in the name of God, 

the Merciful and Compassionate. 


which the Mindanao priests literally br-:tk ujv.»n 
the wheel— -bismll-la herrac-man-kerra h>ut. 1 H»* 
then throws the head of the fowl under a fire¬ 
brand on a little altur, while the congregati m 
remains engaged in prayer. They have adapted 
a great number of their other habits and 
customs from th*> heathen tribes of the interior 
(the Moros of the Gulf of Divao, especially th»* 
Manday&s}* including their marriage customs 
and the auguries with the Hm6co or Ihruron, 
wood-pigeon, phabotreron brevirosiris, Sehadtn- 
bergh On the other hand, they reckon their time 
not by nights, but by days. The days of tb^ 
week they call thus: Monday sapto, Tuesday ahut, 
Wednesday ismn ,Thursday surasa, Friday arobaja. 
Saturday cammis, and Sunday, diammat."* 

A paper by F. Kallenberg, Jun., on the Trade 
of Corea(that politischer Tummelplati or wrestling 
ground of nations, as the author calls it) follows* 
The article hardly comes within the province of 
the Indian Antiquary . The two principal articles 
of export are gold and chimeng root (Aralia 
quinquefolia\ a medicine in great repute amongst 
the Chinese. The essay concludes with an interest¬ 
ing note on Oorean Coinage. 

Prof. Dr. Rein follows with a review on Ander¬ 
son’s Pictorial Arts of Japan, after which comes 
a review by Alfred Kirchhof on a work on the 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands written by Carl 
Hager (Leipzig, 1886). Both reviews are favour¬ 
able. 

Amongst the miscellanea may be mentioned 
a description of a series of models of the old 
Jewish Temples in Palestine. They have been 
made by the well-known Baurath C, Schick in 
Jerusalem, and are the result of long studies 
on the spot. Prof. Dr. J. Rein contributes a valu¬ 
able article on two species of rice. Among the 
many kinds of rice in the oldest tracts in which it 
is cultivated—the monsoon countries of Eastern 
Asia, the Hill rice (Oryx* mtmicma, Lour.) and 
the Gluten rioe (0. glutinosa, Rumph) are most 
worthy of notice. The one, because it prefers a 
drier soil, and comes to maturity in a shorter 
time, and the other because its flour gives an 
extremely elastic glutinous dough, like that of 
the most glutinous wheat-flour. Gluten rice is 
called by the Japanese w ochi-geme, m China *o 
and by the Malays paint. The Japanese name 
refers to the small cakes (mocfci), which they 


* The spefliag tfcre«fhfiwfc is 

the original, eaa the translator is not responsible tor it. 
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from the dough and fill with, 'a mixture of 
brown sugar and bean-flou*. 

The miscellanea conclude with notices of Port 
Lazarev, translated from the London and China 
Telegraph, and of two new Chinese newspapers, 
translated from the North China Herald . 

The book-notices commence with a paper 
by Dr. Joh. JSanusz, the well-known Armenian 
Scholar. He deals with three works, viz .:— 

(1) A Nazal Ormenyek Vezetek-is Keresztneve 
(The Family and Baptismal Names of the 
Hungarian Armenians), by Szongott Kristof. 
Szamosuj virth, 1884. 

(2) Essays on Armenian Folklore, By Wilhelm 
Berger, Koloezvar. London, Triibner and Co. 

(3) Tableau succinct de Vhistoire eh de la lite¬ 
rature ArmSnienne . Venice, 1883. 

With regard to the first work the writer says: 

“ Hungarian Armenian is still as little,known to 
philology as all other Armenian dialects. Hence 
we must welcome this work as giving useful 
materials, though it must be used with the 
greatest caution, owing to its being written in 
Hungarian. Amongst other things, a study of the 
book shows that Hungarian Armenian in its 
laws of sound belongs to the West Armenian 
dialects; at least the previously known changes 
of tenues into medics and of sonant con¬ 
sonants into non-sonant ones appear to be j 
regularly carried out in all cases. With Polish 
Armenian this dialect h as tM« in common, that 
the vowel e frequently weakens a preceding con¬ 
sonant, especially in final syllables; eg., 6ev, j 
'black/ myedz 'great/ Garabyed (Karapiet). The 
other two works are said to disappoint the 
expectations raised by their titles. The first con¬ 
tains nine short specimens of Turkish Armenian, 
and some verses in honour of the natirmfll poet 
Nalbandiaa. It is given in a bad German tran¬ 
scription, with translations in the <w Tnft language, 
and some superfluous notes. The other work is a 
lecture read in the Armenian Meohitarist College 
at Paris in the year1859, and possesses smallvalue. * 

Dr* Moriz Winternits reviews an essay on the 
Kafindr recension of the PanchdMkd by Dr. W. 
Solf (Kiel, C. P. Haeseler, 1886, pp. xrvi. 34). 
The author of the essay deals with three recen T 
sionaof this popular work: the first, the Bengali 
recension of Bohlen, the second the South Indian 
wnunsnon of A nd, and the third, the northern 
tffcoensSon, discovered by Bfihler in a manuscript 
found m Kh&nir, and described by him in. his 
NetaHed Report. Dr. Solf is of opinion ^bn.+. th fa 
decides finally that, the author ,of the 
work is BiThaaj a , and that it is the best text of 
the Pa&chdJ&d. Although the writer ofthere- 
riew differ* from Dr. Solf as to the translation of 


certain passages, he reports that, as an essay on 
textual criticism, his work is excellent. 

M. Th. Houtsma, of Leyden, reviews Baron 
Victor Boson's Catalogue of Persian manu¬ 
scripts at St. Petersburg ( Collection scientifiques 
de VInstitut des Longues Orientates du Ministbre 
des Affaires Jiltrangbres, UJ. Manuscrits person, 
decrits par le Baron Victor Rosen. 8. Peters - 
bowrg, 1886, IV. 369 pp.) The writer considers 
I that, though the number of MSS. is small, the 
collection of the Institute of Oriental Languages 
compares well with its sister collections in the 
value of its contents. There are, it is true, few 
new MSS., most of the Russian discoveries in this 
direction being deposited in the Imperial Library, 
but the collection is peculiarly rich in illustrated 
and illuminated kalligraphs. The gem of the whole 
is the autograph copy of JAml’s collected poems 
(No, 80). Especial attention is drawn to Baron 
Rosen’s notes on the Pseudo Hfifiz-i-Abrd (No. 7), 
Sa’di's Kulliyat (No. 43), and J&mi’s Dtvdn 
(No. 80). 

The number concludes with a note by Dr. H. 
Muller on two new Inscriptions at Van,described 
by Prof. Sayce. One of these Dr. Muller con¬ 
siders a forgery, and he criticizes Prof. Sayce’s 
reading of the other; He concludes with an 
interpretation of his own of another short Van 
inscription. 

(2) 15 th Sept . 1886.—The number opens with 
an account of the microscopic investigation 
of the paper found at Al-PayUm. It is the 
oldest rag paper known to man. As,^no doubt, 
the whole question of the Fayflin MSS. will be 
dealt with separately in the Indian Antiquary, 
I do not give a reswme of the contents of thin 
paper, which forms a portion of the Festival 
number of the Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung 
der Papyrus JErzherzog Rainer, presented to 
members of "the Vienna Congress. 

The next paper (by Friedrich von Hellwald) 
deals with Alexander Hosie’s travels in South- 
Western China as described in the last (article 
published Sept. 1886) number of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London. As 
these proceedings are in English, and readily 
available, J do not repeat their contents here. 

Dr. Ph. Paulitschke contributes a most intereBt- 
< ing account of the travels of the Italian explorer 
Cecohiin Ethiopia. It is founded on “ Da Zeila 
aUe frontiere del Caff a, Viaggi di Antonio Cecchi, 
pubbUcati a cwra e spese delta Society Geograficcc 
Italiana .[From Zeila to the frontiers of CafEa. 
Travels of Antonio Cecchi, published by the 
Geographical Society of Italy], 2 vols. Rome, 
1888* pp* 560 and 646, with many illustrations 
and 8 maps j 8vo.; Ermanno Loescher and Co. 
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Cecchi, partly with his fellow-countrymen 
Chiarini and Martini, and partly alone, explored 
the whole of Shoa, a portion of Amhara, Damot, 
Goch&m, Guragfc, Chimma Bare, the kingdoms of 
Lemmu or Ennaria, Chimma Kaka, Gera, Gomma 
and Kaffa, also the whole of the mountainous 
tracts to the south-east and south of Abyssinia 
and Scho, between the 7th and 12th degrees north 
latitude, which are inhabited by the peoples of 
G-alla or Oromo. In the book under notice Oecchi 
also gives a short excursus on the Somalis and 
Afore. In Shoa the Italian representatives were 
received with much honour by Bang Menilek, and 
much valuable information is given about his 
dominions. It may be noticed that the most 
flourishing business there is in the slave traffic. 
The yearly exchange in slaves is estimated at 
from three to four thousand souls. The prices arc 
very low. Young children cost 10 to 15 dollars, | 
children of from 10 to 16 years 15 to 20 dollars, 
virgins for house-work 17 to 18 dollars, old people 
4 to 5 dollars. Every year 2500 slaves are said to 
reach the coast of the Gulf of Aden, At Gera, a 
rather comical interlude occurred, for the Queen- 
mother fell in love with our explorer. She was 
much astonished to find that,being already mamed, 
he could not take to himself a second wife. In this 
country he met the remarkable people known as 
Janjerb* or Zincherb, whose ethnical relations 
are involved in obscurity. All the men of this 
tribe, from the king down, are half emasculated. 
The people speak a language which has no signs 
for abstract notions, and which is distinct from 
that of the Guragb, Galla, WarriQa, and Kaffechb. 
The author of the notice concludes by saying 
Oecchi’s work offers a rich mine of instructive 
contents and of valuable scientific materials. 

The next article (by Nicolaus v. NawaVin ) deals 
with the Pair in Nishni Novgorod. There are 
three large fairs there every year. The first, 
principally devoted to traffic in wooden ware, takes 
place in January on the surface of the frozen 
river. The second, on the 6th July, is principally 
for the sale of horses. The third, the renowned 
Makaryeff fair, the greatest in the world, begins 
officially on the 27th July, and oontinuee to the 
22nd Sept, This is the great entrepot for traffic 
between Europe and Asia. Great improvements 
have of late taken place in the sanitary and 
police arrangements, so that now the death-rate 
is low, and thefts are rare. The rest of the article 
is an - interesting description of the principal 
articles offered for sale, too minute to reproduce 
here. 

In the Miscellanea there is a favourable notice 
of an exhibition of Central Asian Art Manu¬ 


factures, collected by Herr Heinrich Mvaer, 
author of A travert VAiie Central, and nuw on 
view at Geneva. Specially noticeable are the 
anna, carpets, embroideries, ornaments, and other 
metal work. 

The number concludes with a review in English 
by Dr. Buhler on Mr. BendalTs recent work 
describing his tour for MSS. in Ndp&l and India, 
and with a review by D. H. MtiSler on a new 
edition of the Inscriptions of King Mesa of 
ICoab, (for Academic Lectures, by Budolf Smend 
and Albert Socin, Freiburg, 1886}. Both reviews 
are most favourable. 

(3) Journal Aeiatique, YoL VIH. No. 1 July- 
August, 1886.—The number opens with a learned 
and interesting Essay on the words Mans, 
Mena, Tekel, Upharain, of Daniel v. 25. The 
contents of it are so of so varied a character, that 
it is very difficult to give a correct brief account 
of them. The following will, I believe, be found 
to contain the main arguments of the article. 
Without seeking to bring to this philological 
problem a definite solution, the author is able to 
give, from the point of view of a student of Ninivite 
inscriptions, some new information on the sub¬ 
ject. The Aramaean original of these words is 
vtene mens theqjel %dphar*in. These words he 
proposes to read as a corruption of mana mdna 
theqal % pkarwin, or some such phrase. M&nTt 
means the weight called min a, theqal is a ehefatl, 
and phanin is plural (or dual) of phtras, another 
weight, equal to the half of a mina. Literally 
translated, and taking u as meaning * and/ the 
phrase means * mina, mina, shekel and half-maa/ 
Taking, however a as a termination and part 
of theqal, theqalu means either * they have 
weighed, 1 or ‘ weigh ! 9 (imperative). The whole 
would then seem to be a proverbial phrase, 
meaning something like, * for each mina they 
have weighed two phera*/ like our English, 4 two 
and two four, 1 or * six of oss and half-a- 

dozen of the other. 1 Moreover the two words 
mane and pkerm, * mina and half-mtna/ are used 
| metaphorically by Bobbins. A sen who is not so 
good as his father is called a pkeiwt, aon of asadnS. 

| Not improbably this idea was present in the 
Biblical writer's mind when he wrote the words 
for Daniel's discourse previous to interpreting 
the mystic meaning. This discourse commences 
by recalling the sins, followed by repen&imee, of 
Nebuchadnezzar, father of Belshazzar ( Balthas a r ) 
and conclude with the words “and thou his son, 
O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine heart, 
though thou knowest all this v ”£e. Nebuchadnezzar 
was a Mai, and Balthasar a jaherit. The above, 
it need hardly be pointed out, deals only with the 
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literal meaning of the words, and not with Daniel’s 
mystic interpretation. An interesting reference 
is also made to a possible connexion with the 
Egyptian vignettes depicting the throned Osiris 
watching the soul of the defunct while it is being 
weighed before him. 

The next article is a continuation of M. Senart’s 
Essays on the Inscriptions of Piyadasi, which 
will be dealt with separately. 

The last paper is a continuation of M. H. 
Sauvaire’s treatment of the history of the 
Numismatics add the Metrology of the 
Musalm&ns, and it again deals with measures of 
capacity. 

The appendix of this number commences with 
a review of the gastronomies! poems of Abft 
Ishaq Hall&j Shir&zi, which I have already men¬ 
tioned, under the head of the Benue Critique . 
The present review contains a useful list of the 
words contained in this wort, which are not 
found in native and EuropeaCn lexicons, 

M. Darmesteter has made a communication to 
M. Renan concerning a page in Zend hitherto un¬ 
edited. He gives the text with a French transla¬ 
tion, In.a subsequent letter he gives an account of 
JamrtLd, and shows how the legend of Jamshid 
has been attached to it, and has thus been lo¬ 
calized in India. 

An extract from a letter from M\ A. Jeannier 
to II, Barbier de Meynard gives some interesting 
particulars regarding the Arabs of Jeddah. 

The number concludes with an appreciative 
review of Mr. Robertson Smith’s Kinship and 
Marriage in early Arabia* 

George A. Grierson. 


LANGUAGE OF MAGAHIYA DOMS. 

In dealing with the question of Gipsies I 
have often had occasion to refer to the tribe of 
MagahiyA poms, one of the criminal tribes of 
Bih&r. 

Their language, so far as the grammar goes, is 
ordinary BhAjpGri (a dialect of BihAri), but when 
they do not wish to be understood by outsiders, 
they have a different vocabulary, closely re¬ 
sembling, in the principles of its formation, the 
"thieves’ Tiatan” of London. 

BAbu fev Natulan IAL R&y, a Deputy Magis¬ 
trate at present stationed in OhampAran, where 
these MagahiyA D&ns are specially strong, sends 
me the following excellent examples:—"A thief, 
who k, of course, a MagahiyA D&n, having 
stolen some ute n si ls will say to the women 

<* Kafaiaay, «bun be 

c&ob&’fn Iftwi be Ine sold die TBsede 1 


(stolen) from the fod’war, and divided them. 
Here dhaVwdr is altered from TcaVwdr, tihun from 
bih 9 and chahhWd from. bahh’rd. The termina¬ 
tion ’tu is apparently only a pleonastic addition. 
Another example is * khur’Jcd 7c& daukhild dasur 
das * Here khur*hd is altered from ghdrd 9 and 
dasur from d&. Das is the ordinary BhojpGri 
imperative of \/ d&. The sentence means, * feed 
the horse with grain:’ (Hindi, ghdr& Tc6 ddnd 
Tchild d6). A third example is ‘ Ndheb chaVhhasu 
ar’td, the sdhib is coming. Here sahib has been 
changed into ndheb, chalasu into chaVhhasu, and 
bdtt into ar’td ; chalasu bdti is, however, ungram¬ 
matical Bhogpdri. The grammatical form would 
be sdheb chalat bdtt or chalatdrL Again dar6ga , 
a police inspector, becomes nardgd , and jamdddr 9 
a head constable, namaddr’tu. Constable is 
corrupted into thiVnd” 

I have asked BAbu Siv Nandan LAI RAy to 
collect for me a number of these words with 
their Hindi equivalents, and in the meantime I 
forward the above interesting communication. 

George A. Grierson. 

Gaya, 13 th June 1887. 

The above note may well be compared with my 
papers on " the Trade Dialect of the NaqqAsh, or 
painters on papier mdchS in the PanjAb and 
Kalmir,” Journal A.\8. B. t Yol. LTTT - pp. 1-24, 
and on " the Dehli DalAls and their slang,” ante, 
Yol. XIY. pp. 155-159. " 

R. 0. Temple. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

The Bee in the Lotus. 

■The following lines, said to be anonymous, * are 
well known in MithilA. They refer to the well- 
known fable of the bee imprisoned in the lotus, 
which is released at sunrise. 

fite: fitawr 

RHuih II 

* ’While eating, the lover was separated suddenly 
from his beloved, by the (closing of the) vessel 
which contained his food. So to release her lord, 
the chaste (female bee) dwelling in the skirts of 
the forest adored the lord of day.’ 

It should be rem e m b ered that the lotus doses 
at sunset, and opens at sunrise. 

G. A. Grierson. 
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TN the previous article on this subject* 
ante, 242-243, I published an alphabetic 
system designed to express every ordinary sound 
in the Somali Language, as far as possible by 
means of the Arabic and Hindustani charac¬ 
ters, and therefore easy to any intelligent 
Somali acquainted with the Arabic alphabet. 

The total absence of anything beyond a 
bare colloqnial knowledge on the part of the 
Somalis of their own language is the chief 
source of the difficulties encountered by a 
philologist bent upon acquiring a critical know¬ 
ledge of it, in order to give to the world the 
result of his* investigations. But all Somalis 
who have lived any time on the coast, or in 
Aden, are well acquainted with Arabic collo¬ 
quially, and if you express a sentence in 
Arabic, and ask them for the corresponding 
SomAli phrase, they will tell it yon without a 
moment’s hesitation. It m not, however, easy 
to write a Somali sentence when acquired, as it 
is often difficult to decide where one word ends 
and another begins;'and any question as to 
grammar almost invariably meete with the 
unsatisfactory reply that the language has no 
grammar. 

Even if yon are provided with a copy of 
Colonel Hunter’s Grammar of the Som&li 
language, and endeavour to analyse any 
phrase you may have learnt, you will find the 
process at first very difficult and tedious with¬ 
out some system of writing and transliteration. 
It often took me days—even weeks—to analyse 
one short sentence; yet troublesome as the 
process is, I am convinced that It is the quickest 
method of learning the grammar and idioms of 
a language—especially a meagre and illiterate 
one. 

The system of learning Som&li, with the 
help of a settled script, which I suggest by this 
article, is by no means new. It is simply a 
modification of that recommended by Mr. A. 
H. Bleeck, in his Near Plan for facilitating ike 
Study of Language*^ published in 1857. By 
this method the student is saved the trouble 
of wading through grammatical rules, which— 
without practice in thei r use—would probably 
not oonvey much information to his mind, as 
h m attention is drawn only to those points 


SOMALI AS A WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 
No. II. 

BY CAPTAIN jr. a KINO, Boi.C. 


of grammar which arise in the sentences. If 
these last be well selected, it is not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that after learning two or 
three huudred of them, he will have acquired 
a fair knowledge of the grammar, as well as 
an extensive vocabulary of colloqnial words 
and idioms, and will moreover, have learned 
how to use them in composition. He will, 
besides, become enabled, with the aid of 
Colonel Hunter’s Grammar , to analyse any sen¬ 
tences which occur in the course of his studies. 

In the following sentences, no word is ex¬ 
plained a second time, when it recurs; so the 
grammatical analysis will gradually become 
less and less lengthy as the work progresses. 
It will be easy afterwards to prepare an index 
verbomm, so that the collection of sentences 
and their analysis can be made to serve the pur¬ 
poses of a dictionary as well as of a grammar. 
It should, however, be understood that the 
set of phrases now given are intended to be 
used in conjunction with Colonel Hunter’s 
Grammar —not to supersede it. The letter H. 
in the analysis refers to Colonel Hunter’s 
Grammar . 

Colloquial Sektbncbs. 

English. Som&li. 

1.— {Common salutations,) 

/ p/// t jt 

(a) .—Are you well ? y AjLc or ^ 5** 

(b) .—I am well. 

(c) .—Are you well P 

(d) .—I am welt 


»' *' 
// 

wits** 


fe).—Are you well P 

(f) *—How are. you 

to-day P 

(g) .—I am quite well. 

2. —Whence have 

you come ? 

3. —Ihavecomefrom 

the b4*4r. 


/ 

tJjt 

1 ' 

j OJU 


’r*j 


jsr 


4-—Where is 
house ? 


your 


*✓/ 

t* t/&*i 
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5. —What news is 

there to-day ? 

6. —(Reply)— Good 

news. 

7. —What do you 

want ? 

8. —I want nothing* 


/ O / „ // 

7 A ‘ I f 

o / o / 

>> ^TJ 


9.—I want some 
water. 

10. —What is your 

name ? 

11. —Where are you 

going F 

12. —I am going to 

my house. 

3 3.—Speak in the So¬ 
mali language. 

14. —I am unable to 

speak it. 

15. —Who taught you 

the Somali 
language? 

16. —Do you know 

my name ? 

17 •—I do not know it. 


/ */ 

24 ^ i 

O / o/' / / 

J> a I 

/ 7 r 
^ t« u£»f 


Vocabulary and Grammatical Analysis, 
with notes and transliteration* 

1. (u). Ma nabad ba? (The most com¬ 
mon of all salutations.) Ma, interrog. par¬ 
ticle. (H* 8. 107.) Ndbad, s. f. good. Ba, 
a complemental particle, indicating the nomina¬ 
tive, which it invariably immediately follows. 
It appears to be used only when the verb is in 
the past .tense, whereas the particle wa is used 
irith all tenses. (H. s. 189 (d), 180 mid 182.) 
The appropriate use of these and other par- 
tides constitutes one of the chief difficulties 
m the language. 

Kaba^imya; This erpreeskm ia ahnoefc as 
" wn P w i n m *b» shore, bat is not bo easy to 
«P*wn- Mfa appears to be a eowapidoa of 
*** I® t w lit w hich again is contracted 
from sw fakai f 3rd pets. sing, interrog. of 
o> to be ; derived from the root- ah. (BL. 
p. 81). 

1. <»•—Wi naba4L This is the almost 
iavambJe answer to the two srintations above 
Wa m t, general pronoun, here 
capping the plaoe of the verb of existence. 


(H. s. 182 and 189 (d) ). The a in this particle 
is usually short; but in replying to a question 
it is always pronounced long. 

1. (c)*—3\Ca bariden P Bartden is tbe 2nd 
pers. pi. perf. of the verb bari, the exact 
meaning of which is uncertain. The expres¬ 
sion corresponds to the Arabic ^ t anta 
taiyih ? 

1. (d). —Barinai. (Answer to the above). 
1st pers. smg. perf. 

1. (e).—Ma tos tosten P Tos, or tosan, adj., 
straight.' Tosten , 2nd pers. pi. perf. of tos , v. 
lift. Literally, Have you lifted yourself up 
straight ? This expression is somewhat un¬ 
common ; and, from its meaning, appears to be 
a morning salutation. 

1. (/).—M&nta wa sidi P Mdnta , adv. to¬ 
day. Here also the a in wa is pronounced 

rather broadly* Side, adv* of manner, how ?__ 

(R. p. 39). 

1. (p).—Aniga wi sissm.—Amga, I, pers. 
pron* defec. (H. s. 51). Sisan, adv., well. 

2. Hagge ka turn P— Sagge ■/, where ? 
interrog. adv. of place. (H. p. 40 and ss, 57 
and 198). The word is compounded of hag 9 
s. m. place, and e (contraction of me), which 
gives an interrogative meaning of * what* ? 
when joined to nouns; so that hagge lit. means, 

* w hat P^ce ?* Ka, prep. from. Tina, 2nd pers. 
sing. perf. of imo, come. (H. s. 134). 

3. —Sogki ydn ka-imL— Sog, or sug, bazar, 
market (a corruption of the Arabic Ki t 
def. art., (H. s. 141.) Ydn, I, pers. ‘pron. 
simple nominative form, assisted by the con¬ 
sonant y. Imt, have come, 1st pers. sing* 
perf. of imo . 

4. — Agfa alkdgC mi P— Aghal, s. m. house. 
K&gly your; possess, pron. (H. s. 55 and 
191). Me t, where ? Interrog* adv. of place. 
(H. p. 40). 

5. —Maha minta warjira P— Mahd ? what ?, 
interrog pron. (H. s. 57 and 197). War, s. 
m. news. Jira, from the root jir, the ordinary 
verb of existence. 

Waba<jl bd jirta.— Ba, like wa, is pro¬ 
nounced long in replying to a question. Jirta , 
pree. tense, {irreg.) of ytr, the verb of existence. 
The letter t is inserted to express the femi- 
nine? the nominative nabad being feminine. 

7.—Mahid donate* P— MaMd, compound- 
ed of mdhd P what, and ad, pers. pron. 2 , ’ 
single form. <H.s* 51 ), Donaisa, (vulgarly 
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pronounced' donisa), 2nd pers. sing, prtsent 
tense of the verb don, want, wish. 

8. Wahba doni m£yo.—[In pronouncing 
this sentence, a strong emphasis would usually 
be given to the first syllable of wahha. It 
might, perhaps, be more correct to write the 
word with ^ instead of *.] Wakba, anything; 
compounded of tcah, s. m. some, and ha, ex¬ 
plained above. Doni ; the terminal t, here 
added to the root don , implies a future em¬ 
phatic, or anterior. (H. a. 220). Mayo, a neg. 
aux. verb, 1st pers. sing. (H. s. 89). 

9*—Biyan donaiya. This is equivalent to 
to Aniga htyo, donaiya ,• J Siydti being com¬ 
pounded of biyo, s. m. pL water, and ydn, I, 
simple nominative form of the pers. pron., 
assisted by the consonant y. (H. & 52). 

10. —Mag’ah f — Mag 1 , s. m. name. The affix 
ah is the root of the verb ahdo, to be. (H. s. 
257). 

11. —Hagge tagaisa ?—Tagaisa, thou goest, 
2nd pers. sing. pres, of tag, go. 

12. —Aghalkaiglbin tagaiya.— Aghal, s. m. 
house. Kaigiy my ; possess, pron. 1st pers. sing. 


Bm, I; pers. pron. Int pern. Firupk* nominative 
form, assisted by the ronaonarii h. Tagahja, 
X am going. 1st pern. sins. pres, indie, of tag. 

13. —Afkf Somalied ku-h&dal.—.*1 t\ a. m. 

language, dialect; mouth. Ki is thedcf. art. 
assisted by the consonant h after a maK-. noun. 
(H. p. 6—7). an attributive udj. 

formed from the noun Somali by adding the 
termination ed. (H. s. 165). a prep, used 
with the verb hadal (H, s. 259 vt /;*?/.) Iladai 
v. talk. 

14. —Aniga ku-hadli kari ccriyo. The 
whole of this sentence is simply the negative 
form of the potential verb. 1st pers. sing, present. 

15. —Aiya ku-barrai afki gomilied. t 
Aiyd ? who ? interrog. pron. Ku, to thee, pers. 
pron.(H. p. 13—14). Barrai, 3rd pers. sing, 
perf. of the verb, bar, teach. 

16. -—Adiga mag’aigi mi t&l^an ?— Adiya, 
thou, pers. pron. defec. form (H. s. 51). Takan , 
2nd pers. sing. pres, of a&ito, v. know. (H. 
p. 37). 

17. —Aniga mi^anu— Mu Jean is a contraction 
for ma alfan, I do not know. 


THE MBIT YUL AH GALA UPANISHAD. 
BY COLONEL G. A. JACOB. BOMBAY STAFF COBPS. 


Exactly fourteen years ago, the late Dr. 
Burnell published, in these pages, 1 the text of 
the Myitynlftfigala Upanishad, as he found it 
in two of the Tanjore MSS. They, however, 
represented two different recensions, and were 
manifestly faulty and incomplete. I have 
recently collated three manuscripts belonging 
to the Government collection in this Presidency 
(one in Poona, and two in Bombay), and as 
they represent one recension, and are, in some 
respects, superior to those at Dr. Burnell's 
disposal, I reproduce the text as they give it. 
The latter part of it is undoubtedly an 
improvement on that of the southern oodioes, 
but the opening portion is not nearly so good. 

The Mantra Rit&h $a£yam fwreak Brahma, 
dsc., round which the Upanishad clusters, is, 
as we all know, the twelfth Anw&tika of the 
Upanishad forming the last Book of the Tail- 
Hrkfa AranyaAa, —but it may not be so gen¬ 
erally known* that the preceding Mantra, as 
giym in Burnell’s text, namely aikdti figa 


jihvd mi madhuvddini | ahant &va kdU ndhatk 
Mlasya | is also found in the Atharrao* 
recension of that Upanishad, at the end of the 
eleventh section. 

H&riyaga explains it in his Dipikd to 
follows :-rAthgfc6 yAga adkyam vylkhyijait t 
chhindasab s6r Ink [ jihvA mA madhuvUdinl 
astu mldhnryAna jihviyA y%6 ’stu t aham 
Ava k&16 ~’tt& nAharia kAlasya bhAgymb I 
ayam Atm&kAlayAgab H In the text below, this 
has bejan* supplanted by a Mantra not to be 
found in that Upanishad, the latter part of 
which is ungrammatical and almost without 
meaning. Yet the MSS. give it without 
variation. There are other minor divergencies, 
as wdl as errors, which it is needless to point 
out here. 

As to the name of the Upanishad, two of the 
eodioee give it throughout as Myity pltt g iUa, 
The third agrees with them in one of the four 
in which the word occurs in the body 
of the text,—but hat the other three cases, and 
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in the colophon, it lias Mritynlaiigula. There 
is thertfore a decided preponderance of evidence 
in favour of the name which Dr. Burnell 
adopted, and which also heads this paper. 

The following is the text:— 

Urn 1 mrityulangalam vyakhyasyamah | 
asya mrityutaagalamantrasyannshtup chhandah 
Kiiliigninidro <l£vata Vasishtha Tishir Tamo* 
ddvat.il mrityupasthune 3 viniydgah 11 Athatd 
yoga jibvii madhumati vajiny aham dvdbam 
kalam pumsham drdhvaliiigam virupaksham 
visvarwpaya vai name namah \ varav ris hahh Ay a 
sphenakapilarupaya namo namah |1 Bifcam 
satyam param Brahma purusham krishnapiii- 
galam I urdkvalingam virfipaksham visvarupaya 
namo namah 11 Om kram krim svaha II Ya 
imam mrityulungalani trisandhyam kirttayati 
sa brahmah&tyam vyapohati suvaimsteyi as- 
teyi bhavati guradaragami agami bhavati 


sarvebhyah patakebhya upapatakdbhyascha 
sady6 yimuktd bhavati I Sakrijjaptena man- 
trenanena Gayatryashtasahasranam phalani 
bhavanti I ashtau Brahmanan grahayitva Brah- 
marudralokam avapndti II Yah kaschin na 
dadati sa chitri kushthi kunakhi va bhavati I 
yal.i kaichid diyamanam na pratigrihnati s6 
'ndho badhiro muko va bhavati II Mrityav 
upasthite shanmasad arv&n mantr6 ’yam nasyatil 
anena mrityalangalakhyasya mahamantrasya 
kritajapyena 4 bhagavan Dbarmarad Yama 5 
priyat&m || 6m I pitam nashtam yadakale 
shanmasena naarishyati l satyam tu pancbame 
masi param Brahma chaturthake | purusham 
cha tritiye vai dvitiyd kyishnapingfllam | 
tLrdhvalingam tu masena virtlpfiks'ham tada- 
rddhake I viSvartlpam tritiyd ’hni sadyas 
chaiva nam6 namah | sadyas chaiva namo 
nama iti II 


RESCUING THE SUN AND MOON. 

BY B. D. M. 


It is a custom among all classes of Hindus 
to bathe, pray, and give alms when either the 
firm or the Moon is eclipsed. These acts are 
done in order to rescue the Sun or the Moon, 
when either of them is attacked by his mortal 
enemy R&hu, who, it is believed, tries to 
swallow up both his rivals whenever he meets 
them, taking revenge for old wrongs* The 
devout Hindus try to repel the dangerous 
foe of the ruling lights by virtue of their 
meritorious acts, which are believed to become 
powerful weapons of defence to assist the Sun 
and Moon. How and when the enmity was 
established between these personifications is 
explained in the MahtfbMrcrfa and the Pur&nas. 
The legend is as follows:— 

The gods and demons, being mortal enemies, 
were ever engaged in fighting each other, and 
the loss was very great on both sides; more 
so on the side of gods, for the gods were 
by no means superior in strength to the 
demons, and since they were all mortals, they 
were being gradually reduced to insignificant 
factors, and arm in danger of losing their 
position altogether. So the gods held a council 
on the summit of Meant Mdra, to consider 

, * m ti* wn fte Murid tfts already 


how they should be able to gain the victory 
over their enemies. The four-headed BrahmA 
wisely advised them to consult Vishnu on 
this all-important matter, for he was the most 
faithful and the wisest friend of gods. Accord¬ 
ingly they called at Vaikuptha, the beautiful 
mansion of Vishnu, and besought him to graci¬ 
ously assist them in their efforts. He promised 
to do so, advising them at the same time to 
secure the alliance of the demons; “For,” 
said he, “you will have to chum the ocean 
to obtain the drink by which you will get your 
immortality. But it is not possible for you 
alone to churn the ocean. The demons must 
do it along with you, for they have much 
physical strength in them.” 

Thereupon Indra, king of gods, negotiated 
with the demon-king Bali, who agreed to give 
his assistance on condition that the immor¬ 
talizing drink obtained by churning the ocean 
should be equally divided between gods and 
demons. Indra good-naturedly agreed to this, 
as he was advised by Vishnu, but he knew 
full well how the demons should have in the 
end their labour as their only reward. 

.Preparations were now made by the united 

I * Instead of this compound, two MSS. read hfit&na. 

9 So all the MSS. $ but the nominative is required* 
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daiurf-r proceeded to churn the ocean wi*h 


forces of gods and demons for the great 
enterprise that they were to enter npon. They 
brought all kinds of drugs from all over the 
earth and cast them into the great Sea of Milk. 
Mount Mandara was fixed npon as the chum- 
staff, and V&snki, the serpent-king, consented 
to become the churn-rope provided that he 
should share the precious drink with gods. 

Now began the churning of the ocean, the 
gods and demons did their best to uphold the 
prodigious churn-staff, but it was too heavy, 
and began to sink into the fathomless Sea of 
Milk. Vishnu seeing the difficulty, took at 
once the form of & great turtle, dived in the 
ocean and supported Mount Mandara from 
beneath to the great joy of the churners. 
By and by, when all the drags were dissolved 
in the milk, a quantity of deadly poison 
began to gather on the surface of the sea; 
the very smell of which was sufficient to kill 
all mortal beings. Millions of gods, demons, 
and men fell down dead unable to bear the 
dreadful odour. The inhabitants of the three 
worlds seeing the calamity, wont in a large body 
to meet Samkara and besought him to rescue 
them from the danger. Siva was as good as 
his name signifies, and benevolently offered to 
consume the poison after consulting his equally 
good consort P&rvatt. All mortal beings 
were thus gladdened and Baved by Siva, who 
took the poison into the palms of his hands 
and drank the burning liquid as if it were 
delicious wine. Although Siva was powerful 
enough to consume the poison without being 
killed by it, it did nevertheless affect him not 
a little. He could not digest it, it began to burn 
him from within, and rose into his throat, mak¬ 
ing it look black and blue, whence he is called 
Nllakantha, which title, ugly as it sounds, is 
more glorious than all the exalting appella¬ 
tions in heaven and earth put together, 
because he got it for his self-sacrificing 
charitable deed. Siva sought to cool himself 
by wearing the moon—the coldest thing—on 
his forehead. 1 

The gods and demons, being now free from 


renewed efforts. The nine famous gems—so 
called for their excellence—wi re thus obtained 
from the* ocean. 

The gems are :— 

i. —Surabhj, the divine cow. 

ii. —Uchcltaish^Tavas, the heavenly bone. 

iii. —Airuvata, the four-tjwked white ele¬ 
phant. 

iv. —P.irijita, the heavenly tree that give* 
everything wished for. 

v. —Apsaras, the dancing-girl of the im¬ 
mortals. 

vi. —Lakshin{, goddess of prosperity. 

vii. —Varunt the goddess of wine and 
spirits. 

viii. —Dbanvantari, the divine physician. 

ix. —Amrita, the drink that makes mortal 
beings immortal. 

People differ as to the number of the 
sea-born gems. In Southern India it ’is 
invariably believed that they were fourteen. 
There the five other gems, are:— 

i. Poison, first in order, because it was the 
first to come out of the sea. 

ii. The Moon. 

iii Kaustubha, the famous jewel that adorns 
Vishnu’s neck. 

iv. Alakshml, goddess of poverty and 
misery, and elder sister of L&kshznl. 

v. Samkha, the favourite conch-shell of 
Vishnu. 

The MariUbAs say, it was not the Sazhkha 
but the Whip that came out last of all. This 
powerful gem is well-known as the Four¬ 
teenth Gom throughout the Mar&fh& country, 
and naughty children become quite qniet at the 
bare mention of its name ! 

The gods and demons began to seize the 
gems as fast as they could, both parties got a 
few, but at last the vessel containing Amrita 
(the nectar) was carried off by the powerful 
demons. They did not drink the precious 
liquid at once, but began foolishly to quarrel 
among themselves about who should have more 
or less. 


1 It is hi remembrance of this, &va^i good deed, that 
many women in Southern India, eqMmetfy among 
Marfehfe, hare a <»eeoent tattooed on the lowc* part ci 
their forehead, but scarcely any one mmm to kaor the 
meaning. The crescent-like mark made with either 
•andal-wood paete or arises on the foreheads of men, 


worridpper* of dfaa, is also in - 

deed 

It aboatd also ba remembered that whoa Si?* was 
drinking the dreadfri Kgrid; a few drope frit down 
from the hollow of m palm, wfefah were eenmenad by 
snakes, aeorpfcms, Ac.: that it why they art vemmseua 
toihkdayt 
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In the meantime the disappointed gods com¬ 
plained to Vishnu of their great loss, who com¬ 
forted them bj assuring them that they should 
s«K)n have the amrita , and ordered them to 
he ready to drink it as soon as he should get it 
from the demons. The demons went on quar¬ 
relling, when, behold! there appeared a most 
beautiful damsel, who won all hearts by her be¬ 
witching smiles, graceful movementsand charm¬ 
ing looks. She seemed to take great' interest 
in the matter, and as the demons wished to 
get some pretext to address the young lady, 
they gladly seized this opportunity. They ex¬ 
plained the whole thing to her, and asked her 
to express her opinion on the subject. But she 
modestly and courteously refused to do so, for 
she said she was only a woman, and could 
not presume to give judgment on the conduct 
of the great Kafeyapa’s sons. The foolish 
demons were now more than even eager to get 
a few more words out of her, her voice was 
so sweet, her smiles so charming, and her 
looks so enchanting. They earnestly besought 
her to settle the quarrel by giving her 
opinion, promising at the same time to abide 
by her advice, for they were sure of her 
superior wisdom. “ Well then/* said Hdhinl, 
for such was her name, “give me the vessel 
containing amrita and I will do with it as I 
deem proper. But you. must take care not 
to interfere with me in whatever I may do, 
though the act may for a time seem to be 
very unjust.” They agreed to this proposal 
and entrusted her with the precious drink, for 
which they had worked so hard, and even 
quarrelled with their own kith and kin ! Alas 
for the poor demons, foolish though they were, 
they still deserve the sympathy of all trne and 
just hearts, for they were brave and truth* 
loving men! 

MOhinl* now proceeded to execute her task. 
She made the gods and demons sit in separate 
rows, and began deliberately to serve out the 
Amrita. Bow surprised and indignant the 
demons were M&hinfs conduct, when she 
began to give the amfitato the gods abundantly 
and pass quietly by the demons without even 
looking at them, can better be imagined than 
described! But the demons kept their pro¬ 
mise like brave and honourable men, remember¬ 
ing that they were in honour hound, and did 


not interfere with M&hini, though they knew 
well that it meant death and destruction to 
them. 

Seeing his brethren thus treacherously de¬ 
prived of the precious amrita , RAhu, one of the 
mighty demons, resolved to get a drink of it by 
some means. He disguised himself in a god’s 
form and sat among the gods, soberly waiting for 
his turn, but the Sun and Moon perceived his 
trick and pointed it out to Vishnu; for who 
but Vishnu of all the gods could so perfectly 
disguise himself in a woman’s robes and play his 
part so well ? It was Vishnu in fact that had 
appeared disguised as Mohini and had deceived 
the demons. He concluded his work by 
instantly cutting the head off RAlm’s body 
just as he had taken a sip of the amrita . His 
body fell down dead for he had not time enough 
to swallow the amrita before his head was cut 
off. The head, however, became immortal, 
darted upwards, and became a great planet in 
the heavens. The gods drank all the amrita , 
and felt very proud of the victory they had so 
foully obtained over their cousins, the demons, 
who bravely fought for their rights, but were 
soon reduced to submit to the circumstances- 
But Rahu, or rather his head, still stands as & 
champion of the demons, fighting the gods with 
all his might. He takes revenge on his old 
enemies the Sun and Moon, trying to swallow 
them whenever he comes near enough to get a 
bite at them. When the Sun and Moon are 
either partly or completely hidden in Rahu’s 
mouth, they are said to be eclipsed. There is 
no danger of their being digested by Rahu 
since he has no stomach, but this fact renders 
his jaws all the more dangerous. For his teeth, 
being indestructible might at ariy time grind the 
two ruling lights under them, if they were not 
interfered with in their fearful proceedings by 
the powerful weapons shot from • all over 

T-ndm | 

But the Hin dus do not always put their trust 
in their arms, they also believe in a peaceful 
policy. They try to please RAhu, by giving 
el y n s to the otherwise despised and shunned 
Bhanghl on these occasions. Rahu, as every¬ 
one knows, is of the ChapflAla caste, and .is 
no doubt much pleased to see his BhanghS 
brethren occasionally honoured by the proud 
high-easte Hindu! 
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THE VIRTUE OP 
BY B 

There is a superstitious belief among almost j 
all the Brahmans in Southern India, that when ! 
any person pronounces aloud the name of 
Astlka three or four times, he or she is then 
free from any danger caused by venomous 
serpents. The origin of this belief is to be 
found in the Mahdbhdrata . The legend re¬ 
lating to Astlka is as follows:— 

Kafeyapa, a son of the four-headed Brahma, 
and one of the nine patriarchs, had thirteen 
sisters for his wives. Kasyapa had tjhe power 
of granting as many children to his wives as 
he chose, and of the kind that they wished to 
have. He was once on a time very much 
pleased with his two younger wives, Kadrtt 
and Vinatft, and wished to reward them as they 
deserved. Kadrfi chose for her boon one 
thousand powerful sons, all venomous snakes, 
but Virata in her turn asked for only two 
sons who should be mightier than the thousand 
snakes and be kings of all birds. Not very 
long after both the sisters laid eggs, Kadrfi one 
thousand and Virata only two. Kadr&’s one 
thousand sons hatched in time, filling the 
mother’s heart with triumphant joy. Vinatfc 
waited patiently for five hundred years, but 
neither of her eggs hatched. 

Now that her co-wife had so many sons 
playing about her, Vinata could no longer 
bear to wait. She ventured to chip one of the 
eggs when, lo! a mighty eagle of superior 
splendour and glorious appearance sprang out 
of it, but the mother beheld to her great grief 
that her son had no talons. The new-born 
bird was filled with wrath, and said to his 
mother:— 

fc * 0 thou impatient woman, thou hast caused 
my unfortunate deformity by chipping the 
egg to satisfy thy curiosity. Thy crime shall 
not go unpunished. Thou ahalt for several 
centuries be a slave and serve her, of whom 
thou art so jealous. But if thou be patient and 
let this my younger brother alone, he will in time 
fully develop and be as mighty as thou didst 
wish him to be, and shall emancipate thee.” 

So saying the bird dew out of his nest and 
soared upward into the boundless heaven till 
he reached the solar world, where he- was 
cordially welcomed by the sun and at ones 


ASTIKA’S NAME. 

D. it. 

appointed his charioteer. This great eagle was 
named Amiga (i. e. the Bod) for he was so 
much enraged by his mother’s rash act that he 
grew red all over and still retains his colour. 
The sky looks red at the dawn* for the Bed 
Charioteer driving the fiezy horses of the 
sun appears first. 

Vinata was very sad after the departure of 
her elder son, but took great care not to 
disturb the younger son, still reposing in the 

Once she accompanied Kadrfi on a pleasure 
excursion. On their way, they saw the horse 
IT chchftifrtarav&fi grazing on the distant 
shore of the Sea of Milk. His body was all 
white, but the two sisters could not quite 
agree as to the colour of his tail Vinata said 
it was white, but Kadrft contradicted her, 
saying that it was black. They could not 
settle the dispute then and there, but agreed 
to go near him on another day to examine the 
colour of his tail; and that if the assertion 
of either proved to be false, the defeated 
sister should then be a slave of her opponent 
for five centuries. 

Vinata went home without suspecting any 
calamity to come from this source, for she was 
quite sure the horsed tail was white; she had 
seen him several times before. Kadrfi, on the 
contrary, was much troubled with all sorts of 
misgivings, she knew the horse’s tail was white; 
but she wished very much to avenge herself of 
the wrong she had suffered from Vinati, who 
beat her in obtaining two sons mightier than 
her own thousand snakes! She therefore re¬ 
solved to beat Vinati on this occasion. On 
reaching home, she called her thousand sons 
and ordered them to be transformed into black 
hair and cover the tail of Uchdadhiravaa; for 
she said aha must needs play this trick in 
order to beat her opponent. But the sons 
refused to obey this unjust order of their 
mother, whereupon Kadi^mucheiiraged, cursed 
her sons, and said that they should ah be burnt 
in the great Serpent-sacrifice that King 
Janam^jaya would offer to revenge his lather’s 
death caused by snake-bite. Bow the thou¬ 
sand mighty brothers were brightened at this 
horrible doom* They took council among 
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themselves and resolved after much delibera¬ 
tion to obey their mother in order to avert her 
anger. 

On the morrow, the two sisters set out on their 
journey to the shores of the Sea of Milk there 
to examine the much-discussed horse’s tail. 
When they reached the shore, they saw with 
much surprise that Uchchaihsravas’ tail was 
covered with coal black hair. Kadru’s trium¬ 
phant joy knew no bounds, and poor Vinat& 
was doomed to be a slave and serve her cruel 
rival for five long centuries. But she was not 
angry with Kadrft, for she at once knew that 
it was the punishment of her own crime, as 
above related. 

In the meantime, Yinata’s other son hatched. 
He was so handsome and had such beautiful 
feathers and such grand wings that all people 
agreed to name him Gamtmat (Garuda). 
VinatA waited till he grew old enough to deliver 
her, and did not acquaint him with her degrada¬ 
tion and sorrow. But he soon found out that 
his mother was a slave, and won a great victory 
over Indra, the king of gods, thereby obtaining 
the nectar necessary to obtain his mother’s 
freedom. After which he was crowned king of 
all birds by the four-headed Brahma. 

The thousand snakes, Garutmat’s cousins, 
had hoped to become immortals by drinking 
the nectar thus procured by the valiant Vaina- 
t£ya, but little did they know how they would 
be defeated by Indra, who thought it danger¬ 
ous to let the terror of mortal beings become 
immortal He stole the vessel containing the 
neotar which was placed in the midst of the 
sacred hukt grass until the snakes could purify 
themselves and be ready to drink it. So they 
found the place empty when they came there, 
hoping to drink the nectar. 

The poor disappointed snakes licked the 
grass on which the vessel of nectar was placed, 
hoping that there might by chance have fallen 
a drop or two of the immortals’ drink. But 
vainly do people try to defeat destiny, the 
snake* instead of tasting of the nectar by this 
meaag,hurtand disfigured their tongues, which 
were tom asunder by the sharp edges of the 
kaMt grass. This is the reason why all Bnakes, 
unlike any other have two tongues! 

th us defea te d on all sides, the 
potttemed to BrahmA to know if there was any 
immm by which to escape the dreadful doom 


pronounced on them by their mother. Brahma 
advised them to marry their sister Jaratk&ru 
to a sage having the same name, and told them 
that her son would be their saviour. The 
snakes obeyed the order, and thus Astlka, the 
future deliverer of the snake-tribe was bom 
and bred in snakedom, much honoured and 
loved by his powerful maternal uncles. 

Now it happened that when Astlka was 
only twelve or thirteen years of age, king Jana* 
mSjaya resolved to bum tbe whole serpent- 
tribe in his Serpent-sacrifice to revenge his 
father’s death, which was caused by snakebite. 
Thousands npon thousands of the venomous 
snakes were dragged out of their hiding-places 
and burnt in the sacrificial fire by the officiat¬ 
ing priests at the request of the king. Vftsu- 
ki, the king of snakes, and eldest son of Kadrfi, 
told the old story to his nephew, and entreated 
him to deliver his uncle’s tribe from this danger. 
Whereupon Astika set ont on his* journey to 
HastinApura to do the great deed for which for 
he was destined by the Creator. On reaching 
the sacrificial ground, he was refused admittance 
into the king’s presence, but he composed some 
ex tempore verses in praise of the great king, 
and sang them so pleasantly that the king was 
quite pleased with him, and told him to ask 
for anything he would like as his reward. 
Astika, faithful to his uncles, requested the 
king to graciously stop burning any more 
snakes. The king tried to tempt him by offering 
him all riches and even his whole kingdom 
if only he would let him hum the snakes— 
the enemies of his father and of mankind in 
general. Bnt Astika would not listen to this. 
He wished to deliver the snake-tribe, and as 
the king was bound to fulfil his promise, he 
at last yielded to Astika’s entreaties, much 
against his own wishes, and ordered the priest 
to stop sacrificing more snakes. 

Astika’s tujdes were overjoyed at their 
nephew’s success and desired him to ask for 
anything he liked as the reward of his bene¬ 
ficent services. He requested that any person 
begging for protection in his name should not 
be hurt by any snake whatsoever, and thus the 
doubly meritorious act of delivering snakes 
and at the same time of procuring protection 
for mankin d from the dreaded snake-tribe was 
accomplished by good A a ffi r m 

The following is the prayer by which any 
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person may hope to be free from danger caused t go then out of my way, 0 thoa venomous 
by snakes:— i snake, remember the request of Astfka at the 

“ He, the renowned Bon of the two Jurat- | conclusion of the serpent sacrifice. The 
k&ros (t.e. his parents were both named snake who does not withdraw after hearing 
Jaratkaru) who delivered yon from the snake- j Asttka's name, shall surely have hia head 
sacrifice, in his name do I ask you, 0 ye gra- 1 broken in a thousand pieces like the iimha- 
cious snakes, not to kill me ! 0 blessed serpent, ! fruit!” 

FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTBI. 

XXI.— The Brahmaraksha and the hair . The landlord was thunderstruck at the 

In a certain village there lived a very rich j huge monster that now stood before him and 
landlord, who owned several villages, bnt was | still more so at his terrible voice, but never- 
such a great miser that no tenant would wil- theless he said:—“ I want you to become my 
lingly cultivate his lands, and those he had servant and obey all my commands.’* 
gave him not a little trouble. He was, indeed, “ Agreed,” answered the Brahmarlkshasa in 
so vexed with them that he left all his lands a very mild tone, for it was his duty to leave 
untilled, and his tanks and irrigation channels off his impertinent ways when any one who 
dried up. Ail this, of course, made him poorer had performed the required penance wanted 
and poorer day by day. Nevertheless he him to become his servant; “Agreed, But 
never liked the idea of freely opening his you must always give me work to do, when 
purse to his tenants and obtaining their good one job is finished you must at once give me a 
will. While he was in this frame of mind a second and so on. If you fail I shall kill 
learned sanydsi paid him a visit, and on his you.” 

representing his case to him, the holy man The landlord, thinking that he would have 
saidwork for several such Brahmarakshasas, was 
“ My dear son, I know an incantation pleased to see that his demoniacal servant wag 
{mantra) in which I can instruct you. If so eager to help him. He at once took him to 
you repeat it for three mouths day and night, * huge tank which had been dried up for several 
a Brahmar&kshasa will appear before you years, and pointing to it spoke as follows:— 
on the first day of the fourth month. Make “ You see this large tank, you must make it 
him your servant and then you can set at « deep as the height of two palmyra trees and 
nought all your petty troubles with your repair the embankment wherever it is broken.” 
tenants. The Brahmar&kshasa will obey all “Yes, my master, your orders shall be 
your orders and you will find him equal to a obeyed,” humbly replied the servant and fell to 
hundred servants.” work. 

Our hero fell at his feet and begged to be The landlord, thinking that it would take 
instructed at once. The sage then sat facing several months, if not years, to do the work in 
the East, and his disciple the landlord, facing the tank, for it was two M* long and one U$ 
the West, 1 and in this position formal instruo- broad, returned delighted to his home, where 
tion was given, after which the fanytd went his people were awaiting him with a sumptuous 
kk dinner. He enjoyed himself amazingly with 

The landlord, mightily pleased at what he his wife, but when it was approaching evening 
had learnt, went on practising the incantation, the Brahmar&kshaea came to inform his master 
till, on the first day of the fourth month, the that he had finished his work in the tank! 
great Brahmar&kshasa stood before him. He was indeed astonished and feared for his 

“What do yon want, sir, from my hands ?” own life! 
said he, “what is the object of your having “What! finished the work m cam day, which 
propitiated me for these three months P* I thought would oooupy him for months and 

*This is stag*** opawefaUwi <pc**l ts«*er> 

mantra. 
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yew*; if lie goes on at this rate, how shall 
I keep him employed. And when I cannot 
find employment for him he will kill me !” 
Thus he thought and began to weep. His 
’Wife wiped the tears that ran down his face, 
and said 

“My dearest husband, yon must not lose 
courage. Get from the Brahmarakshasa all the 
work you can and then let me know. I'll 
giro him something that will keep him 
.engaged for a very very long time and then 
hell trouble us no more.” 

But her husband only thought her words to 
be meaningless, and followed the Brahruara- 
k h sasa to see what he had done. Sure enough 
the thing was as complete as complete could 
be, so he asked him to plough all his lands, 
which extended over twenty villages! This 
was done in two ghaiikas ! He next made 
him to dig and cultivate all his dry and garden 
lands. This was done in the twinkling of an 
eye ! The landlord now grew hopeless. 

“What more work have you for me?” 
roared the Brahmarakshasa, as he found that 
his master had nothing for him to do and that 
the time for his eating him np was approaching. 

“h£y dear friend,*' said he, “my wife says 
she has a little job to give you; do it please 
now. I th i n k that that is the last thing I <**yn 
give you to do and after it in obedience to the 
conditions under which you took service with 
me I must become your prey ! 

At tins moment his wife came to them, 
holding in hear left hand a long hair, which she 
had just pulled out from her head, and said 
“Well, Brahmarakshasa, I have only a very 
light job for you. Take this hair and when 
ycmhave made it straight bring it back to me.” 

The Brahmarttshaea calmly received it and 
sat in a jptpal tree to make it straight. He 
rolled it several times on his thigh and lifted it 
to see if it had beoome straight: but no it 
wouH stffl bend f Just then it occurred to him 
that gol&mitha, when they want to make 
wires straight, have them heated 
Jj* ****** ’ w ' eafc to * fire and placed the 

“*** over it, and of coarse it frizzled up with 
meill & was horrified I “What 

***” ^‘became 
afraid and r&a away! 


This story is told to explain the modern 
custom of nailing a handful of hair to a tree 
in which devils are supposed to dwell to drive 
them away. 

XXII.—The Beggar and the Five Muffins. 

In a certain village there lived a poor beggar 
and his wife. The man used to go out every 
morning with a clean vessel in his hand, 
return home with rice enough for the day’s 
meal, and thus the pair lived on in extreme 
poverty. 

One day a poor MAdhava Brahman invited 
them to a feast, and, among Hadhavas, 
muffins (tdkai) are always a part of the good 
things on festive occasions. So during the 
feast the beggar and his wife had their fill 
of muffins. They were so pleased with 
that the woman was extremely anxious to 
prepare some more muffins in her own house, 
and began to save every day a little rice from 
what her husband brought her for the purpose. 
Wien enough had been thus collected she 
begged a poor neighbonr’s wife to give her a 
little black pulse, which the latter^—praised be 
her charity—readily did. The faces of the 
beggar and his wife literally glowed with joy 
that day, for were they not to taste the long- 
desired muffins a second time ? 

The woman soon turned the rice she had 
been saving and the black pulse she had 
obtained from her neighbour into a paste, 
and mixing it well with a little salt, green 
chillies, coriander seed and curds, set it in a 
pan on the fire; and with her month watering 
all the while prepared five muffins l By the 
tune her husband had returned from his collec¬ 
tion of alms, she was just turning out of the 
pan the fifth muffin ! And when she placed 
the whole five muffins before him his month, 
too, began to water. He kept two for Tiim^i f 
and two he placed before his wife, but what 
was to be done with the fifth P He did not 
understand the way out of this difficulty. That 
half and half make one and that each could 
take two and a half muffins was a question too 
hard for him to solve. The beloved 
mast not be tom in pieces; so he said to his 
wife that either he or she must take the re¬ 
maining one. But how were they to 
wiucIl should be the lucky one ? 
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Proposed the husband a Let os both shut 1 neither would open an eye or speak* For who- 
our eyes and stretch ourselves as if in sleep j ever did it first would get only two muffins ! 
each on a verandah on either aide the kitchen, j At the public expense of the village two 
Whoever opens an eye and speaks first ! green litters of bamboo and cocoazmt leaves 
gets only two muffins; and the other gets | were prepared on which to remove the tmfor- 


three.” 


I tunate pair to the cremation-ground. M How 


So great was the desire of each to get the j loving they must have been to have died to- 
three muffins that they both abided by the I gether like this!” said some of the greybeards 
agreement, and the woman, though her mouth - of the village. 


watered, for the muffins, resolved to go through 
the ordeal. She placed the five cakes in a 
pan and covered it over with another pan. 
She then carefully bolted the door inside, and 
asking her husband to go into tbe east verandah, 
lay down in the west one. Sleep she had 
none, and with closed eyes kept guard over her 
husband: for if he spoke first he would have 
only two muffins and the other three would 
come to her share. Equally watchful was her 
husband over her. 

Thus passed one whole day,—two—three ! 
The house was never opened ! No beggar came 
to receive the morning dole. The whole 
village began to enquire after the missing 
beggar. What had become of him ? What had 
become of his wife ? “ See whether his house 
is locked on the outside and whether he has 
left us to go to some other village,” spoke the 
greyheads. So the village watch came and 
tried to push the door open, hut it would not 
open! “ Surely/* said they, “it is looked on 
the inside I Some great calamity must have 
happened. Perhaps thieves have entered the 
house and after plundering their property 
murdered the inmates.” 

“Bat what property is a beggar likely to 
have ?” thought the village assembly, and not 
liking to waste time in idle speculations, they 
sent two watchmen to climb the roof and open 
the latch from the inside. Meanwhile the whole 
village, men, women and children, stood before 
the beggars house to see what had ta k en piwe 
inside. The watchmen jumped into the house 
OfitA to their horror found the beggar and his 
wife Btretched on opposite verandahs like two 
corpses. They opened the door, and the whole 
village rushed in. They, too; saw the beggar 
and his wife lying so still that they thought 
them to be dead* And thmgh the beggar pair 
had heard eteryAing that passed around them, 


j In time the cremation-ground was reached, 
and the village watchmen had collected a score 
I of dried cowdung-cakes and a bundle of fire- 
| wood from each house for the funeral pyre. 1 
From these charitable contributions two pyres 
had been prepared, one for tbe man and one 
for the woman. The pyres were then lighted, 
and when the fire approached his leg, the man 
thought it time to give up the ordeal and to 
be satisfied with only two muffins ! So while 
the villagers were still continuing the funeral 
rites, they suddenly heard a voice:— 

“ I shall be satisfied with two muffins!” 

Immediately another voice replied from the 
woman’s pyre:— 

“ I have gained tbe day ; let me have the 
three!” 

The villagers were amused and ran away. 
One bold man alone stood face to face with the 
supposed dead husband and wife. He was a 
bold man, indeed, for when a dead man or a 
man supposed to have died comes to life village 
people consider him to be a ghost. However, 
this bold villager questioned the beggars until 
he came to know their story. Be then went 
after the runaways and related to them the 
whole story of the five muffins to their great 
amassment. 

But what was to be done to the people 
who had thus voluntarily faced death out of a 
love, for muffins. Persons who had ascended the 
green litter and slept on the funeral pyre could 
never eoxna back to the village! If they did 
the whole village would perish. Bo the elders 
bodt a small hut in a deserted meadow out¬ 
side the village and made the beggar and his 
wife live there. 

Ever after that memorable day our hero and 
hk wife were called the muffin beggar and the 
muffin beggar's wife, and many old ladies and 
young children from the village need to bring 
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them muffins in the morning and evening, out of 
pity for them—for had they not loved muffins 
ao much that they underwent death in life ? 

XXJXl.—Tke Brahma * Priest who became 
an 9 Amildar * 

In the Karnitadesa there reigned a famous 
lring named Chfcmunda, who was served by a 
household priest, named Gundappa, well versed 
in all the rituals at which he officiated. 

Chimunda, one day, while chewing betel- 
leaves, thus addressed Gundappa, who was 
sitting opposite him 

“ My most holy priest, I am greatly pleased 
at your faithfulness in the discharge of your 
samred duties; and you may ask of me now 
what you wish and I shall grant your request.” 

The priest in his elation replied: “ I had 
always a desire to become the ’drnUdar* of a 
district and, to exercise power over a number 
of people; and if Tour Majesty should grant 
me this I have attained my ambition.” 

“Agreed,” said the king, and as at that time 
the 'drrUld&rship of Nafijang&d happened to 
be vacant, Hi* Majesty at once appointed his 
priest to the post, thinking that a priest, who 
was so intelligent in his duties, would do well 
in the new post. Before he sent him off, 
however, he gave Gundappa three bits of 
advioe:— 

(1) . Mukka ha&page traMku. 

(2) . JSUdru keviannv hachchi mdtan 

( 3 ) . MUbrjuftm haygmti traMku. 

Meaning:— 

(1) . Ton should always keep a black (i.e. 
browning) countenance. 

(2) . When you speak about State affairs 
you should do it biting the ear (i*e. secretly— 
dose to the ear). 

(8). The locks of all the people must be 
in your hand (t.e. you must use your influence 
and make etery one subservient to you). 

Gtupjappa attended carefully to the advice 
so kindly gitsn by the king, and the way in 
which he l istened to it made Hib Majesty 
understand tto h it to heart. So 

with * nri&ug iaoe the king gave the letter 
oontainmg thseppomtoumt to Gutfappa, who 
letumod home with a happy heart 
He told las wife about th* change £ 

1,.^' . . . .. — ' Q ' ■ . . . 

* A ir—w th l > r c h te ft fay 


come over his prospects, and wished to start at 
once to take charge of the new post. The 
king and his officers at once sent messengers 
to Nanjangod informing the officers of the 
9 dmilddri there that a newly appointed 'dmil- 
ddr would be coining soon. So they all waited 
near the gate of the town to pay their respects 
to the new *dmildar and escort him into it. 

Gundappa started the very next morning to 
Nanjangdd with a bundle containing clean 
clothes, sit and twelve cubits long, on his head. 
Poor priest! Wherever he saw the kusa grass on 
the road, he was drawn to ifc by its freshness, 
and kept on storing it np all the way. The 
spurred grass had become so dear to him, that, 
thongh he wonld have no occasion to use it as 
’dmildar of Nahjahgdd, he could not pass by 
it without gathering some of it. So with 
his bundle of clothes on his head and his 
beloved kusa grass in his hands Gupdappa 
approached the city of Nanjangdd about the 
twentieth ghatikd of the day. 

Now, though it was very late in the day 
none of the officers' who had come out to 
receive the 9 dmtlddr had returned home to his 
meal. Every one was waiting in the gate, 
and when Gundappa turned up, no one took 
Ii4tn to be anything more than a priest. The 
bundle on his head and the green ritual grass 
in his hand» proclaimed his vocation. But 
every one thought that, as a priest was coming 
by the very road Hie 9 dmilddr would take, he • 
might bring news of him—* whether he had 
halted on the ibad or might be expected 
J>efore the evening. So the officer next in rank 
to the 9 dmildar came to the most reverend 
priest and asked him whether he had any news 
of the coming 9 dmilddr ; on which our hero 
put down his bundle and taking the cover out 
of it—containing the order of his appointment 
with a handful of kusa grass, lest his clothes 
be polluted if he touched them with his bare 
hands, informed his subordinate that he was 
himself the 9 dmildar ! 

All those assembled were astonished to And 
that 8uc& a stupid priest was appointed to so 
responsible a post, but when it was made 
knows that Gu$<jappa was the new 'dmilddr 
Hie customary music was played; and he was 
esoorted in a manner due no his position into 


4 A ddef revenue eftoer* 
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the town. Ho had been fasting from the 
morning, and a grand feast -was prepared for 
him in the house of the next senior official, 
which Gnndappa entered to dine and take rest. 
He there informed the officials that He would 
be at the office at the 25th ghaitkd of the 
evening. From the way in which he issued 
the order all thought that he was really an 
able man, and that he had come in the guise 
of a simple priest in order to find out the real 
state of his district. So every officer went 
home, bathed, ate his meal in haste and 
attended at the office. 

The chief assistant took the ’dmtlddr to 
his house, and entertained his guest as became 
his position. Gundappa, being a priest, was 
a very good eater, for never for a day in hxs 
life he had spent money out of his own pocket 
on meals, so what reason had he to enquire 
about the price of provisions? It was at 
the expense of others be had grown so fat! 
After doing more than full justice to all the 
good things, much to the secret amusement of 
his host and assistant, Gundappa rose up from 
his food, and washed his hands. He then 
wanted betel-leaves, though to ask for these 
before the host offers them is very impolite. 
But his subordinate interpreted it as an order 
from a master and brought the platter con* 
frmrrng the necessary nutmeg, maoe, nuts, 
leaves, and chunam (lime). 

Where is the dakshina P next asked the 
’dmilddr. His host did not quite understand 
whether this was meant in earnest or in 
joke, but before be could solve the question, 
in his mind:— 

“'Where is the dakshina ?” reiterated the 
’drmMdn mjl his a ssis t an t , think i n g that his 
new superior was prone to ta kin g bribes, at 
once brought a bag containing 500 mohars and 
placed it in the platter. Now, a dakshina to a 
py tfrwHm ig not usually more than a couple 
of rupees; but should an ’dm&ddr ask for 
one his assistant would naturally mistake him, 
and think he was hinting at a bribe 1 

Gun^pp^greotlypleased at a princely 
as such as he had never seen before in all his 
life, at ones opened the bag and counted out 
every gdd piece in it, carefully tying them up 
in hie hcrndle. He then began to chew hie 
betel, and at one .gulp swallowed up all the 


nutmeg and maoe in the platter! These acts 
made his assistant strongly suspect the real 
nature of the new ’dnsUddr ; but then there 
was the order of the king, and it must be 
obeyed! Gundappa next asked his assistant 
to go on in advance of him. to the office, 
saying that he would be there himself in a 
ghalikd. The assistant accordingly left a 
messenger to attend on the 'dmilddr, and being 
vary anxious to see things in good order left 
his house for the office, 

Gupj&ppa now remembered the three bits of 
advice given by the king, the first of whiph 
was that he should always put on when in office, 
a black countenance. Now be understood the 
word “black’* in its literal sense and not in 
its allegorical one of “ frowning,” and so, going 
into the kitchen he asked for a lump of charcoal 
pasjbe. When this was ready ha blackened the 
whole of his fhoe with it, and covering his 
face with his doth,—as he was ashamed to show 
it,—entered the office. With his face thus 
blackened and partly covered with a cloth the 
new y dmUddr came and took his seat* Now 
and then he would remove the doth from his 
eyes to see how-his officers were working, and 
meanwhile all the clerks and others present 
were laughing in their sleeves at the queer 
conduct of their chief. 

The evening was drawing to a dose, and 
there were certain orders to be signed. Bo 
^Kng frRftwi all in ly band the assistant ap¬ 
proached the *dmHddr and stood at a respectful 
distance. Gund ap pa, however asked him to 
come nearer, and nearer the assistant came. 

“ Still nearer,” said Grugdappa, and nearer 
still the assistant. 

'The second bit of advice from the king now 
rushed into the ’dm&Mr’t mind that he should 
Into the ears of his offidak when he enquired 
into State affairs; and as Gwp$appe’s -want of 
sense always made him take what was said 
literally, he opened his mouth and bit the ear 
of his assistant* while in a mulled voice he 
asked him whether aft his people enjoyed full 
prosperity! Theassistant,nowkveryfeerof 
his life, roared out that a& the people ware in* 
the fuDeit*. prosperity. But Gupfcppa would 
not let go his ear till the poor assistant had 
reared oat the answer more than tweoty times. 


The 


ear soon began to swell 
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enormously, and leaving the office in disgust, he 
started to report to the king the insane acts 
of the new 'amildar. 

Two out of the three bits of advice from 
the king had now been duly obeyed, but 
the third—that the locks of all the people must 
be in his hands—remained unfulfilled, and 
Gund&ppa wished to carry ont that also quick¬ 
ly. Night had now set in, and as the ’dmUdat 
still remained in his seat all his officers were 
compelled to do the same. In this way the 
tenth ghatlkd of the night approached, and still 
the ’dmildur would not get up, but sat with his 
black face secured in his cloth, now and then 
peeping ont to seo whether they were all 
asleep or awake. The fact was he was waiting 
for an opportunity to have all the locks of his 
officers in his hands! As soon as all his 
officers fell asleep he intended to cut off all their 
locks, understanding as usual the words of the 
king in their literal sense! At about midnight, 
never dreaming of the stupid act that the 
’dmitddr was contemplating in his mind, every 
one fell asleep, and Gundappa rose up and 
with a pair of scissors out off all the looks of 
his officers. He then tied them all up in a 
bundle and returned to his assistant’s house 
late at night, where the servants gave him 
something to eat; after which he started with 
his bag of mohara and bundle of locks to his 


I ying to inform hi™ of how well he had obeyed 
his orders ! 

In the early morning he reached the pre¬ 
sence of His Majesty only a nimisha (minute) 
alter the assistant had arrived. Seeing the 
'dmitddr the poor wretch was too afraid to 
lodge any complaint, but his swollen ear drew 
the attention of every eye in the assembly. 

Gundappa now stood before the king with 
the charcoal still on his face and said :— 

“ Most noble king, you ordered me to blacken 
my face for my new duties. See, I have not even 
yet removed the dye! You ordered me next 
only to speak while biting an ear. Look, please, 
at my assistant’s ear, who stands before you 
and tell me whether I have not obeyed you! I 
And as for having the locks of my officers in my 
hands; why here they are in this bundle! ! 1 

Never before had the king seen an instance 
of such remarkable stupidity, and the thought 
that Gundappa had shorn so many respectable 
heads of their locks, and had really bitten the 
ear of a worthy gentleman, brought much 
shame to his heart. He begged the pardon of 
the injured man and from that day forward 
was ever careful in the choke of his officers! 
Poor Gundappa was dismissed even from the 
priestship, and his belly grew lean from having 
no longer the privilege of eating rich food at 
another’s cpst! 


THE REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH DURRANI. 

Translated from ths Tdrikh Sultdni 0 f SuUdn Muhammad Khdh Barukzai. 

BY E. BEHAT8EK. 

{Oonc&uded from y. 274.) 


The Mar&thfe being unable to oorne out of 
their ttmgar for fear of being attacked and 
plundered by the Muslima, there was a great 
scarcity of provisions in their oaznp j and when 
the siege had been protracted during five Inn^ -p 
ttMJutha, the famine increased to such a height, 
that tiaqy were under the necessity of grinding 
the bones of m os t of the ammafte. they 
get hold of, like flour, and consuming 
Thsir cattle were also starving for want of 
grm.* At last they oondudod that it would 
ha better to perish m battle than by hunger, 
and, preparing for a sally, marched out from 

of Lffibtn rushed 
upon them . In the first encounter the mfidek 


tt’sjsrsftr* 


«C thrf* 


surrounded ‘ InAyat KhAn, a Hindu stftn! Sardar 
and son of D6pdi Kh&n, like hunted game, 
and would have finished him, had not AJ^mad 
Shah Dnrr&ni noticed his plight, and despatched 
‘Ate KhAn QandahArl at the head of some 
cavalry to rescue him- but as by the decree 
of fate the provision of food and drink to be 
consumed on this earth by the last 
KMu had come to an end, death had taken 
hold of his skirts and dragged hi™ gradually 
until be was struck by a lethal bullet, and 
surrendered his life to the grasper of souls. After 
that A frirro d Shih Durr&ni quickly sent three or 


to succour ‘Inlyat EMo, and as they gradually 

ggjW* fcfcgr although with, mute slender swam, to 
gome by c omp a ris on more effeetus%for his army. * 
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arrived in sight of the eremy they fired t ; o:r doing, that was only a handful of earth, but had 
muskets and halted whi* *1 another d ^vhrTKM* 1 been grunted by the wwny of the Almighty, 
came up and did the sa nt. Whereon ail advanu ■ who had thus delivtnd the Mu&almina from 
ing simultaneously y .red showers of bolleU ; the power of the sanguinary iiihdeU He told 
upon the Marathus.: •' that Bh&o, who was the them that now, as ILinduettn hfas been Kbe- 
greatest of their v d«->.as wtdUs Wisw&aB&o, ! rated horn the rebels, gratitude to G x? was in- 
who was another o: them, surrersdvi e * th ivso>u* | eutiabrut not only upon IsUm, but upon Hie 
to the possessor of hell. Being wounded Uy balls 


and also frightened by the tumult the ele¬ 
phants broke their ranks and fled in all directions; 
and as victory and conquest depend upon divine 
aid and not upon the strength of human arms, 
the confusion in the camp of the defeated in¬ 
fidels became even greater than the turbulence 
of the elephants, when the Durrani cavalry, 
in spite of their slender numbers, attacked the 
discomfited Dakhan! army,—according to the 
verse, “ How often hath a small army conquered 
a great one,”*—with the greatest display of 
bravery. The Hindustani Muslims were like¬ 
wise not remiss in slaying the infidels* In short, 
the army of IsUm was till evening engaged 
in slaughtering the infidels, so that not one of 
the Marathd chiefs escaped with his life, except 
Malhar B&o [Hulkar] who took refuge in the 
sangar of the Indian Musalm&ns, but being 
unknown to everybody left- it again unharmed. 
Also another chief, namely, M&hdjl SindhiA^ 
the paternal uncle of Datilat R&o, although 
wounded, succeeded in his flight. It is a fact 
that the number of infidels slain, when men¬ 
tioned, causes the narrator to he suspected of 
falsehood, because it amounted to not less than 
one Idkh. The whole plain of P&ntpat was strewn 
with corpses, but many chiefs were taken alive, 
one of them being .IbrAbim TthAh G&rdl, who, 
having been brought into the presence of 
Ahmad SMh, was ordered to be killed, in 
spite of ShujaWddaula’s pleadings for mercy, 
because he had several times before refused 
Ahmad SMhs invitation—conveyed by a mutual 
friend—to side with him.* 

The booty taken on this occasion was enor¬ 
mous, and every Sardar of the Hindustani 
Muslims obtained a dress of honour. Ahmad 
Shlh complimented ’Indy&t Khin on his bravery, 
and then turning to the others said to them 
that this great victory was none of his own 


whole population, which ought to live in peaice 
a$d tranquillity, and to pray for the prolonga¬ 
tion of the God-given government, as he would 
now depart from Hindustan and take with him 
the HawAb ShnjA'au’ddaula, the SfibaljuHr of 
Lakhnau, whom he had adopted for his spn. 
In reply the Sard&rs unanimously represented 
that as the exalted banners were to return to 
their own country, the said Nawlb ought to be 
left there, in order that he might, in concert 
with them, protect them from the wickedness 
of the infidels. Whereon the Pldahlh con¬ 
sented ta the proposal and bestowed the 
government of Dehli upon the Sh&hzAd* [of 
high lustre] ‘AH Ganhar, son of *AxlxuMdin, 
aurnamed Shfth ‘Alam, who was, however, in 
Bengal. Accordingly his son was made his 
lieutenant in Dehlf, the office of waxtr being 
given to ShujA'au’ddaula and that of amir 
[generalissimo] to H&jibu’ddaola. After this 
Ahmad Shih departed in the year 1174 A.H.* 
to Qandahir, and never went again to Debit 
although he undertook two more invasions of 
India, in which he did not pass, beyond Amblll 
and Sarhand, as will be narrated further on* 
After A frraadShlh Dorrlnt had during the just-r 
named year returned with Solomon-like pomp 
from India and had entered QantUbAr, he con¬ 
ceived the idea of destroying the town of 
NAdirAbAd, on account of the unpleasantness 
of the surrounding country and the insalubrity 
of its air, and of building in Heu of it another 
town in an agreeable locality. For this purpose 
he* first dug a deep canal on the western 
side of the ArghandAfr Hirer towards the 
plain, but as the place selected belonged to 
the Ghanlkhlnl sept of the Alnksai tribe, 
who disliked to see a town founded in their 
neighbourhood, he gave up this intention. 
When, however, his mother died, he canned 
her to be interred in that locality and snnsaxned 


• QunUi, oh n. T. 150. 

1 Thu great battle was fought <m the 7th Jamuuv 
1T6L aadli described with mwdaMity&trtDus, 
VoL H. p-140,155. 

* Began litk August 1790, aad ended 1st August 


X7VD TvSs date is vegue; Gmum xmtr does xuAmmmm 

wequullr rettoeut; bne (k^flroiBtbeub^ 

Whedegarted 4a 1701, before the month a£ August. 
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it the Bau*a. s He then desired to build 
a town to the wrest of thd village called Hard* 
qull’&i, and to cause the water of the Taroak, 
which rivals in sweetness that of the Tasnim 


and Kausar,* to flow through the streets, but 
here again the Bfirukzfii tribe objected like the 
Alukzfiis. Accordingly Ahmad. Shah, who was of 
a meek disposition, abstained also from offending 
it, and- waited till the P6palzais, who were his 
kindred and sympathized with him, told 
him to build a town in any part of their 
possessions he might approve of. 7 Abroad Shah, 
pleased with the offer, selected twelve acres of 
land whereon to settle and to build houses, 
and fraternally invited men of the Durrinl and* 
other tribes to do so also. Qe got some builders 
of Hindustan and of Irfin* who were at hand, 
to construct a very strong wall around the habi¬ 
tations, and a large dome over the centre of the 
town where four streets met, the foundation 
of the tower being thirty cubits in length and 
as many in breadth* I have, however, heard, 
that the chief architect, who was an lndian 
and an excellent geometrician, had, after he 
built up the tower and erected the scaffolding 
for the dome, refused to construct it, and when 
Ahmad Shah greatly pressed him, he secretly 
fled in the direction of Nisbapfir. After that 
the Shfih invited others to complete the dome, 
hot its span being so great, all declared their 
inability to attempt such a teak. Accordingly 
the edifice remained in this unfinished state, till 
six mouths afterwards,, when the former archi¬ 
tect again made his appearance, and averred 
that the dome would have tumbled down, if he 
had constructed it before the due settlement of 
the foundation, but that as that had now taken 
plaoe, he would finish his work. Accordingly 
he constructed a very strong dome and was 
handsomely rewarded. When the rampart, the 
tower, and the fosse had been completed, the 
Shfh convoked Shfikhs, Sayyids, *Uiaxn&, 
and Faqtrs, to whom he made presents, and 
offering his. vows he uttered the invocation 
‘'Lord make this a territory of security, and 
boonteso^f bestow fruits on such of the 
inh a bi tants as believe in Allah and the last 
day; aad Allah replied. And whosoever believ- 
aot> I shall bestow upon him bat little; 




afterwards I shall drive him to the punishment 
of [hell] fire and an ill journey shall it be.”* 
After finishing the town he named it Ahmad* 
sh&hi, and lived in it at ease and with comfort. 

' The following year he sent his Wazir, Shfih 
Wall Khfin, in command of six thousand cavalry 
with orders to subjugate the districts of Balkh 
and BadakhshAn, but after the departure of 
the Wazir, Shfih Mtirfid Khfin, the Hfikim of 
Bukhara marched to the aid of the people 
of Balkh, and the said Wazir reported the 
movement by letter. The Padshah, having 
despatched another force to Balkh, himself then 
marched by the Hirfit route, and having crossed 
the Marv Rfid, conquered Maimana, together 
with Andikhfi and Sbabarghan, and ordered 
Shfih Wall Khan to subjugate Qunduz and 
Badakhshfin, whilst he himself intended to take 
Bukhara. Shfih Murad Khan on his part ad* 
vanced with a numerous army as far as Qarshi 
to attack Ahmad Shfih Dnrrfini, but the latter 
found it convenient as a measure of precaution 
to broach negotiations; and a treaty of peace 
was concluded, making the river Amfiya [Oxtts ] t 
the boundary between .the two States, with a 
stipulation to send the cloak* of the apostle 
of Al l ah (the benediction of Allah be upon 
him and upon his family),—which, had been in 
the possession of SultfinWais Qarnl, but had 
during the lapse of time been appropriated by 
the rulers of Bukhfirfi,—to Ahmad Shfih for 
tiie purpose of venerating it. 

. Accordingly Shfih Murfid despatched the 
blessed cloak with all due honours and pomp 
to Ahmad Shfih, who [apparently] looked 
upon it as, a great acquisition and celestial 
favour, and after presenting gifts and bestowing 
alms, considered it a high hbnour to venerate 
it; although he knew that no cloak of the, 
prophet was in the possession of any and 
that a person who kept 'one in honour an d 
venerated it, did so only for the sake of the 
profit to be derived therefrom! He took the 
garment and departed therewith to Qondahfir, 
but the guardians of this blessed cloak; moat 
of whom were Az baks, perceiving beforehand 
what was going to take place, opened the holy 
caakBt one night and cutting out a patch, which 
had come in contact with the blessed seal of 


rrrttojLU bezvmea^md that this ia » fiimksii’* 
wvroy of tiie affair.—E d.] • Qwrfa, oh. & ▼. 1J0. 
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prophecy 10 from between the shoulder pieces 1 
of the cloak returned to BukhiriL Abroad 
fihah. conveyed the sacred cloak by way of 
Kabul to Qandahlr, but before doing so left it 
for some time in the place called Maidln [the 
plain near the city] to enable the population 
of Kibul and of Khfcrd Klbul to perform a 
pilgrimage to it, so that even down to our 
times the massdr [place of pilgrimage] which 
was then made in the said locality within the 
precincts of the mosque, is in existence. It* 
is said that the blessed cloak remained there 
for some time, and having afterwards been 
brought to QandaM? was during the ShAh’s 
life-time ktept in the old Jlm*i mosque, situated 
oA the south side of the Burdurlnl Manila. 
After his demise, Timdr Shih’ his son, having 
constructed on the east side of his father s tomb 
a mosque with a dome and tank, transferred it 
to that place, where it now is. 

The said Wastr SMh Wall Kh&fi subjugated 
Qnudiu, Baqlin, and BadakhaMn, appointed 
governors in those provinces, and -waited on his 
return upon Aljmad Shih, who was highly 
sod bestowed gifts upon him; whereon 
he took rest from the fatigues of his campaign 
for some time in Aijmadshibi till the year 
1178." At this time news arrived that the sect 
of the had united from the whole PaSjib 

to the niimber of nearly seventy thousand, 
and were besieging the fort of Chan j A li, about 
seven haras distant from the town of Amritsar, 
and that the whole of the Panjab was m 
a state of rebellion. Afcmad Sb*h ordered 
his Warir Shih WaM KMn Bfcnirii to collect 
all the forces as quickly as he could, and after¬ 
wards himself marehed to the Panjtb.“ When 

the Sikhs heard,^after he had crossed the 
Sind [Indus] river,—of the approach of the 
Durrani army, they abandoned the siege and 
fled, but disquieted Zaiu XHh Mbhmand, and 
Bahikun Khan Ittlirf, Mortal Khlft 
'Barfddi and Qisim KhiA, and other* who were, 
On behalf., of Ahmad Shih, the go verno rs of 
various districts. He, however, sent wood by a 
courier to Bain Kfrtfi, who happened to be m 
a village named Kip, 'n ot to he disheartened. 


but to fight the Sikhi boldly, w be would by 
the help o! Allah on a certain date annihilate 
the Sikhs. After that he marched himself, 
**\A happened to arrive just at the time when 
the SarcULrs were engaged in a hot struggle 
with the Sikhs; but thus reinforced they soon 
gained a complete victory. It is said that on 
this occasion nearly twenty thousand Sikhs 
were slain and made prisoners, while the re¬ 
mainder fled. Having offered thanksgiving* 
to AlUh, and rested a few days, Ahmad Shih 
returned to Afghlnistln after re-installing 
Zain Khtu Mohmand in his position of gover¬ 
nor, and arrived in Qandfth&r. 

Next year when information arrived that 
the population of Amritfcar had rebelled, and, 
after being day and night engaged in plunder¬ 
ing, had reduced Zai n Khlfi Mohmand to great 
straits, Aljmad Shih marched in the winter 
season to India. 1 * After arriving m the city 
of IAhdr and punishing the Sikhs of the 
district, he marched as far as Amblll where 
the Nawib Najfbu’ddaula was honoured by 
being admitted to an audience; but the Nawib 
Shujl'&u’ddnula, §ubahd*rof Lakhnan, feign¬ 
ing sickness despatched abundant present* 
bat refrained from making his appearance. 
After having regulated the ad miui sfc g atkm and 
tftlrian some rest, he graciously bestowed the 
governorship of S a ih and upon the said Nawib 
Najtbu , ddaula, and that of Lihfe according 
to the desire of Shih Wall Khlh upon Axnar 
fttrtgh fttVH, who was so extremely anxious to 
display hk loyalty, that in the plenitude thereof 
ha called himself Amar Singh BirukalL 

When Ahmad Shih returned to Qandahlr, 
tire Kbihs of that locality went out to meat 



He. then spent several years in perfect comfort 
and. great tran q u i llity— 

V the ocean he spread the table of 
liberality, 

jbri»bolirimdfrOTi the world tee eastern 
cad same af mswiictty. 

After he had rrigned fcwmty-four yesm, ths 
dtaesM of cancer, to which he hsd been for- 
medy subject, egria vstemsd, eaddsewedM* 

toriUh bit 

r v iria r aeo fl e e ' 


Oca# 


wphp w i d bj* ;rr _ 

Wsw. iAAiMi h Otbw « 

.easessr"' 
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whole dirndgk. 1 * The skill of good physicians 
hating proved ineffectual to cure him, he 
first went on a pilgrimage to Mulla Nasar and 
Akhund Badhla, situated north of Ahmad- 
f frihS After his return the doctors advised 
him to go for a change of climate to some 
pleasant locality which was clean and had pure 
air, so he went to Mount Jtiba, which is 
above all other places celebrated for its good 
climate; hut as the time of his death, decreed 
by fate was at hand, the change of air, and 
the treatment of physicians proved of no avail, 
and according to the verse “ Say, verily 
the dea£h from which yon flee will sorely meet 
you,” 1 * he expired on Friday, the twentieth of 
the honoured month Rajah in the year 1184 


A*H*“ 

When Ahmad Bhah expired, YftqAtKhftn, the 
ennnch, who was his confidential and special 
chamberlain, kept his death secret, and con¬ 
veyed his corpse with the treasury and the 
harem in such a manner to Ahmads h &hi, that 
no one became aware of it. When the Sh&hz&da 

SulaimAu, who was the son-in-law of theWazir 
Shah Walt Kh&n came to the city [of Qanda- 
hlr ?] he took the body of the Shah and buried 
it in a garden situated on the west side of the 
citadel. 

Aljmad Shah had no second or equal to 
hfm in character; in spite of his perfect 
dignity he assumed the manners of a /a<pr, 
ynd bis extreme meekness, which was known 
everywhere, gained universal approbation. It is 
add to have extended so far that when during 
the siege of NisfaAptfcr the troops were kept 
without pay and conjointly plundered the 
Bhfth’s treasury, the keeper of it complained 
of the robbery, and receiving no answer, began 
to era disrespectful language towards Ahmad 
SbAh* who then said:-—“Ignorantfool! Iam 


also one of them, and have attained this dignity 
by their consent, and with the help of their 
swords; I have called them partners in my 
monarchy, so that whenever they require some 


* Anweding to ear tariff* disease in Arabic is catted 

“ |HDDMpJT 0000896 it fVKnim nrum or ea&S 
t«efl»ho«rwfcMh it atteoks; bnttke 

SBSses^s»sasi 


of my property—which is their own—and I 
refuse to grant it, I shall incur the blame of 
the Creator as well as of men.” 

Blessed is the P&dshdh who after dearth 

Leaves such a record behind him. 

Some of his ordinances were as follows :—A 
widow must be taken care of by the beirs of 
the deceased husband, and by no others. To 
divorce a wife is to be considered a very wicked 
act. lie also instructed his son to prohibit those 
who were admitted to an audience, from per¬ 
forming the salutation in vogue, which resem¬ 
bled an act of adoration, but to order them 
simply to touch their heads; further, not to 
allow others to sit in their presence except 
the ‘ulamd and faqirs ; also to invite respect¬ 
able ‘ulamd every Friday evening and also aged 
shShhs, to hold discussions on the sciences and 
the history of ancient times, to eat food in 
their company, and to be present at Friday 
prayers; and lastly, not to cnt off ears and 
noses for punishments, but to inflict these 
according to the commands of God. Whilst 
he was alive he always also himself acted in 
conformity with these precepts. 

As the reign of the PAdsh&h, the asylum of 
the religion, has been described, it will be pro¬ 
per likewise to record his descent and genea¬ 
logy :—It is well known that originally all the 
Af g hans are the descendants of ‘ Abdu’rrashld 
, F&th&n, who had three sons; the first being 
Sara, the second ShSkh Mabii, and the third 
Ghurghusht, who is by the Afghans also called 
Ghnrghuch. According to the account given 
in the history of the Durrdnitribes, the Abdfilis 
ere the descendants of Tarin, whereas the 
Sadozai tribe is a branch of t^e Paw**, tribe. 
Pdpal and N&rak and Askft were sou. of 
Zxrak, and the pedigree of Ahmad ShAh is as 
follows-:— Afcm ad Khan, brother of Zu’lfiqar 
Kh&n, son of Zara an KhAo, son of Daulat KTiaftg 
son of Sarmast Khafi, son of Shfir KMn, son 
of KhwAja Khizar Khan, son of Sado, son of 
*TJmr, son of M«arflf, son of Bahttl, son of 


led again to their being driven into the bills, to emerge 
and renew the war, as soon as the kixur was once more 
aerora rite Ind^a. This was almost the last appearance of 
toe sang in, the field. His d is ease waa cancer in the jaw, 
and this now oonmelled him to trust largely to his 
nontenants and to Ms sons.’ 

“ Qwr&it, oh. bdi. r. 8. 

.. Ufch October 1772. *• In 1778 the king retired from 
uts oondtuffi of the kingdom to a mountain retreat where 
"ft* Jeraat the agaol fifty.—Cale.Bev. 1870, 
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Kuni, son of Bami, son of Habib, son of P6pal» 
son of Zirak, son of c Aishi, son of Bazar, sou of 
Af‘al, son of Tarin, son of ShAr Kirin, son of 
Sara, son of ‘Abdu’rrashid Path&n, a detailed 
account of whose ancestors is to be found in 
the genealogy of the AbdAll tribe. 17 Abroad 


ShAh left the following six sons:—SbAhx&da 
Timfir, ShAhsAda DArib, ShAhsAda Salaimin, 
ShAhztda Shahlb, ShAhsAda Sikandar and 
ShAhsAda Parvis, all of whom passed away 
without leaving a name, except Tlmttr ShAh 
and Bulaimto. 


A NOTICE OP THE ZAFABNAMA-I-BANJIT-SINGH OP KANHAYYA LAL. 


BY EL BEHATSEK. 

The style of this poetical work, written in | 


Hiyming hemistichs, appears to be in several 
respects a feeble imitation of Firdusi’s immortal 
epic, the Sh&hndma , with the difference, how* 
ever, that it sings the praises and narrates the 
exploits chiefly of one hero. Its title is the 
same as Sharfu’ddln ‘All YazdTs Zafarn&ituui- 
Ttm-ur, written in the earlier portion of the 
15th century of our era. The general prolixity 
of the work, and the redundancy of praise 
lavished upon the Mahftrdj& Banjlt Singh. 1 
and others, as well as the long devotional 
preambles to almost every chapter, must always 
remain a bar to the full translation of the hook; , 
but, by omitting all these superfluities, and 
retaining only the historical information con¬ 
veyed therein, a detailed account of it can be 
rendered; and this I have attempted to do. It 
is, however, to be regretted that the events 
preceding the disruption of Banjit Singh’s 
domains and the annexation of the PafijAb to the 
British dominions, are not as extensively dealt 
with as other matters by the author, who was. 
also sparing in his dates, and used throughout 
the work the years of the era of Yikrapiaditya.* I 
This “Book of the Conquests of Banjlt 
Ring li ” was composed in Persian, and was 
lithographed at LAhdr in A.D. 1876; but, as 
the author devotes a short chapter specialty to 
the u occasion of composing the book,” in 
which he mentions his descent and name , they 
will be noticed further on in the proper place, 
when each chapter is reviewed in detail, with 
only its number prefixed. Before doing so, 
however, an rod*** to all the chapters with 
their titles is hare subjoined, so that the whole 
contents of the book, which consists of more 
than floo pages W contains more than 106,000 
distichs, may he taken in at a glance:— 


IXDEX TO CHAPTXR8. 

1. Praise of God. 2. Prayer to the* Ful- 
filler of desires. 3. Praise of the MahArAjA 
BAm Chand [BAma Chandra) Avatar. 4. Praise 
of Kiahn [Krishna] Avaiir. 5. Eulogy of 
Muhammad, to whom he benediction and 
peace. 6. Praise of Gurfi NAnak, the founder 
of the Sikh religion. 7. Praise of the reign¬ 
ing monarch. Queen Victoria, ShAhanshAh of 
England and of India. 8. Occasion of com¬ 
posing the Book. 9. Summary of the reign 
of Banjit Singh. 10. The ten chiefs of the 
Sikh religion; Gurfi NAnak being the first, 
and Gurfi G6bmd the last. II. Beginning of 
Sikh supremacy in the Pafijib, with the family 
of Sardfir Chart Singh and Mahin Singh. 
Birth of the MahArAjA Banjtt Singh, and death 
of Sirdir Mfthih Singh.* 12- The MahArAjA 
Banjtt Singh succeeds to the mamad after his 
father. The coming of ShAh ZsmAn, the ruler 
of KAbul, and other events. 13. The MahArAjA 
Banjtt Singh enters LAh&r, conquers the forces 
of the Bh&ngis, and his son Kharak Singh 
is’ bom. 14. The MahArAjA Banjtt Singh 
marches twice in the direction of GujrAt to 
punish the SsrflAr $Afeib Singh Bhangi, and 
enters the gesfa of AkAlgajh after the death 
of Sardlr Dal Singh without hostilities during 
Samvat 1858 and 1859 [AJ>. 1801 and 1802]. 
IS. The MahArAjA invades Cfcailt and KAsfir 
[Qasfir] whose governors he subjects to has 
sway, and then attacks tite BAjA SansAr Ch a nd , 
ruler of KAfigrA, thus obtaining entrance to 
SujAnpfir, to BhsgwAfi, to BijwAjA and to 
HoshUrpftr. 16. The MahArAjA goes to Hard wlr 
ftiwi with his army to ICaa ftr after 

Vflfrig NifAmn'ddin KhAn; he also subdues 
Quitm’ddtn KhAfi, attacks MnltAn, receives 
tribute and enters Amritsar. 17- Inter of 


'* Hereafter in this gaper tide word wfll be. alwagr* 
printed Bingh, 


»«5r » gmen&m 


Its**t 


to AJ). Mtt-lMt. 
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the MahArAjA to the Nawab Muzaifar KhAh the 
ruler of Multan, 18. Reply of the ruler of 
Multan. 19. The rest of the relations between 
the Mah&rAjA and the NawAb of Multan, after 
the letter of the former, and the reply of the 
latter* 20. Conquest of the towns of Jhaug 
and of C'chh, arrival of the MarA$h& MahArAjA 
Jaswant Singh in Amritsar; and departure of 
the M&hArAjA to the territories of the Rajas of 
PatiAlA, and NabhA, and others. 21. TheMaha- 
rAja marches to the rescue of the RAjA SansAr 
Chand from whose territory he expels the 
GArkbAs. Birth of the prince ShAr Singh, 
occupation of Kasftr after a contest, and the 
realisation of tribute from MultAru 22. Taking 
of nwtardnas from the governments of Patiala 
and MAlAr KAtlA; conquest of the forts of 
NAr&yapgadh, PathAnk5$ and SiAlkAt; sab- 
missiou of JasrAtA, CharabA, and DaskA; 
reception of tribute from JJAfcib Singh GujrAtt 
with the cannon of Alpnad ShAhs hud occupa¬ 
tion of the fort of ShAkhupura after a hot 
contest, 28. Arrival of Metcalfe Sahib the 
English Envoy in LAhdr, who constitutes the 
river Satluj the boundary between the two 
governments; accounts of conquests on the 
other side of the Satluj and expulsion of the 
NApAU troops for the second time from KM- 
gfi. 24. Conquest of Jammfth, WarirA- 
Md, GujrAt, XsUmga$h, JallAlpfbr, KhushAb, | 
Bhimbar, the fort of Kank, Palftl, and 
JAlandhar, and interview with ShAh SbujA 4 a 
and ShAh JBamAu the exiled p&dsMks of 
KtbuL JM. The MahAr&jA despatches an army 
to Kafmtr for the purpose of aiding Path 
KhAft, obtains possession of the diamond 
K5h-i-Ndr from ShAh ShujA‘a and takes the 
fort of from ’A$l Mgfr*mw»d KhSfi 
after defeating the Afgfain forces. 96. The 
IWWjt invade* Kafoa tr hot returns -without 
•ttwtiag hfc purpose; the icmtnddrt of the 
'il&f* of M t kli i i rebel and are ptuiiahed, 
II* The Xikifjl ktfttk Mn l tfa twice end 
eonqem* it; the STewib UmOvc KbAh, 
fonmor of Multln, i* slain with his sons, ex T 
eept the Xftv«b.tiarferfs Khih, and MnMa is 
ghmdMwd* 18. The MeWWji marches to 
FWtliw sad to Ktfmir, both of which he 
nfom. ffc The Ibfefeftjft marohes to 
KMhiyl mi. oonquets ,'ftf arrival of » 
from Bshfrntpftr; xeerdv of Ste 
PiwteBimllijIhaiAimiansoiunsmtof theBAii 


Sada Kanwar. 30. The MahAraja demands the 
horse Laili from YAr Muliammad Khan, the 
governor of PeshAwar, but the latter rebels 
by the aid of the Sayyid, A^mad Jihadi, and 
is killed j the prince Sher Singh [son of the 
MaMrAjA] slays Sayyid Ahmad. 31, The MaM- 
raja sends presents to London to the govern¬ 
ment, and others are despatched in return. 
Interview of the MahArAjA with the Governor- 
General of India near the town of Rftpar. 
32. The. interview of the first day. 33. The 
second day. 84. The third day, 35. The 
fourth day. 36. The fifth day. 37. The 
leave-taking of each other on the sixth day* 

38. Expedition to Dera Ghazi Khan, when 
the Khan of BahAwalpfir, who had rebelled, 
repents on the approach of the army. The. 
wedding of Kanwar Nan Nihal Singh [a grand¬ 
son of the Mah&rAjA] takes place, and the 
SardAr Hari Singh is slain in PAshAwar. 

39. Arrival of the English Envoy to ask for aid 
in the Kabul war, and interview between Lord 
Auckland, the Governor-General of India, and 
the MahArAja at FirAzpfir. 40. The MahArajA 
is struck by a disease called laqwa and para¬ 
lysis, from which he dies. 41. The JfahArAjA 
Kharak Singh succeeds to the masnad, but is 
superseded by his son Nan NihAl Singh, and 
after the death of both, the Ran! Chand 
Kanwar assumes the supreme power, from 
which she is ousted by the MahArAjA ShAr 
Singh, who occupies Lah.dr after a hot contest* 
42. The MaharAjA ShAr Singh takes possession 
of the masnad and assumes the government 
of LAhAi% but is .killed by the SindhaA- 
wAliA Sirdars, who are in their turn de¬ 
prived of life by the troops, 43. The MahA- 
rAjA Dalip [Dhuleep] Singh is placed upon the 
masnad with RAjA HirA Singh for his wazir t 
whose ohief counsellor was Pandit JallA. The 
RAjA Such&t Singh is. killed; the troops 
rebel against RAjA HirA Singh the warn and 
murder him, 44, The SardAr Jawahir Singh 
[maternal uncle of the MahftrAjA Dalfp Singh] 
becomes t vazir; the prince ^AshaurA Singh is 
killed by hi$ orders, on which the troops 
slay him likewise and prepare to wage war 
against the English. 45. The Sikh troops 
attack the English on the other side of the 
Sa%> and are defeated, whereon the latter 
enter the PafijAb* ' Events. which take place 
at the disruption of the Sikh power* 
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REVIEW Or EACH GHAPTEfi IK DETAIL. j £ 

1- The heading is the usual Jtfmillah, j c 
aa if the author had been a good Muslim, but | £ 
bo allusions to particular doctrines occur, and j t 
the whole address is according to the §&fl 1 
fashion. 1 

2. This is a Kttle chapter of thanksgivings j 

for the blessings the author enjoys, and a J 3 
confession of monotheism, which appears to me i 
to contrast strangely with the next two i 
chapters. i 

3. An invitation to the worship of BAm ] 
as an incarnation of God. He is said to be < 
obeyed by all men and his whole history is < 
detailed. 

4. Krishna is extolled likewise as an incar¬ 
nation of God, and his mythology given. 

5. Muhammad is called the apostle of God, 
and he who obeys him in the world is said to 
be obeying God. He is greatly praised, but 
bis biography is not given* 

6. Gurfl NaaAk, the founder of the Sikh 
religion, loved all mankind, is said to have 
‘professed monotheism, and endeavoured to lead 
the whole world to it. ISTo biography i* given. 

7. The .virtues of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, the sovereign of England and India 
are sung. She is said to be beloved in both 
countries, Tespected by all foreign potentates, 
and many good wishes for her prosperity are 
uttered. 

8. In this chapter the author states that he 
bi a native of the town of JalAsar in the 
Agrfc District, whence he went to IAh&r, where 
fee obtained his education and government 
employment. In hi* leisure hours he composed 
the OMr-i-EinM, the SandagUtdma, the 

the AMtfq+EinM, and to 
Head! Pragsr-toh, ^nd lastly to present work 
in A.D. 1874 corresponding to A. H. 1290. In 
to verses appended to to end of to book to 
commemorate its publication, it is said to hive 
been lithographed A.D. 1876, and to actor's 
name is given as Bjmhayya JM Execu¬ 
tive Engineer of I4Mr. # 

9* Serd&r MahlA Singly to fator of 

jit became ruler of GujrAnwilt in St 

1821 [AJU7«3> but subsequently extended ha 
power in to FriBjlb, and after his d**& Bat# 


Singh, who succeeded him, obtained poaMrsdta. 
of Idhdr in one day. Then he attacked tW 
Sard&r of Gujrit, subdued him, and proceeded* 
to Siilkfit, which was likewise unable to mist 
his prowess. Then followed the conquests of 
Multan and Kasftr; and on to revolt of the 
people of Si&lkftt, he again subdued them* 
Marching to Amritsar he liberated it at one 
assanlt from the domination of the Bhangls, 
after which he turned his steps toward* the 
river Biy&s, went to Jalandhar and to Hoshtir- 
pdr, subduing in coarse of time the whole 
district between to S&tluj and the BivAs, On 
endeavouring, however, to obtain an entrance 
into KArigra, he met with much resistance from 
to Napalis, but drove them into the mountains 
and occupied the fort, whereon the BAj&s of 
and ChambA, and other chiefs, paid him 
allegiance. On his approaching Jammflu its 
ruler fled in dismay, and when the governor of 
Atak arrived to make excuses, ha,purchased 
the fort from him for one Idkk of rupees j bnfc 
the lord of Klbul, displeased with the tran¬ 
saction, declared war and was defeated in two 
engagements by Ran jit Singh, who then 
marched to Kafimtr and sabjugated to whole 
of it. He reduced RAwal Pin# with the entire 
district of to JhAlann and to people of 
KhusMb having revolted he punished tom. 
He obtained possession of to whole district of 
Bannftft, partly by force and partly by bribery. 
He ton got a footold at Minflc and hi* 
enemies fled, and when hi* army reached to 
DdrAs* victory wait to mult. When he 
vHttmdun* to PAshAwar all to Afghans began to 
wageahely war against him, hut were 

put to flight, and on hi* government bring 
i extended to to Hasten ooontry, good luck 
seconded hi* efforts. He next demanded 
; tribute from PatitlA andtflbhA, whose nto* 

► bowed tbtir head* in obedience.* Hext Renjffc 

> Singh mad* an alliance with to English and 

i had an interview at BAp*| with to Govarmw- 
. Oman), tk» Wstw P*yiag <»» 4 

VMt alio to Am|itnr. The Mafcirija th«a 
- built the tempi* pf B*m Di» oa wiki h» 

■ AmfitMT^wbioh, o» tiring oo»pW*4 waenawed 

* Ctt terigfr- *****Mr 

; i* lt -f-w iipmt—toW*** "* ***** 
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years as sovereign of the Panjab, but fell sick, 
and leaving this world departed to the abode 
of eternity. 

10. There was in tbe Panjab an* ascetic, 
addicted to solitude, despVlng the world, not 
meddling with its affairs, constantly meditating 
on the unity of God, outwardly poor, hut 
inwardly rich, whose name was N&nak, and 
he preached monotheism to Hindus and to 
Muslims, enjoying the veneration of both 
classes. Hie religious turn of his mind mani¬ 
fested itself when he was yet in the house of 
his father, Kalfi Khatrl, hut when he grew 
up, it was further developed by his associa¬ 
tion with holy men, and wandering about 
preaching and making converts, first among 
the Bfidis, his own sept of the Khatri tribe. 
He first established his abode at Kartaptir 
and afterwards at D&r4 Nanak. He was bom 
in St. 1525 [A.D. 1468] during the reign of the 
Emperor Rahlfil of Dehli, and died in St. 1596 
[A.D. 1539]; he had therefore attained the 
age of 71 years. He had two beloved sons, Sri 
Chand and hakhmj Chand, who were however 
absent when he died, and he made one of his 
disciples, Lahn4by name, who was with him, his 
successor as Gurd, and sumamed him AngacL 
He also was a pious man, who augmented 
the number of converts to 100,060, and died in 
Si. 1609 [AJX1552] after having occupied the 
itawnod 13 years. He was succeeded by Amur 
Dfe, who died in St 1631 [A.D. 1574], and 
was followed by fUm Das, & learned and God¬ 
fearing man, who enjoyed the protection of the 
great emperor Akbar to such a degree that the 
latter supplied him with large sums of money 
for constructing the sacred tank of Amritsar,' 
where he afterwards found it most convenient 
to takenp his abode. But he remained Gurfi. 
only seven yearn, and died in St. 1638 [A.D. 
1531]. Hi* see, Arjun, became the fifth Gurfi, 
but an envious fellow, Dfiwt Chand by 
damaged Mm in the right of tbe m^fy emperor 
Inhiagfev by teBmghhou that Arjun had become 
safeenslj wealthy, and was oollectiiig tribute 
fmatto population, whioh obeyed hum like 
a king ; and that being, moreover, a dangerous 
immi, ha to ha throwii mto > prison* 

Wm Atn^hnk his confinement in.L4b6r does 

not smar to bean vecy eioss^ Incanse we 
are Wd, that whs* yog tn» day in SA1693 


[A.D. 1636] to the river Ravi to perform 
his ablutions, he disappeared, and was seen no 
more; his jailors, who diligently searched the 
river for his body, not being able to find a 
trace of it. His son, Har Gobind, succeeded him, 
but died two years afterwards in St. 1695 [AJD. 
1638]. This last Gurfi was likewise succeeded 
by his son, Har Rai, who died in St. 1716 
[A.D. 1659]. The eighth Guru, Har Kahn 
was placed upon the masnad at the age of 
seven years, and snperseded his elder brother. 
The latter, however, hastened to represent the 
wrong done to him, to the emperor Shah 
Jahan, who thereon summoned Har ITmTin to 
the court, but on arriving in Dehli he was 
suddenly carried off by small-pox^ maK-ng 
room for Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Guru. The 
elder brother, whose age exceeded also that 
of the last-named Guru, now betook himself to 
the court of Aurangzeb asking for justice at 
his 4 hands, and representing Tfigh Bahadur to 
be a warlike and turbulent man, likely to en¬ 
danger the peace of the country. He was 
accordingly invited to Dehli where he would 
have lost his life, had it not been saved by the 
kind intercession of the Mab4r4j4 of Jaipfir. 
After this he led thenceforth a migratory life, 
visiting the tirthas of Hindustan and gathering 
adherents, but not again returning to the 
P&Sjab. At last he ventured once more to make 
his appearance at Dehli, where he was received 
with open arms by the population, but the 
representations of his elder brother, that 
thp Gurfi was capable of exciting a rebel¬ 
lion so impressed the Government, that he 
was su mmari ly decapitated in St. 1732 [A.D. 
3675], Gfibind Singh, the 10th Gurfi, who 
desired to avenge the death of his hither, and 
did hk utmost to impart a military training 
to hk followers, now armed them, drilled 
them, ordered them to keep their hair long, to 
promise him perfect obedience, and to make 
the words Fath Wih Gartljff tbeir war-cry: 
The valiant but inexperienced, troops of the 
Gurfi, advanced, met the imperial forces and 
were, after some fruitless battles, dispersed. 


« AaorifegfeaweM ustoaittWi 


and afterwards beheaded at Sirhind [Sarhand], 
he abandoned all further military operations 
andJed a wandering life, going with some of 
hk disciples first to Bengal, and then to the 


* The WHi-Gnid, i-e., N'hiak, will give you victory,” 
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Dakban, -where he was at last murdered in the 
town of Rajpipla by an Afgbfin in St. 1765 
£A.D. 1708]. On this. Binds whom he had 
designated as his successor, betook himself from 
the D&khan to the PaBjSb, where he raised 
disturbances and committed devastations on two 
occasions, but fell at last into the hands of 
the troops of the Emperor Eairakhriyar, and 
was publicly beheaded in the bdxdr at Dehli. 
He is not considered a Grurd, and the series 
of ten ended with Gdbind. 

11. When the Mughal Empire was breaking 
up, the reigning sovereign had.no power, great 
confusion prevailed, and depredations were 
being committed by the leaders of various 
factions, and the Sikhs imitated their example. 
afrwuu* Shah Abd&li having invaded India 
from Afghanistan* and wrested the Panjab 
from the Mughal Government, some kind of 
order prevailed, but after his death* it altogether 
disappeared, because all connection with EAbul 
as well as with Dehli was then severed. The 
giVha then made the best use of the occasion, 
ind subjugated the whole of the Panjib, chiefly 
under the leadership of Chart Singh, the 
grandfather of Ranjtt Singh and chief of the 
psnat Sikhs, who established his residence at 
Gujrinwali and ravaged the country widely. 
He was sncceeded by his son Mahft h Singh* 
who conquered Jammhn and shed a sea of blood 
at Bimnagar. A son having been bom to him 
in St. 1837 [A.D. 1780] he spent large sums in 
alms and called him MahftrSja Ranjlt Singh, 
but at the age of five years the boy was, to the 
immense grief of his father, deprived of the 
right of one eye by small-pox. The martial 
education of Ranjlt Singh began at the age of 
nine years, when he learnt the nse of arms and 
waa appointed an officer. The first action in 
which he took part, was the taking of the fort 
of Sfihdrft in which he distinguished himself j 
but his father, having fallen rick, returned to 
Gujrtnwltt where he died, and Ranjtt Singh 
found, himself a* the head of the government 
before he had completed his twelfth year. Hie 
mother, however, retained a decided authority, 
and allowed fall power to Irikhpat Bfti the 


Diwin .and chief adviser of the late Mahau 
Singh. The young Mahiriji could not brook 
his subordinate position longer than five years, 
and, on attaining manhood, slew Lakhpat Bii 
with his own hands; which act* although 
neither blamed or praised by the author, is 
compared by him to that of Nadir Shah, who, 
as is well known, had done the same thing 
to his own son, but in a fit of madness* 

12. When Ranjlt Singh became the sole 
ruler of the Sikhs, he strengthened his army* 
which being, notwithstanding, unable to resist 
the invasion of Shah, scattered itself in 

all directions; in such a manner, too, that when 
the Afghans entered Labor, they could find no 
trace of it. But on their departure, leaving the 
Panjib in charge of a governor, supported by 
small garrisons in various towns, the Sikhs again 
concentrated their strength; whereon Zam&n 
Sh&h was tinder the necessity of returning, 
but this time the Sikhs were victorious, and 
according to our author, expelled the Afghans 
from the land. He admits however that when 
Zamin Shih again came back to India the 
Sikhs fled, and Ranjlt Singh took refuge in 
Gnjr&nw&UU Having put the aftdrs of the 
Panjab in order, Zamin Shih evacuated the 
country, but whilst crossing the Chinab, he 
lost several pieces of artillery in the river, 
which was much swollen at the time. He then 
sent a letter to Ranjlt Singh with a request to 
recover the guns when the waters subsided, and 
appointed him governor of Lihdr.* Ranjtt 
Singh succeeded in recovering the guns* and 
flwnfc them with an envoy to Kibul, where they 
were received with great joy by Zamin Shih, 
who in return swat valuable presents to Ranjlt 
Singh. 

13. At that time the inhabitants of Llh&r 
were distressed by three tyrannical governors, 
each of whom ruled over a portion of the city 
and levied rates. One of them being Chait 
ftingh, the other Sftbdb Singh Bhafcg* and the 
third Having been invited by 

the population to depose these men end to 
aastime the government, Banjtt Singh marche d 
j with troops from Gujrftnwttt and when ho 


• The first of the four Shih 

AbdAll into India, took plaoe A.D. , 

» In 1767 he was osos SJ 

queUed afresh on&reak of tho Sikhs, hut died in 
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pitched his camp near the town of Yatala, 
Btut Sadi Kmnwar, joined her troops to his 
own for the purpose of conquering 1 L&h&r, 
and aided him also with treasure. When 
Ranjit Singh arrived in IAh6r, he alighted in 
the Wanri Bagh,* on which the gates of the 
town were at onoe closed and preparations for 
resistance made "by* the three governors, but 
the inhabitants having admitted Ranjit Singh 
the three tyrants fled, leaving all their wealth 
to the Mahir&ja, who thus inaugurated his 
reign in St. 1856 [A.D. 1799]. When the 
rumour spread that Ranjit Singh had assumed 
the government of the Panjab* three of the 
Sikh tribes, namely the Bh&ngts, the Ram- 
gadhite, and the Ninkas, who bore him ill-will, 
united to oppose him. As his antagonists 1 
were marching towards Lah6r, the Maharaja 
hastened to meet them, previously securing the 
fort with its artillery and treasure, but they fled 
in dismay after their commander G-ulfib Singh 
Bhaftgt had expired in a fit of intoxication 
at a distance of a few inarches from Lahftr. 
In St. 1857 [AJD. 1800], a son was bom 
to the Mahlrlja, whom he named lTho-p Or 
Singh, celebrating the happy event with great 
rejoicings. 

14. fl h frih Si ngh Bhangt, the governor of 
Gujrmt, having revolted and committed depre¬ 
dations with the forces he had gathered, Ranjit 
Siagh marched * there and besieged him, when j 
he surr en der ed and was mulcted m a large sum j 
of money, and then the Mahtr&jd returned to I 
Idhlr. But the news soon arrived that Dal 
Singh, the governor of Akilgadh, 1 * symp*. 
tinaed with the above nasrod Sardtr of Gnjrfcfc, 
and would nm make comma* cause with W 
Ran jit Singh therefore deepefc&ed a letter to 
Bal Singh. in which fee held forth the brilikat 
future hr store for him in the conquest of the 
whole of the FfcSSjth. The bait was taken, and 
mioses he arrived, Ranj it Singh imprisoned 
him and marched ta the feri of AWlg ^ fo , to 
wfcWh lii was under the necessity of laying 
hecaam the wife of Dal Singh was not 
<***J dstamined to defend it, but had atm 
WW Singh, the SawUr of Gajrtt, and 
8ingh, the Ssrdtr of WadMbtd, to come 
** to mUhiil Amori&^Sujtt.Sa^ 



abandoned tbe siege of Akalgadh, and devas¬ 
tating the district, marched to the fort of 
Gnjrtt, in which he had compelled Sahib Singh 
to take refuge. The latter being closely pressed, 
at last sent out his own namesake, S&bib 
Singh B&dl, a descendant of Nanak, to plead 
for peace, and the Maharaja, yielding to bis 
entreaties, not only abandoned the siege of 
Gujrtt, but gave up also the intention of taking 
Ak*tlga#h and inarched back to Lahor, Ac¬ 
cording to onr author all this was effected by 
the gentle suasion of the chief of the Bedi 
tribe and descendant of Nanak, Sahib Singh, 
but the truth seems to he that the MaharujA 
was not yet strong enough to overcome the 
resistance offered by the forts, although able 
enough to devastate the country round, and 
making a virtue of necessity, returned to 
Labor, where he was informed that his pri¬ 
soner Dal Singh had died. The MaMraja 
made the best use of this event by forthwith 
proceeding to Akalgadh and sending into the 
fort a very friendly message to the widow of 
the Sardar, to invite her to surrender, to which 
proposal she agreed on condition that he should 
not exact any treasure from her. He consented, 
but as soon as he had taken possession of the 
town, he plundered it, and confiscated all the 
guns, ammunition and treasure he found in the 
fort. He made, however, arrangements for the 
support of the two little sons the deceased 
Sardir had left, by assigning to them ytfpirt; 

15. Having subjugated various districts of 
the Paajab, Ranjit Singh convoked a dorhir, 
inviting the chiefs whom he imagined to be 
friendly to him, to pay him homage. .Not one, 
however answered the call except fa% 
the chief of KApurtkatt, mad tbe Mahdrijd 
*ms so. pleased that he bestowed many gifts 
upon him, and exchanging his own turban 
with him, called him his brother. 11 To prove 
hie allegiance this chief first of all sided Ranjit 
Singh during his expedition to Ghinitt, the 
S a rdAr of which district defended tk fo r t 
bravely; mad the news having arrived that 
naearnwhile the Sard&r of KAettr had made 
use of the occasion to plunder two miU’as, 
Tath Singh was despatched to Kasftr and 
was joined by the Mah&r&ji himself, who 
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abandoned the siege of Chiniot. The gover - 
nor of Kasur was driven into his fort by 
the united forces, after which they plundered 
the town, making prisoners of many Afghans 
with their wives and children, so that the 
governor at last pleaded for mercy and was 
graciously reinstalled in his former position by 
Ranjit Singh, who thereon marched back to 
Chiniot, two chiefs of which, Karin Singh and 
Jasa Singh, who had accumulated an immense 
amount of booty, he compelled to surrender 
and to disgorge their plunder. On his return 
to L&hor the Mah&raja indulged for some 
months in rest and banquetings. At last a 
messenger arrived from Vatala, bringing the 
information sent by Sada Kanwar, that Sans&r 
Chand, having come down from the mountains, 
was plundering her subjects, and craving the 
protection of the MahfirajA At this news 
Ranjit Singh prepared his troops for a march 
and ordered also Fath Singh to join him 
with his forces. They both then departed to ! 
K&ngr& where the said Rani was delighted 
to receive them. When the rumour spread 
that Ranjit Singh had arrived, the forces of 
Sansar Chand dispersed* and fled to NtLrpUr, 
which fort, however, he also left on the 
approach of the Maharaja. Whilst the latter 
was thus pursuing the enemy the news 
came that SubMnpttr was being plundered. 
He accordingly at once repaired thither and 
punished the commander of it by depriving 
him of the two qasbas of Dharamkfa and 
Bahr&mpfir, leaving him only the qasba of 
Subhanphr. Then Ranjit Singh marched to 
the town of Bhfcgwfcrft, because he had been 
informed that the widow of Chuhar Mall who 
owned it, was in very, affluent circumstances. 
The lady, greatly frightened by his arrival, 
abdicated in his favour, begging only to be 
allowed the expenses of a pilgrimage to Hard- 
war, and surrendering all her wealth. This 
the Mataraja presented to Fath Singh, and 
then went with him to Kapurthatt, where he 
became the guest of the Raja. Soon, however, 
a messenger arrived with the information that 
the MahAr&jd Sansftr Chand had come down 
from the mountains, and had established him¬ 
self in the qccsbas of Bijwaja and Hoshi&r- 
p-ftr. Accordingly Ranjit Singh hastened 
there with Fatfc Singh, and not finding Sansar 
Chand, who had meanwhile fled to the momi- 


tains, ravaged both districts, and then returned 
to Lahor, after establishing a Sikh adminis¬ 
tration in the town of Hoshiarpur. 

10. The Maharaja now undertook, from 
religious motives, a pilgrimage to the Ganges, 
marched thither with his whole army, took 
tribute wherever he passed, and at last arrived 
at Hardw&r, the place of his destination, where 
he purified himself by ablutions, and distributed 
large sums of money to the devotees- He, 
however, soon received a letter by a courier, in¬ 
forming him that dissensions had again broken 
out among the rulers of Kas&r. HizAmxi’ddin, 
the governor of thedistrict, had been slain by the 
Afghan Qutbu’ddin, who thereon usurped the 
power, and plundered not only the family of 
his victim, but all the notables who were in the 
possession of some wealth. Hereon Ranjit Singh 
immediately marched to subdue the usurper, 
which purpose he effected easily according to onr 
author, whose statement must however be some¬ 
what modified, because he also narrates that 
Qutbu’ddin offered so much resistance, with 
all the Afghans he had collected, as to occupy 
the Sikhs fully three months in driving him into 
the fort of Kasur; where he held out hill 
reduced to the last extremity by famine, and 
at last pleaded for mercy. He sent a letter to 
the Maharaja in which he excused himself, 
and explained that not he, but a wretched 
dependant of Nixamu’ddin, Vlsil KhAn by 
name, had murdered him, whereon the disor¬ 
ganisation became -so great that he was under 
the necessity of putting himself at the head 
of affairs, and making common cause with 
the turbulent population in the attempt to 
restore order. He moreover averred that he 
was heartily sorry for the murder of HiafimuM-r 
dtn, whose intimate friend he had always been, 
and. apologized in the most Humble manner, 
for the hostile attitude he had been compelled 
to assume. The MahMji was not inexorable, 
and confirmed Qutbu’ddin in h» position as 
governor of Kasfir, after extorting from him al) 
the money he could, as well as the promise to 
send tribute annually to IAhflr- # 

Ranjit Singh now proposed a 

Mum" , for which no reason is assig ned, b ut he 

no doubt intended to subdue the goveraor of 
that locality (who was an A^hin), and ovwn 

ruled all the objections of 

Court, who attempted to persuade him that 
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after iixe last expedition, which, had lasted 
several months, the army stood in need of rest. 
When Ranjit Singh had reached the vicinity 
of Multan, he perceived that he would meet 
with resistance, and accordingly indited a 
friendly letter to Mns aff ar KbA n, the Nawab 
of that province. 

17. The letter to the Nawab informed him 
that Ranjit Singh, who had attained great 
power, had nevertheless come as a friend and 
not to wage war, but he required the allegiance 
of the NawAb, and desired admission to the fort 
of Multan as his guest, and threatened him 
with hostilities in case of refusal. 

18. TheNawAb replied with many polite 
expressions, but advised Ranjit Singh to re¬ 
main content with the possession of the Panjab, 
and not to covet his small territory, which he 
would, in spite of his weakness, defend to the 
utmost if need be. 

19. The MahArAjA, displeased with the 
NawAb’s answer, attacked him and drove him 
into the fort of MultAn, and the Sikhs plun¬ 
dered the town most thoroughly, whereon the 
Nawab pleaded for mercy, and promised alle¬ 
giance. In the end he paid a large sum of money, 
and Ranjit Singh marched back to LAhAr, where 
he spent four months in pleasure, and cele¬ 
brated the H61! festival with great rejoicings. 
Whilst thus engaged, the MahArAjA suddenly 
reoeiveda message that the perverse and envious 
faction of the Bhangls ‘had rebelled and 
determined to march from Amritsar on the day 
of the BaisAkhl feast 11 to LahAr and to overthrow 
hk government. This information being of the 
greatest importance, Ranjit Singh communi¬ 
cated it to no one, but waited till his guests at 
tiie HAN banquet had afi dispersed, and none re¬ 
mained, except Patt Singh, whom he consulted. 
Then he prepared .his army and desiring to 
crush the insurrection in the bud, hastened 
with tine entire force to Amritsar, the gates of 
which were immediately locked by order of 
Ctaxdfta Singh, the successor of GnlAb Singh. 
Re had, however, with his three hundred 
ad h ere n ts beendefeafced before retiring within 
the walls, nor oould the plane long resist the 
MahArAjA, so that her marched in after the 
LungadJ* Gate had been broken in by his 


homage, and he proceeded to perform his 
devotions in the temple of Ham Das, as well as 
his ablutions in the sacred tank, bestowing on 
latter occasion abundant alms upon the needy. 
Thence he departed to the fort *of the 
Bhangls and being received with a shower 
of bullets, some of his men fell* Oh this 
the MaharajA ordered Fath Singh to aid him 
in the assault of the fort, and they succeeded 
in taking it. This great victory, in conse¬ 
quence of'which the power of panjit Singh 
increased considerably, took place in St. 
1867 [A.D. 1810], and he commemorated it 
with great rejoicings as well as largesses on 
his return to LahAr. 

20. After having rested from his expedi¬ 
tion to Amritsar, Ranjit Singh was informed 
that Ahmad TThft.fi the governor of Jhang, 
had collected troops and was aspiring to in¬ 
dependence. Accordingly the Maharaja sent 
hi™ & letter of admonition, which, proving of no 
avail, he marched in person towards Jhang, 
and received on the road all who were inclined 
to pay him homage. The governor, however, 
being still ready for hostilities was attacked 
and driven into his fort, which yielded after 
a siege of only three days. He was deserted 
by bis adherents, except Nasrat Khan, who firmly 
stood by him. At last however both fled and 
when the MaharAja entered the fort, he found 
not a living soul in it. All the treasure, 
artillery, ammunition and horses fell into the* 
possession of Ranjit Singh, who appointed a 
new governor to the district, and sending all 
' treasure to LAhAr to be out of danger, con¬ 
tinued his march, intending to pursue -Ahmad 
KhAn as for as MultAn, where he was supposed 
to have taken refuge, and to capture him 
there. He soon crossed the river at the 
celebrated TrimmAn Ferry and arriving near 
tTchh sent a message to NTAga Sult&n, the 
governor of that place, that, being a S&yyid 
and a fagtr> he onght to abandon the pursuit 
of worldly affairs and of wealth, by retiring 
from his post and adopting a religious 
life. NAga SultAn being too weak to offer 
resistance, humbly waited upon the MahArAjA 
to whom he yielded all his wealth, and pro¬ 
mised to pay tribute annually, whereon he was 
confirmed in his post of governor. Ranjit 


troops, The population then paid him 

^ tot BflA. oowpwwt. 
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Singh now continued his march towards Multan, 
and was not more than fifteen miles distant 
from it, when a cornier arrived in great haste 
from the Panjab with the information that 
SindhiA and Hulkar, Maharajas of Ind&r and 
TJjjain, had arrived as guests in Amritsar with 
an army of many thousand men, to ask for the 
aid of Banjit Singh against the English, who 
had defeated them, and that, they had crossed 
the Satluj and come to Amritsar pursued 
by the victorious Lord Lake. The courier 
also added that the population was in great 
terror of the foreign army, and apprehensive 
that it might indulge in plunder. Banjit 
Singh, who had been amusing himself with 
the chase, immediately detached a portion of 
his forces, and leaving a trustworthy man. 
Dal Singh by name, to govern the conquered 
district of Mahtam, hurried to Lahor. Be 
was met before entering the city by an envoy of 
theMaMraja Jaswant [Singh Hulkar] who sent 
a number of valuable presents, and requested 
his aid against the English, who had driven * 
Jifm from his country. * Banjit Singh answered 
that he would he unable to concentrate all his 
forces in less than two months, whereas those of 
the English were already at the heels of the 
Maharaja Jaswant; and then marched to 
Amritsar, where he met the latter and enter¬ 
tained him in a royal manner, feasting unin¬ 
terruptedly during four days and nights. Mean¬ 
while a courier arrived with the information that 
a great English army had crossed the Satluj 
and encamped on the Panjab side, whilst the 
commander was yet on the other, hut would 
soon follow. To the request of the Mahariji 
Jaswant for advice, Banjit Singh replied that 

he had no quarrel with the English, that they 

become the masters of Hindustan, and that 
for fear of losing his kingdom the Mahar&jfc 
ought likewise to seek their friendship and to 
sue for peace; it being as useless to attempt 
hostilities against them as to threaten the gun 
with one’s fist. This advice the Mahtraji 
Jaswant accepted, concluded peaos with the 
English, and departed. 

When Banjit Singh retained from Amritsar 
to Lihfir, he set about angmenting hie army 
to twice its previous strength, and provided it 
with the necessary artOleiy and ammunitio n, 

u - p{«. BAo i^d torn a j&gtt&ir d uring th. Magh* 
retained the title of Wo. ‘ 


for the purpose of subduing the HawAb of 
l£ult&$, who had become insolent, and had 
sheltered Atpnad Khan, the fugitive chief of 
Jhang. Meanwhile the BAjA of Pm$AlA had 
sent a message that the chiefs of !N r abh£ ancj 
Kaithal had made common cause against 
him and attacked him, because Httru’nniBsA, 
the widow of Hide R4o u being pardanithin 
and unable to carry on the management of 
her estate, had sold it to t&exn; and lastly 
that the Raji of Jind had likewise allied 
himself to the two just mentioned chiefs. The 
above message being accompanied by a most 
valuable necklace of precious stones as a 
nazardna from the Baja of Patiila to Banjit 
Singh, he lent a more willing ear to the request 
for aid than he would otherwise have done, 
and accordingly marched from LAhfe. After 
crossing the Biyfis, he was joined by Path 
Singh, the ohief of KapurthalJ, and they 
went together to the fort of JAlandhar. 
Buddhi Singh, its oommander, locked the gates, 
bnt on receiving a friendly letter, including 
a threat of punishment in case of refusal 
to wait upon Banjit Singh, he collected a 
round sum of money from the inhabitants as a 
nazdrana for the MaHrfija, who then accepted 
his allegiance and invested him with a robe 
of honour. After this the MahArAji went to 
H&kOdar, but amused himself a few days 
with hunting before he pitched his camp near 
the town* The inhabitants were frightened 
and locked the gates, and refused to supply 
the army with provisions, which thereon 
plundered burnt their dwellings. When 
Banjit Singh was informed of this state 
of affairs, he immediately left his hunting 
ground, hastened to the spot, and reproving 
his soldiers, put an end to their depredatio n s. 
Whan the Mahir&jl approached Ehfflanr 
Dharm Singh the Sardir of that locality came 
to meet him with a handsome na^arina and 
afterwards hospitably entertained him . When 
he crossed the Satluj and arrived in L6diAna 
he found that the ohief of that locality had fled* 
He abstained however from plundering it and 
marched to JhagrAwAA* Here he levied tribute 
and was waited upon by various chiefc, among 
whom Were also the two distinguished lords of 
Xftbh* and of Jl&dL, aQ bringing amfdmnsi. 

rommst but his miriw haria* ben Hindu , he 
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There Ranjft Singh administered justice and 
settled the disputes of the chiefs, giving to the 
last named the estate of IliaS Rao. Sfthib 
Singh, the Mahfirilja of Patiala, cheerfully 
bowed to the decision, whereon Ranjit Singh 
again became his guest in Patiala. When he 
reached L6diana on his return journey to 
Labor, the chief of Jlnd requested him to 
bestow upon him the town of Bahlolp&r, 
promising to pay an abundant nazardna and 
the Maharaja graciously complied, spent some 
time with him in the chase, crossed the Satluj, 
and continued his march with the intention 
of returning to L&hor. 

21. When Ranjit Singh had departed from 
the Satluj and'was approaching the Biyas, Fath 
Chand, the wktt of the Maharaja Sansar Chand, 
overtook him, and reported that large forces 
consisting of savage barbarians from Nfipftl, 
led by Amar Singh, had invested K&hgpA 
and were devastating it, whilst Sansar Chand 
himself was. being closely besieged by the 
G-drkh&s. Ranjtt Singh accordingly marched 
to encounter the N Spalls, and when he reached 
the mountains the commander of’ the G&r- 
khas sent a messenger to state that the Maha¬ 


raja of NAp&l had despatched these forces to 
conquer the said districts, that they had been 
successful, that very many chiefs had submitted 
to them, and that only Sansar Chand was yet 
holding out, hut would shortly surrender. He 
nevertheless desired the alliance of Ranjit 
Singh, and promised him double the nazardna 
he had hitherto been receiving in this part of 
the country. Ranjft Singh scornfully rejected 
the proposal and continued his march to the 
relief of Sans&r Chand, but when the informa¬ 
tion arrived that an epidemic had broken ont 
among the G&rkhas, and that those of them 
who had not died were fleeing for their lives, 
he went in pnrsuit, determined to attack them. 
Amar Singh, the NSpali commander, having 
heard of this intention sent an humble message 
of submission to Ranjit Singh, who in his turn 
replied that he was not desirous to fight an 
enemy who had been overtaken by so great a 
calamity, but that he would nevertheless attack 
Amar Singh, unless he forthwith evacuated the 
country. The NSpali forces accordingly retired, 
and Sansar Chand being free to leave his fort, 
waited upon Ranjit Singh with valuable gifts. 

(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BENGALI LITERATURE AND NOMEN¬ 
CLATURE. 

To the Editor* of ike Indian Jfatiqvary** 
Sibs,—W ith reference to the notice of Mr. 
Blumhardtfs Catalogue of Bengali Printed 
Books in the library of the British Museum, 1 1 
should he glad if you would allow me space for a 
few explanations, in justice to that gentleman’s 
very thorough and conscientious work. 

First, then, it should be clearly understood that 
Mr. Blumhardt’s catalogue in the Department of 
Printed Books, like Dr. Rieu’s in the Department 
of Oriental MSS., forma a volume in a aeries. 
Catalogues have been already published for the 
printed literatures of Sanskrit, Chinese, and Japa¬ 
nese; and fn these no subject arrangementhas 
be e n a d o pted. Indeed, it is difEkultto see how such 
an arrangement could be made to square with our 
vast Qimerel Catalogue now inoourseof printing. 
Separatt subject catalogues may; be issued from 
time to time, and a successful experiment has 
b*<areosnfynude in tins direction; but I be¬ 
hove that the verdict of tho s e most expe ri en c ed 
in toys ooflectiotts of printed book (whatever 


may be suitable for MSS., a distinct department 
in the British Museum as in most great libraries), 
will he that names of authors must always form 
the basis of a scientific catalogue. Possibly the 
need suggested might he best met by a Subject 
Index added to future volumes of the series of 
Catalogue of Oriental Printed Books. 

‘This brings us, secondly, to the question of the 
names themselves, Here again, a reference to 
the General Catalogue and especially to the late 
Dr. Haas’s Sanskrit Catalogue , so much used and 
appreciated by scholars, will show that Mr. 
Blu mh a r dt had to deal with a system already 
more or less fixed. The grounds on which this 
system has been adopted have been set forth both 
in Dr. Haas’s work, and on page viii. of Mr* 
Blumhardt’s preface. Your critic does not, it 
seems to me, at all answer the weighty arguments 
there adduced, but simply makes an appeal to 
ordinary Anglo-Indian experience and memory. 
I would venture, in reply, to put it to your readers 
whether the opinion and usage of educated 
natives, uncorrupted by foreign influences, be not 
of more real importance than that of the most 


* **** P» W. 
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intelligent foreigners. If Mr. Blumhardt’s illus¬ 
trations of this leave room for doubt, I would take 
as further examples two distinguished Bengalis, a 
leading novelist and a leading Sanskritist,—Bdbft 
Bankimachandra Chattop&dhy&ya, and Professor 
Mahesachandra (YandySp&dhy&ya) Ny&yaratna,— 
•and ask whether any of their numerous friends 
and admirers in Calcutta of to-day wouldeasily” 
or naturally ** recall” them by appellations such as 
*“ Mr. B. C. Chatterjee” or “ Prof. M. C. Banerjee.” 


i In conclusion, returning to my first point, that 
j this volume is port of a series, I beg leave to 
| record my emphatic testimony, after several years 
| of work in this and other collections of Oriental 
I books, that cataloguing under pertonal names of 
authors is the only system that will work for the 
whole of India. 

Tours faithfully, 

British Mnasux: Cecil Bekduul. 

Qepartmeni of Printed Booh*. 
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PROGRESS OP EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 

No. 7. 

Journal Asiatique, VoL VIII, No. 1, July‘August 
1886.—M. Senart’s paper on the inscription of 
Piyadasi has been noticed at p 112 above; but as 
it is of more than ordinary interest, a rather full 
analysis of its contents is given. In it M. Senart 
proceeds to examine the following points:— 

1. If the monuments reveal dialectic differences, 
what they are, an£ how they are to be understood. 

2. If, beside the dialectic differences, there do 
not also exist others, founded upon differences 
of orthographical systems. 

3. If it is possible to form conclusions from 
the philological and palseographical data fur¬ 
nished by our texts, as *to the contemporaneous 
condition of the religious or learned language— 
Yedic or classical Sanskrit ? 

M. Senart takes the second point first, and 
shows that a great many of the instances of 
apparent dialectic difference, are really due to 
various ways of representing the same sound, 
the alphabets not being used in a strictly phonetic 
manner. To one who has studied the Kaith i 
character of BihAr with some attention, some of 
the orthographical points mentioned present 
startling points of resemblance to similar ones 
in that character. Thus M. Senart states that 
in certain of the inscriptions there are no signs 
for t and 4. In Kaithi, there is no initial i or 
medial i, and no 4- The initial character f serves 
for i and 4 , serves for i and t w and „ fo* u 
and 4. Again in the Kapur-di-Qiri inscrip¬ 
tion the words dharina, dariatu i, p&rva, &c. t 
are Written dhrama, drcUcvna, pr&oa, Ac. This 
is quite common to the present day in Kaithi. 
I have before me a Kaithi MS. of the last 
century, and within a page or two, I find 
chrana, dhrcma ; nraka, prcma, for charana, 
dha rma, nmraka, paramo, all of which were 
certainly pronounced charan, dkearam, swafc, 
param. There are even frequent forms like 

rjpfoa (if) rim ($*), rhm (%*)» 

the Sanskrit pdrvo, dracya, harma, and certainly 


pronounced pfirob, darab, and harem. It is quite 
a commonplace of Kaithl writing that these 
compound letters with r are merely convenient 
stenographic signs, and in no way represent the 
pronunciation. A similar example in modem 
Eaitht, is the wordpotyaitd, which is always written 
pragand, (iPTHT or abbreviated Jfs) though never 
so pronounced. M. Senart further argues that a 
character in the KhAlst inscription which is usually 
considered as representing the palatal 4, is only 
another way of writing the dental *. It is a 
curious coincidence that in the Kaithi there is only 
one sibilant, 4 (tl), which, however, is alwayt 
pronounced as a dental * (N)* There is no palatal 
sibilant or th sound in the Bihirl language to 
which Kaithi is adapted- 
Regarding dialectic differences, M. Senart is at 
issue with the ordinarily accepted theory. It is 
assumed (he says) that each of the versions of the 
edicts represents faithfully the dialect of the 
country in which it has been engraved. He believes 
that this is a mistake, and that deductions resting 
on this foundation have nothing to support them. 
A priori, it would he surprising if one single 
dialect had reigned, without a rival, and without 
of difference, over the whole of North and 
North-Western India. And this general ground of 
soeptaciam is fortified by particular reasons. If the 
one-dialect theory were .true, it would .be found 
that at the time of A&fika, whether at Dhauli and 
Jaugada, or at HtfgmAth and AUabAbAd, one dialect 
was in use everywhere* in * which no m in at iv e 
masculines of a b ases coded in 4 j which ch a n ged 
r into 1} which may, in shoadfe* be called, for the 
sake of brevity, the MAgadhi of Atfka. Now the 
inscription of Khaajdagiri, quite close to those 
of DhauH and Jaugada, of which the date has 
not perhaps been fixed with certainty, but which 
is surely not more than a century later than 
the monument* of Piyadasi, and which appears 
to emanate from a local sovereign, has its nonu- 
nafcrres in 4* its locatives in A xetsius original r, 
fa •.word, presents none of the chaiaoteristic 
traits of that dialect: by conse q uen c e, we are 
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led to consider that that dialect was not the local 
one of the district. The ancient inscriptions of 
the Stflpa of Bharhut, half way‘between R&pn&th 
and Allah&b&d, perhaps contemporary with 
Piyadasi, or certainly not much later than him, 
and which are certainly couched in a tongue 
analogous to the local idiom, present no trace of 
Mdgadhism. So also at S&nchi * * * * . These 
facts are sufficiently significant. The employment 
of the Magadhi dialect in the edicts does not 
prove that it was the current vulgar language 
of the places where they are found. The centre 
of Fiyadasi’s empire was in Magadha. H&gadhl 
must have been the official language of his 
chancery. It is easy to suppose that he employed 
it over the extent of his dominions, to address 
himself to his people, and more specially to his 
officers, the representatives of his power. But, 
it will be objected,—how did the inscriptions of 
the extreme North-West and those in the direction 
of Suraahfcra escape this official language P The 
question appears to M. Sen*rt to be susceptible 
of two explanations, which mutually strengthen 
each other. It cannot be doubted that it was in 
the North-West and West that a graphic system, 
adapted to the necessity of the Hindu languages, 
was first elaborated. The inscriptions of Kapur- 
di-Giri and of Girnfir bear witness to a peculiar I 
orthographical system, already constituted, and 
having traditions of its own. That was a fact 
which Piyadasi found established, and which it 
was difficult to avoid taking into account. Besides, 
this, it will be noticed that this division of the two 
orthographies, or, if it is preferred, of the two 
dialects in the usage of Piyadasi, coincides exactly 
with the distinction of direct dominion, and of 
provinces which were merely vassals; a fact, which 
JML Senart considers that hs has elsewhere proved 
on perfectly independent grounds to have existed. 
It was natural that Piyadasi should accommodate 
himself to the local usage of regions which were 
only attached immediately to his empire, where 

traditions probably existed from beforehand 
which it was proper and useful to respect 
1L Senart then goes into particulars, not quoted 
here, and concludes this portion of his essay with 
the following reply to the first question which be 
had set himself to answer:—“To sum up, the 
of Piyadasi divide themselves from 
a hnguistic point of view into two series, of which 
one—that ,sf Ewti^W^est—presents certain 

seopudhry sign* of a dialectic sub-division. The 
other must represent the official language of 
the royal efcanemy. They show ns two sharply 
IWded <wthographioal systems, of which one 
****** nearly related to tb* popular speech, 
while the other aims at reproducing beamed and 


etymologically correct forms. Neither one nor 
other is subject to definite rules. Neither one 
nor other has escaped individual caprices and 
certain local influences. The conclusion of this 
essay will show us, and it is this which gives 
a real interest to these facts, that this state of 
affairs marks the first stage of an evolution 
which was destined to be carried out still further. 
We shall see in the following epoch, on one- 
hand the mixed Sanskrit, on the other hand the 
monumental Prakrit, continuing in parallel lines 
the tradition of which we find here the most 
ancient manifestations.” 

M. Senart next sets himself to answer his third 
question, as follows:—On several occasions in the 
preceding observations, he had occasion to speak of 
‘ 4 a learned language” and " a learned orthography.” 
These expressions may lead to misunderstandings, 
which it is necessary to avoid. After having 
explained his opinions on the popular language, he 
says that it remains to determine what was the 
linguistic situation from the point of view of 
that other factor which was so Important—'Vedic 
or classical Sanskrit. Palaeographies! facts hold 
here the first place. Some are common to both 
the written styles of Piyadasi. while others are 
I peculiar to one or other of them. The alphabet 
of the North-West possesses no special signs to 
indicate the long vowels. With Sanskrit, how¬ 
ever, which does not present itself to us under 
ordinary conditions, the case is different. It is 
a language partly artificial and learned, coming 
forth ready-made, and almost unchangeable from 
a long preparation, and it had a grammar before it 
was reduced to writing. It shows no trace, either 
in its orthography or in its forms, of a progres¬ 
sive development. It has only been possible to 
write it, since it has Commenced to be written 
under the same conditions as those under which 
it has continued to exist. For a language so 
elaborated, an alphabet incapable of indicating 
the long vowels would never have served as a 
means of notation. 

Again, both Piyadasi’s written styles have a 
common feature. Neither of them expresses the 
doubling of similar or homogeneous consonants. 
Now Sanskrit, from the earliest time that it 
appears to us, observes this doubling wherever it 
is etymologically required. Neither the Yedic 
northe grammatical and classical Sanskrit is ever 
written without observing this practice. But if 
tiiis practice had been established for the learned 
it would certainly have introduced itself 
mto the popular language, as in fact we see did 
occau in the case of the literary Prfitrits, Indeed 
it may well be asked how the orthography of our 
dialects did not of its own accord adopt a usage 
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so natural, and M. Senart sees for this but one 
satisfactory explanation, viz. the persistent in*, 
fluence of the Semitic writing, or writings on 
which the alphabets of Piyadasi were modelled. 
A long effort was necessary to conquer that, and 
it will subsequently be shown how the new 
practice is exactly one of the features which cha¬ 
racterise the customs of the literary language. 

M. Senart then discusses* the peculiarities of 
the Indian alphabet of Piyadasi; viz. the existence 
of signs, for long vowels, the single sign for r, 
whether preceding or following a consonant, the 
non-existence of a sign for*the vowel ri, and the 
absence of the three signs corresponding to the 
three sibilants of ’the 'learned language. In 
connection with this he considers and rejects the 
theory that there is a sign for the palatal i $s 
well as for the dental * at Khalsi. He then 
concludes—” To sum .up, neither the alphabet of the 
North-Vest, nor the Indian alphabet, could have 
been employed at that epoch for writing Sanskrit. 
The Indian alphabet, the only one of the two which, 
as it turned out, has been applied to Sanskrit,. 
appears to us exactly at this stage making its 
way to the modifications which fitted it for this 
rdle; we know of no trace of any other alphabet 
which could have served for the graphic repre¬ 
sentation of Sanskrit. We are hence compelled 
to this conclusion; at the epoch of Piyadasi, 
Sanskrit had not yet been written, and, as all 
our arguments apply equally to the Yedic and 
religious language, the conclusion is of equal value 
for it as for Sanskrit, properly so-called, the 
classical language.” 

But between these two idioms there is an im¬ 
portant, difference to be 'noted- The elaboration 
of classical Sanskrit could only have taken place' 
with the view of an extended and popular use— 
with the view of a written use. To say that it 
had not been written, is to say that it did not 
exist, *at least under its completed definite form. 
But it is not the same with the Yedic language.. 
Not only could its essential memorials exist in an 
oral condition, but they were able, under this 
form, to be the object of a culture purely oral 
and more or less complete. Eminent In dia n , 
scholars have considered and do consider that the 
composition of the PrdtUakhya* does not imply 
the use of writing. These indications combine 
*to explain an apparent contradiction between two 
propositions; on the one hand the palceographic 
condition of our monuments proves that in India 
they had not yet written, and had not yet finall y 
elaborated, the classical idiom'which subsequently 
took so prominent a position: on the other hand, 
the orthography of the popular dialects, which 
our monuments reflect for us, reveals the action, 


m 


more or less latent, but all the .same certain, ut 
a previous philological culture. It in only to the 
oral tradition of the religious literature, and to 
the efforts at preservation and phonetic analysis 
of which it was the cause, that it is possible, 
and to which M. Senart proposes to refer it. 

One cannot help hut remarking how happily this 
origin explains the particular forma of action, 
inequal and indirect, incomplete and accidental, 

| which we have been able to describe. 

G. A Grierson. 

CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

On the Meanings or the Word Haw. 

There are many songs on the various meanings 
of the word giUp. One will be found in 
Fallon’s Diet. $. v .; another has been given by 
Captain Temple in the Journal Asiatic 8oc. Beng. 
See also my Maithil Chrestomathy, Yocab. s. v. 

The following is a similar Maithil i rhyme on 
the meanings of the word 

i h*? gfir sft Wf I 

This means, 4 Indra thundered, and the frog 

| heard it* When he heard the frog’s croaking, 

the snake came along {to eat him). The peacock 

met him on the road, and the peacock fell upon 

the snake, and by the might of the peacock the 

| frog escaped.’ 

[ ——— 

Some Verses on Faith. 

The following jtwo pets of verses, on faith, are 

very popular in MithilA The author and date 
of both are unknown to me. 

* f*nr fat 

qf ft a# H 

! ‘ 0 heart, think long on the feet of Krishna, with 

: the help of whom thou must cross the ocean of 
existence. Amongst sons, wife, or friends thou 
wilt have no helpers, all that one sees of these is 
but by the help of mirage/ The text of the above 
appears to be corrupt. 
y»T 

» TOg wwro»e f«1 

WWfw to 

4 0 Kpsh^a, may this Tory day the swam of my 
heart dweh within the cage of thy lotus-feet; for 
at the time of losing my vital breath, when my 
throat is obstructed with the humours of my body, 
it will he too late for me to attempt to remember 
thee/ G* A Grierson. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Catalogues of thb MSS. ix _thb Boyal L i brart 

AT Be&WN. Die Eandechriften-Verzeichnisse der 
k&niglichen Bibliothei %w Berlin. Vol. V. Sanskrit and 
Prttrit MSS., Part II. Section I. (By A. Weber,) 
Berlin, A. W. Schade. 1886. Large Quarto, pp. Yin. 
and 352. 

This first section of the second part of Dr. 
Weber’s Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
MSS, in the Berlin Library deals with Brah- 
manic and Sanskrit literature. A notice on the 
title-page informs us thdt the Second Section, 
dealing with Jain works, will shortly follow. 

The book is in every way worthy of the great 
reputation of its author. Such a compilation, 
involving immense labour, combined with the 
most minute and painstaking accuracy, could, 
indeed, only have been successfully accomplished 
by a scholar possessed of the learning, at once 
deep and many-sided, of Dr. Weber. 

Altogether 358 works are described in the 
Catalogue, which is arranged according to order 
of subjects under the main beads of (A.) 
BrAhmanic, and (B.) Sanskrit Literature. 
Under the first head Dr. Weber includes the 
VSdas and their connected literature, classed 
under the subheads of (1) IUgvZda, (2) Sdmav£da, 
(3) Yajvrvtda, (4) Atharvavtda , (5) V&ddngas, and 
their kin. Under the second head are included 
I. Poetry (Epic, Dramatic, Narrative, Lyrico- 
didactic, and texts in the vernacular); II. Science 
(Philosophy, Language, Mathematics, Ac.), and 
ILL Laws, Customs and Oultus [smriti, dcMra , | 
The scientific collection is particularly 
rich, containing over 140 works, of which more 
than a hundred deal with the subject of Lan¬ 
guage, classed under Grammar, Lexicography, 
Prosody, Rhetoric, and Music. The grammatical 
schools, of which examples are included, are those 
of P&nini, the K&tantra, Chandra, Jainendra, the 
Prab6dha<fandriled the Bhojavydkarana, Yy&di 
&ka4&yana, the Sdramxxta and Hemachandra. No 
less than fifty-seven works fall under .the last 
head, including several copies of the valuable 
dabddmridtcMa and its vritti, by Hemachandra 
himself. Five schools of philosophy are represented 
•is. the Y&L&ata, Mhnfahsft, Yai&shika, and 
Nyiya, embracing altogether fourteen entries, 
including one copy of the Shaddartaw^aingraha. 

In the collection of poetical works, are in¬ 
cluded a number of PrAkpit MSS., principally 
eocsmcutarries on well-known books such as the 
&&>, in that longtime. 
Under the head of Pwrfaas, UpapurfaM 


are several little-known treatises; amongst 
which may be mentioned the Gargasamhitd 
(very fully described), Asvaghosha’s Buddha - 
charita (a transcription in Roman characters by S. 
Goldschmidt), the Ramdn&jacharita (valuable for 
the history of the rise of the Yaishnava sects), 
and the curious KhalavaktrachapUihd. The verna¬ 
cular texts are few in number, but are more than 
usually interesting in character. Thus there are 
the Prithvichandracharita of M&nikyasflrisim- 
dara, written in Yik. Sam. 1573 (c. 1518 A. D.) from 
the Achalagachha ; the ManicMddvaddna in 
N&pali; 46 E&smiri songs, with English transla¬ 
tion by Pandit Hargopal (?) collected and annotated 
in German by Dr. F. Jagor; and a collection of 
popular songs from Hindustan. 

As an example of the completeness and care 
with which each book is described, we may take 
as an example the copy of the $ atapatha- 
Brdhmma in the M&dhyamdina School (Nos. 1464 
to 1470 in the Catalogue ), We. have first a 
reference to the printed edition of the work, and 
to its translation. Next is given the colophon, 
showing the MS. to have been written in Yik. Sam. 
1531, together with a description in German of 
the character of the text, and manner in which it 
is written. Then follows a description in greater 
detail of each of the seven volumes, giving the 
pages on which each section of the work begins. 
Then we have twelve pages of minute analysis 
of the contents of the work, under the form of 
a list (with references) of the various names 
&c. alluded to in it. Next follows a page of 
textual comparison between the present MS. and 
the printed edition. Finally, we have a short note 
on the accentuation of the MS. 

It is difficult to give fuller particulars of this 
monumental work, owing to its very nature. The 
best catalogue in the world is not for continuous 
reading, but for reference. As a work of reference, 
the one under review is singularly complete. I 
have already alluded to its evident accuracy; 
and this accuracy is rendered the more patent 
by a system of typography which renders the 
book a particularly pleasant one to refer to. The 
thanks of all Indian scholars are due to Dr. Weber 
• for tins helpful and interesting volume; and, 
we shall eagerly look for the publication of the 
promised second section, dealing with the Jain 
MSB. of the collection. 


Gsobob A. Gbubsob. 
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AN ASTROLOGICAL SANAD GRANTED BY GOVINDRAV GAIKWAD. 

BY CAPTAIN B. C. TEMPLE. 

From the papers of the late Sard&r B. V. Stein 1 and Ur. D. E. Wddid. 

of the Sarkar (P6shwd); and, on your agreeing 
to present him with a sum of money and to cede 
to him some territory, yon will be re-invested 
with the robes of yonr principality * * * * 
Yon will be allowed to go to Bad&dA bnt for 


A FAMILY of Gdle Brahmans of the village 
of Ayana, in the Y alesar pargand according 
to the old distribntion of the Gaikwad’s 
territories, bnt novr in the Palsan& Taluka of the 
Nansari District, holds its lands in accordance 
with a curious sanad granted to an ancestor, 
named ChintA Mah&dfiv G6]£, by the GaikwAd 
GAvindrftv in 1793 A.D. This sanad informs 
ns that the lands were granted to the Brah¬ 
man in consequence of a successful prophecy, 
and it wonld he very interesting to know if any 
more such grants are to he found in India. 

I am told that there are. 

Chintd Mah&ddv G6JA had a son M&dhav- 
r&v G614, who died without issue, hat adopted 
one Chintfonan, who, as Chintaman M&dh&v- 
rav G61e, is the present holder of the village of 
Ayanft, above mentioned. Chintd Mahaddv 
Gold was, it seems, a well known seer and astro¬ 
loger ; bub his descendants do not appear to be 
endowed with his powers. 

It will be observed that the sanad, which is in 
the Modi character, and-of which a photo-litho¬ 
graph is given in the plate attached to this paper, 
with a transcription and translation, says :— 

“ Having been an exile from Bad&cUi (Baroda) 
for twenty-five years without returning to that 
place to repossess my patrimony and regain my 
principality, and it being likely that I would 
return to Badoda, I requested yon to write 
down for me a prophecy. * * * On this, 
after consulting the Sdstras , and by the favour 
of the gods, you blessed me, saying that 
I should very soon come into the posses¬ 
sion of my patrimony as before; and. with full 
assurance gave me, a year ago, a ( sealed letter, 
blessed by you, Containing predictions m the 
matter, saying:— 1 In the Saka year 1714, (cyclic 
year) Paridh&vi, in the first prahari of the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of Margasirsha, 
about four ghaiikds after the Dhanlagnd, you 
will be invited to PfinS (Poona) to the presence 


1 My old friend, the Sardftr, died somewhat roddenly 
inst after the proofs of this article had been sent to torn 
for oorreotion and remark. He took much trouble to 
procure the photographs from which the facsimileipiate 
accompanying this paper was made, 
information about the holders of the wrnod. He pno^ 
liahed an account of it from a very different goint 
view to the present one in the Theofophwt aome three 

a Za master of fact Gdrindrftr, as will he seen lower 


Lt Of 

or 


eleven months afterwards you will he detained 
at PfiijS, during eight months of which deten¬ 
tion severe calamities will befall you. But 
after a time all yonr trials will come to an 
end; the territory taken away from yon will be 
re-ceded according to the Ptehwa’s agreement; 
and then you will go to Ba4&dA in the month 
of Magha without the least delay V So you 
predicted in the letter; and all the predictions 
have been fulfilled as experienced by me.” 

From the above we get the dates of Friday, 
the 7th December 1792 A.D., as the date of 
G&vindr&v’s visit to the P6sbwa at Poona; and 
Jannary-Febmary 1794 AD. as the date of his 
entry into Baroda as Gaikw&d. The date of the 
sanad itself is Wednesday the 4th December 
1793/ 

The historical facte appear to be as follows 
Damajirav Gaikwid died in 1768 AD. leaving 
several sons by three wives. The eldest was 
Sayajir&v by the second wife, "and the second 
was GAvindr&v by the first wife. There were 
besides Pittji, MinAji and MurifarAv by the 
third wife, Mid a sixth son Fat&ringh by either 
the second or third wife, SayijMv was an 
idiot; and Gdvindrtv, on the payment of over 
50 Utchs of rupees to the P6shwi, was pro¬ 
claimed Gaikw&d* He was, however, a man 
of weak and vacillating character, and by 1771 
A.D. Fat&dogh managed to get him ousted 
in favour of Saytjtrar, the idiot; he himself 
becoming regent. This arrangement lasted till 
17fe, when Fat&mgfc became Gaikwid, a 
position which he held tQl his death in 1789. 
Mlniji, another son of Bamijirfcr, now became 
iegent on behalf of the idiot SayijbAv, till his 
death a bout Angus^lst 1793, ___ 
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Gtovindr&v, during the many years he was 
kept out of his dominions, made repeated 
abortive efforts to recover his own, and was at 
the time of Manaji’s death dwelling in obscurity 
at Daur near Poona. But at last, on-signing an 
agreement to pay 120 Idhhs of rupees and give 
up large territories, he was allowed to re-enter 
Baroda as Gaikwad on the 19th December 
1798, where he remained till his death on 19th 
September 1800. 

With this much introduction I will now give 
the document in extenso. 

Text. 

HTffar wm nr& *rbr npc- 

sro *nrr- 

_ ft «s *«.v 

5P HIHM v 

(g'WtfP Hf»ft MWfP KPCTfsr 
3rry 4M!w pwhwip % pt 

V 

stlrcfW tow 4K <frPT 

p. srtjsr pi#*- 

^rpptinirpfaTNPT ^tapf’snnrfl’- 
«r*irtt*mpppi^%wfNr 4 t?p- 

V* w frtPT p*t*np *pf frfw % ■ 

^ >rtNr ^4^*i *rnrw uft (Sf%- 
Vpt jwi**} mih^ i *iip 

mu wnr»i!TviSr? e ^^‘ 
parwipm viwipi *<K^>«r *pncrpr- 
• * ptpt %im ftqft py n pft vrn* fr* 
n!ura»wS% * 3 - 
3 ww w*r *u?T 

ftpr wl nni*Wi*V Mm^tf *TT- 

PlftPt HP ft*T TP H gfaf «WHTBT fafc- 
pfbTi^pft^WV'rfhpftptaR: 

4(4fti4 HI »TOW(f • JW»t 

w «4f wmcwi Hm..gwy ptpr<i«£«>4r* 
% *Kwm % wa» gift gwr q- gfcf gg- 
pt$w wH gqg?qfar«iqqi*H «bw m- 

\* «3T 3H**i<ft«if<f4i n#3pw »ft. 
gggl*OTi44h?H4i»i*gqftgMf4. 

PTIl*pUl4K4N qPfPT 
ggp pTO gfgcrTP * pt 41 *fl413*<i^ 
PifPW p *qft tpt ? %ar 4*- 


Vt pt tp sRr®f %p wft ^qqpiipr- 

p sr^r-cft arrpr ptfpflTPgt granre- 
Ifr. y' gT ^ ggPft Pfft fT3PT «if- 
p pti% Ppt smr fWN «rfr- 

m pfr gp? P i w r gNre tootj- 
v« 3 ^ pnff irmnr pp* %pt p^p 4* 
»w*rcr3 s *r 3 *tp *pp gq^r pi**- 

»«. _ - IV -ft* • *s *•> < - *1 -ft’ 

5fifnu wwrar *Tqn**f wfw 

fop pit mrr^ p 4 Hfir^Sr- 

gytq Pjjqqig Wift PtFPTPP f4PK TfT* 
pgprqqfpftpqr'c*^ pegg¬ 
ing tpit gmuiPit Pit*K 3 # *fr- 
pwtpt ^*n*r iw 4t*«r 

p^r 3^5«n# tff 

^ l ^ r aq%^|rfq^ srmra>^ ST^ST u^w 

^w^rrwr ^nrr^TwiT fnrnr.^nTTW^nr tt- 
* rc wn<Nmw<a grFswr- 

w *wrt 3 ^ »i€|-^ «nfl-<t^!Nr f- 

wfrt t qn#r vmm %*>pk *«ct - 
^ ^ ^ Jrr^ft 3 ^tr wrerr 

sKre-’iwrrMt^^rT *r^t «nv# w- 
pw sirePi ^3s4t*ir 3 ^Nt %ir 
fr pf* i^iVt ^ww fR%- 
P*r 3»rtr 3«imr si# ?rf!lr 

3 P "tNnft «H 3 H^r wr- 
4Mlr 3rf^ nfr* 

t p*?r smhftbr »rar hih^t p- 

%w \<^<> ^ry\<i xm41 g fi * T 

iwtr- 


4r4r- 

it. 


SHTtf fiRTP $•* TO^I3TT«^t II TOPTT- 
WltW?TTWftwiW»!^rilMIWTPT5ftpi3.- 
>fr fq? tw Pfffft 11 v«r tw »rtsiirer 4T 
flfbs 5 fn»r: 11 ^11 prrpr tttpt tt ^ f- 
»• n wffewr fM^ p^r ftgft- 

ott «rsrRr 11 t ii kt pw «i# 


hi4p pt- 

i_ 


»MP3T. 
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Translation. 


Glory to Mha}sakant !* 

To the versed in the Vedas, Raj6srl Chintz 
Mahadev, snmazned G616, (Brahman of 
the) gUra Bharadvaja, 

(A follower of the) Asvaldy ana-Sutras, 
Mahajan, 4 of the village 
5 Of V&Ltur, tarf Guhagar, tdlukd 

Anjanvel, in the subhd of Dabh&l, prdnt 
Rajapur, 

Humble greeting. 

2, your servant, possessed of immense 
wealth, Raj many a 5 
Govindrav Gayakwad Sena Khaskh&l 
10 Samser Bahadur, knowing you (to be) 
Well versed in astrological lore and pious 
and great,' 

And having been myself an exile from 
Badod& for twenty-five years 
Without returning to that place to repos¬ 
sess my patrimony 
And regain my principality, 

15 And (it being likely that) I would return 


to Badoda, 

(Requested) you to write down for me a 
prophecy. 

And, in the event of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, 

In charity, in the name of Krishna, a 
village (worth annually) rupees five 
thousand 

I agreed to grant you. On this, 

20 After consulting the Sdstras, and 

By the favour of the gods, you blessed me* 
saying that I should 

Very soon come into the possession of 
my patrimony as before ; 

And with full assurance 


Gave me, a year ago, a sealed letter, bless¬ 
ed by you, containing 

25 Predictions in the matter, (saying) “ In 


the Saka year 1714r, (the cyclic year) 
ParidMvi, 

Tn the first prahari of the eighth (day) of 
the dark fortnight of M&rgaSirsha, 
About four ghatikds after the Dhanlagndi* 
you will be invited to Pfin$ to the 


* A name of Khandfr&y or Kha^daW, aforaa 
Bhair&ya* He if the tutelary god of the Gaikw*?*, 
and henoe all their documents begin with the invocation 


art-MMJMdnt. 

4 Here the word means an 


jHu*trion**or femotis 


personage. 


presence of the Sarkir (».«. the P&h- 
w&), 

And on your agreeing to present him with 
a sum of money 

And to cede to him some territory, 

30 Ton will be re-invested with the robes of 
your principality. 

As a token of great honor three struck* 
composed of 

Forty-five rubies and fourteen diamonds, 
of which three (will be) large and 
Eleven small, a turd* of pearls about 
Four hundted and ninety-six in number, 
an elephant, and an iron-grey horse, 

35 Will be at the same time presented (to 
yon). 

Yon will be allowed to go to B &$bdk, but 
for eleven months afterwards 
Yon will be detained at PfbjA 
During eight months of which (detention) 
severe calamities will befall yon. 

But after a time all your trials will come 
to an end, 

40 The territory taken away from you will 
be re-ceded accordingto (the P&hwfc’s) 
agreement, 

And then you will go 
To Bagfidi in the month of Hfgha without 
the least delay.” So you 
Predicted in the letter, and all the pre¬ 
dictions 

Have been fulfilled, as experienced by me ; 
by which I became convinced 
45 That you were certainly favoured of the 
gods, and so 

Had always a perception in vision of the 
the gods, and that you 
Were great, a proper person to bestow 
charity upon; a strict observer of the 
BndnmsstA&kyd* and a worthy 
I Saint* and that (therefore) according to 
my promise, 

It was necessary for -me to do as I had 
promised. And thinking that 
50 To do so wiR be auspicious to my prin¬ 
cipality and conducive to mjr own 
good. 


* BD* 


of the s«a tots SatHtaxiis. 


* o wiMn wp t , 
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The entire village of Ayani, with its sur¬ 
roundings in the Val&sar pargand. 
Yielding a gross revenue (annually) of 
rupees five thousand, together with 
a relinquishment 

Of my own rights, all taxes and assess¬ 
ments and current cess, as well as 
(power to levy) any hereafter,— 

And making you a rightful and permanent 
holder of the said village, 

55 With (power to exact) forced labour, and 
fall rights over its waters, trees, 
Forests, stone, and treasure-trove, — 

I give you, to be enjoyed from generation 
to generation, with all its boundaries, 
In the name of Krishna, as alms* 

I have thus fulfilled my promise* 

60 As long as the sun and moon last, 

Enjoy this gift,, happily and freely, from 
generation to generation, 

With constant prayer for the welfare of 
my principality. 


Here follows * a small seal with the words 
jffcfcr for “it is settled.” 

Next is the “prayer” or oath in Sanskrit:— 

The gift given by one’s self is meritorious : 
doubly so the protection of the gift given by 
others* 

The gift of him that taketh away those 
given by others becomes fruitless. 

Laud granted by one's self is as a daughter, 
that granted by one’s ancestor is as a sister, 
and that granted by others is as a mother. 

So he that takes away such grants of land 
cohabits, as it were, with these three. He 
that takes away grants of land given by him¬ 
self or others becomes a worm and wallows 
with his forefathers in his own excrement. 

Such is the oath. 


This is followed by two small seals with the 
words 37 on them. 


65 


This day, Snrsann (year) 1194 “ flu 
(Fasli) year 1208, 

SwBYSit 1850, £aka 1715, 11 (the cyclic year] 
Prsmithi, being on the first day 
04 the bright fortnight of Hirgaffisha, the 
29th of the (Muhammadan) month 
BaMPnl-Skhir. 1 * This 
Is the prayer. 


A.t the beginning of the 51stand 52nd lines 
is the GaikwM’s own seal, the transcription 
of which is as under 


^Athhw 71 ^ 
«tf*srersfr- 
* *1175*77 aftft- 

7T77t7|<f 

fr i ramfrw sept- 

$77*77 


XXIV. The m/ramert Vtmnvng Wife. 

In a certain Tillage there lived with his wife 
* P°« »■**«*«, who cultivated vegetables in 
pnfefe in the backyard of his house. 
Th«y ware m thirty little beds, half of' which 

v T* lM ., W * ter evei 7 day- This occupied 
bun from the fifth: to the fifteen th ghafOti. 

aft* m- 

«*«*v tt. XSdt te», ^ 

A**«a*<*a. 


jruiiKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BT PANDIT B. 1C. NATESA dASTBI, M.P.L.S. 


His wife used to out a L—^ OI vegerame 
every evening, and he took them in the mom 
ingsto sen in the village, The salebrooch 
tarn » measure or two of rice, and cm thi 
the family lived! If he could manage an] 

ertaa work of an evening he got a few coppers 

which served to meet their other expenses. 


the plj 

whSeh give* the Sale, year ' m 17M . 

Thb yield, the date: W^oeeday, the^hlJeoemb, 
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Now, in that village there was a temple to < 
Kali, before which was a fine tank with a i 
mango tree on its bank. The fish in the tank 3 
and the mangoes from the tree were dedicated i 
to the goddess, and were strictly forbidden i 
to the villagers. If any one was discovered 
cutting a mango or catching a fish he was at 
once excommunicated from the village. So 
strict was the prohibition. 

The gardener was returning home one 
morning after selling his vegetables and passed 
by the temple. The mangoes, so carefully 
guarded by- religious protection, were hanging 
on the tree in great numbers, and the gardener's 
eyes fell on them!' His mouth watered. He 
looked round about him, and fortunately there 
was no one by, at least, as far as his eyes 
could reach. So he hastily plucked one of 
the mangoes and with nimble feet descended 
into the tank to wash it. Just then a 
most charming shoal of fish met his eyes. 
These protected dwellers in the tank had no 
notion.of danger, and so were frolicking about 
at their ease. The gardener looked about him 
first and finding no one by caught half a dozen 
stout fish at one plunge of his hand. He hid 
them and the mango underneath the rice in 
his basket and returned home, happy in the 
thought that he had not been caught. Now 
he had a special delight in fish, and when he 
reached his house he showed what he brought 
to his wife and asked her to prepare a dish 
with the newly caught fish and the never-till- 
then tasted mango. 

Meanwhile he had to water his'garden, and 
went to the back yard for the purpose. The 
watering was done by a pikota. He used to 
run up and down the pole while a friend of 
his, the son of his neighbour, lifted the water 
and irrigated the garden. 

Meanwhile his wife cooked the dish of 
niango and fish in a pan, and found the flavour 
so* sweet that even while the dish was only 
half cooked she began to taste one Ut 
after another till more than half had already 
gone down her throat! The dishwas at last 
cooked and the few remaining slices in toe 
pan were taken off the fire, so she went into toe 
verandah and from thence saw her husband 
running up and down the 

beckoned to him that the dish was ready ^ 

tfe*t he should pome sud taste it, Bow* 


ever, he never noticed her, but kept on running 
up and down the pikota, and while doing so 
he was obliged to wave his hands about, 
and this his wife mistook as an. indication 
that she might eat up her portion of the dish. 

At any rate her imagination made her think 
so; and she went in and ate a slice, and then 
went out into the verandah again to call 
her husband, who was still running up and 
down the pikota. Again, her husband, so she 
thought, waved his hands in permission to go on 
with her dinner. Again she went in and had 
another slice; Thus it went on for a full 
ghatikd till the last slice was consumed l 
j “AlasT* thought she, “With what great 
eagerness my husband fetched the fish and the 
mango and how sadly, out of greediness, have 
I disappointed him! Surely his anger will 
know no bounds when he comes in* I roust 
soon devise some means to save myself.” 

So, she brought the pan in which toe cooked 
the fish and mango out of toe house and covered 
it with another pan of similar sise and sat 
down before it. Then she undid her hair 
and twisted it about her head until it was 
dishevelled* She then began to make a great 
noise. This action by a woman in an illiterate 
family of low caste is always supposed to 
indicate a visitation from a goddess or a 
demon: so when her husband from toe jpfl#* 
tree saw toe state of his wife, hi* guilty 
conscience smote him. The change in hk 
wife alarmed him, and he came down sudden¬ 
ly and stood before her. As soon ss toe saw 
him toe roared out at him 

* Why have you injured me to-day by 
plundering my mango and fish? How dare 
yen do such an irreligious act? You shall 
soon see the results of your impertinence!” 

“The goddess has oome upon my wife most 
; terribly,” thought toe poor man. “Her 
. power may soon kill her I What shall I do ? 
r So he fell to toe feet of toe divine visitation, as 

t he thought it to be, aad > “Mj u* koly 
r goddew, r** dog of a servant 1* 
t deviated *•*- J®”*" 

9 him ii j »time, aB dtewiU B eTt > rdo». 

.esdte rf ,oar ate ***J*?£*Z 
„ the mango 5^“^ 
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The gardener received the order most sub¬ 
missively, and taking the j)an in his hand flew 
to the tank. There he dipped it in the water 
and came back to his house fully believing 


that his sin that day had been forgiven, and that 
the cooked fish had become alive again and the 
mango a living one. Thus did the cunning 
wife save herself from her husband’s wrath I 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 

BY PTJTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


No. X .—Prince Sabar. 

There was once a great and powerful Sultan 
who had seven daughters. He was very fond 
of them all, more especially of the youngest, 
who, likewise, was the pet of the whole 
family. It was natural, therefore, that she 
should be regarded with jealousy by her elder 
sisters. 

One day the Sultan being in a humorous 
mood, summoned them all before him and put to 
them the following rather queer question:— 

“ Do you attribute the prosperity and hap¬ 
piness which you now enjoy to the influence of 
your own qismat or mine ? Tell me the exact 
truth, without fear or prevarication, for I want 
to see what each of you have to say on the 
subject.” 

Without a moment’s delay six of the girls 
cried out at once, “ Of course, father, there is 
not the least donbt that it is to yonr good star 
that we are all indebted for all the happiness 
we enjoy. 

What was the surprise, however, of the 
Snlt&n when he found that his youngest and 
best loved daughter observed complete silence, 
while her sisters were speaking, and looked 
embarrassed and ill at ease, as if she had some¬ 
thing on her lips that she .dared not utter. 

“What is it?” he cried out, rather put out 
at this strange behaviour of the young lady; 
“what is it that prevents your speaking out, 
my child, like your sisters? Surely-you don’t 
mea n to disagree with them ?” 

“lam very sorry to differ from them, iny 
father,” she replied hesitatingly, “but I mean 
to answer your question in quite a different 
way. My opinion is that yoqr-destiny cannot 
in any wiqe guide ours | we have each our 
separate qismat which influences us for 
good or for evil. I am sure it cannot be other¬ 
wise. Were it not for my own gocxj star J 
could never have been your daughter a 
prmoeas.” 


“ Oh indeed J” cried the Sultan indignantly, 
“ so you owe all your happiness to your own 
good star ? Is this the return you make me 
for all the love I have bestowed upon you? 
You ungrateful creature ! We shall see how 
your qismat favours you in the future. Ho ! 
guards, seize this undutiful girl, drive her 
away from my palace and never let me see 
her face again!” 

The guards thereupon surrounded the poor 
girl, and she quietly walked with them out of 
the precincts of the town, when they left her. 

Some time after this the Sul tin bethought 
himself of going on a visit to a distant country. 
So he got ready a beautiful ship, and on the 
auspicious day fixed upon by the astrologers 
for him to set out on the voyage, he took 
leave of all his friends and relations, as well as 
of his subjects, previous to embarking. While 
taking a last affectionate farewell of his six 
daughters he. asked each of them to name 
some particular object on which she had set 
her heart, and he would be happy to buy it for 
her. The girls each named the object that 
most suited her fancy and the Sultan at once 
went on boar4 accompanied by his courtiers 
and a host of followers with bands of music 
playing. 

* At the appointed hour the mariners unfurled 
the sails, and raised the anchor, but what was 
their surprise to find that the ship, in spite of 
a most favourable wind, stood stock-still, like 
an obstinate horse. They spent a good deal of 
time in endeavouring to find out what it was 
that impeded her progress, for they knew that 
.everything both in and out of the vessel was 
to a pin as it ought to be. At last the Sultf n 
sent for the most clever astrologers from the 
city and they, after a great deal of delibera¬ 
tion, declared, that the ship did not move only 
because the Sult&n hfcd neglected one of his 
nearest blood relations, and had not asked her 
instructions as to what gift he was to bring 
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her from the country he was going to. The a 
Sultan was at once put in mind of his i 
youngest daughter, and though, rather crest¬ 
fallen he expressed great indignation at the \ t 
idea of obstacles being thrown in his way on J*i 
account of such a worthless creature. He, j 1 
however, at once despatched messengers to « 
find out the poor victim of his displeasure, and i 
learn from her what she would have her father 
bay for her iu the strange land for which he i 
was bound- 

One of the messengers after a great deal 
of fruitless search found her at last in a jungle, 
under the far-spreading branches of a large 
tree, where she lived like an ascetic devoted 
to the service of Allah. She was at prayer 
when the man approached her and was so 
deeply absorbed in it that she hardly noticed 
him. So he called out to her, and in a rode 
half-hearted sort of way delivered his message 
to her demanding an immediate reply. 

The princess being in the midst of her 
prayer vouchsafed to him no reply, but simply 
Baid, “sabar,” “ have patience.” The mes¬ 
senger however was disposed to take this 
mandate as a reply from her and at once left 
her, and hurrying to his master, told him 
that the princess had asked for a thing ca lle d 
a Sabar.” 

“ Sabar ” said the Sult&n, "what can the stupid 
creature mean by it! It is just like her 
impudence to send me such a reply, but she 
aha!! have her deserts/* 

Ashe was speaking these words the vessel 
commenced to move and being a good sailer 
she went at a remarkably rapid rate and soon 
reached her destination. 

As soon as the ship dropped anchor there 
the Sultan landed with all his followers. He 
remained in the city for several days, and 
enjoyed himself immensely. When it was time 
lor him to leave, he began to prepare for 
his return journey. He had spared neither 
pains nor gold in procuring the choice things 
that his six favourite daughters had wished 
for aud had them safely stored in the ship. As 
for his youngest daughter’s request he met 
■with the same reply wherever he inquired 
for it, namely, that there was no such thing m 
sabar anywhere on earth. The Suljku there* 
fore, persuaded himself that to was no use 
ia wasting more tame in search of it, mace 


nobodyknew anything about it and accordingly 
went on board without it. 

In due time the anchor was raised and the 
sails unfurled j but lo! the vessel again stood 
firm as a rock! The Sultan at once knew 
what this was owing to, and in great rage 
directed his servants once more to go on shore 
and inquire of every passer-by in the streets 
whether he or she knew of any one who had 
the mysterious thing called tabar for sale, and 
who would peart with it for a large sum of 
money. The servants wandered all over the 
city the whole day in search of that rare 
commodity, but every one to whom they ques¬ 
tioned about it laughed at t hem , for their 
pains. They were tired of the business sad 
were just going to give it up, at least for the 
day, when a poor old woman happened to 
pass by, and on their pitting her the seme 
question that they had put to thousands before 
that day, she replied:— 

« Sabar ! Oh yes, I know of a thing that is 
called by that name. It is a stone, lying half 
buried in my yard. It has lam there ever 
since I was bom, and has been known as the 
“Sabar Stone.” What price would yon pay 
for it ?” 

The servants were vmy glad to hear this, 
and said, u Come, good woman, let us have it, 
we s hall give you a handful of gold for it* 

The woman was‘ in high glee at b e i n g 
offered so much as a handful of gold for a 
worthless stone, for it was much, beyond her 
wildest expectations. So she took them to her 
cottage in all haste and readily parted with 
the big rough stone, in exchange for the gold 
they gave for it The men hurried to the 
shore with the stone and as soon aa they 
placed it on board the ship she began to sail 
away at a rapid rate, and in a few days the 
Sultia reached home in safety. 

A day or two after his arrival he sent the 
stone to where his daughter lived with the 
same messenger whom he had despatched to 
her before. When she saw hm&dba/s servant 
i approach her, with a heavy burden on hia 
i hw*, she/was rejoiced tathusk that his heart 
[ had softened towards her, and that as a proof 
' of it he had sent ha? a rich present. But what 
. was her grief when, upon the coming 

► near, she saw nothing but a huge black atone 

> nponhis head. Belaid hit burden down at 
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her feet, and said rather gruffly: “Here’s 
the thing, the * sabar * yon asked for! 
Surely your star seems to he a very bright 
one, my lady, for while the Sultan, brought 
your sisters the choicest diamonds and rubies ‘ 
he could find, to your share has fallen only a 
rough black.stone. Keep it safe, however, my 
lady, for it will serve you at least for washing 
your clothes on!” So saying he walked away. 

At these taunting words the poor girl was 
wounded to the heart and burst out crying and 
was very unhappy for the rest of the day. 
The next morning she put all her strength to¬ 
gether and rolled the stone into a comer, with 
the intention of putting it to the very use her 
father’s servant had advised her. 

Day after day the poor girl went on scrub¬ 
bing and rubbing her rags on the stone, and 
thinking of her once great position as a 
princess, and the respect and admiration she 
commanded at her father’s court, till the tears 
would start to her eyes at the thought of her 
altered state. 

After using it for a few days she noticed 
that the stone was gradually wearing away and 
getting thinner and thinner every day. She 
attributed this to its softness, and thought no 
more of it, till one day its surface suddenly 
broke under the .pressure of her hand, and to 
her great surprise she saw a beautiful ftn 
lying neatly folded in a recess inside the stone! 
She pulled ^t out at once, and having been a 
stranger to such luxury for a long time she 
began fanning herself with it, when lol and 
behold! as if in response to the waving of the 
fan a very handsome, tall, and sprightly young 
prince appeared before her and stood as if 
awaiting her commands! She was so much 
confused at this sight that she dropped the fan 
and was Vanning away to hide herself, when 
the prince caught her in his arms, and tried to 
calm her fears by telling her that the fan pos¬ 
sessed the power of summoning himself, who 
was called Prince Sabar, from wherever he 
lpight be, if it were only waved in the usual way 
that fens are used. If, however, he said, it were 
waved the other way it could make hi™ return 
to his father's, territory at once. The princess 
was very much surprised at this, and picking 
up the fen, playfully .gave it a shake or two, 
when all at once the prince vanished from her 
sight I She was much distressed at tfrig , bpt 


soon waved the fan the right way and suc¬ 
ceeded in getting him hack to her. 

In a short time she grew so fond of him 
that she thenceforth scrupulously avoided 
waving the fan any more and kept him con¬ 
stantly near her. In time the prince had a 
large palace built for her, near her cottage and 
she went and lived there with him in great 
pomp, and was very happy. Whenever Prince 
Sabar wished to see his parents he would 
persuade her to wave the fan in the required 
way, and he was immediately transported to 
their palace. With the exception of these visits 
Prince Sabar never left the princess alone. 

Now it happened that the Sultan and his six 
daughters got wind of this happy change in 
the fortunes of their despised relative; where¬ 
upon the sisters were mightily jealous of her, 
while the Sultan was so much chagrined and 
mortified that he would not even have her 
mentioned in his hearing. One day the six 
girls, without asking the Sultan’s permission, 
paid a visit to their youngest sister. She 
welcomed them in all the joy of a loving heart, 
and pressed them to remain; but they soon 
-went away, promising to return some other 
day. 

After they were gone Prince Sabar who had 
learnt from the princess herself all the parti¬ 
culars of the ill-treatment she had received at 
the hands of her father, expressed his doubts 
as to the advisibility of admitting them into 
her new home, for he feared that in their 
jealousy at her good fortune they would not 
scruple to adopt some means of putting an 
end to her happiness. But the artlesB find 
unsuspecting princess thought differently, and 
looked forward with rapture to those days on 
which she expected visits from them. 

One day the prince expressed a desire to 
pay an evening’s visit to his parents and the 
Princess waved her fan and allowed hi™ to go. 
Some time after he was gone she felt so 
lonely and sad that she was wishing to sumr 
men him back again, when to her joy 
sisters came on a visit to her and remained 
with her till late in the night. 

She was very happy in their company, and 
laughed and conversed with them with‘a light 
heart. Her sisters, however, were a t little 
reserved and embarrassed, and did not freely 
respond to her gaiety, not only because they 
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felt very jealous of her, but because they had 
that evening planned the destruction of the 
good Prince Sabar. So while some of them 
held their unsuspecting sister in conversation 
the others quietly glided into the room where 
Prince Sabar’s bed was, and palling out the 
bed-sheet, spread upon the mattress with their 
own hands a quantity of pounded glass, 
mixed with a poison of the worst kind, which 
they had brought with them for the purpose. 
Then hastily spreading the sheet again they 
got out of the room and joined their sisters. 

When night had far advanced the six wicked 
princesses left their sister’s palaoe on their 
return home. 

Hardly were they gone when the princess 
waved her \£an and got her beloved Prince 
Sabar .once more near her. As it was late at 
night when he, came he felt tired and sleepy, 
and went at onfce to bed, while the princess 
proceeded to say her prayers before doing the 
same. All at once however Prince Sabar cried 
out, “ Help! 0 help me! I am pierced on all 
sides with something and don’t know what to 
do! I am sure it is the work of those wicked 
sisters of yonrs. I told you not to countenance 
their visits; but you would have your will. 
Now you will soon be able to enjoy their com¬ 
pany to your heart’s content, for I am well- 
nigh dead! Do! for Heaven’s sake wave your 
fan, and let me go back to my parents.” 

The bewildered princess ran up to him and 
found him covered all over with powdered glass 
which had entered his flesh and had caused it 
to bleed on all sides. She had him at once 
removed to another bed and was proceeding 
to extract the pieces of glass from his flesh 
when the prince cried out that he was not 
going to remain with her any longer, and 
forced her much against her will to wave the 
fan, and thus had himself transported to his 
native country. 

After his departure the princess was m the 
greatest distress. She wept and tore her hair 
and ’waved her fan again and again to make him 
come back to her, hut to her great sorrow he 
did not come. She cursed herself for haring 
confided in her gutters, and wept very much at 
the thought tout it was perhaps became her 
lord was dead that he di4 not return to her. 

A *far passing a sleepless night she rote be¬ 
times and dressed hwseif in toe gome of an 


itinerant vendor of drags, such as go thuiagh 
the jungles collecting roots and herb*, and 
administer to the cure of human a!ixnrnt#. 
Thus disguised she soon left the pabce to go 
in search of her lost lovers abode. 

For days she wandered from jungle to jangle 
without finding the least trace of her dear 
prince Sabar, till at last she felt so fatigued 
and ill that she almost despaired of her own 
life. One day, as she was resting herself on 
the banks of a large river under the shade of 
some trees, she observed a pair of song birds 
sitting upon its branches, conversing with each 
other like human beings. One of them said— 
u How poor Prince Sabar is suffering! How 
I pity the unfortunate young man! I wish 
somebody would come to know of the healing 
properties of my excrement! If one were only 
to apply it all over his body, in the twinkling 
of an eye all the poisoned glass would come 
ont of his flesh and a second application would 
heal the wounds and make the skin as whole 
as before.” 

“OhI this is all very well,but supposing 
some one were to collect a quantity of your 
excrement how is he to go with it to the other 
side of this large river where the prince’s 
palace is situated ?” asked the other bird. 

u Easy enough,” said'the first, 44 he has only 
to remove some of the bark of this very tree 
that we are perching upon, And make it into a 
pair of enchanted sandals for his feet, and by 
wearing them he would be able to walk safely 
over the river. I wish there were some 
human being about here to listen to what I am 
saying!” 

Having uttered these words, the birds flew 
away. The poor disheartened princess was so 
overjoyed to hear what the bird had said that 
she regained her lost strength, and starting 
rapidly up from the ground on which she hod 
been lying, she tore out a long strip of the 
bark of the tree with a knife and soon fashioned 
a pair of §***&*&* out of ik^ She then made 
them fast to her feet with the aid of some 
fibres, and. then collected as much of the excre¬ 
ment as she oouM carry in her vahse. Then 
swinging it over her shoulders she hastily 
prepared to cross the river, though her heart 
misgave her and she could hardly believe that 
! a pair of ******* such as she were could have 
the power of enabling her to wade through 
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such a large rushing stream as the one before 
her. She therefore first put one foot and then 
the other into the water, and was hesitating 
whether to proceed further or withdraw, when 
suddenly she found herself gliding smoothly 
and at her ease over the surface of the water. 
In a very short time she was on the other side 
of the river, and found that she had arrived in 
quite a strange land. 

Being dressed and equipped like an itinerant 
physician ( vaid ) she soon gathered a large 
crowd around her, from whom she speedily 
obtained information about Prince Sabar’s 
condition. She was told that his life had been 
despaired of and that though there were a 
number of the most skilful physicians attend¬ 
ing him, their united efforts had up to that 
time failed to give him any relief. 

Upon this the princess quickly turued her 
steps towards the royal palace, and arriving 
there boldly proclaimed that she possessed the 
means of curing the prince, and desired to be 
taken to him. 

As the prince’s father had issned a procla¬ 
mation calling upon physicians from far. and 
wide to come and try their skill upon his 
l>eloved son, the disguised princess was at 
once led into the presence of her long-lost 
lover. She was much grieved to see his wan 
looks and emaciated condition, and tears stole 
down her cheeks; but she dashed them off, 
and putting on a brave front, ordered a soft 
white sheet to be brought to her; and laying 
it on the floor, spread a quantity of the bird’s 
excrement thickly over it. She then carefully 
wrapped it all round the prince’s person and 
placing his head upon a pillow stroked it gently 
with her own soft hands till he fell into a 
sweet slumber. His parents were surprised 
and delighted at this, for though the poor 
prince had long been unconscious of everything 
around him, he had known no sleep for 
days. 

After a few hours 1 deep slumber during 
which the princess sat by his bedside watching 
him, the young man opened his eyes. The 
look of acute suffering that had been for 
months seen on his visage was now gone and 
he appeared calm and refreshed. 

The princess then removed the sheet from his 
body, and what was the surprise of every one 
present to see it covered with any amount of 


glass and foul matter! The skin still had a 
scratched and wounded look, so the princess 
applied the excrement once more to- it and 
in a few hours the prince was so well as to be 
able to rise and walk about! 

The joy of his parents knew no bounds at 
this miraculous restoration of their son to 
health, to say nothing of the great gratification 
of the princess who bad, however, to dis¬ 
semble and wear a most disinterested look. • 

Prince Sabar’s father, the old king, who 
took her only for a wandering mid, offered 
to bestow on her any amount of gold she 
wished for, but she stoutly refused to take 
anything at all. The prince and his parents 
were grieved at this refusal, and the latter in 
their anxiety to reward their son’s deliverer by 
any means in their power, tried to force the 
richest gifts they could think of on her; but 
the princess was firm, and told them that she 
was resolved to accept of nothing in con¬ 
sideration of her services, except the ring the 
prince had on his finger, the dagger he wore 
by his side, and the silk handkerchief he had 
in his hand. The prince at once divested 
himself of the three things she had asked for, 
and made them over to her. She put them in 
her valise, and saying that she was content 
with what she had got at once left the palace. 

By the help of her miraculous sandal* 
she once more forded the river and after a long 
journey by land, arrived at her own palace. 

Casting off her disguise, she decked herself 
in a beautiful and becoming costume, and 
taking the magic fan in her hand summoned 
the prince before her. 

This time he soon obeyed the potent man¬ 
date, and came to her. He however, stood 
before her with his head turned away, and 
said angrily:— 

“ Why should you want my company now ? 
Surely your dear sisters* company ought to 
be enough for you I’* 

But the princess pretended not to Under¬ 
stand him, and said:— 

“Tell me, my dear lord, all that hap¬ 
pened to you after you forced me that 
day to send you away ? I have been so 
unhappy sinee then, and none of my wicked 
sisters have visited me in your absence, for I 
have resolved to have nothing to do with them, 
after the most cruel way in whi6h they served 
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you that day; and I promise you therefore 
never to see them again.” 

This pacified the prince and he related to 
her all the story of his illness, how he had 
-suffered the most intense agony for months 
together, and how a poor wandering vavl had 
succeeded in curing him after the most skilfnl 
physicians had failed. “ I would give almost 
anything,” he cried rather warmly, “to see 
that noble deliverer of mine once more, and 
thank him for what he has done for me, so 
completely has hejwon my heart by his engaging 
manners. He seemed to have come on pur¬ 
pose to cure me, but still he would accept of 
nothing but my ring, my dagger, and my 
handkerchief.” 

The princess immediately produced the ring, 
and the dagger, and the handkerchief and 
showing them to the prince, said, “ Are these 
the three things you gave the vaid who cured 
you, my love ?” 

The prince at once recognised them and put 
her question upon question as to how she had 
come by them, and whether it was she who had 
sent the vaid to him. The princess there¬ 
upon related to him all her adventures from 
the time she had first started in search of him 
and ended by showing him tbe sandals by the 
help of which she had crossed the river. 

The delight of the prince knew no bounds, 
when he learnt that it was to his own sweet 
princess that he was indebted for his life. He 
pressed her to his heart and thanked hear for 
all that she had undergone for his sake. 

A few days after this he took her to his 
native country and introduced her to his 


parents as tbe wandering raid that had restored 
to them their only son. They were so happy 
to find that the so-called vaid wa* none other 
than a princess, who loved their son dearly, that 
they forthwith made preparations to have her 
married to the prince with ^fitting pomp. 

Many days before the day fixed for the 
wedding the old king sent letters to all the 
neighbouring sovereigns and chiefs inviting 
them to his court to take part in the rejoicing*. 
Amongst those who accepted the invitations wan 
the father of the young princess, whom the 
king had specially invited at Prince SnbarV 
request. 

On the day following the wedding, Prince 
Sabar’s father held a grand darUdr, at which he 
introduced all his royal guests to the married 
couple. When the turn of the princess w 
father came to be introduced to them, he wo* 
very much surprised ou recognizing in the 
bride his own daughter, whom he had discarded 
long ago for what he considered her undutiful 
conduct towards him. The princess fell at his 
feet and entreated him to forgive her, now that 
ftfift had proved to him beyond doubt that it 
was her own qitnuit that had brought about 
this happy change in her condition in spite of 
all the ill-usage she had received at his hands. 

The Sultan was so struck with the force of 
her reasoning that he raised her up, and embrac¬ 
ing her before the assembled court loudly 
expressed to her his regret at his inhuman 
conduct towards her, admitting at the same 
rime that he was now convinced it ia to one's 
own qismat that one ia indebted for every* 
thing good or bad in this world. 1 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FB. iyPBNHA. 


No. 1 .—Kama da Peqv&M Jodo x 
There once lived a king and a queen who 
were blessed with three sons. The king 
spared no care and trouble to educate them as 
befitting princes; but the vfirdtkeM “The 
eldest is the most stupid,”’ proved true in 
their case, for the eldest prince, in spite of all 
the efforts of his * tutors, could learn nothing. 
The second, however, was pains ta k in g , bni he 
had not t he gift of learning, and therefore did 

1 [This is a useful rariant of the “ 8toiy 
Baber” i* Lai Behfei Dsy’s JW bTeJe* ofBen^ p. W&* 

~??ho Story of little John. TkU tele was originally 


not advance much. The youngest, who was 
called Pequeno Jofco, owing to his short stature, 
was a prodigy and a youth of great premia*. 

One day the king, their father, wishing to 
learn how his sons were faring at school, sent 
for them and asked them to recite their lessons, 
bat he was quite disappointed when he heard 

the eldest and the second, though be bad some 


Seeing the first two would be of no use to 

p.t». 
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Mm he thought best to give them some money for six; and on one side slept the girls with 
and send them about theb business to find their white nightcaps on, and on the other the three 
own living,* with strict injunctions never to princes with red caps on. For it should be 
return again. As for Pequeno Joto, of course, .said that the rdnkhas wanted to till them in 
he was to remain and su.-oeed him as ting, the night and therefore he gave them red caps 
It so happened that Pequeno Joao was strongly to distinguish them in the dart. No sooner 
attached to his brothers, and could not part had the two elder brothers laid their heads on 
with them, and therefore asted the ting to their pillows than they were fast asleep, but 
permit him also to go with them. The ting Pequeno Joao, tnowing what would otherwise 
and queen tried very hard to mate him dis- become of them, tept awaie. In the dead of 
suade from his intention to go, but to no purpose, the night when the rdnkhas was asleep he got 
The hopes of a bright future, namely of be- up, changed caps and places with the girls; of 
coming ting after his father, even that had no course, without their tnowledge. After mid- 
effect with him. He was determined to go night the rdnkhas wote up, sharpened his 
and go he must. So he set off a day or two sword and not suspecting the trict of Pequeno 
after his brothers, and borne, as it were, by Jo to cut ofE the heads of the girls and went to 
the wings of love, he came up with them on the sleep, th inki ng he was quite sure of a hearty 
third or fourth day. It was in a densely breakfast off the boys. 

covered forest they met, where no living Now there was a very broad and deep river 
creature was to be seen, and it was pitch dark, flowing past the rdnkhas’ house. So before 
Pequeno Joto suggested that one of them dawn Peqneno Jo to woke np his brothers and 
should «Hmli the tallest tree and see if they safely got over to the other side of it, where the 
could spy a human dwelling anywhere. The rdnkhas could not come, owing to his inability 
two others cared very little for him and told to swim. He also took the six caps with him. 
him to do it himself. He saw no alternative In the morning when the rdnkhas’ Awoke, 
and soon went np a tree and when he «»nn what was his dismay! To his horror and great 
down said that he saw a light in a certain grief he found that he had killed his own 
direction, and they all bent their steps towards daughters aud that his victims had escaped, 
that place. They had to travel long, and He ran out of the house to see if he could yet 
when they reached it they saw an old woman catch them, and saw them coolly seated on the 
seated at the door, to whom Pequeno Joto opposite side of the river, quite.out of his 
said: “Mother, allow us to stay in your house reach. He was mad with, fury, but seeing he 
for the night.” could do nothing cried ont: “ Ho l Pequeno 

The old woman answered: “My sons, I Jolo, is this your gratitude for my entertaining 
should be only too glad to entertain you for thq you? You bave caused tbe death of my 
night, but am sorry I cannot, for my son, who daughters, and are now carrying away my caps ? 
is a rtnhTiaa*, will soon he at home, and he Well, well, I will make youpay for it.” But 
will surely make a meal of yon.” Pequeno Joto fearing nothing, said: “Never 

But Pequeno Joao said: “Never mind, mind, rdnkhas, your wicked designs have 
mother, I will arrange matters with your sen.” turned on yourself.” 

The old woman, pitying the folly of the Thus saying they started to find their for. 
prinoee, could not hut agree to accommodate tone in some other place. After many hours’ 
them. It was not long before the rdnkhas travelling they came to a splendid city and 
returned home, and as soon as he .saw the presented themselves before the Ving of that 
three princes he thought what a fine supper place and asked for service. The king seeing 
they would make, but soring they were hungry that they appeared to be of noble birth at once 
he determined to feed them well in the night engaged the eldest as kdrhdri, and the second 
and reserve them for breakfast. as overseer} but thinking the youngest un- 

Now it happened that the rdnkhas had three educated, sent him to graze sheep, and so he 
dangbfam. After supper he had a bed prepared was appointed a dhangdr 1* 

‘foBMr. * rOuUta. ~* A shepherd. 
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So every morning Pequeno Joao used to take 
the sheep out to graze, and near them he made a 
much? for himself on a tree; and when the sheep 
had had their fill he wore one of the caps he 
had brought with him from the rdnkhas ' and 
played on Ms pipe. The sound of the 
pipe had such a charm for the sheep that they 
wonld one and all keep dancing round and 
round the tree on which Pequeno Joao had 
made his macht 

The king had an only daughter, the very 
image of beauty. She heard the music and saw 
Pequeno Joao playing his pipe and saw the 
sheep dancing round him from one of the palace 
windows. She had heard enough of music and 
seen many a shepherd of her father’s house-hold 
grazing the sheep, but never knew that any 
one could make sheep dance! She also saw 
the cap Pequeno Joao wore, and, thinking the 
charm lay in it, sent for him, and asked him to 
give her the cap. How could Pequeno Joao 
refuse her ? So he readily gave it up. 

On the following day Pequeno Joao was at his 
work as usual; and on that day he wore a second 
cap; and while he played his pipe the sheep 
danced. The princess seeing this asked him for 
that one too, and so on till she had got five of 
the caps. On the sixth day, Pequeno Joao took 
the sheep out for grazing, and when they had 
grazed long enough, he took out his pipe and 
wore the sixth and the last cap. The princess 
saw it and sent for him. This time he hid the 
cap before he came into her presence, and when 
she asked for it, he said he had given her all 
the caps he had and that he had no more. But 
the princess had seen the sixth cap and could 
not be persuaded to believe that he had no 
more, and persisted in her entreaties, promis¬ 
ing to bestow her love on him; for she her¬ 
self was as much fascinated by his beauty as by 
his cleverness. Pequeno Joao after such entrea¬ 
ties and promises had not the heart to refuse and 
gave it to her, telling her, however, that that 
was the last. She was not satisfied with bestow¬ 
ing her love on him, but entreated her father 
to pay him better, which the king did to the 
great envy of his brothers, for they had had 
no rise since they had joined the king’s service- 
They were, therefore* bent on his destruction, 
and only waited for some opportunity*, 


They had not to wait loog, for it happened 
that the king fejl ill, and as knrbdri of the 
king, the eldest, in consultation with the second, 
suggested that the king should hold conver¬ 
sation with a parrot belonging to a certain 
rdnkha and that Pequeno Joao should be a*ked 
to fetch it. The king summoned Pequeno Joao 
and asked him if he could bring the parrot. He 
at once consented, and started on his dangerous 
errand. He reached the rdukhai house, 
which was the same one he had previously 
visited, by dusk, and concealed himself in 
the gardeu which was thickly planted with 
plantain treeA At midnight he went to where 
the parrot was, and put his band to take it 
away. The parrot at once called out to the 
rdtikhas : M O rdnkkas ! are you alive or dead ¥ 
Pequeno Joao is come to take me away.” 

As soon as Pequeno Joao*s name sounded in 
the fdnkhas' ears he at once jumped out of his 
bed and ran to see, but no Peqneno Joio was to 
be seen, for as soon as the parrot had called out 
he hid himself. A long while afterwards he 
made a second attempt, hut with failure. A 
third time he went, but the parrot called out 
again. This time the rdnkkas, not seeing 
Pequeno Joao, warned the parrot that if it dis¬ 
turbed his sleep again he would kill it. So 
for the fourth time Pequeno Joao went to the 
parrot and told it beware of the rdnkkaf angar* 
and that it had better come with him, and 
the parrot agreed. 

Pequeno Joao took the parrot and crossed 
the river and there waited for the rdnkka* 
to see him in the morning. At dawn the 
rdnkhas rose and when he came to the river¬ 
side he was quite surprised to see Pequeno Join 
with the parrot perched on his shoulder. 

“ Very well, Pequeno Jo&o,” he said, “Ten 
came to my house, feasted, caused the death of 
my daughters, took away my caps, wad you 
are now taking away my parrot? I will pay 
you out for it 1” 

But Peqneno Joao replied;— 

fofTUj&t dd&Hha sal eta, 

Ani hhanchU tdldjpdn 

Oh J another journey yet will I make, 

When with me for certain you I will take! 

Saying this Pequeno Jdo set off home mod 
presented the parrot to the king, who was over- 


f Aa derated seat. 
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joyed, and admiring his labilities rewarded him 
by way of advancement in pay- He had the 
parrot day after day perched on his shonlder 
and conversed with it for a long while but 
without effect, for who ever heard of a cure 
throngh conversation with a parrot ? 

The increase of pay Pequeno Joao now had 
was a further source of envy to his brothers, so 
they suggested that the king should have a ride 
on the rdnkhas' mare, which, they thought, 
would be likely to cure him. Pequeno Joao was 
again sent for and asked if he was able to fetch 
the rankhaa * mare, and he said he could. So 
again he went and hid himself in the rdnhkas* 
garden. At midnight he tried to loose the mare, 
but she called out: “ 0 rdakhas ! are you 
alive or dead 2 Pequeno Joao is come to take 
me away/* 

Pequeno Joao removed the grass that was be¬ 
fore the mare and hid himself. The rdnkhas came. 
out, but could see no one. He, however, saw that 
there was no grass before the mare and that she 
must be hungry. So he set some grass before 
her and went to sleep again. Thrice Pequeno 
Joio attempted, with equal failure, and thrice 
the rdnkha* came out and saw no one, and 
in his anger said that if the mare should 
disturb him again he would kill her. After 
a short time Pequeno Joao came-and told the 
mare to beware of the rdnhhas * wrath and to go 
with him quietly, which she did. He passed* 
with her to the opposite side of the river and 
sat down there. 

In the morning when the rdnhhas came out 
of his house he was astounded to see Pfequeno 
Jofio seated by the river and the mare standing 
beside him* He was at a loss to know what to 
do, but only cried out: “ Very well, Pequeno 
Joio you came to my house, feasted, caused the 
death of my daughters, took away my caps, 
took away my parrot, and now you are taking 
away my mare* gome day I will make yon 
pay for it.” 

But Pequeno Joad said r— 

“Boro*, baroift, ddsrin mbhr ai% 

JnikkomhU t&ldpin nain* r 

Oh L another journey yet will I make, 
When with me for certain you I will take- 

He got home safe and made the mare over* 
to the king, who stall further increased his pay, 
which made the brothers yet more envious of 


him. The king had long rides on the mare, 
bat without any good result. 

The next thing they proposed was that the 
king should wear the rdnhhas’ diamond ring, 
and Pequeno Joao was accordingly sent for it. 
He was sure of success, and went with a light 
heart. He reached by dusk and stole into the 
house of the rdnhhas unobserved. After the 
day’s excursion the rdnhhas came home. 
When he went to bathe he took off his dia¬ 
mond ring and left it on the table, to the secret 
joy of Pequeno Joao, who did not wait long; 
and as soon as he saw there was no one by took 
it up quietly and ran out of the house and 
crossed the river. The rdnhhas came out of 
his bath but found the ring gone, and made sure 
Pequeno Joao was in the house. He searched 
it, every nook and corner, but no one Ivas to be 
seen ! In the mornings however, his suspicions 
were confirmed for he saw Pequeno Jo5o 
proudly wearing his ring across the river, but 
he could do nothing bat say: “ Very well, 
Pequeno Joao, you came to my house, feasted, 
caused the death of my daughters, took away 
my caps, took away my parrot and my mate, 
and now you are taking away my ring ? Some 
day or other I will pay you out for it.” 

But little afraid of the threats of the rdn- 
hhas, Pequeno Joao replied:— 

“Oh, “ Barmky baraiu, das run mim ain , 

Am hhanchit tdld pun nain” 

Oh! another journey yet will I make. 
When with me for certain you I will take. 

He then went his way and gave the ring to 
the king. The king was. Very glad and re¬ 
warded him by raising him to the position of a 
hotwdl As one would expect, the rdnhhas* 
ring did the king no good'; and it was next 
suggested that the sword should be tried. 
Pequeno Joao, now a kotwdl, effected the 
bringingof the sword also as he had done the 
ring, being this time made a ndzir to the 
greater envy of His brothers, who were now 
more than ever bent on his- rain. 

They planned together to ask the king to 
cover himself with the rdnhhas* blanket, 
brought from off his person while covered with 
k in the night. Bat who would venture to 
take anything away from the person of the 
rwnkhas f Pequeno Joao, already crowned with 
80 many successes, undertook to do it; and 
, started on hie perilous- errand. He reached 
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the rdnhhas 1 house by dark, and slid under I 
his coach unperceived. During the nisrhfc as j 
the rdnhhas lay in bed with his wife, Pequeno j 
Joao went to the side where the wife was sleep- 1 
ing and gave a hard pull at the blanket. The 
rdnhhas woke up and reprimanded his wife 
for taking the blanket all to herself, calling 
her selfish. When he fell asleep again Pequeno 
Joao pulled from his side; this time the 
wife scolded him. And so it went on in turn 
from one side and the other till at last in a 
rage the rdnhhas took the blanket and threw 
it under the couch, to the secret joy of our hero, 
saying: “ If you keep worrying me like this 
neither of ns shall have the blanket.” 

When they were both asleep again Pequeno 
Joao quietly took the blanket, opened the door 
and crossing the river, sat down, cover¬ 
ing himself with the blanket. At dawn the 
rdnhhas was mad with rage to- see Pequeno 
Joao covered with the blanket and across the 
river, but what was to be done ? To catch him 
was a sheer impossibility, for as we know he 
could not get to the other side of the river; and 
he cried : “ Very well, Pequeno Joao you came 
to my house, feasted, caused the death of my 
daughters, took away my caps, took my parrot 
and my mare, took my ring and my sword, and 
now you are taking away my blanket ! How 
long will you rob me? How often will you 
triumph ? Never mind, I will get you into my 
clutches some day and then I will teach yon. 

But Pequeno Joao with his usual sauciness, 

said:— 

«« Baram, baram, dusrun mini ain, 

Ani hhanchit tula pdn nain * 

Oh ! another journey yet will I make, 
When with me for certain you I will take.” 

He soou reached home, aud presented ike 
king with the blanket, and was raised to the 
highest position in the state, namely, of wazir. 
The blanket, however, did no good at all. It 
had no charm for the malady! 

The envy of the brothers at Pequeno JoSo 
being made a wavir, knew no bounds, **&ti*7 
were at a loss to know what they should do 
next. Saidthey: “ We will ask the king, as a 
last measure, to ride the rdnhhas. No one but 
Pequeno Jo&o will be told to go for hmand if 

* Aeage. 


he refuse he will incur the displeasure of the 
king and lose bis pay and }K>.sitkm and will he 
turned out. If he attempt to catch and bring 
the rdhtchas he is sure to fall into his hands, 
and the rdnhhas will wreak his full ven¬ 
geance on him for all the mischief done him.” 

So they went to the king and said: “May 
it please your Majesty. We have come to you 
with our last proposal,* which, we feel confi¬ 
dent, will bring about your cure ; and we ask, 
as a last measure, to try a ride on the rdnhkat !*’ 

The king was terror-stricken at the idea of 
having to ride on the rdnhhas , but after a 
long discussion he was persuaded. His next 
trouble was who on earth would attempt such 
a thing, however brave and strong he might be. 
Surely he thought, it might be easy enough to 
bring the parrot, and the mare, and the ring 
and the sword and the blanket, but to bring 
the rdnhhas was an utter impossibility. However 
he told his icazir, Pequeno Joao, of his trouble 
and anxiety of mind, but Pequeno Joio was 
only too glad to be of service, even at the risk 
of his life, and calmed the king by undertaking 
to bring the rdnhhas. He asked the king to 
make him a pinzra* of iron with seven sides 
and seven locks and fitted with wheels to faci¬ 
litate hauling; and one was at once ordered. 

In due time the cage was ready, and disguis¬ 
ed as a mharei* and clothed with rags Pequeno 
Joao proceeded to the rdithhas* house. As soon 
as he was near enough to be heard by the 
rdnhhas he cried out at the top of hi* voice; 
“ Listen all ye people, at a certain place, at a 
certain time, Pequeno Joio, for having com¬ 
mitted very grievous offences against the king, 
is to be hanged. Any one wishing to witness 
the sight will be provided with free conveyance 
to and from that place.” 

As soon as the rdnhhas heard that Pequeno* 
JoSo was about tobe hanged he jumped for joy. 

After all,” he thought, “ he has eome to his 
end. I must go and see. I.shaU have some 
satisfaction at least by seeing him die/* He 
then asked the pretended mfcsrrl where the oon- 
veyanoe was, and was led to the cage and was 
to sit in the middle of it* Pequeno Joao 

taking care to lock each of the seven doors. 

When he saw the rdnkhas waa^quite secure 
Pequeno Jofto discovered fcr him his true self 
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and said: “ 0 rdnkhas, look, I am no other than 
Peqneno JoSLo, who came to your house with 
his brothers, feasted, caused the death of your 
daughters, carried away your caps and parrot, 
mare, ring, sword and blanket; and here I am, 
as I often told you, to take you away.” The 
rdnkhas promised to give him all his wealth 
and property, if only he was released, but iu 
vain. He had no other alternative but to sub¬ 
mit, for it was out of hi<* power to break 
throagh seven doors, and escape! 

Peqneno Joao had, of course, taken many 
servants with him and they hauled the cage 
and brought it to the palace of the king. 
With great difficulty the king was persnaded 
to ride the raukhas and was by chance cured. 
He was then extremely pleased with Pequeno 
Joao and gave him his danghter in marriage, 
which took place with great pomp, as befitting 
a king’s daughter, nothing being spared to 
make it grand. 

The king also shortly found out that his son- 
in-law was also no less than a prince, the son 
of a great monarch, and his powers being im¬ 
paired by his late illness and by age he made 
Pequeno Joao king. 

As soon as he was made king, Peqneno Joao 
did not, as one would expect, take revenge on 
his brothers, but raised them to high positions. 
He lived to a very old ago, governing the 
kingdom with righteousness and justice. And 
when he died his subjects remembered him 
and blessed him as a king and a father. 

The following is part of the text:— 

Kani Pequeno Joaochi. 

Ek h Atha razfi ani rani, Ani thianche tin sAkre- 
R&jaztin murad karchilam sikar devala tliiache 
wAkriAna pardhana slrkam, pun vArAmcki bAlJ, 
gnl u mdtha sarian verA,” kharl zaili. Mes- 
trianzfin t&ri mnrad mAnat keli, pun mAthe 
sAkriach&m dhian sik&rAn bilkul notham. 
Madhl$ sokriacham dhiau baram hAfcham pun 
tiacB mlthian sikar rei nasA. DaklilA sAkrA, 
jiacham nfio hAfeham Pequeno Joao, kam tho 
hotha tAnguA, ningAU hnnsar. 

tlk dhig rAjAU vatlam guA sAkrA kA siktan 
thA bagAvam; Ani v&rvu&m lissao g&vAlA Hgia, 
pftnmurftd khanthi zhaili zavam mAlbiachaih 
ixti madhliaoh&m getlam Iksao kAm guA thiAnA 
kains khabar nAthaah, pAn PequAno JoSozun 
dhirdilA 


Bajazun baguilam gue dogai m6the kains 
kamache nahin, ani thiana kaim pase deunsim 
hukum keli guA thianzun zavam z&vkr pot 
bhar hoil thavar, ani bilkul t6nd nahin dhakra- 
vam thiala. PequAno JoaolA thAvilam ghara, 
ani rajiachA melia patti thA hAvacha raza. 
Pun Pequeno Joaochi maia thiache bhavanvar 
aihi hothi gue thiachan nahin revalam thianchA 
bigar, Ani bapaspar Ani aispar hukum mang- 
thothA thianche sangathi zavala. BAjazfin 
ani ranizun murad samzavilain thialA pun 
thiazun kaiiii kan dhila nahin. Baza hovachi 
asthia thi pun sorun dhili, ani guclA bhavanche 
sudhila. DhaumpkAl, dhaumchal thin char 
dhisAnsim bhet zhaili ekA mAtbA ranamanim 
zaiam notha gita giu, ani kalok rnhAt zhailam. 

Peqneno Joao bAthlA gue ekiazun sarian 
unchA zharavar charfinsim bagavam kadun uzer 
nadhren parel thA, pun thiachA bhavanzfin 
bothlam gue thiazun pAthiA eharavam. Thavam 
Pequeno Joao charla ani murad lamb ek uzer 
baguila. Deunsim hetho thigaizau zavar uzer 
dAkbilu thavAr guele, ani chAlun chalun murad 
vakthasim ponchlA. tk dokri baisli h6thi, 
Ani thila Pequeno Joaozftn bothlam : “ Aie, aie 
amala azebi rath zagA de nizava.” 

Thavam dokri bothli: “PuthAndA, tumalA 
zagA hausesim dethfim, pun manzA sfikra hai 
rankhas Ani tfimalA khanchit khail.” 

Pun PeqnAno JoAo b6thla; «Kabin fiqir 
nahin, Aie, mim samzavin tfige sAkrialA.” 

Dokrlzun euzilam guA p6ram verim han, Ani 
dhili zagA thianA revAlA. Zarak okath nahin guAlA 
tavam rankhas ailii, am thianA bagunsim viebar 
kelA gnA kA mazecharo siAr hoil; pfin baguithai 
ujagAri gue^ sAklian, ani euzilam gue thianA 
baram khavalA dAunsim, bijA dbisA khavam. 

Athaih hiA rAnkbsAchia hotbiA thin sokriA. 
Siar zhailiavar Anfchrfin kAlam sA zanAnA. tk 
bAzulA nizvilia tiacha sokria pAndrA tApriasim, 
am bije bazulA thigai sAkrA tAmhrA tApriasim, 
rankhsAlA rathche pArA samzavala. DbAgai 
mAthA avAr ang nAhin thAquilam tavam bijA 
anga agdhi sfisth nihzlA, pun PequAno Joao zAgA 
rAla. Ban bhar rath zbaiii thavam PequAno Jo5o 
uthla, Ani tAprim Ani zAgA badlili rAnkbsAcbA 
sokriansim. ArdkS rathivar rankhas Athll, 
tamSr P®i vili . pdthainchia sfikriA khlndilil* 
k»6 gnd thiala khabar ndtht Peqn^o JoSoehe 
hikmatichi, ini manamani khflsi aailai gai 
mje dhisa almds bari hfiil. 

Atham rfinkhaichi diriparsim rithai^ ik 
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nai. PequAno Joaozun bbavanam utbvilam ani 
iiai passar keli zaiaih ka rankbsacliian zavat 
n6tbam Mm gne tbo ponve nasA. Peqneno 
Joaozun zavache pftram savim toprim jethlim. 

Sakalcba rankbas utbla ani bagnithai guA 
m6thi ghatb Mil! Potbainebia sokria kMn- 
diM, ani dbanvatb bena parla PequAno Joaola 
Ani thiacbe bbavanam dbarava, pun zavam 
bagnilam gue ftpai nabin tavam botbla: 

“ Baram, * baram, Peqneno Joao, mange gbara 
ailas, kbalans pilans, mangia s6kna marvilias, ani 
mangim toprim netbes ? Baram, baram, tula mim 
dbakrin!” Pun Peqneno Joao botbla: “Baram, 
baram, rankbsa, tug! karni tuvar aili.” Aissam 
boldnsim tbe gnele bige ganvala Ani tbia 
gavanche Rajiacbe gbara cbakrilA rele. Mothi- 
ala kAlam kArbari, madia mukadam, ani Pe¬ 
qneno Joao dbangAr. 

Atbam dbar dbis Peqneno Joao zai bakriS 
mendrim geti cbarava. MAresim tbiazun keli 
macbi ApliaslA baisavalA, Ani mendrim cbarliavar 
PequAno Joao ek rAnkbsacbam topram gbalAnsi 
Aplaa pavA vazvi, Ani sarim mendrim Aonsim 
tbiacbe samodlim nachat. 

Atbam rajiachi bo tbi Akli sfikri. Tbizun • 
zanelansim bagnilam gue ka bikmat asAl gue 
mendrim nAcbtAn. Murid dbangAr baguile pin 
aisA nabin. Peqneno Joaocbe matbian tApram 
bagnilam, the thicbe manan gnelam guA tbia 
topriacba gun assava. Dbarlam tbiili varAvA 
Ani them tApram mAngatlam. Bige dbissA 
Peqneno Joao gnelA mendrim gAtbi Ani men- 
drianzun kbAliayar pot bhardn, tiazdn dftsran 
topram gbatlam matbian ani pavA vazvAla lAglA. I 
HiA vaktbA tbari Rajiacbe sokrizbn bagnilam 
Ani vArunsim tbeura mAngatlam. Aissam karun 
tizbn pAncb tAprim getlim. Save dbissa, 
savam topram gbalAnsim lagla pAvA vAzvAlA 
tbari Rajiacbe sokrizun dbArlsfm varavA Ani 
topram mAngAm lagli. PequAno Joao bAthlA 
guA zavrim tAprim bAtbim tbavrim tizAn getlin, 
atbam bizam kancbam Ailam P PAn RAjiacbA 
sAkrizun tApram baguiltbam Ani tbi aikA 
nAbin. $Avat tbi bAtbli gne tApram tbilA dbel 
■fchar tbi tbiAsim varadel, Ani sAvtalA PequAno 
JoAozun tApram dbilaih. RAjiAlA tbAri bAlAnsim 
Peqneno JoSocbam pagar cbarvilam, Atbam 
PequAno JoSocbe bbAvAnAm dbAk vAtlam guA 
tiacbam pagar cbarlAm Ani tblancbam nAbin, 
frni tbia dbisasim tbianzAn VicbAr kAlA fcbiatA 
znArAyA. •« 

Atbam RAzA paTlA Azari. Jhavam PeqnAno 


Joaocba bli ho, kArbAri assun tluazAn sangbatiam 
RajiAla : a F Alan gauvAla Ak rankhas hai, tbiAcbA 
poppat huruiisim tbis^im vartha kariil the bar* 
b6sil. n Tbaram RAjiazAn vichArilnih: KAn 
haril ? ,s Ani tbiazftn sAugatlam: “PeqnAno 
Joao baril.” Rajiazun dbarlam rArAvA PeqnA¬ 
no Joaola Ani kbabar kelam: a FAlAn ganvAche 
rankbsAcha poppat barsil ?” Peqneno JoloiAn 
zavab kelu: “ HA, RajA SAbeb.” Aissam 
bolunsim thubortbob gu&la. ZAyAniim rAnkhsi- 
cbe baghan kbirla. Madbam rnthcbA pAppatalA 
hAtb gbatla pin tbiazAn sAdb gbAtiA rankbsAU; 
u Oh rankhas ! Mela baia kam gitbA bat# f 
Peqneno Joao Ailai malA nevAlA.” RankbsAzAn 
Peqneno JoAocbam nAo aikbtbAs bAbir parll, 
pAn PeqnAno Jo&o kaifi n&drAn parA nabin. 
Rankbas guela nizavA. MnrAd y&kh&t gaAlil- 
yar PeqnAno Jo5o dusrAn gnAla, pAn mAgAri 
pAppatAzAn rankbsalA sadb gbatblA, fini PequA- 
no Jolo kbinsla. TisrAn gnAli, than thisrAn 
poppatazun sAdbvilam. TisrAn rAnkbaa Aill 
pun PequAno Jo5o k&in dbile nlbin. Rlnkb- 
sala aila ragh Ani bdthlA: <c MsgAzi sAdbgbllsil 
tbar samAl; ain Ani tulA pailA mArim’* Cbin- 
tbAn PequAno JoSo Aunsim pAppatili bAibli: 
w Bagb, mAnge sangAtbi nivAtb bA; atbam 
bb&m kArsil tbA rlnkbas pailA tula mAril/' 
PAppat niugAlA, PequAno Jotomra gAtblA Ani 
nai passar karAnsim baisli. S&kAlcbA rlnkbas 
bena p&rlA tbA ageb zbailA PequAno Jo&olA 
bagAnsim ani bAtbli: “ Baram, barlm, PeqnAno 
Joao, mlngA gbarA ailas, khilabs pilaus, mln- 
giA sAkria, marribas, mAngim tAprim n&li&s, 
Ani xnAnza pAppat pAthls? Baram, baram, 
ek dbis milsil mAnge bAtbln.^ PequAno Joio 
botbla; “Baram, baram, dAsrAn mim ain, Ani 
kbancbit tAlA * pAn nmn.” Aiimam bAiAnfim 
pAppat nAlA Ani RAjiAlA dMHU RAzi kbnm 
zbAilA Ani PequAno Joiocbam pagtr jAstbl cbar¬ 
vilam. PApp&MAxm yArtbA mnrld dbis ibaspar 
MliA pAn kains fSr parM nAbin. PeqnAno 
Joaocbe bbAn filgil d nk b i xbatlA. Mag fasi A 
singbatlam RAjiilA rlnkbsAchA gbAriyar baisAn 
firAyA, Ani PeqnAno Jc^osAn mnsal pAppat bAH 
tbias ravAlin gbSri nAK. Magbiim PeqnAno 
Joaocbe bMAvAAzAn RAjiAU Bongbaillm rAnkb- 
sachi hiriaebi AngbAtbli vAprAyi; taiaascb tibari 
tbiacbi tarwAr Am gttihri; Ani bia gins! 
PeqnAno JoAodkn nAliA. RAsA aiasl WwdK aAOl 
gab tbialA paRA k&A kJfcwAI Ini mAghAub aAmr 
Ani AeutAlA wAair. 

PeqnAno Jc^ocbe bbAtinA rlgli aiasl 
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ail£ gu£ vere zhaile ani AuzAn laglA guA ka 
karavam. Thianzun vichAr kela: “ ApAn 

RSjiala sangAm rankhsavar baissava. Razi 
khanchifc Pequeno Joaola dharil. Th6 nabin 
zail thar RAjiala vabit dbisel Aui tbiacbam mo 
Ani hurmath zail; zar tb6 zail tbar rankbas 
khanchit khail.” Aissa vichar karAnsim 
Baji&a sAnghatlam. Baza aiknnsim gbabarla 
guS rankhsavar mantis kaissa baisel, ani bizam 
gue kon aisAl asnA sathicha rankhsalA dharAnsim 
karil l Puii thianzun sAnghatlam guA Pequeno 
Joao baril. ThAvam RajiazAn Pequeno Jo&ola 
v^rlam ani yichArilaiii. PequAno Joao bAthlA: 
«HA, Baja SAhbe, manzam kam, pun mi 
ftftngfvn karal thsir. ifek khuri, thila 

sitb dbaram ani sath talim ani thila chakam.” 
Rajiazun tAbArfchAb hukum kAli khAri zaisi 
Pequeno Jo&ozAn sAngitli hothi thaisi gharvala. 
ThAurA dhissan khAri tbaiar zbaili, ani PequA- 
no JoSozAn bhAz gAtlA marviAchA Animansa- 
n^irt khAri voravA. RankhsAche 

dbarapar pAnchunsiih zorasim bothlA: “ Aika 
l&kh&ndhA, fAlAn dhissA, Pequeno JoaozAn 
Bajiicbi mAthi gAnia kAlai, thiathA tbiala 
fi ytim devAcham bai. KAnalA baghavacham 
.ai&l i&IA garhi fAnkachi bai,” ZaissamkA 


he sabatb aikathle rankbas zbaila khAsi, ani 
khurin kbirla. Pequeno JoaozAn bandb kAli 
khAri ani Tnog bsim bothla : “ 6b r ankba s ! 

Tula mi bAthlum nabin gue dAsrAn mi am ani 
tula pun nain ? Mi tbo z6 tuge gbara ailAm, 
kbalam pilam, tugA sokriana marvilam, toprim 
nAlim, pAppat, ghori, angothli, tarwar, godbri, 
nAli, ani atham thAla nAthain. Bankbas ba- 
tMm paiam parAm laglA, sari dban danlat thialA 
dhevala kabul zhaila, pAn PequAno Joaoiun 
kan dhila nabin, ani nelam BajacbS merS. 
RAzA paizmar zbaila gue kaissa manus. gue 
rankhsala Mnlam. KA nasib RajAcbe gue 
BankhsAvar baissun bara zbaila. Baza murad 
zbailA Ani Pequeno Joaola pAtbaincbi 
sdkri dhili YarAdAvala, 

* TbAuram tep gueliavar, Bajala khabar mill! 
guA tbiAcbA zaiivaim tbari bai [mdtbe kutum- 
bmcba, Ani motbA rajAcbA sdkrA, Tiacbi 
saktbi ybailtbi bbarim mbathArpanaiim Ani 
AzArASim, tbiat6 PequAno JoSola .fcbarayilaih 
Baza. RazA zbailiavar tbiazdn aplAs bbavanam 
tbari motbia zAgA dbilia razastbanan ani rAz 
cnAlvilam barApanamanim; Ani melia patti sari 
raitb dukbi zbaili, ani mnrad varsam tbavam 
viadb keli zaisi kA mai bApAcbi, 
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The MaharAja Banjit Singb now hastened 
to the celebrated place of pilgrimage^ JwftlA- 
zoLUkhl, where he made abundant off ©rings of 
gold and silver, bestowed alms npon the 
poor, hovered round tbe sacred flame like 
a moth round a lamp, and rubbed his forehead 
against the threshold of tbe goddess’s temple. 
Having relieved bis. conscience, and gladdened 
bis heart bj devotions, the MahfirAjA again 
descended from the mountains to the plains. 
When he reached BijwArA, the RAnl Sad& 
Ka&war aent him the news that her daughter, 
R fr nt Kahvrax whom he had married, 

had given birth to twins, both sons, namely 
ShAr &ngh wH Tteft Singh. This event gave 
oocasbn for great rejoicings, feasts and hunting 
parties, which were, however, interrupted by 
the arrival of information from Lah&r, that 
tbe chief of Kasftr had thrown off his allegiance, 
and’had made common cause with the NawAb 
of MultAn* Both being Muslims, the bond of 


union between them was close and they had 
enrolled all their co-religionis,ts among their 
forces, and had made every preparation for 
attacking the Sikhs. Disgusted with the trea¬ 
chery of the chief of Kasdr, Ranjxt Singh 
immediately marched from BijwArA towards the 
BiyAs, summoned Path Singh from KapurthalA 
with his forces, and asked reinforcements from 
every locality. .Saving thus collected a large 
army, , a crossing of the last-named river was 
effected therewith, in the direction of KasAr, 
and several days spent in preparations. When 
all was ready, the army marched again, plun¬ 
dering every locality through -which it passed, 
not even sparing the lives of the helpless 
population, till at last the chief of KasAr came 
out of the fort with his AfghAns, and, in his 
turn pretending to show tight, devastated the 
district. Gradually however the Sikhs drove 
him back and after besieging hifa for two 
months, tbe distress became wo great ui the 
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fort that most of the inhabitants fled, and the 
remainder were killed by the Sikhs, who 
succeeded at last in taking it. The defeated 
chief Qutbu’ddin craved for pardon, offered 
gifts, promised tribute and was again received 
into favour by Ranjit Singb, who then went 
straight to Multto, and after encamping in the 
vicinity of the town, sent a message to the 
HawSb, reproaching him for having failed to 
pay tribute and for casting off allegiance to the 
Sikh goveniment, with a threat of annihila¬ 
tion in case of his failing to repent of his 
error§. The Nawab replied that he was the 
humble servant of the Maharaja, but was too- 
poor, and that therefore the latter .ought to 
relax his heavy demands, and to be contented 
with the tribute to be .paid at the end orrery 
year. . Ranjit Singh, who was not satisfied with 
this excuse, made preparations for laying siege 
to the place, whereon all the inhabitants, who 
could do fo, left it, and the Eaw&b retired to 
the fort; but on being closely pressed he at last 
satisfied all the -demands of Ranjit Singh, who 
thereon departed to Bahawalpfir, the chief of 
which district, tfaw&b 4 Azizu’ddln Bah&wal 
TThA-n waited upon Ranjit Singh as soon as he 
had crossed the Satlnj, hut sent him first rich 
presents. His apology was accepted, and he was 
confirmed in his position, hut mulcted in a large 
sum of money; Then the Maharaja returned 
to Lah6r, and rested several months. His 
expedition to Kasfir had however resulted, in 
the abandonment of the town by the population, 
and other localities were also deserted; he 
therefore attempted tb collect the inhabitants 
who had dispersed, and by bestowing some 
favours upon them to induce them to settle 
again in their deserted homes* 

22. Although most of the chiefs of the 
Panj&b had paid homage to Ranjit Singh, some 

were still recalcitrant, and he was determined 

to reduce them. The Maharaja of PatafiJA was 
loyal himself, but was in danger of being 
deprived of bis authority because bm spouse 
had taken a dislike to him and had induced 

the nobles of his court to conspire whh her to 

depope him, and .place his son Earam. Singh, 
who was yet a child, upon ihe mamdd. This 
information having been conveyed to Benjlt 
Singh by an envoy of the MaMr&^a, w]iq 
requested him'to come to Ms rescue and pro¬ 
mised'to make him a present ol a large and 


wonderfully effective cannon that was in his 
possession, as well as of a necklace consisting 
of one- hundred precious stones of enormous 
value, Rsd jit Singh at once marched with his 
army. Bnt he had scarcely crossed the river 
Biyas, when the Maharaja of Patiala seat him 
the news that he had himself settled all his 
difficulties, and achieved peace, by installing 
Karam Singh as Ms heir apparent, and recon¬ 
ciling his discontented Mah&r&ni by bestowing 
upon her a j&$r near Thanesar, Ranjit Singh 
nevertheless continued his march and when he 
had arrived near FatialA, the Mahlr&ja met him 
at a distance of two or three miles, and presented 
him with a naaardna of money and jewellery, 
holding back the gift of the cannon and the 
necklace he had promised, bnt he was com¬ 
pelled afterwards to surrender them when 
Ranjit Singh threatened him with his wrath. 
The latter, however, ultimately again presented 
the heir-appaj^nfc,KaramSingh, wiih the precious 
necklace, then departed to ITftlftr K6UA, 
on arriving near which he sent a message to 
the chief of the place, requiring. Mm to pay 
homage, and in case of refusal to be prepared 
for the consequences, whereon he humbly obeyed 
the summons, paying all the money he was able 
to afford. Ranjit Singh, now pleased with his 
prompt submission, confirmed him in his posi¬ 
tion, Battled the amount of the annual tribute, 
and departed to mrftyanga<Jh the young 
ohief of which, Kish$ Singh, had been repre¬ 
sented to be disloyal and perpetually engaged 
in carousals. He was therefore deprived of his 
district and plundered of everything he pos¬ 
sessed, not, however, without a sa nguin a r y 
conflict. For after devastating the surrounding 
country, Ranjit Singh was under the necessity 
of taking the fort of Nfc4y**gadh itself and 
this' brought on an engagement in which all 
the Sikh forces, consisting oi 300 infantry 

and 100 cavalry took part. The enemy, whose 
forces amounted to double the above number, 
was defeated, but tbe Sirdftr Fstfr Bm g h Ahta - 
yMi a f a staunch adherent of Baajtfc Singh, 
to* stain. When She fort was entered, not 

a living soul could‘be found in iir, so aH the 

psaper^ was confiscated and * g«m#m kft 

there* , 

A ftr* this Boajft Singh earned 
beefenred gOTemaanfc of *P« 

Ha faithful Dtwto MuMemi 0b*nd 
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inarched ostensibly for the purpose of hunting 
to the Daman-i-Koh, but when he arrived at 
Pathankot he found that the officer who 
commanded that fort for Sansar Chand had 
locked the gates *, accordingly he attacked and 
tocfc it. Then Ranjit Singh crossed the Ravi 
and marched to Jasr6tfL, the Raja of which, 
who professed to be a Rajpfit, met him 
and promised to pay tribute. The Raja of 
Chamba was equally compliant, and submit¬ 
ted as soon as the sovereign of the Panjab 
approached. After having for some time 
indulged in the pastime of hunting, roamed 
about and secured the - allegiance of various 
chiefs, Ranjit Singh determined to subdue two 
more of them who had kept aloof and not 
cared to wait upon him. He intended to 
punish them for this, and at once marched to 
SiALkdt whose chief, Jiwan Singh, had accu¬ 
mulated a great deal of money, but whose 
force consisted of not more than one thousand 
men. Jiwan Singh locked the gates of his fort, 
which was taken after a short siege, and the 
garrison having fled Ranjit Singh annexed 
the district to his dominions. When the Maha¬ 
raja approached the town of Gujrftt which 
is at the same distance from the Chinab as 
Sialkdfc, but on the right side, Sfthib Singh 
Bhangl, its governor, trembled with fear, and 
immediately sent a number of presents, one 
of them being a cannon formerly belonging 
to Ahmad Sh&h Durr&ni, the like of which in 
size could not be found in the whole of -the 
Panjab, and the report of which resembled 
thunder. These gifts were accepted and propi¬ 
tiated Ranjit Singh. Nidh&n Singh the chief 
of DaskM likewise approached the Maharaja 
with presents, as soon as he heard of his 
arrival, and * A lam KMh, the chief of 
AkhntLr did the same, whereon he was like¬ 
wise received into favour. 

Thus Ranjit Singh progressed onwards to the 
plains, collecting tribute and receiving homage, 
and at last reached Lfrh&r, where he in¬ 
augurated great festivities; but whilst en¬ 
gaged in these, the information arrived from 
ShSkhupura that two freebooters, the Sirdars 
AlbGl Singh, and Amir Singh, had taken 
possession of that place and were, with their 
followers, plundering the surrounding country. 
The Mah£raj& accordingly appointed ^ his own 
eon Kahwar Sharak Singh to command the 


force destined to punish the miscreants. The 
prince besieged the fort, but was soon obliged 
to write to his father that its garrison was 
defending it obstinately; thereon Ranjit Singh 
himself arrived with siege guns, redneed the 
fort, incorporated the troops with his own army, 
and bestowed the district as a jdgtr upon the 
young prince, whose mother was to reside in the 
fort. Lastly the Maharaja returned to Labor. 

23. It was now brought to the notice of 
the English that Ranjit Singh had made him¬ 
self master of the whole Panjab, and the 
Government desired to be on friendly terms 
with him. Mr. Metcalfe was accordingly sent 
from Dehli as an ambassador to the capital of 
the Pan jab with credentials, and a number of 
presents from the Governor-General to the 
Maharaja, who being pleased with these 
cordial advances, entertained the ambassador 
hospitably, but delayed replying to the letter 
he had brought, and meanwhile assigned to 
him Amritsar for his residence. Whilst there, 
Mr. Metcalfe became witness of a strange 
disturbance, which was however easily quel¬ 
led by the strong hand of Ranjit Singh. The 
cause of this was that the ambassador had 
arrived with a large escort, which was in 
reality a small army, ready for combat. The 
month of Muharram happened just to begin 
when this escort was quartered about the town, 
and as it consisted of Muslims, the tenth of the 
month, on which the Imam Hussain was slain, 
became a day of ostentatious wailing and 
lamentation to the whole party. At last even 
the tdKbut was paraded with the same noisy 
demonstrations of sorrow as in the rest of 
India, and the procession file passed near the 
AkflJl troops, who were excitable and most 
fanatical Sikhs, considering themselves to be the 
special disciples of Guru G6bind, and always 
ready to fight and to plunder. W r hen they per¬ 
ceived the Muslims thus plunged in grief, their 
religious enthusiasm was inflamed, and they 
attacked them sword in hand, tore their flags, 
and destroyed their tahbut ; whereon the Eng¬ 
lish forces, apprized of what was taking place, 
came out and fired upon the AMlis with 
military precision and destroyed many lives. 
At that moment the Maharaja also made 
his appearance, and expressing his disappro¬ 
val at the fanaticism of the Akalis, reconciled 
the English troops by giving them presents. 
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He then paid a visit to the ambassador tu 
apologise for what had taken place; but the 
latter desired the Akalis to be punished, which 
the Maharaja promised to do. After this tl»r 
ambassador remained at Amritsar, whilst 
Ranjit Singh marched to the banks o£ the 
Satluj, with the intention first of bringing all 
the chiefs of that region under his sway, and 
then of fixing the boundary between his own 
and the British dominions in concert with the 
ambassador. He hastened to cross the Satluj, 
and a few days afterwards invited also the Eng¬ 
lish envoy to come; after which he sentKarara 
Singh Chahil, a brave .commander wiih troops 
to Faridk6t, the commander of which was 
soon constrained to surrender the keys of the 
fort. The same thing took place afterwards 
at Eir6zpto, whereon all the chiefs of those 
regions and among them Bhoj Singh, Jaswant 
Singh, and Lai Singh, hastened to wait upon 
the Maharaja and to pay him allegiance. Lastly 
he appointed Diw&n Chand to be governor 
of those districts. After having thus regulated 
the administration, Ban jit Singh hastened to 
pay a visit to the Nawab of Mfilfir Kdtlft, 
who, having already paid tribute and being 
impoverished thereby, had begged to he al¬ 
lowed a respite of a few months, when he pro¬ 
mised to satisfy all demands. Banjit Singh 
would not, however, accept any excuses, but 
sent out his own tax-gatherers in every direc¬ 
tion, and kept the Nawab besieged for some time 
in his own fort, till the MaMraja of PatiaU 
took pity upon him, paid the required sum of 
money, and thus liberated him from durance 
V il e , The demands of Banjit Singh having 
thus been satisfied, he marched to Bhatdndft 
which being a dependency of PatiaU, the 
MaMraja of that district was frightened, and 
immediately despatched to Banjit Singh the 
mpney he intended to extort. The sovereign 
of the Panjab now marched to Jlnd, the chief 
of which place immediately sent an enormous 
nazardna , whereon Banjit Singh went to 
n&bhA, but after levying tribute, he was unaWe 
to tarry there, as news had arrived that the 
governor of Ambftia, had suddenly expired with¬ 
out leaving any progeny. He therefore 
immediately to that town with the Engbsh 
ambassador who was. kind enough to accwn^y 
him ; both halted however, and remained ssjMj 
in the fort of GhamraH, w¥le the 


Muhkam w.vs dinpatcLel in command of 

the troops ru A^.hila, the population of which, 
uuuble to (tier -ariwlem] the place, 

VfLtii Run jit Singh appoint* •: unknown but 
very lorol man, Gondii Bir*gh by t/me, to be 
Governor. .The 1)2 will KvJvj«i i ing near 
Banjit Singh determined tj pay a v.six to the 
river Jam nil for hi* purificatory ablutions, and 
on the way there levied tribute on every chief, 
but gave away again & portion of it as alms near 
the river. On his return to IAh6r he ordered 
the reconstruction of the fort-wall and bad also 
a fosse excavated around it. After inaugurating 
these works he departed to Amritsar, where he 
laid the foundation of a citadel, which he sur- 
named G6bindga4h. On that occasion, how¬ 
ever, a courier arrived from Ghamr&lA with the 
information that the English had treacherously 
alienated from the M&htraja all the chiefs on 
the other side of the Satluj, who had now cast 
off their allegiance to him and become British 
subjects. Moreover an innn merable English army 
commanded by Sir David Ochterlony had 
arrived from Dehli, and encamped at L&diinA. 
The Mahlr&ja being greatly perplexed, con¬ 
sulted his amir*, and made preparations for 
resistance. Meanwhile the ambass ad or Mr. 
Metcalfe arrived with a friendly letter to in¬ 
form Banjit Singh, that all the Chiefs Bdj^e 
and Mahar&j&s of the region of Sarhaad and 
the country round about had unanimously placed 
themselves under the jurisdiction of the British 
Government, which being desirous to remain 
on friendly terms requested him in future 
to consider the river Satluj as the frontier 
between his and the British dominions. After the 
ambassador had delivered this message, Banjit 
Singh convoked his counsellors in darbdr. 
They were unwilling to cultivate the friendr 
Bhip of the English, but he was of the 
opinion, and informed the ambassador tothm 
effect He therefore agreed to withdraw hm 
troops from the Trans-Satiuj districts 

Amb&U, H&r&yangadh, Faridkfck XaitfbftJ, 

Pa#**, MW* and Jlnd, all of which were to 
he restored to their former owners. Thetronfcy 
having be® signed by the of 

the two GovenuaeatB, the «ntmtoo a of 
districts 

After the Mah&Hji h*d returned from Am 

ritsar ootot from Ssaste 
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whom he had already on a former occasion 
expelled from the country of the just-mentioned 
chief, had again invaded it and were besieging 
him in the fort of K&ng?&, which he however 
now promised to cede to Ranjit Singh, if he 
would deliver him from his foes. Pleased with 
the offer, the Maharaja immediately departed 
towards the mountains, and forthwith demanded 
the fulfilment of it, hut Sansar Chand demurred, 
alleging that he was afraid to abandon the fort 
whilst surrounded by the invaders. At last, how¬ 
ever, he admitted Ranjit Singh, who then set 
about expelling them, and after they had been 
defeated .they agreed never again to cross 
the boundary. After this victory the Rajas 
of and KulJtL likewise paid homage 

to Ranjit Singh, acknowledging him as the 
sovereign of the mountains. He bestowed 
upon Sans&r Chand the town of Nadann in the 
Kingra District, and then departed to the 
qasba of Harianl in the Jalandhar D&ab, the 
chief of which however refused to make his 
appearance, and was accordingly deprived of his 
wealth. Then the Maharaj&proceeded to Amrit¬ 
sar, where he spent a couple of months near the 
temple of Ramdas, and lastly went to Labdr. 

24. Ranjit Singh at this period introduced 
the English drill into his army, but no men¬ 
tion is as yet made in this book of his French 
officers. He also appointed his DiwtaMuhkani 
Chand to be governor of the whole country be¬ 
tween the Satluj and the Biyas, and despatched 
his other Dtw&n, Bhaw&ni Dfis, who was -at 
his court, with abundant troops to conquer the 
mountain region of JammAu, which exploit the 
said Drw&n accomplished in one month. Then 
the Mahitr&ji intended in person to join the 
troops, but he had scarcely crossed the R&vtand 
plunged into the desert, when he was over¬ 
taken by a courier with the news that J6dha 
Singh, the rebellious chief of Was&r&bAd 
ceased to live, and that having been a foe to 
the Mahirija, the wealth of the deceased 
chid ought forthwith to be confiscated. He 
accordingly at once marched to the said town, 
subjugated it, and then departed with the 
same 'intention to Gujr&t, which he subdued 
with the same facility, and conceived the idea 


of conquering all the localities belonging tor 
S&bib Singh, whom he first pursued to the 
fort of Islamga<jh, but he escaped thence, and 
afterwards also from Jallalpur. Lastly Ranjit 
Singh besieged and took the Kachht, 'from 
which region he despatched a brave officer, 
‘Atar Singh, to conquer the fort of Sahiwal and 
the town of Khushab. 

Whilst engaged in these conquests, Ranjit 
Singh received the intelligence that the unfor- 
nate Shfth ZamAn, sovereign of Afghanistan], 
having been depjrived of his kingdom and 
afterwards even of his eye-sight, 1 * had sought 
refuge in the dominions of the Maharaja, and 
was now at Rawal Pindi; moreover, that 
Sh&h Shuj&‘& had also been dethroned, become 
a fugitive, and likewise pleaded for hospitality. 
On the receipt of this news Ranjit Singh 
hastened to Rawal Pindi, but when he pitched 
his camp near Hasan Abd&l, Sbah Shuj&‘a met 
him in that locality. After receiving him in 
a friendly manner he assigned him Talamba 1 * 
for his place of residence, where he would be 
furnished with everything he required by the 
governor of the district, and might make his 
sojourn pleasant in every way. 

Now Ranjit Singh despatched Faqir * Aziz- 
u*ddin with troops to Bhlmbar to punish 
Sultan Jan the Governor, who at once submitted, 
but was nevertheless deprived . of his wealth 
and thrown into prison, whereat the Maha¬ 
raja was highly pleased; but mercifully 
restored Sultan Jan lo his former position, and 
then marched to Gang, a stronghold in the 
mountains, the garrison of which he com¬ 
pelled to surrender, by taking possession of 
the only source from which it could obtain' 
water. Then the Maharaja' despatched F&qir 
c Azizu’ddin to Palfkl with instructions to 
annihilate Bagh Singh its chief if recalci¬ 
trant, and then to reduce to obedience all 
the rebels of the district of Wazirab&d by 
plundering them; and lastly to march to 
Labor. After seeing these orders properly 
carried out, Ranjit Singh hastened to pay a 
visit to Shfth Zanaftn, who, hearing of his 
approach, went to meet him, and was cordially 
received. Then Ranjit Singh went to L&h6r 


u By his own brother Sfceh tfafemtd, who' racoeeded 
him on the throne and kept him confined in the BHU 
3^ofKMml,but rtOI f£r«d him, .and took this 
hoeriWe anw of ensuring his own Mfety.—TArffcfc 
*•***, P- | VI 


u Tatambi is on the left hank of the Rftrl, 80 
in a straight line from its oonflnenoe with the Indue, 
■J* “R® 8 of Mnltin, a dependency 

of -which it was at the time. 
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and afterwards held a darbdr in Amritsar, 
but whilst so engaged, the information arrived 
that Bu4<jlli& Singh had rebelled, and was un¬ 
willing to pay tribute, whereon the Maharaja 
ordered the Diwan Muhkam Chand to humble 
him forthwith, by ravaging his district till he 
submitted, which injunctions were the more 
easily carried out as Fath Singh, the Maha¬ 
raja of Kapurthala, likewise joined his forces 
to those of the Diwan, but not without 
devastating the country, and shedding much 
blood in taking the fort Jfilandhar. This 
victory was commemorated with' great rejoic¬ 
ings and hospitalities, of which also Sir 
David Ochterlony partook, and on this occasion 
too, the wedding of Khayak Singh, the first 
bom of the Maharaja, was celebrated. 

25.. At this time Fath Khan, who governed 
the district of Peshawar on behalf of the 
sovereign of Afghanistan, sent an envoy with ] 
presents to Ranjit Singh to inform him that 
* Afft Muhammad, governor of Kashmir, had 
cast off his Allegiance to the then ruler of 
Afghanistan, and had been joined by the fugi¬ 
tive Sh&h Shuj&'a who hoped to recover his 
thToneby his aid; but . that the governor of 
• K>flTiTnfr might at once be reduced to obe¬ 
dience if the forces of Ranjit Singh were to 
co-operate with those of Fatlj KMn and invade 
Kashmir. Accordingly Ranjit Singh order¬ 
ed his commander-in-chief Diw&n Muhkam 
Chand to march at once to^Kashmir; and 
when the latter reached the frontier Fath 
Khin likewise -arrived from the direction of 


* Ata Muhammad and Shah Shujl*a became 
prisoners, and Path Khfth, who bated them 
mortally, believed he had than in his grasp, 
bnt was disapppoinbed by Muhkam Chand, who 
took them under his protection. Whereon the 
Afgb&n .general immediately dispatched a 
courier to Ranjit Singh, with a request to 
order both these exalted prisoners to be given 
up to him. The question, however, being a 
knotty one the Mah&r&j& did not wish to 
decide it hastily, and whilst considering whair 
answer to send, a messenger arrived from 
TaJamba with presents from Shah Regam, the 
spouse of Shah Shuja% who had taken up her 
residence in that town. The lady expressed 
her anxiety and requested the Mahlrija not 
to surrender Sh&h Shuja‘a to bis enemy, Fafcfc 
Khan, but to receive him at the court of 
IAhor, in which case she promised to present 
Ranjit Singh with the famous diamond, K6h-i- 
Nftr, which she described as a gem of priceless 
value, aud indeed a K mountain of ligbi mT 
The Maharaja, delighted with the offer, 
willingly granted the request, and meanwhile 
a letter arrived from ‘Afca Muhammad, who 
likewise prayed not to be surrendered to Fatfe 
Khan, desired to place his services entirely at 
the disposal of the Mahar&jfc, and offered him 
the fort of Atak, which was yet held by 
Jahandar Khaii, a commandant whom he bad 
appointed to it. Hereon the Mahlrijl 
sent a very complimentary letter to Diwan 
Mnhkam Chand to thank him for what he had 
done, enjoining him to crash Fath KMn alto- 


P$sh&war. However when they crossed the ra 
Panjal they found that all the chiefs ■ and R&jas 
of the mountains had become unfriendly, and 
being unwilling to meet them had gone cut of 
their way. When the united forces reached 
Hlxaptir 14 they first met with resistance, but 
defeated 4 Ata Muhammad’, who thereupon re¬ 
treated to the fort of Shfirgaflh, which they be* 
leagnered, and only took after thejr had occupied 
Srinagar and established an'Afghan administra¬ 
tion. When tbe fort of S hfergaflh was taken, both 

« The first point across the pass in the Kashmir 
V iPSig diamond had formerly been on the toow 


then to* bring ShSh Shuji'a to Xffltfr with all 
due honour, to treat ‘Jott lfc&*ou«*d with 
tbe greatest consideration, and to make arrange¬ 
ments with him for taking possession of Aj*k, 
all of which the Dlvin promised to effect. 

ja c due course of time the oommsndBvi*- 
ohief, Diwin Mnhkam Ohand amwJ with fte 
army in Wbor, lwinging also Shfc Shn]i“a 
who met with a friendly reception, and ob- 
tained a provision for hkmamtettaaoe. Bbfr 
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‘ArfzuMdin having been despatched with 
troops to take possession of A$ak, was received 
with demonstrations of submission by Jahandar 
Kh&u, who at once yielded, and a Sikh 
garrison having been quartered therein, its 
works were likewise repaired. The Maharaja 
was so pleased with this successful transaction 
that he made *Ata Muhammad a present of a 
Idhk of rupees and a dress of honour. Ranjit 
Singh now bethought himself of the Kdh-i- 
NTflr, promised by the spouse of Shah Shnja'a, 
and desired to obtain possession of it. She had 
indeed joined her husband, but the ‘ ‘ the moun¬ 
tain of light” was not forthcoming until the 
supplies were stopped, whereon Shah Shuja*a 
at last surrendered it. la This happy event 
Ranjit Singh celebrated with a great banquet. 

The carousals of the Maharaja had not yet 
come to an end, when a courier arrived with 
the information that Path Kh&n was besieging 
the fort of Atak, and that the garrison, being 
in great distress for food, expected reinforce¬ 
ments. Accordingly the Diwan Muhkam 
Chand and OhAzi Elhah were immediately 
despatched at the head of numerous troops, 
and reached Atak by forced marches. The 
bikhs found that the whole surrounding popu¬ 
lation ^sympathised with the besiegers, but it 
being the hot season, and almost unbearable 
to the Afgbins, accustomed to their cold 
mountain climate,, they were defeated in the 
first engagement* chiefly because they suffered 
from burning thirst, which many hastened to 
quench in the river even during the battle. 
The siege having been abandoned, Muhkam 
Chand entered the fort without meeting an 
enemy, and after having abundantly provided 


the famishi n g garrison with food, returned with 
all the booty he had gained to Lahor, where the 
Maharaja overwhelmed him with honours. 
Having made a vow to perform a pilgrimage 
to Jw&lamu km in the lower Himalayas 
after the prosperous termination of the Afghan 
campaign, the Maharaja now hastened to fulfil 
it. After performing his adorations to the 
goddess, replenishing her treasury, and spending 
large sums in alms, the Maharaja determined ot 
surprise the ruler of Kashmir, who was his 
enemy, .and enrolling all the mountain chiefs to 
aid him with their forces, began the march. But 
it was antnmn, and cold weather had set in, 
and on arriving near the Pir Panjal Pass, it was 
found to be blocked up with snow ; therefore 
Ranjit Singh marched back to Lah6r. It 
had been reported to the Maharaja that ShAfi 
Sfruj&‘a possessed a great deal of jewellery 
and precious stones, which he might be induced 
to part with, and messengers were at once sent 
with offers to purchase them, but he replied 
that being a poor exile he had nothing for sale 
and had already given away the priceless Kdh- 
i-Ntir. All excuses were, however, of no avail, 
and he was forcibly deprived of all his precious 
stones, which dastardly act exasperated and 
perhaps also frightened him, so that he planned 
and executed the flight of his harem. Our 
author, however, adds that after his harem 
had escaped, Shah Shuj<Va was imprisoned, but 
succeeded in making during the night a hole in 
the wall of the room where he had been confined, 
and escaping from it walked on foot and in 
disguise to the British frontier, where he made 
himself known, aud met with a kind reception. 

(To be continued .) 


* Aooordbixtothe Sumnip. rpr—r* Fath 
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then, but would he 

a document wkiir??* Siugb had at 
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who waa then again enabfed to have inter- 
HtWh* Some time afterwards Banjit 
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Transactions of the Eastern Section of the Russian 
Imperial Archaeological Society , edited by 
Baron F. JR. Rosen, Vol. L, Fart IF. {conclud¬ 
ing the volume) St. Petersburg , 1887. 

(а) . Accounts of the. Meetings of the Society. 
Meetings Nov. 20 (O. S.), 1886, and 19 Dec. (0. S.) 
1886. 

Baron Tysenhausen informed the meeting that 
eleven numbers of the Indian Antiquary had been 
received in exchange for the Transactions of the 
Russian Archaeological Society. 

0. J. Chakhotin sent from Constantinople 12 
coins, two of which are very interesting, one 
Byzantino-Arabian and another an Arabian coin 
of the 6th century of the hijra. 

N. Ostrvoiimov sent' from Tashkand a song 
in the language of the Sants, which will be printed 
in the Transactions. 

V. Smirnov gave an account of the excava¬ 
tions he had caused to be made dtiring the pre¬ 
ceding summer in the Crimea. Count A Bobri- 
uski also gave an account of some excavations he 
had conducted in the- Crimea in the village of 
Antka, near Yalta, and in Aldshta. He also 
noticed some curious graves and/human remains; 
some of the skulls being mikrocephalic. 

(б) . Arabian Accounts of the Defeat of the Em- 
perof Romcmis Diogenes, by Alp-Arsldn {con¬ 
tinued). Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge, com¬ 
municated to Baron Rosen a specimen of an I 
interesting manuscript, recently acquired by the 
British Museum, but unknown till then. The 
MS. is a flTnftll octavo of 112 leaves. The author 
Sadru’d-Din AbU*l-asan *Ali, lived at the end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries, and the work was written after 699AH. 
(1194 AD.). The extracts sent by Prof. Wright 
contain .several accounts of expeditions of Alp- 
Af fliAn in Armenia and Georgia, which are not 
found in Ibn-al«A§ir. The account of the over¬ 
throw of Diogenes also gives some interesting 
details; and it is to he hoped that Dr. Wright 
will soon publish the whole manuscript. 

(c). The Oldest Chinese Coins, by S. Georgievski. 
In the earliest times the shell Cyprcea, doth and 
silk. were used as means of exchange. This is 
shown by the characters which imply these ideas 
entering into many words signifying riches, &c. 
Tn with strangers the Chinese used obt 

jects for money which they did not employ 
among themselves; thus the Mongol soldiers 


were sometimes paid in brick-tea! It is impossible 
to give full credence to the great rn**§ of Chinese 
historical literature, because it is so mixed with 
fable and is inconsistent with itself. That the 
historical life of the Chinese did not begin with 
the epoch, Tsin-shi-khtman-li, and that the Great 
Wall, as it is called, was not their first architec¬ 
tural production is clear; but much destruction has 
gone on among their monuments. Their arehieo- 
logicai writings are not trustworthy, but we may 
learn something from their coins; and the native 
books on Chinese Numismatology are as un¬ 
trustworthy as those on history. The writer then 
proceeds to enumerate some early Chinese 
money, the article being illustrated with eleven 
plates, mV— 1. The coins of the Emperors Fu-aL 
2. Sheu-nun. 3. Ehnan-di. 4. Shaokh&o. 6. 
Chuan-sui 6. Yao. 7. Shun. 8. Ui and the 
dynasty Sya. 9. the dynasty Chou. 10. the terri¬ 
tory (or district) Tsi. 11. the territory Tsui. 

The information given by Chinese Numisma¬ 
tists will only be of value when corroborated by 
discoveries of Chinese coins, which, it is to be 
hoped, Europeans will make in the country at some 
time or other. 

(d). Archaeological Excursions in the Crimea 
in the Summer of 1886, by F. Smirnov. The 
chief objects of the writer’s visits was to exa¬ 
mine documents in the T&t&r language, but he 
also made notes on other points, as the country 
contains so much to arrest the attention. As the 
photographs ordinarily taken are only of objects 
likely to interest the general tourist the writer 
got a photographer, M. Babaev, of Theodosia, to 
accompany him into the interior to take those 
objects which struck him as worthy attention. 
Re began with the fortress of Sndak, one of the 
oldest spots in the Crimea, celebrated for its past 
history, under the Yenetians, Genoese, andTWrs. 
The gates of the fortress are important, and so is 
the so-called Iron-Tower. It received its name 
fjom the iron fastenings, which the other towaea 
have not got On the right is another tower 
called Kls-kullesi, le. the Tower of the Maidens, 
said to be so called because women were kept there 
to be sold into slavery. Further to the right is 
another tower and behind it are the ruins of a 
church with Greek frescoes. The chief curiosity 
of Sudah is the budding which is now an Anne- 
Tnanw Haiholio church. A Intin inscription on 
. the altar sap : J^OhrisHnemimmne^ U£»iie 
4 Janmri (hoc) opus fecit frn Doniae {sis) R. 
CMams. Chrijfa Custodial In 1476theTuta 
tamed the budding into a mosque* but in 1783 
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it was tamed by the Russians again into a Chris¬ 
tian church. Btary-krim possesses a great 
quantity of T&t&r monuments. Many of these 
hare unfortunately been destroyed. One large 
mosque remains, that of Usbaq. There are also 
in Stary-krim the ruins of another large building 
of T&t&r origin, called by the inhabitants " Kh&n- 
sar&L” The writer thinks the place was once a 
caravan-serai. There are also other mins which 
are called among the people the “ Jewish School/’ 
and are probably the remains of a Karaite syna¬ 
gogue. The present town of Stary-krim covers 
ground full of antiquities. Recently in laying 
down water-pipes they came upon the ruins of a 
bath with stoves, &c. The writer regrets that 
the antiquities of the place are not better preserv¬ 
ed. About five versts from the town is an old 
Armenian monastery, built in the year 1838. 
There is a curious picture in it of late execution, 
in which knives and forks are introduced in the 
“ Last Sapper”!! The monastery is called that 
of the Holy Cross. On the road from Stary-krim 
to Karaan B&z&r are some old Armenian 
churches. That at Ortal&n is especially remark¬ 
able. At Bakche-Iliu is the house of the Murzas 
named ShirinsH. This exhibits a specimen of 
ancient T&t&r domestic architecture, which 
unfortunately is doomed by the proprietor to 
destruction. The writer also gives an account of 
the excavation of some graves. The article is 
accompanied by three photographs, vis.;—(1) The 
inscription on the mosque of TTsbaq KMf» at 
Starykrim. (2) Another view (the left .side) of 
the same. (3) the T&t&r house at Bakche-Hiu. 

(«). Additions and correction* to the Essay on 
fkeNestorimilmcriptionsin Semirechia(vide supra 
p.276,)b j Dr. Ckwolson. In this article the writer 
corrects some of his previous interpretations of the 
stones by the help of 180 new photographs. With 
the addition of the newly-received copies of the 
inscriptions, the number of them mounts up to 
209 inscriptions, as the writer says, from 
plseea where no. such discovery could ever have 
been looked for, and belonging to a people, from 
whom up to the present time, no written memorial 
whatsoever had been handed down. The inscrip¬ 
tions range from 1226 to 1873 in date. The 
Nestorlan-Chriatian settlement, as it appears, 
suffered vmy much during the two years in which 
the plague raged, 1838 and 1839; for no less than 
37 inacriptaons refer to these years. Inalinguis- 
tic point, of view these inscriptions exhibit 
mudr ijud is curious, and furnish valuable 
vtoterud for Syriac lexicography. In a pakeo- 
gra pbi cal point of view the inscriptions have 
great importance. Independently of our finding 
forms among them which are not met with inSyriac 


manuscripts, even of Nestorian origin, these in¬ 
scriptions show us in what way the TJighur 
system of writing was developed out of the Syrian 
alphabet, and especially the alphabet of the 
Nestorians of those localities. The Estrangelo 
writing could never have developed itself 
straight from the old Syrian alphabet. 

(fl- Supplement to the Essay on the Oldest 
Chinese Coins . Here the writer gives references 
to several works on this subject—some by English- 
' men, such as Dickinson, Williams, &c. 

(g)* A Notice of the Goins belonging to S. Cha - 
hhotin, previously spoken of, by Tysenhausen . 
Some of these are common and of but little import¬ 
ance; two, however, demand our attention. Of 
one of these this is the first specimen known, and . 
the other although two specimens have been found, 
stands in need of further explanation. Unfortu¬ 
nately both coins are in a bad state of preserva¬ 
tion, so that it is difficult to assign them to any 
known class. On one of them occurs the name 
Addu’dd&ula Sanjar, which shows that the 
money was coined between 530-555 of the hijra 
Under this name the Saljaq Sult&n Sanjar, 
son of Malik Sh&h, is known, who ruled from 
511 to 552. The second coin belonging to the 
639th year of the hijra has been twice published, 
but the inscription incorrectly read. 

(h). A Notice of some other Coins sent by 8. 
Chakhotin, by Tysenhausen. Among the ten eastern 
coins newly sent the first place belongs to the 
unique copper coin, unfortunately badly preserved, 
belonging to the Byazntine-Arabian coinage of 
the first century of the Musalm&n era, that is to 
say, the seventh according to our reckoning. (2). 
An ’Umayad dindr of the gh a l tf a ’Abdu’L- 
M a l ik, in the eightieth year of the hijra (zz C99- 
700 AJD.).(3). Dirham of the year193 (= 808-809), 
struck at Madinat-as-Saly&m. A coin of the 
’Abb&si Khalifa H&rfin-ar-Rashid. (4 and 5). 
Two little silver coins, very much rubbed, appa¬ 
rently SaljUq; at all events on one of them is read 
th$ name of the Saljfiq Amir Kaiqub&d, son of 
Kaikhusrav. (6). A silver coin with a bilingual 
inscription of the Armenian Tsar Khetum I. with 
a representation on one side of the Tsar on 
horseback, with a sceptre in his right hand, and 
an Armenian inscription; on the reverse an 
Arabic inscription on the sides “ Coined at Bi s a^ 
in the year 642 (?) ” (= 1244-5). A coin of the 
Ortaqis, Qutbu’ddin al-GFhAzi, with a represen¬ 
tation of the hosts of two figures, coined in the 
year 577 (=r 1181-2). (8). A copper coin of the 
Ortaqis, Kaslru’ddln Ortaq A^sl&n, year 620 
(—1223-4). (9). A copper coin of the Ortaqis, 
the same ruler coined, it appears, in the year 
611 (t» 1214-5). (10). A beautiful specimen of 
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the copper coinage of the last bat one of the 
Mosal A’t&baqs, Badru’ddin LUlfi, of the year 656 
A.H. (= 1258). Two words on the fifth line of the 
inscription on this coin are still obscure. Lane- 
Poole’s Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British 
Museum is cited. Tyseuhausen disagrees with 
those who see in the two words a farther title 
given to M&ngfi KMn, and thinks that it is only ‘ 
the expression of a pions wish for the increase of 
his honours. A farther note is added on the only 
specimen .known of a silver coin of the last Mosal 
At&baq. Isma’il, son of the abovenamed Badru’d* 
din Lfilfi; coined at Mosal in 660 A.H., and now 
preserved in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 

(t). A Specimen of Persian Humour , by V. 
Zhukouski. It is a song, which the writer took 
down when at Isfahan, bnt he regrets that he was 
not able to get another of the same sort. It is 
made the more comic ‘by being in the metre of 
the Shdhndma , and is a satire on Persian boast¬ 
fulness and swagger, thus:— 

“ I am that warrior, whose dagger in the day 
of battle makes a hole in transparent water! ” 
The writer adds that about 20 years ago, as he is 
told, there was a little book of verses much circu¬ 
lated in Persia, the authorship of which was 
assigned to the well-known ’Abbas Mirz&, the son 
of Path Shah. The poet declares that he is going 
to sweep the Russians (Urfls) from the face of the 
earth. The writer was not able to procure a 
copy of this work, which seems to have fallen into 
neglect, partly no doubt in consequence of the 
disasters experienced by the,Persians in their wars. 

(j). Reviews. (1). By F. Nalivhin and 3f 
Nalivhina Sketches of Female life among the 
inhabitants of Fargana. A valuable work for 
y^^iriTig ns acquainted with the mode of life of 
women in Oentral 'Asia from the cradle to the 
grave. 

(2) , Translations of the Orthodox (Greek) Mis¬ 
sions of Eastern Siberia , published by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Society at Irkutsk. Some of the 
articles are of general importance, e.g., * Remarks 
the Shamanism of the Buriats,’ ‘Buddhist 
Cosmogony,’ ‘ Religious Beliefs, Family Rites and 
Sa cri fi™*! Offering of the Shamanist Buriats of 
the northern region of Lake Baikal,’ Lamaism 
beyond Lake Baikal,-’ Ac. 

(3) . La Biforme monStaire en Egypte . he 
Cairo, 1886. Founded chiefly on the labours of 
Marsden, Bernard,. Lane-Poole, Rogers, Ac* 

(4) . Ignazio Guidi . Testi Orientali inediti sopra 
i sette dormisenti di Efeso (The Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus). Boma, 1885. The Greek text of this 
story, which is the earliest, was composed about 


the beginning of the sixth century. But the 
earliest version has not been found; the earliest 
known being that of Bimeon Metaphrastes, who, 
in all probability, made considerable alterations 
in the story. Tim Syrian version exists in two re¬ 
censions, of which the most ancient belongs to the 
sixth century. The Arabian versions are of two 
kinds, Arabo-Christian and Arabo-MusalmAn^ 
The Arabo-Christian version is supposed to belong 
to the eighth or ninth centuries. From this 
version comes the Ethiopie, belonging probably to 
the fifteenth century. The Armenian version 
comes perhaps from some Greek text more ancient 
than the composition of Metaphrastes. The renew®* 
winds np with the expression of a hope that some 
of the Arabo-Christian manuscripts in the Tati- 
can, which have not been properly examined, may 
throw light upon early parts of Russian history. 

(5). Bin Buddhistischer Kaiechismus nock 
dem Jcanon der kirche des sudliehen Indians 
bearbeitetvon Henry S . Olcott, President der Thao- 
sophischen GeseUschafi l Leipzig, 1886. This Cate¬ 
chism was first published in 1881, and had a 
remarkable success.- In about three years 17,000 
copies were circulated among the various schools 
and families of the Buddhists of Ceylon. In 
the year 1885 a Burmese edition of 15,060 copies 
was prepared both in the native language and 
in English. The same year the Catechism was 
• published at Washington. In the following year, 
1836, an excellent edition appeared in French at 
Paris, and now it has been translated into 


German! 


(6). Hunter's Gazetteer.—The Imperial Garni- 
test of India, Vol . FL, '2sd Ed., London, 1886. 
The reviewer praises the Essay on India, which is 
complete and conscientiously written. But some 
reference should have been made to H. Lhnmiw’s 
AUindisches Lobe*, Die Kuttnr dor ******** 
Asien, and R. Roth’s Die Todtanbostattwng im 
Indischen AUerthum. We get many curious 
details, e.g., of the great development of the 
drama in modem India, Ac. The work is in* 
aocarate hi thinking the date of Ptywi settSed# 
and Bumdl was wrong m the period he Axed 


ior Lews cf Mam*. _ 

which we have found in the book of #r. (Sir 
W. W.) Hunter, do not detract fro® 11* iapori* 
ance, and we part with it with an esger daeire to 
meet it again soon in a Russian ttsasWaon.’* 

(7). Wiener Zettsckrjft fur dm Kmada dm 
Morgmhmde*, Contains articles m theGemnsn, 
French, English, and Italian languages. The 
Reviewer wishes all success to the new under- 

taking 1 W. R. Momub. 


» [Noticed in these pages* oafr, P* 11&— 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Tb* Abbusana- Sabuntala or Kawdaba, ■with the 
Commentary (ArthadyotaniktL) of Bagha.yabha.tta, 
edited with explanatory English Notes and Various 
Readings by Narayan Balaxrishna Gobabqlb, 
B.A., and Kasinatha Pandubanga Paraba.— 
Second edition. Bombay : N\rnaya-8&gara Press . 
1886. pp. 8,267,75,24. 


Tke chief merit of Grodabole’s and Paraba s 
first edition of the S&ktmtala consisted in the pub¬ 
lication of the commentary of R&ghavabhatta 5 
but the printed text of the play did not, in that 
edition, agree with the text commented upon 
by BAghavabhatta, though bis readings were 
generally given in the notes. In this second 
edition the text has been made to agree with the 
commentary; and the commentary which formerly 
was printed separately at the end of the book has 
now been placed below the text. Thus, besides 
being more convenient for use, the book has a merit 
of its own, as giving the text of the Devanagari f 
recension of the &dkuntala as it was read by one 
of its commentators. It is to be desired that, in 
the same scholarly way, the commentaries of the 
other recensions, with their text of the play, 
should be edited. Not before this has been done 
can we form a correct idea of the relative merits 
of the different recensions, all of which, notwith¬ 
standing what has been said by different scholars 
in favour of one or the other recension, have been 
tampered with by those who thought it their duty 
to remove what they considered as blemishes. 

If we were called trpon to suggest an improve¬ 
ment for the next edition of this work, it would 
be this, that the orthography .of the Frfikgit 
portions should be made to agree more closely 
with redes which hare been laid down by the 
Pr&krit grammarians or may be inferred from 
the usage of the best MSS. In all native editions 
of Sanskrit plays the different Pr&kjit idioms are 
mixed up with each other, less, of course, in those 
published by trained scholars, among whom the 
editors of the “Bombay Series” rank foremost, 
but in a very large degree in those brought out 
by men who look to pecuniary results rather than 
to scholarship. And even the best MBS. are not 
free from this fault. To begin with th$ MahA- 
r&ahtrl, the language of the Gdihds, thanofteuing - 
of dental surds is not allowed in this dialect; hence 
we ought to read, p. 137, Lo. tiCTliftfor 
P- MSU for STCrtft, p, 168, 3 «lf%®*frfor 

On page 189, 1 . 9, we ought tb have 
sftfrsr ^LlO^for^JT; on 

page 12 , L 2 <PT*W |f must be ohwiged to 
*b 4 to or though 


the Comm, already had the wrong reading. Even 
wrong forms have crept into the text, e.g. 191,8 
is Sauras&oi form > in MaMr&shtri it should 
be ; as required in our passage by the metre. 
In the same verse must be replaced by *T, for 
5 ^ is against the metre. P. 101, 1. 3, fafow 
; here the last word is a Sanskritism 
the Pr&krit being ; therefore read fqfHpr 
On the other hand, in SaurasAni, 
the common Prakrit of prose conversation, the 
surd dentals should* be softened, and the soft ones 
retained. This rule has frequently been infringed 
that instances of wrong spellings might be 
adduced by the dozen. Again, in all Pr&krits, 
fq for f^r f ^ for^T, fit for r%, must be used after 
anwsvdra and nowhere else. This rule also is 
. frequently not observed in the edition under 
review. In Sauras&ui, (or after anusva/ra 
and safsq (or after short or shortened 

vowels, is the correct form for tJY ; the form qsq 
should not be used. In the M&gacLhi passages 
of the 6 th act the rules of the grammarians have 
sometimes been neglected; thus we find p. 183, 
1.5, *T*ST for *TV, for p. 186,1.1, 
for TvTf^, 1. 3, for etc. 

I cannot conclude this notice without entering 
a protest against R&o Bah&dur 8 . P. Pandit’s 
assertion, to which the editors of the work under 
notice, preface p. 2 , emphatically subscribe, “that 
there is nothing in K&lid&sa’s works that renders 
the ordinary tradition assigning him to the age of 
Yikram&ditya of the Saihvat era untenable.” It 
is a generally admitted fact that the HOrta Astra of 
the Hindus was borrowed by them -from the Greeks 
and that EAlid&sa was well acquainted with Greek 
astrology; for he even uses a Greek wordETTjSfar, 
i. e. btdfurpos, a word which has no etymology in 
Sanskrit, but one fitting its denotation in Greek. 
Now in Greece astrology became a science, ue. 
was reduced to a teachable system (the same 
which is adopted by the Indian writers), not before 
the second century A.D. Hence we must conclude 
that K&lid&sa lived later than that epoch. There¬ 
fore, in the opinion of most Sanskritists, it is 
an-exploded theory that K&lid&sa lived before or 
about the beginning of our era; but whether the 
date, fixed upon by Prof. Max Muller, is to be 
adopted as the correct one, further discussion 
ferast decide. 

Hermann Jacobi, 


Kidr 
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MOUNT ABU STONE INSCRIPTION OP SAMARASIMHA. 
[YIKR AMA]~S AMYAT 1342. 

BY PBOFESSOB F. IQELHOBN, C.I.E.; GKITTINGEN. 


IS inscription, which. I edit from a rubbing 
sent to me by Mr. Fleet, who obtained it 
from KaViraj Syamal Das, was first brought 
to public notice in 1828, when in a paper 
entitled ‘Sanskrit Inscriptions at Abfi/ and 
published in the Asiatic Researches, Yol. XYL 
p. 284 f£., H, H. Wilson gave a kind of transla¬ 
tion of it (ib. p. 292-298), from an evidently 
very inaccurate copy of the original Sanskrit 
text presented, together with a large number of 
other inscriptions from Abu, to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal by Captain Speirs, Political 
Agent 1 at Sirohi. Afterwards, in 1860, the 
inscription has been again referred to, in the 
Journal American Oriental Society, Yol. YI. pp. 
518 and 519, by F. E. Hall, in his notes on a 
Chedi inscription of [Chedi}-Samvat 907 (re¬ 
published in the Archceol. Survey of Western I 
India , No. 10, p. 107), which gives the 
names of several princes mentioned in this 
inscription. Prom a copy of the original, 
supplied by Sir Henry Lawrence, Dr. Hall, in 
the notes alluded to, made known, not quite 
correctly, the original text of four and a half 
verses of the inscription, with an English 
translation of the same verses. And finally, in 
188^6, the inscription has been edited in full, 
with a Hindi translation, by Kaviraj Syamal 
Das, member of the state council of Mew&4 
and accompanied by an English translation 
prepared from the Hindi version by Munshi 
Ram Prasad, in the Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, 
Yol. LY. Part I. pp. 48, 57, and 32. The 
Hindi version was, I understand, made from a 
Gujarati MS.,and gives fairly the generaisense 
of .the original. The published Sanskrit text 
contains a number of minor mistakes, to which 
it is unnecessary to draw attention here in detail. 

According to the information furnished by 
Kavir&j Syamal Das (loc. tit. p. 18), the 
inscription, which contains 48 lines, exists m a 
monastery adjoining the temple of Achalesvara 
(Siva) near Achalgadh on Mount AbfL. 
Its preservation appears to he perfect ; and 
there are only three or four aksharas , specified 
below, which cannot be made out with certainty 


from, the rubbing.—The writing covers a 
space of about 3' broad by 2 / 7J’ high ; and 

tie size of the letters is about §'._The 

characters are DSvanagari, of the kind found 
in Jain MSS. from Gujarat of the 13th or 14th 
century. They were written by Subhachandia, 
and engraved by KarmasiThha (verse 62).—The 
language is Sanskrit; and, except for the 
opening 6th dm namah Siv&ya, the word hiuicha 
in line 4, and the date at the end, the 
inscription is in verse throughout. The verses, 
the number of which is 62, were composed, 
as is stated in verse 60, by the Niger Brahman 
YMasarman of ChitraktLta, the Chitdr of 
the maps, who reports that he also had com¬ 
posed the eulogies in the famous of 

Chakrasvamih (Yishnu) at fikalifigg. 1 The 
versification is excellent; but, as regards the 
contents, the poem, from a literary point of view, 
is a poor one, and hardly repays the labour of 
■ translation. The author, knowing next to 
nothing of the princes whom it is his duty to 
eulogize, has recourse to the usual phrases, which 
mean very little, and to well-known plays on 
certain expressions; and he more than once 
repeats himself. The language is fluent and, 
with one or two exceptions, correct.—In respect 
of orthography, I may notice the employment 
of the sign for kka instead of the sign for 
sha, and vice versa, in sarvwntilnkhah, line 7, 
for sarvvamkashah; maydsha, line 11, for 
mayUkha ; makhi, line 24, for mashi; 
line 31, for UUkha; m£Utmkakha } line 82, foi* 
mdloihkosha; the use of the palatal for the 
dental sibilant, and vice versd, in sitiminam, 
line 3, for Htimdnam; Sachivah, line 13, for 
sachivah ; sishichay line 16, for sishScha ; and 
the non-observance of the roles of asakdki 
in rrihpratyuha-, line 11, for nuifyp 
duhkaraih, line 44, for dushkarmh; and asmin 
tapasyati , line 43, for cumMk»*4apa$yati. The 
signs for ba and va are dearly dis ti ngui s hed; 
but in line 20 we have btbhramaA wrongly 
for vxbhrcmaafc. 

The inscription refers itself to the rdgu 
of the prince Samara, or Samaraaiifaha, of 


1 NesrUdayapnr (Oodeypnr); Tod’a MjariMn, VoL I.p-ffl»; Jo*nud, 1*. Soc.Sowbm,, VoL H. p. XTL 
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XMdap&ta, the modem Mi£w&<jL It is dated, 
in figures onty ; in the year 1342 (A.D. 1285), 
on the first day of the light half of the month 
Margasirsha. And it records the putting in 
repair, by the order of the prince, of a matha or 
monastery on Mount Arbuda, or Abti.; the 
establishment,^ connection with the monastery, 
of a residence for four pious men, for the 
support of whom provision was made by the 
prince (verse 53) ; and the erection of a golden 
flagstaff in honour of Achalesvara, (Siva) * the 
Lord of the Mountain* (verse 54). 

The main value of the inscription lies in its 
furnishing the following list of the Guhila 
princes (verses 5 and 6) of M6w&<L 
1. Bappa, or Bappaka, the founder of the 
family, is said to have had royalty conferred 
on him by the sage Harita, practising penance 
at the town K&gahrada* (verses 7-11). 

Guhila (v. 12). 

Bh6ja (v. 13). 

&Ha (v. 14). 

Kfllabhdja (v. 15). 

Bhartpbhata (v. 15). 

Siriiha (v. 17), 

Mahftyika 8 (v. 18). 

Shummftj?a(v.l9), or Shommana 4 (v.37) 
Allata (v. 20). 
ttarav&hana (v. 21 ). 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
r. 
8 . 
9 . 

10 , 

II. 


12 . haktUmm&ra (v. 22). 

13. hnchivannan (v. 23). 

14. Karavarman (v. 24). 

15. Klrtivarman (v. 25). 

16. Vairata (v. 26). 

17. Vairisiihha (v. 27). 

18. Vijayaaiihha (verses 28 and 29). 

19. A rifiiThha (verses 30 and 31). 

2 |>. Ch6$a (v. 32),. 


21 . Vikramasimha (v. 33). 

22 . Kshdmasiihha (verses 34 and 35). 

23. SftmantasiTtiha (v. 36). 

24. KuanArasiihha (v. 37). 

25. Mathanasnhha (verses 38 and 39). 

26 Pad masiThh a (verses 40 and 41). 

27. Jaitrasiihha (verses 42 and 43). 

23. Tfrj a fr ftiThha (verses 44 and 45). 

29. Samaramihha (verses 46—48). 

In the case of ten of these princes <2, 3, 5, 


‘ rtfll a plao* of religion* xtm -v- 

Oodomr', Trf, 

3 Sm mj- note 71 on tite te«»l«Kon, below. ‘ 

* Usually oiled Khmnla or Khom&a, 


8 , 10,13, 20, 21, 23, and 29) it is distinctly 
intimated in the inscription, that they were 
the sons of their respective predecessors. 

Assuming that the allusion in verse 15, to 
the wars of 5, KAlabhOja, with the rulers of 
ChAqLa and 2£ar$&ta is put in merely for the 
sake of poetical ornament, nothing of histori¬ 
cal importance is mentioned of any of the 
above princes excepting 24, Knmarasimha, 
27, J aitrasimha, and 29, Samarasimha. Prom 
verse 37, it appears that KumArasilhha re¬ 
conquered the land of his predecessors, which 
had got into the possession of some enemy. 
Of Jaitrasimha it is stated, that he eradicated 
Masala, defeated a Turushka army, and had 
engaged in battle with the Sindhuka (F)-army* 
(verses 42 and 43). And of Samarasuhha 
we learn that he * lifted the deeply sunk 
Gtugara-land high out of the Turushka-sea* 
(v. 46), in other T^ords, that he defeated the 
Muhammadans. 

As regards KumArasiihlia, I would merely 
draw attention to the fact that according to 
■ verse 38 of ^ inscription A, appended to 
Mr, Kathavate s edition of the j K&tilcaumudi, 
a prince, Sftmantasimha, who probably was 
our No. .23, the predecessor of Knmarasimha, 
was defeated by PrahlAdana, lord of Abu. 
»a<Jtda I take to be the place Nadul or Naddl 
mentioned by Muhammadan writers®, a ruler 
of which (Nadula-ndyaJca), according to the 
KtrUkaumudi H. 69, was defeated by Lavaga- 
pras&da, chief of Dh61ka. The allusion to a 
Sindhuka (?) army appears to point to the 
repulse, by Jaitrasiihha, of some invasion 
from Sindh. 

From the ChSdi inscription of [ChSdi]- 
Samvat 907, referred to at the beginning of 
this paper, we learn that* the wife of the 
Chftdi prince Gayakama, Alhaijaddvt, whose 
benefactions are recorded in that inscrip¬ 
tion, was the daughter of Vyayasiifaha, 
born to him by his wife Syftmalad6vl, 
‘tiie beauteous daughter' of Uday&ditya, 
supreme ruler of the realm of M&lava.’ The 
same inscription records that Vijayasiriiha 
vas the son of Vairisiihha, who again uT 
stated to have been the ton of TTnrtia.p . 1 ^ of 


uw SaMhaka, 

i, Vol. IL *.g. 
, ad. Cowell, 




p- m 
p. 885 
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‘the race of the sons of G6bhila.’ That* 
Vairisimha and Vijayasimha are the princes 
of the same name, 17 and 18 of our inscrip¬ 
tion, there can he no donbt. Regarding 
Hamsapala, I can only repeat Dr. Hall’s note, 7 
that ‘he was also called Yairata,’ No. 16 of our 
inscription, ‘ unless Yairata was his brother, 
or some other near relative.’ Assuming that 
the initial point of the Ch&di era has been 


properly determined (of which as yet I entertain 
some doubts, because my calculation of the 
week-days of the hitherto discovered Chedi 
inscriptions does not agree with that of Sir A. 
Cunningham), it would follow, that Yijaya- 
simha must have ruled over M5wAd some time 
during the first half of the 12th century A.D., 
about 150 years before Samarasimha, the 
11th in succession from him. 

TEXT. 8 

1 || 6m 9 U 6m namah Sivaya II Dhyan 10 -Anamda-parab surfth kati kati Brahm- 

aday6*=pi sva-samvedyam yasya mahah sva-bha[va]-visadam kimchid«vidaih-ku- 
[rvva]t5 I m&ya-mukta-vapuh svarsamgata-bhav-ibhiva-pradah prititd Idkankra- 
Achalesvarah sa disatu sr6yah pra- 

2 bhuh praty-aham II 1 [||*] Sargg-arttham sva-tannm hutasam=aioi8ath padm asane 

juhvatali pranaih prajani uila-16hita-vapur=y6 Yisva-murtt§h pur* | dusht» 
amgushtha-nakh-amkurdna hathatas^tSjomayam pamchamam chhinnam dhitri- 
sirali kar-ambuja-tal5 [bi]bhrat=sa vas=tra- 

3 yatam || 2 [ll*] Avyakt-akshaia*nirbharaMlhvaiu-japa^%akt-anya-birmina4ramah *vaiii 

dehat=si(si) timanam~ujjbitu-mana dan-ambn-samvarddhitah I yat-kumbh-Achala-gas« 
tapamsi vitan6ty*=ady=api hhrimga-vrajab pratyfih-apag^m*6nnatir«Gaja*mukhd 
devah sa vo $stu sriye 

4 II 3 [n*]‘ Kim-cha U Ksbubhyad-yaridhi dlryamana-sikbari-feeni bhramad-bhitala* 

trutliya(tya) d-vy 6ma digaihta-samhatirpatad-braliiQaiiida-bMmda-gthiti t kalp-imtaaya 
yiparyay8=pi iagatam^dvdgam=uohcbair=di8at=simdh6r=lamgbMiMB;«adbhatai Hanu- 

matah pAyM=apayat=satalj II 4 [ll*] gakh tl -8palSkh-i- 

5 kulitah sn-parvra gun-ochitah patra*yibbfishit-asali I knt-aspadfi 

dharanam jayaty=adar8 Gahilasya vamsah ll 5 [ll*] Yad”=rams6 Ctahflaaya rija- 
bhagavan-Narayanab kfrttyatS tat=satyam katbam=anyath* nripatayw-tMi 
8arhsrayam[t£] taxam I muktSlj kalpita-[che]ta- 

6 sail kara-tala-yyasakta-daA4-6j Q*]yalah prana-trana-dhiyab iriyalj 

' apaha[st<l]l> sadl II 6 [ll*] MSdab-klMa-bhar&m dnrjj 

aamgard dttafc klMa-katb4pakai-sbana-patnr=y6 Bappakfin«fi[cbcia]kaib « M«ay- 

7 ralj tSwdSit^S'to-&dhattft sma sa feha sfeba-mgara^rt-gai^ 

STII 7 [ll*] Asti“ Nigabradaib nima 8-iy*mam=iha pattern l cbakr* 

£2Ll iLLk-yafr* tapd-dhaaah ,r 8 [,.*] TO** ** 
ianitaih pnnyau»havirbbir=wibhum prinamti [iva]lanam tati- , 

8 ya jagatath pkrabdha-yft^a-kramJb I anyl prtoa,mrMba-Mffli^«^b 

dXtma-sthitam ytfw* sad^jana-sthalMm mn:my6 yatr^^fc^*]v^y^» 
9 [„.] Asminn=Sva W tapasvini janft privab skbaladWhan* 
bbnyanasya y8ga-[na]ya[nai]b» pzatyaksba^b 

r!tab giva-samgam^ga-vigam^^ s^-^-^ 

mlarA rAiya-sriyam dattavto II 10 [ll*] Harifc4t-kil» Bappa*o j ,r 

db4tri-nibMd«vitirya munaj® brahmyaa 


mfirddhaui bhu- 


samudayair=nyast- 

durj^na-janftsy^pUvitib 


nilayd r&jya-snyam 
Ubh5 mahah ksMtram 
chchha- 


T Journal American Oriental Society , Yol. YL p. 51 • 

* From the rubbing. 

• This word is expressed by a symbol. 

" Metre, ^trdaiavikrJdit.; .nd in the following three 
vereee. 

" Metre, UpejMd. 


it ^atre, SfaAto*riMI«tai ead hi ft. ,uu- 

« Metre,8lfik»(Awafc|aHi). . 

“ Metre, S4rdffla^«Pa t »»im tb* Wlww twe 
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10 lat | Ite $dy=4pi mahibhujah kshiti-tale tad-vamsa-sambb&tayah sobbamte 

sataram=upatta-vapushah ksbatra Hi dharmma iva II 11 [ll*] Bappakasya 1 * 
tanayd naya-net& sambablmva nripatir= Guhil-akhyah I yasya nama-kalitam 
kila jatim 

11 bhObbajO dadhati tat-knla-jatah 11 12 [ll*] Yah 17 piyiisha-mayusHa(kHa).STimdara. 

matir=yidya-sndh-alamkTitir=nih(sb)pratyiiHa-viiiirjita-smara-[vapuh] ls prakamya-ramy- 

aEritih 1 gambhiry-onnati-saihbhritasya jaladher=vi[sph6] lp tit-ahaiiikritis=tasiaad= 
BhOja- 

12 naresvarah sa samabhut=samseyita-Sripatih \\ 13 [ll*] Sllah* 0 salila-karavala-karala- 

panir=bb£jd bhujena tad-anu pratipaksba-laksbmim | utsaba-bhava-gamakam 
palakam dadhand virah svayam rasa iva sphnta-baddha-dehah it 14 [||*] Ch6da 31 - 
sfcri-ra- 

13 ti-khamdanah kula-nripa-srem-siro-mamdanah KanM^t-esvara-damdanah prabkn-kala- 

maitri-mano-namdanaH | tat-suTmr=naya>marma-naniiina-sa(sa)cliivah sri-Kfila- 
bhdjab kshamapalah kala- kara la-karkkasa- dbanur- ddamda-pracb am do ^jani || 
15 [u*] Chbaya- 

14 bhir=vanitiih pbalaih sn-manasali gat-patra-pumjair=disah sakhabbir=dvija - varggam= 

arggala-bbajah karwan madam=aspadaih I tad-vamsa-prabal- amkur 6 Sti-ruchi- 
rah pradur-babhu v=avanip al 6 Bhartpibliata8=trivisHtapa-tar6r=ggarvv-abHihartta 
tatab H 16 [ll*] Musbti 9 *-prar 

35 m^ya-madbyah kapata-vaksHah-stbalas-tad-ami l Simhas=trasita-bhudbara-matt-ebb6 
bhtipatir=jayati |t 17 [ll*] Taj-janma* 3 sa MaMyikah. sva-bhnjayoh prapt-aika- 
sabayikah ksH6ni-bbaram=udarain==Tiimata-sira dbatte sma bhog-dsvarah l yat- 
kro- 

16 dH-anala-vispbuliihga-mahasi pratyartbino ^nartbinah pramcHat-paksha-parigraH-aknla- 

dhiyah petuh patan^a iva ll 18 [ll] SHurnmAijasya tatah prayana-viyati 
ksH6ni-raj6-dtLrddind nistrims-ambndHarah si(si)sb4cba sn-bhatan dbara- 

17 }alair=tiijj # ]valaih l tan-n^kucHa-kumkumani jagalus^chitrani netr-aihjanair=ity= 

£scharyam=ah6 m&nahsu sudHiyam=ady=api vispburjati II 19 [ll*] Allard** 

*Sjani tatab ksbitipalah samgare >Simknta-diirjjaya-kalah \ yasya vairi-pri- 

18 tanim kai-avalah kriday=aiva jayati sma karalah 11 20 [ll*] Udayati 25 sma tat£ 

Naravfthanab samiti-samhrita-bbdpati-vahaiiah | vinaya- samcbaya-sevita- Sam karaJj 
sakala-vairi-janasya bhayamk&rah ll 21 [u*] Yikrama 26 -vidh<lta-visva-pratibHa- 

19 ta-bhlt$s«tat6 guna-sphlt&h l kirttis=taraka-jetri Sakti[kuinAra] sya samjajnd || 22 [h*] 

Asft 2T =*tafc6 narapatib SueHivarmina-nama yuddba-pradesa-ripu-darsita-cham^a- 
.dbAmi l acbcbair-mahidbara-sirahsu nivesit-ambreb Sambbd- 

20 r=Vis£kba iva vikrama-sambhrita-4rib u 23[u*] Svar 2S -116kd Sacbivarmaoi sva- 

sukyitaib paaramdaram bi(vi)bbramam bibbrane kala-kamfcba-kiimara-vadbu- 
saangttanlOr-vikramd I madyan-mara-vikara-vairi-tai*iini-gamda-st]iali-paihdurair=bra- 
hmUmdam N&- 

21 ravarmmaijA dbavalitam rabbraar==yasobbis=4afcah H 24 [«*] sura-stri- 

parirajnbbar-saukb^samutsxikd ^ sn-NaravarmadM | raraksba bbdmlm»atba 
KlrttivarmnaA nar&var&b Sakra-samaiia-dbarmmd n 25 [j|*] Kama S0 -ksb$ma- 
nDckma-tapini tapS sSma- 


“ Metre, 

« Met^^M61aTikr)dii 
“ lam Terr doubtfulab< 
u Originalrr tphi. 

99 Metre, VwewtetilekA 


these two akskaras. 


m Metre, ^trdftlarikrldita; and ia the next verse. 
•» Metre, TTpH«A 

» Metre, StrdAUvikHdita j mad iatbe aext verse. 


u Metre, Svftgatl 
95 ’Metre, Drntavilambita. 

98 Metre, AjjL 

97 Metre, VasantatflakA. 

99 Metre, ^drddlavikrtdxia. 
99 Metre, 

30 Metre, ^irddlavikrldita. 
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22 


23 


24 


25 


26 rab 


27 


28 chib 


29 


30 h6 


31 


32 


dto-LmdS ovab-sxmdhar-uala^a.hplavi ramayati «Y*r-114k»-yW>bruT*}> I 
dOr-dam-Ja-dTaya-bbagna-vam-Tasatib kab6nW6 Vairatak-cbakrd Tikrunatah 
^-pitha^t^n-mfirddhBa^hii^^T&M^ n 26 [»•] Taami t m , '-np*nJ' 
iAjm mhi(ha) u t4l5sha-Tidvisfai | Vairiaidi- P *™ 

has=fcatas=cbakrS nijam nAm=artl*vad=bhuvi II 27 [u*] YytoJh^kaa-ta.Minadfay* 
kshTd^-kampite-bbddbaiab l VijayApapadab Sirfihaa-tatf iri-kari^d Whltti 
2 f o* j . , briday-fimgariga-aahitarii gauratTam-4ta[d*]-dviahan- 

naribhxr=Yirab4t=tat6«pi aamabbfit-kim kartfkfca- 

kramah 1 dhattS yat-kuanmam tadiyam=ncbitam raktatram-ibhyamtard bihy* 
pimjaratam oba karana-guna-grtm-fipasamTargganam || 29 [»•] Tatab** prattp- 
flnala-dagdha-vairi-k8hitl6a-dMm-achohha-makh}(ab!)-ra*faia | nfipd jrixiihlutb 

sakalaaa diksha lil6[kba] vfrab ava-yaiab-prafaatiA 
II 30 [II*] Lftchamfiahu** stunanaa tanmin*m«=ariijaiiAni dilate yad-ao*na I yiri-kalpi- 
tameabd bata cbitram kajjalam hritam-aiiti.-vadbtofi || 81 [»*] Npp**- 

ditam ftmg-6pala-k&mti-k6{a-prakdsit>l8bi&pada-pftda-p!|bab I abbM-amiuhmid-ath* 

Ch.6<Ja-naina nar&sva- 

s&rya-samaiia-dMma \\ 32 [»•] aaAgaxI 

Timukha-nirmita-Hlah I tasya sAimr*atha Vikranwuriifalid Tairi-yikranMuk*- 
tbam mramathit II 33 [ll*] BIlu] a 4 *-virya-vilasAna I 

chakrA bhuyi tatab kshAmam Kahd- 
Tnaiiiihh O nar&svarali II 34 [U*] Raktarii* 4 kimcliin*=nipiya 

vmyAsa-mngdhAb kAmtAbbyab prAta-yadhyA dadati ras&-bhar-6dgira-mudr*- 
kapAlaib | pAyam pAyaih tad«uclicliair=mudita-8ahacbari-]mBta-viiLyajita-pAtraBi 
prltAs*tA tA pisA- 

samara-bfravi yas6 yasya samyyAIia rai ht i It 35 [it*] fMmariitaehhhe 4 *^*™* 
kAm-4dbika^sarv£^suiiidara-8arirab I bhApAlA $jani tomM«°apalinta>«4iiiajwta« 
Barvusyab II 86 [||*] Shdiiim&ga^-Bamtati-YiyAga-T^^ [a4]t«4[tba] 

dri- 

sh|a-virabam Guhil-Anyayasya I rajanvattm ya8umatim">ak&rAt^^ 

ripu-ga[tA]m=apab|itya bhtiyafc II 37 [it*] NAm 4 *-Api yasya jisb^Ab para- 

bala-mathanAna s-anvayam jajSA I vikrama-yinlfca-Aatrax^npa^^ 

nasixh- 

$tba it 38 [It] K6sa 4B -st>biti(ta) 4 ^ pratibbaja-ksbatajaii na bJmasktA kA4a& na 
vairi-radhirAni nipiyatnAnab I samgrAma-shsnam punab P^kabfeya yaaya- 
pAnim dyi-sani9rayam=ayApa phalam kfipAnaJ? II 83 [tl*) ^Asha 44 -nibAAsba 
sArAna Padma- 

sishhAna bhfcbbujA t MAdap&ta-in&hi paAcMi«pAlitA lAlife-4pi cha II 40 [II*] Tyi-. 
dlrnna 46 - vairi- mada-sirndbara - kurabba-kAU-Bi8hth[y*^^ 

varnna-bbAjah I yuddba-pradAaa-pbalikAaa 'sanudl*lAeIia(kha) vidylnfrayaa a?a* 
bhuja-vira-rafsa-pra]- . 

baibdbAn || 41 [It*] [tfa£1l]la 4r -inAkmka^ 

va-Kumbbayfinib > [a>min snrAdhtewMilaapa^tM *a»bU bWmW«^ba 

Jaitraairbhab II 42 [«] Ady“=%>i 

14* 


Metre, Slftka, (Annehtubb) ; and to the.aext rent. 

** Perhaps oorreoted already in the original* 

“ Metre, gftrdfllaYikrtiJita. 

“ Metre, tJp&idravajrA. M Metre, SrlgatA. 

** Metre, XTpfndravajrA. 47 Mefere, SrtgatA. 

* Metre, SlAha (Annahtnbh). » Metre, SragdharA. 

« Metre, Ary*. “ Metre, Yw a nt a tiW A 

- Metre, iry*. , ” Metae. J*«u>t»ta*kA. 

^•Perhaps corrected already in the original* 

41 Metre, SlAka (Antuihtnbh). 


- Metre, Ta e mt rt fl a lA 
" Metre, VaauMOaUU-* a* WMM *• 

^Sisst£su-Sk^‘'’^ rK 

SeMeoadaMara. 
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33 namda-marada-manasah samare piiachah srf-JaitrasixhharbhTija-vikramain=tidgrinaihti II 

43 [»*•] Dkavalayati* 9 sma yasdbhih punyair=bhft-mamdalam tad*a[nu] | yibit- 
ahita-nripa-^rhkas=T6jahsiihh6 nir^atamkah II 44 [l I *] Uptam 50 

34 mauktika-vijam^attama-bbavi tyagasya d&n-ambubhih siktva sad-guru-sadhaDena 

nitaram»adaya punvam phalam » raj5a sSnena krishana-kotim=ata[ta] svairam 
vigahya sriyah pa8chat*=ke=»pi yivarddhiti disi disi 

35 sphara yaso-rasayah || 45 [ll*] Adya-kr6<Ja-yapah kripana-vilasad-daraslitr-arakiii^ 

yah kshanan=naagnam=uddharati sma Gtlrjam-mahim=uchchais^uraslik-arnna- 
yat | Tdjahsimlia-sutah sa dsha Samarah kshonisyara-gramai^ir^adhatte Bali- 
Narnnay6r=dhn- 

36 ram=ila-gdle vadanya sSdhuna || 46 |H*] TAlibhih sphuta-turya-tala-rachana-samj iva- 

nibhili ' kara-dvaihdv.6patta-kabamdha-mugdha-sii'asah sarimarttayamtali priyah | 
ady^apy^anmada-rakshasas^taya yaiah khadga-pratishfcharh rane gayamti prati- 

37 paksha-s6nita-niad4s=Tejasvi-SiThli-atmaja 11 47 [ll*J Aprameya 51 -guna-gnmpha-k6fcibhir= 

ga^ha-baddba-[Yri]sha-vigrah4krit^^ l kirttyate na sakala tava stntir=graih- 
thargaarava-bliayan-naresvara II 48 [ll*] ArbudG 6 * vijayate girir=u- 

38 chehau*=dava-sevita- kulackala-ratnam I yatra sli6dasa-vikara-yipakair=ujjhit6=krita ta- 

‘ pamsi Vaiislithah \\ 49 [ll*] Kles 5S -avesa-vimugdha-damta-janay61i sad-bhnkt£- 

mnkti-prad& Lakshmi-vesmani punya-Jahnutanaya-sam- 

39 Bargga-p4fc-atmani i prapa prag=Achalesvaratvam=aclial^ yasmin Bhayani-patir=visya- 

vyapti-vibhavyar-sarvvagataya devas=chal6=pi prabhuli ll 50 [ll*-] Sarvya**- 
saumdarya-sArasya ko=pi pnmja iv=adblmtah l ayam yatra 

40 mathas=tishthaty»auadis==tipas-6chital.i ll 51 [ll*] Yatra 50 kv=api tapasyinah su-cbaritah 

katr=4pi marttyah kvachid=giry7anah paramatma-iiirvritim==iya pr&ptah ksha- 
n&hu trishn | yasy=4dy-6dgatim-Arbudena sahitam gayam- 

41 ti paurilnikah sariidhatte sa khalu kshana-traya-mishat==trail6kya-lakshmiin=iha ll 

52 [ll*] Jirnn-6ddMram^karayan==ariatliam=Imaih bhumisvara-gramanir=d5yah sri- 
SamaraT? 8 va-bhagya-yibhav-adisht 5 nija-sreyase 1 3dm[ch=a]smi- 

42 [n] param-asfeikf/ narapatis=chakre chaturbhyah kripa-samslishtal? subha-bhdjana- 

sthitim=api prityd mnnibhyas=tatah II 53 [ll*] Achalesa 55 -damdam=achchaih 
s&nvarnnam Samara-bhiipalab l 4yur=yvayu-chalaclialam=iha drishtva kara- 
yam-&5& \\1 54 [ll*] 

43 Asid B7 «Bhily&gm-iAm=4ha sthan-adhisab ptuA matM i hel-onradlita-saihscira-Yijah 

pasupatair^yrataih 11 55 [ll*] Aay6nya 58 -yaira-yiralidna visuddha-dehah sneh- 

&nubamdlii-briday4b sardaya jandshu l asmin 09 tapasyati mrigdm- 

44 dra-gaj-lday6«pi sat[t*]v&h samikshita-yimokslia-yidhayi-tat[t*]yah^ ll 56 [ll*] Si- 

sbyas B0 *tasy»ayara«adhniia naishthik6 Bhavasamkarah I Siya-say6(yu) 01 jya-la- 
^ kwd* daltfsb)karam tapah II 57 [||*] Phala fla -kusuma-samri- 

45 ddbim sarvra-kalam [va]bamtab parama-niyama-nishtbaib yasya bMmirahd I 

apara-immi-janfebu prayasalj stichayamti skbalita-yisbaya-yritt5r=Arlbudftdr} - 
prasdfc^t n 58 [ll*] MjU<* . Samarasimh&na BMvasamka- 

46 Yfrsteu&t | matbab sauyarnna-damd&ia sabitah karito ll 59 [f|*] Yd 6 * 

4kirsb!d=fikaBmga4ribbiivana-yxdita-sn- samadhisa - Cbakrasyami - prasada - vrimdd 
Priyapatu-tanayo Yddasanrmii 


w Metre, Upegtti. 

; and in the following two 

§l Matbfiddbatl. “ Metre, Sylgafel 

53 Metre, SArddlurikrJiita. 

* 4 Metre, (Annahte^t). 

15 Metee, ^*rdAI*yikr4Jite; and in the nentrerte. 


« Metre, Upaglti. « Metre, ^ 16 ka (Annshtubh). 
“ Metre, Yasantatilakfi. 


** Bead <iMiih&4apasyati. 

50 Metre, filftka, (Annshtubh). 

® Perhaps corrected already in the original. 

el * ** Metre, Sloka (Annsbtabh). 

44 Metre, Bxagdhar A 
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47 prasastih \ t^n—3.isli—Rpi vyadhayi spliutai-gTiELa-visadii n ^ itt i-bh h j A viprvD»» 

a&sha-vidvajjana-hfidayadiara OhitrakHta-sthit^oa \\ 60[11*] Tavad ls «Arbada-mabJ- 
dhara'Batngam saihbibhartti bbagava* 

48 n=Aclialesah | tava&=eva pathatfim-upajlvya sat*prasastir-iyaia=a6tii kavmaih It 61[h*l 

Likhita 68 Subhacbamdi4na prasastir^iyam^aj[j*]valu l atkirwri 87 Kammasi»- 
hena sutradbarena dhimata, 11 [62 ||*] Sam 134[2] varshc MArgga iu. di 

[1 prasastih krita l] 


TRANSLATION 1 , 

Om ! 

6m! Adoration to Siva 1 
(Verse 1.)—May the mighty Lord of the 
Mountain day by day bestow happiness on the 
people I—he who in his pleasure grants free* 
dom from worldly existence to those who 
resort to him, himself free from illusion; (and) 
whose splendour, by its nature pure, {fully) to 
be known (only) to himself, the several gods 
even, Brahman and the rest, devoted to the 
]oy of meditation, apprehend imperfectly! 

(V. 2.)—May (Rudra), whose body is dark- 
blue and purple, protect you !—he who was 
bora of yore from (Brahman) whose body is 
the universe, when on his lotus-seat he was 
continually sacrificing, for the sake of creation, 
his vital airs to fire, his own body; (and) who 
carries on the palm of his lotus-hand that fifth 
resplendent head of the Creator, forcibly torn 
off by the sproutlike nail of his wicked j 

thumb! - 

(V. 3.)—May the elephant-faced god 

(Gan6sa), the remover 08 of obstacles, bring you 
happiness !-he on whose mountain-like frontal 
globes the swarm of bees, feeding on the 
rutting-juice, desirous of ridding the body of 
its black colour, even now practises penances, 
humming prayers full of inarticulate sounds, 
(a«d) avoiding the fatigue of other rites !— 

Moreover,— . . . 

(Y. 4.)—May Hanumat’s marvellous feat ot 

crossing the ocean protect the good from 
evil t—which, when the sea was heaving, (ana) 

when mountain-ranges were tom up, (and) 

the earth was shaking, (and) when the heavens 
were falling asunder, (anl) the frame of the 
whole creation was breaking down through the 
collapse of the quarters, intensely agitated the 


worlds, even though it was not the season for 
their destruction! 

(V. 5.)—Triumphant is the noble race of 
Grtihila, of which there are numerous branches 
and sttb*branches, (and) excellent divisions; 
which delights in noble qualities, decorates the 
regions with its vehicles, (and) takes its ptave 
at the head of princes ; (resembling the lofty 
bamboo, which is crowded with big and small 
branches, has beautiful joints, is fit for the 
bow-string, beautifies the regions with its 
leaves, and grows on the tops of mountains.) 

(V. 6.)—That the race of Guhil& is glorified 
to be the king, the holy Ntrilyana, m right; 
otherwise, how is it that princes eagerly resort 
to it, (princes) who, having set their minds on 
liberation, are radiant with the fines carried on 
the palms of their hands, (and) who, desirous 
of saving (their) lives, always have the backs 
of the hands weighed down with quantities 
of treasure, (resembling the devotees who, to 
attain final liberation, cany staves in their 
hands, preserve the lives of the creatures, and 
always spend their possessions in bestowing 
alms) ? 

(V. 7.)—The territory, fit (pspt) to remove 
the tale of distress, which by Bappaka was 
deeply inundated in battle with a mass of fat 
(mSdas) and the discharge from sores of 
wicked people,— this (terriU wf) here, surpass¬ 
ing by the excess of its loveliness the town ot 
the immortals, (mid) completely humbling the 
pride in their beauty of all other towns, 
received the name of glorious JC6dnp&tS- 

(V. 8.)—Here there is an extensive town, 
Kfigahrada by name, where a multitude" ot 
H&rita’s disciples, rich in penance, performed 


(V. 9.)—Where, engaged » * • 8n *“ 01 

sacrifices for the benefit of the worlds, in one 


** Metre, Sv&gat&. 

sense of utpatti, utpattistMna. 
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place some gratify the mighty fire with the 
holy oblations which they have produced by 
their transcendent power; while in solitary 
spots other sages, having attained to the rising 
of truth, behold all that is as existing in the 
soul, betraying {their) delight by checking the 


breath. 

(V, 10.)—While in this same grove the 
ascetics, almost freed from bonds, were per* 
ceiving with the eyes of contemplation, as if 
happening in their presence, the events of the 
world, Sirita, the abode of perfection, having 
attained to union with Siva through the 
relinquishment of his body, bestowed the 
splendour of royalty on the famous Bappa, on 
account of (Bappa 1 *) devotion to him. 

(V. 11.)—Prom Hirita, resembling the 
. Creator, Bappaka/ 0 so the tale goes, obtained 
regal splendour in the guise of an anklet, after 
he had bestowed on tbe sage priestly (splen¬ 
dour) under the guise of his devotion. Even 
now these princes here, who are bom in his 
race, are shining intensely on the surface of 
the earth, verily, like the regal duties in bodily 
form* 

(Y. 12,)—As Bappaka's son, was bom the 
prince named Guhila, a master of polioy j 
whose rank the princes hold that are born in 
his family, together indeed with his name. 

(Y. 13.)—.From him was bom that ruler of 
men, Bh6ja,the devotee of (Yish^u) the Lord 
of Fortune, who, having for his ornament the 
nectar of knowledge, had a mind beautiful like 
the rays of ambrosia; (and) who, of exceedingly 
lovely appearance, oonquered without hindrance 
the beauty of the god of love; who crushed the 
pride of the ooeap, endowed though (the ocean) 
is with both depth and elevation. 

(Y. 14.)—Thereupon fclla, whose hand was 
for mid a bl e with the playful sword, appropriated 
by his arm the fortune of the adversary, 
having the hairs of his body meet, indicative 


of his energetic disposition, he was as it wen 
ntuneot of valour itself embodied in 
form. 

[V, 15,) —As his son, was horn the proteoto* 
the earth, the 

an end to the pleasure cl love of tb 
who was the ornament at the 
of a fine of high-feera princes; whe 


punished the ruler of Kar£&t&» (and) delighted 
the mind with his lordly arts and friendly 
disposition; who was a councillor in the 
secrets of statecraft as well as in amusement; 
[and) who, terrific with his sword, bow, and 
mace, inspired fear like the god of death. 

(Y. 16.)—Then there appeared the protector 
of the earth, Bhartpibliata, an exceedingly 
pleasing mighty shoot of that race, who hum¬ 
bled the pride of the tree of paradise ; 
endowed with arms like iron bars, he was 
causing joy to women by his features, to the 
well-disposed by rewards, to the regions by 
multitudes of excellent vehicles, to the tribe of 
the twice-born by (the support of) Y6dio schools, 
(as a bamboo-shoot delights women with its 
shade, flowers (?) with its fruit, the regions 
with masses of excellent leaves, and the swarm 
of birds with its branches). 

(Y. 17.)—Thereupon was victorious the lord 
of the earth Siifaha, whose waist oould be 
spanned with the fist, (and) whose chest was 
like the panel of a door; he made the 
princes tremble, as the lion does infuriated 
elephants. 

(Y. 18.)—Bom from him, that Mah&yika,* 1 
the ruler of kings,—bore (like the lord of ser¬ 
pents) with uplifted head the weighty burden 
of the earth, having his two arms for his sole 
companions; into the sparkling blase of the 
fire of whose anger adversaries fell, against 
their will, having their minds confounded by 
the capture of their yielding adherents, like 
moths (confounded by the seizure of their 
moving wings). 

(V. 19.)—That afterwards the jnrord of 
Sh uihmipa, on expeditions enveloped in the 
dust of the earth, should have covered the 
(hostile) combatants with the rays of its edge, 
as in the darkish sky a cloud pours down its 
streams of water, (and) that (at the same time) 
the saffron should have run down from the- 
breasts of their wives, variegated by the col- 
ljrium of their eyes,—this marvel, oh, even 
now rises up‘in the minds of the thoughtful. 

(V. 20.)— From him was born the protector 
of* rise earth, Ail^ta, who imitated the invinoi* 
god at death in battle; whose terrifio 
■wordiareiy-pty defeated the army of the 
. enm $- 
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(V. 21.)—Then, there arose Karav&hana, 
who in battle annihilated the forces of princes; 
who with profound humility served Samkara, 
(and) inspired with fear all his enemies. 

(Y. 22.) —Then there rose the fame, sur¬ 
passing (in brilliancy ) the stars, of the abun- - 
dance of the excellencies of SaktikumAra, who 
by his valour had scattered the fear from every 
adversary,—(fame like that of Kumara, the 
conqueror of Taraka).** 

. (Y. 23.)—To him, who had put down his 
foot on the heads of great princes, was born 
the lord of men named feuehivarman, who 
showed his fierce might to his enemies on the 
battle-fields, (and) whose majesty was enhanced 
by his valour; as Yisjikha was bom to Sambha, 
who places his feet on the tops of high moun¬ 
tains. 

(V. 24.)—Afterwards, when through his good 
deeds Suchivarman in the world of heaven 
was possessed of Indra's loveliness, having the 
, valour of his arm.sung by sweet-voiced Kimnara 
women, the universe was by ISaravarman 
irradiated with his Resplendent fame, white 
like the cheeks of the young wives of his 
enemies, whose passion of love had turned into^ 
despair.. 

(Y. 25.)—When the illustrious Naravarma- 
deva had become eager to enjoy the embraces 
of celestial damsels, then the mler of men 
Klrtivarman protected the earth, (« ruler) 
whote nature was equal to Indra's* 

(Y. 26 )—When that prince, a sun exceed¬ 
ingly scorching those emaciated with love, 
full of passion, was delighting the beautiful¬ 
eyed women of the world of heaven in tbe 
surging waters of the river of heaven, then 
the ruler of the earth, Vairata, having 
destroyed with his two massive arms the 
habitations of his enemies, by his valour made 
the adversaries for a long time lay down their 
heads on his foot-stool. 

(Y. 27.)—When that king, who had slain all 
his adversaries, was no more, then Vairisiihhft, 
* the lion of the enemies,' made his name full 
of meaning the earth over. . 

(V. 28.)——After him, Vijaya si i hh a, * the lion 


of victoxy,* broad-chested {and) slender of 
waist, slew his enemies, causing the princes 
to tremble by his battle-cry, as a lion, who 
shakes the mountains by his roaring, Villa the 
elephants, 

(Y. 29.)—That the wives of his adversaries 
in their desolation lost their reddish complexion 
together with the (yellow) sandal-paste of 
their breasts,—is it hence, perhaps, that the 
•Karnikilra has received its peculiarity ? (the 
Karnikdra ) whose flower within has the red¬ 
dish tint that uBed to be theirs, and without 
the yellowish colour (of the sandal-paste) — a 
combination of excellencies suitable to their 
causes P 

(Y. 30.) —Then the prince Arnriihha, the 
hero, inscribed the eulogium of his fame on 
all quarters, with a clear ink consisting ef 
the 'smoke (rising) from hostile monarch! 
burnt by the fire of his prowess* 

(Y. 31.) —Oh, wonderful indeed it is, that, 
while causing the young damsels of the gods’* 
'to apply collyrium to their eyes, he took away 
the collyrium ( from the eyes) of the wives of 
his enemies, mixed with the water (of their 
tears ). 

(Y. 32.)—From him then was born the 
ruler of men, named Ch6f$&, whose foot-stool 
was illuminated by the magnificent lustre of the 
beads of princes, (and) whose brilliancy (there¬ 
fore) resembled that of the sun, the rays of 
which rest on Kail&sa, illnminafced by the 
excessive lustre of precious stones. 

(Y. 33.)—Then his son Vik rams s iifah a , 
‘the lion of valour/ whose sword fell down 
on the frontal globes of the elephants, [and) 
who caused the death of the opponents in battle, 
put an end to the trie of the valour of his 
enemies. 

(Y. 34)—After him the mler of men, 
KshAmasiiiiha, P.the tion of prosperity/ estab¬ 
lished prosperity on the earth, haring com¬ 
pletely eradicated (like thorns) tho seditious 
people, by the play of the strength of his 
arm. 

(Y. 35.)—On the battle-field the wives of 
goblins* chatming as they put down their 


ti Tbe above is not a literal translation,hut the 
mythologi&fsot stated is no doubt alluded to in the 

Te »Vrhe word svmanas , translated by 'gods,* alpo 


. benevolent/ and is thus opposed 
ITtke second haH of the vsree. The edestial 
damsels decorate themselves to reoeive the warriors slain 
in battle. 
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madly dancing feet, after they have drunk a 
little, offer the blood to their lovers in skulls ' 
full to (?) overflowing with the mass of the 
liquid; (and) the various goblins, having again 
and again drunk it from the cups held by the 
hands of their joyous mates, full of delight 
loudly proclaim the fame of that (prince). 

(V. 36.)—;From him was bom the protector 
of the earth, named S&mantasimha, ‘the lion 
of neighbouring princes.' whose body in every 
way was more beautiful than that of the god 
of love, (awl) who took away the possessions 
of neighbouring princes. 

(V. 37.)—Afterwards, winning (again) For¬ 
tune who was embarrassed by her separation 
from the lineage of “Sh6mm&na, (and) who 
clearly was pining for the G-uhila family, 
Kum4rasimha made the earth possessed of a 
good king, having taken it away again from 
the possession of the enemy. 

(V. 33.) —Then there came the lord of men 
Mathanasimha, * the crushing lion,’ who 
chastised his enemies' by his valour, (and) of j 
•whom, the victorious, even the name became i 
significant, inasmuch as he crashed the hostile 
forces. 

(Y. 39 .)—(A sword) sheathed in the scabbard 
does not taste the blood of adversaries, (and) 
when drinking the blood of the enemies, it has 
no scabbard; but wheu the sword was grasped 
by his hand on the battle-field, it obtained a 
two-foldenjoyment (drinking as it was the blood 
of the enemy, and at the same time taking 
possession of his treasure) / 4 
, (Y. 49.)—Afterwards the country of M6d&~ 
p&t& was protected, as well as tenderly 
cherished, by the prince Padmasimha, who 
was the complete essence of all the rest. 

(V. 4l*)*~0a the tablets of the battle-fields 
this learned (prfaae) wrote down the narratives 
of the heroism of his arm in clear letters, 
wMoh we*e the jewels ejected from the cleft 
Itfgjb filial globes of tfte infuriated elephants 
of the fenaa&y; ' 

(V. 4^)^Afterwwtds, when he was occupy¬ 



ing the same seat with the lord of the gods, 
Jaitrasinilia protected the earth, the fortune of 
whose arm'completely eradicated Nadtila, (and 
who proved) a very Agastya 75 to the sea of 
the Turushka army. 

(V. 43.)—Even now goblins loudly sing in 
battle the valour of the arm of the illustrious 
Jaitrasimha, having their minds ecstatic with 
"pleasure caused by the embrace of their mis¬ 
tresses who are tottering about intoxicated with 
the blood of tho SindLhuka (?) army. 

(V. 44)—After him T§jah.simlia whitened 
the orb of the earth with his pure fame, 
inspiring with anxiety the hostile princes, 

( himself) free from fear. 

(V. 45.) —This king, having sprinkled theseed 
of salvation, which he had sown on an excel¬ 
lent field, with the water (poured out ivhen 
making) gifts of liberality, 7 ® having through 
the agency of a good preceptor abundantly 
reaped the fruit consisting in religious merit,— 
when, dwelling among a crore of cultivators, 
he had tor his heart’s content enjoyed every 
j kind of fortune, afterwards stored up in every 
quarter some extensive piles of fame. 

(Y. 46.)—Now Samara, the son of T3jah- 
simha, the foremost among the rulers of the 
earth, munificent as he is, is performing the 
part of Bali and of Karna here on the orb of 
the earth; 'this (prince) who like unto the 
primeval boar, having the sword for his flash¬ 
ing tusk, in a moment lifted the deeply sunk 
Gttrjara-land high out of the Turushka- 
sea. 

(Y. 47.)—Even now, 0 son of the Resplen¬ 
dent Lion, demons, intoxicated with the liquor 
of the blood of the enemies, sing the fame 
acquired by thy sword in battle ; cansing their 
mistresses, whose heads are charming with the 
headless corpses which they have taken up 
with their hands, to dance to the clapping of 
hands which revives the clear melody of 
musical instruments. 

(Y. 48.)—Your form being firmly encircled, 
as with strings, with innumerable crores of 


•Agastya, ‘the pitcher-bom,’ is fabled to have 
swallowed t^e ocean. 

n In the first line there is some allusion to the battle- 
; field; the seed sown there consists in the pearls dropped 
down from tee frontal globes of slain elephants, and the 
w^ter wth which that seed is sprinkled is the'rutting 
l^dee of other sleph&nte* * 
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excellencies, like the body of the Bull (Virtue), 
all your praise is not proclaimed (here), 0 ruler 
of men, from fear lest our song should become 
too lengthy. 

(V. 49.)—Supremely triumphant is Mount 
Arbuda, the jewel among the mountain-ranges 
frequented by the gods; where Vasishtha, 
freed from the consequences of the sixteen 
productions/ 7 performed penance. 

(V. 50.)—On this mountain, which to people 
bewildered by the approach of affliction and to 
those curbing tho passions offers the enjoyment 
of good things and salvation, the habitation 
of Lakshmi, purified by the contact with 
(Gjanga), the holy daughter of Jahnu,—here 
the mighty god (Siva), the husband of Bbav&ni, 
became in former days the Lord of the Im¬ 
moveable (mountain), though moveable (Aim- 
self) through his going everywhere, which may 
be perceived from his pervading the universe. 

(V. 51.)—Where there stands this monas¬ 
tery fit for ascetics, which had no beginning,' 
some marvellous accumulation, as it were, of 
the essence of all beauty. 

(V. 52.)—This ( monastery ), where in oiie 
place ascetics, m another mortals of good 
conduct, (and) elsewhere gods, in three mo¬ 
ments have obtained the beatitude as it were 
of the Supreme Spirit, (and) whose primeval 
origin, together with Arbuda, the reciters of 
Pur A nos are singing of,—this ( monastery )’ 
verily combines here the fortune of the three 
worlds, in the guise of (those) three mo¬ 
ments (?)/* 

(V. 53.)—Induced .by the wealth of his 
possessions, the king, the illustrious Samara, 
the foremost among the rulers of the earth, 
to secure his own felicity caused this monas¬ 
tery to be repaired ; 70 moreover, truly pious, 
the prince, full of compassion, in his kindness 
also established here a residence* where choice 
food is provided, for four sages. 

(V. 54.)—The protector of the earth, 

Samara, having Observed that life is unsteady 
like the wind, caused a golden flag-staff to be 
erected here for the Lord of the Mountain. 


(V. 55.)—In. this monastery there was 
formerly a chief of the place, by name 
Bhavagni, who by the vows of Pasupati (Siva) 
had with ease eradicated the seed of the 
world. 

(V. 56.) While he was engaged in penance, 
even the lions, elephants, and the other beasts 
kept their bodies pare through' the absence of 
mutnal enmity, (and), their hearts being filled 
with love, they felt compassion for the people, 
having perceived the truth which causes final 
liberation; , 

(V . 57 .) —Now a pupil of his, Bhavafeihkara, 
a perpetual religious student, is performing 
here arduous penance, to obtain absorption into 
Siva. 

(V. 58.)— Those trees which grow on Mount 
p Arbuda, at all times bearing a wealth of fruit 
and flowers, make known, one may say, 
amongst other sages the attachment of that 
(sage), who is getting rid of the bonds of the 
outer world, to severe austerities. 

(V, 59.)—By the advice of Bhavasamkara 
has king Samarasimha ordered the monastery, 
together with the golden flag-staff, to be built 
on Arbuda. 

(V. 69.)—The Brahman VAdasarman, son of 
Priyapatu, who Owns the NAgaras for his 
kinsmen (and)- resides at CMteatCLpa,—who 
oomposed the eulogies at the multitude Of 
temples, famous in the three worlds, of the 
holy bhakrasvfanin (Vishnu), the lord of me- 
ditation, at Sikalinga,— be also composed this 
(eulogy), beautiful because of the excellencies 
clearly displayed (m it, and) captivating the 
minds of all learned people. 

(V. 61.)—As long as the holy Lbrd of the 
Mountain keeps up his attachment to Mount 
Arbuda, so long may this excellent eulogy 
afford a BveiihboA to the poets reciting it! 

(V, 62.)—This splendid eulogy was. writ- 
ten by SubtachanAra; ^ngraved it was by the 
intelligent arifean 

The eulogy was composed' in tie year 1848, 
on the feet day of , the light half of Mfcrga- 

streha, '"/■ ■ V 
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A SELECTION OF KANARESE BALLADS. 


By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., K.B.AS., C.I.E. 
{Continued from Vol. XV. p. 853.) 


No. 3 .—The Bsdas os' Halagali. 

This ballad, the scene of which is laid at the 
village of Hfilagali, belonging to the Mndhft) 
State, in the Sonthem MarAthA Country, 
relates to the general disarming measures 
that were enforced in the British Districts, and 
Native States nnder Political Superintendence, 
in consequence of the Mutiny of 1857. 

After the passing of the Disarming Act, No. 
XXVIII. of 1857, “An Act relating to the 
importation, manufacture, and sale of Arms 
and Ammunition, and for regulating the right 
to keep or nse the same,” the East India 
Company, —the Kumppni-sfirMr of the opening 
verse of the song,—issued orders for the con¬ 
fiscation of all weapons of every description, 
possessed by the ; populace at large. This, of 
course, was a great blow to the people, who 
were not even yet fully accustomed to the 
security of the British rule.. Still, nearly 
everywhere the orders were carried out, and 
the desired end was attained, peaceably enough. 
The Mn dh fll State itself had taken no part in 
the mutiny; and remained loyal on the pre¬ 
sent occasion also. Bat, incited by the four 
men, PfijM-Haqa m a, B&la, Jadaga, and R&ma, 
who are mentioned in the. song, the Bd£as of 
galaga ffi a village in that State, refused 
to surrender their arms, and named a small 
local rebellion, 1 The B&das, it may be men¬ 
tioned, are professional hunters; they live by 
the chase, and, more than any other class, 
would resent the measures that were being 
enforced; Any are of a low caste, and mostly 
of a turbulent dispwriteioa. and the majority 


as dw*% and highway robbery, and in any 
mischief that may be afoot. TheB^asofthe 
village in question first refused to surrender 
their arsos fa % wad manner, through the 
anfbpr^ea of the Mudh^ State, aftd resisted 
idth yMenee the subordinates who were sent 



to enforce the orders. The facts were then 
reported to the Political Agent for the State, 
who, if the song is to be relied on, first tried 
conciliatory measures, by despatching a man 
of considerable local influence, the Gaud a 
or PdtU Krishnanayaka of a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage, Kundargi, to speak to the insurgents and 
bring them to their senses. 

This attempt failed. An endeavour wad then 
made to compel obedience by means of the 
Mounted Police. This step also was unsuccess¬ 
ful ; and the Mounted Police were fired on and 
compelled to retreat. No resource then remained, 
except to despatch a ^detachment of the 
regular forces. Accordingly, a party of the 
Southern MarAthA Morse, and a Company of 
the 28th Regiment, Bombay N. I, were sent 
to Halagali; the fofrmer being accompanied by 
the Adjutant, Lieut. William Alexander Kerr, 
(24th Bombay N. I.>—the “fire-brand” Kir- 
sdhib of the song. And with this force there 
went, in a Political capacity, Mr. William 
Henry Havelock, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
the Eebaldksihfb of the song,-—who then 
held thq post of First Assistant to the Collector 
and District Magistrate of Belgaum; and who 
made one more effort to induce the BAgas to 
submit quietly, without necessitating the adop¬ 
tion of extreme measures. His endeavours, 
however, were frustrated by the ringleaders of 
the disturbance; and he was fired at, and 
apparently was wounded. 1 A regular assault 
was then made; and, with a small loss on the, 
part of the Bddas, and a tew wounded on the 
British side, the village was taken, and was 
burned as ^ punishment and an example. 


translation. 


Oborut.—&Qe now! Hard times have come 
on those who cany arms 1 (Etm) the heroes of 
Halagali, high-spirited men (though tfyey ore\ 
failed to attain their ends, !* 


<* th». Bove&en IHtMoii, he n. 

twawnr*) for mjfcgufcn* «*„*»<* th. 

»8d hwdly b. 
“"** to Mm by the 


"W 


arttMtditiMdiMw.’' 
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First Verse. — Prom Europe the Company’s v 
Government sent out an order :—“ Call to* a 
gather all the people, and- by force take away r 
(their) weaponsthe straight swards, daggers, f 
hand-knives, crooked swords, short broad- t 
swords, carved swords, (and) disci, the lances, s 
short spears, (and) naked-swords; (and) look i 
to those who carry arrows and bowB; the tong s 
flexible broad-swords, pistols, Jcarulis* carved 
broad-swords, (and) pole-axes; the cannons, 
and) guns; (and) leave not any remnant of the i 
gunpowder (and) ballets for firing, (and) the 
knives- Those who conceal (their arms), —put 
(them) in fetters for three full years; (and) 
out to pieces those who are obstinate enough 
to refuse (outright) to give (them) up. (With 
a change of metre),'— (Supposing that), directly 
the demand is made, they themselves bring 
and give (them) up, saying ‘ take (them), take 
(them),’ —say ‘ for each one we give (in ex¬ 
change) a hereditary property;’* (end then) of 
their own free will they (will) bring and give 

(them) up- ^ 

Then they made a proclamation by beat of 

drum, to the effect that these orders had come. 

' The brave soldiers, understanding (ft), are 

weeping, with eyes full of tears. (Raising the 

voice),’—Pull of anxiety, in sorrow they fell, 
O my brother! to the ground* 

Second Faroe.—Directly they heard the 
order, some of them brought (their weapons), 
and gave (them) up then and there; (M 
they concealed in hidden places (**•*) d*®* 
weapons of great value; saying—“incurring | 
debt, (and) selling (ow) grain and calves, we 
bought (them) at some festival; see now l 
how shall we give (them) up f ” they buried 

(them) in the ground. ., 

The brave soldiery, (and) the^ Chief Con¬ 
stable,* then came, (and), .entering iahvttw 
houses, searched in (oK) the cracks anderevwes, 
so that not one remained. 

« The last hope is gone; what mcw.ean J w« 
do said they; (and) they 
tion, one against the Other, so sa to graWp 


was made, and ail (their weapons) were carried 
away; in the whole country-side, not one 
remained I The pistols which (their) grand¬ 
fathers and great-grandfathers had carried,— 
they seized and took away; (and their) swords 
and bucklers. (Their) coats of mail, decorated 
with silver and velvet; and (their) jewelled 
sword-hilts,—all were lost I 
(Raising the voice),—By reason of the loss of 
(their) weapons, (their) bellies were full of pain; 
they waited to die! 

Third Verse.—“ Has it not happened to ns, 
just as if a snake bad bitten (us) with (its) 

‘ teeth ?; our honour is lost* just as if we were 
walking about, dad in widows’ weeds; is it 
not as if we have all become effeminate, and 
given up (to others) the wives {who deep) by 
(<wr) sides F; is it not as if (tee) bad decorated 
a dead corpse?” Were not the rich men in 
great anxiety P, saying— * our lives are lost; 
there is no one to save (vs), if (fkieves) break 
into (our) bouses in the day-time and take 
'(pur) money,” The brave chieftains, the 
princes* (and) the ministers, conM not maintain 
(their) determination (cf not giving up their 
weapons); did not the nobles, wbo kad the 
armies, (and) the wealthy men of position, 
cro^oh down in fear ? 

(Wifha change of metre),—The gods bronght 
trouble («po 4 iOesi); felling into anxiety, they 
were destroyed; not the smallestpartacle* of 
i (their) authority remained; an evil time and 
, snick misery, bad come. Becoming women, 

■ (and) wearing &e garments of females, with 
i parched-up Jips they raised loud shouts* The 
t ^^eplay of the women was at an end; 
t gre^fcoubfehadcoimto f 

(ga$spg the voioeV^Tb^f wajds&y 

- whxm **** 

the»vrsaamUtttovflttfl* & B" 1 **" 1 * 

r giveup ^wea- 

oonaft**i * 1 w a 

^ are tort, M »» cgtes* tita* 
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no use, (and that \oe) shall die and yanish 
away” And,to (thepeople o/) thesurrounding 
Tillages, and to the noblemen, they said— 
“raise up a mutiny % we all are gathered 
together to assist.” 

With great secrecy all the BSdas, binding 
themselves together, passed (their) word; they 
beat the Karkfln 10 on the head; the Sepoy fell 
to the ground. 

(With a change of metre),—In sorrow they 
went away, and, with lamentations, told it to 
the gentleman, 11 When the gentleman heard 
it, he became angry, and turned and went 
straight back to Kal&dgi; (and) haring sent 
for Krishnanayaka, the Pdftt, of Kundargi, 
he despatched (Mm) to make the matter up. 

(Raising the voice ),—(Said Kfishnandydka) 
—“be not so obstinate;“for the gentleman’s 
sake, give up your arms.” 

Fifth Verse,-—(But said the B$das)— (t W6 
have hot become women, wearing bangles on 
(ear) wrists, that we should give up (our) , 
weapons; who we you that have come P; even 
at the cost of life, we will not give (them) up; 
go quietly how away*” 

Straightway he came, and told the gentle¬ 
man allthat they had said; and fiercely biting 
(hit) fore-arm in anger, then (the gentleman) 
gave an order. The horsemen 11 assembled, and 
kid siege to HalagalL The people inside (the 
viUage) fired (bullets) in quick succession, as 
Ribs early rain was pattering down* When 
the bullets stru ck ( them), straightway the peo¬ 
ple outside turned babk,, and wrote a report, 
and sent (ft) quickly, that the regular troops 
idwuHcome. ' 

(With a change of metre),—See now, the 
army got ready and cake; quickly it came to 
Hafa ga li . At madnight 1 * they came, and Vifl 
^ege to the villagew They fired cff;(&etr) 
Wkts in a wottderful way, Hfed tossing up 
^ 0?o drauo the BSdae from 

tfair&dter), (the ating) began to run away 
h*fe» in (jteprtpui ef) fear. fThe 

ia pwaiitaad looked (/or 
iW)) (tt«V) oorjwes fA Eke tibe ttmmiae 


siege.(to i&e 


village ), (the troops) cut down (the Bedas) 
with (their) swords; but of nothing were (the 
Bidas) afraid. 

Sixth Verne. —Pursuing (the Bidas) round 
and round, they cut (them) down, so that none 
were left ; hemming (them) in, they mercilessly 
fired bullets. Surrounding (them) by manoeu¬ 
vres, with the word of command “ Fire! ” 14 
they beat the band-instruments, (and used) their 
cannons, guns, hxrulin $ pistols, (and) daggers 
worn on the waist. Firing bullets, like (the 
falling of) thunderbolts, finely they cut (them) 
down with (their) swords; the band of 
Bidas shivered; what was the battle like? (i\ 
was) like the rising (of dense clouds) of red dust. 

An evil time had come (to the Bidas) ; they, 
were hemmed in and caught; there was none 
to save (them) ; with mocking grimaces, the 
soldiery went (inpursuit of them) over the hills. 

(Lowering the voice), 18 — (The army) came 
and stood at the village-gate; (and) Mr. Have¬ 
lock himself came, and, standing there, speaks 
words of wisdom,—“ (even) to-day I give (you) 
a promise of pardon; die not in vain.” 

(Raising the voice),—Feeling no trust in 
what was said, Hapamft came out in front. 

Seventh Verse. —Says Ja<Jaga,— “shoot him 
now, he is a traitor; betraying (otir) trust, 
he is beguiling (us) with (shard) confidence; 
by false pretences he takes away much terri¬ 
tory, (and will be) in the future an object of 
dread to ns;” and, so saying, he fired but a 
single bullet, and the gentleman fell dead. 

That firebrand Mr. Rorr himself gave the 
order to loot the village; joyfully (the soldiers)' 
fired; the bullets fell in showers, like the 
foiling of rain. 

Says Hanamft, as he fired a bullet*—“I will 
fell all the musketeers; let three hundred men 
come against me, and then behold (my) prowess.” 

(With a change of metre),—Bbima stood 
out in front, matching himself against five- 
hundred men. Bala made a great effort, and 
out down ten horses. Tremendous was the 
resoluteness displayed by Rlma; the blood 
flowed out in torrents; matching himself^ alone* 
BRainst a thousand others, he shouts out— 
**cui (them), opt (them) down.” 



(fiiz kuimae 
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(Raising the voice),—Thus (these) four men 
slew, and died; they became known to the 
people as heroes. 

Eighth Verse .—With no one to hear (and 
succour him), Hanamfc fell to the ground, 
struck by six bullets; (and), with cries, the 
people gathered round (him, as he lay), trem¬ 
bling for (their) lives. A brave (trooper) made 
a great effort to take away (his) arms; (huty 
rising up, he wounded the horse on the leg, as 
it came, (and) the horseman fell to the ground. 

Rami, 1 * with great courage, hit three men 
with bullets in the head; cutting down six 
horses, she pounced upon B&la’s .sword. 

(With a change of metre),—No one was 
left; the whole village was plundered. They 
entered (every) house and searched; (all) the 
grain and cattle was destroyed. The little 
infants died; they set fire (to the •glace), (and) 
the village was burnt. See now ! on that same 
day, (everything) was destroyed; I myself assure 
yoa of this. 

(Raising the voice),—All was destroyed and, 
lost; in no respect did they succeed. 


Ninth Verse, —Asses, horses, pearls, rabies, 
nothing did they allow' to escape; silver, 
gold, rings set with precious stones, gold 
rings, and guard-rings. They allowed not to 
escape the women’s necklaces, marriage-badges, 
earrings of different kinds, bracelets* wristlets, 
waistcloths, and turbans, bodices, dresses, 
cakes, dainties, weeding-hooks, ouddes, 
reaping-hooks, iron weedtng-tools, boiled food, 
butter, milk, salt, oil, turmeric, cummin-seeds, 
rice, sugar, jaggery; they took away the 
brass water-vessels, metal cooking-pots, mar¬ 
riage-threads, and grinding-stones* 

4 (Lowering the voiced—Everything was Wfl 
waste; how much shall I say, in describing 
it ? They took away everything that they 
could find; and, slinking off, they stood and 
set fire to the village. Burning Halagali they 
reduced (it) to ashes; (kar$kf) as m u ch as an 
oil-seed (remained as) a sign of Halsgalt. It 
was destroyed, so as to disappear from sight 
I have described it all,--Craising the voice),— 
by the favour of (the god) Kalaxa&sa ofKurfca- 
k6& for recitation and for listening; to. 


TEXT. 


Hottu 

fittina 


FaUd* 

bauditu matta n&3ari katti hiijuwa _ 

Tna-ndi bha^ura Hdagsdi nra{tali]la d&dakatt PpUHt 
lne nudu 

Vilfttiyinda Hnkrama kajavidara Kimpa^sarakiti 1 j<jDa jawaanA^JM r 
taAdi tara-bfika batArl. katti kafcM kai-cW 
baroM biobcbti-gatti n&da b& 9 a-biUin»var& \ pat4ta 
£astr& I tfipa tub&H bo4<*wu madda grind* hida-by4&rl cfrM 
mdru varabada M4i bfiW pte&l kodada -ditAyi■ 'ZtS 

tfcAll OhyAlaIt BSdidA kshanaka tiwn tandaI _ko4a*4ra hidi-l^enAab- 

tendu kodatAra 

eadu I dadgara sAridara mimdatl 6flia, fcpSyi-j<»ara item & &a\ * ^^£**& 

StandfllraxaU Bahaja dnkbkhadinda avapa M*^/«** V ft 

2ne nudi. ' , 

Kiln* fafeml Wv» to* ■»»* totto 

hat&ii muchchi ittare, wolagall Sakrsamada aefedteatt 

d&gat n6da n8«Ja ^ytoge ko4mwad» lpg«d*»M* JjKSJ 

Jiyita-aiMba bandAra AvAgat sandiya-g°iidi woiida 
maniylga H Teppit-upAyi inna «*»» 

chydda Mlatara warma sAdhisid-Whgall J^hy&la h&fa* 
j6au nlilillUl Ajja-mnfctera hidawa pistato* kasad=Msra is&y* 
belliya makamftU I rataaada hidikiwa fcMawu 

toyiai haohchi-kogga iuntara s&wudakaU. & IJ , — ———— - • - 

to., to. .-^ ^ 55555 —~ 

thiabdUd. 


kHk* 
fifc# dia^agtrtt 
fcafcka hUiOtam 
wfcbaMktooWw* 

yelSti Wft4-oi»g^' 
■ 4siiti 
HMa kaSftnk*' bn#* 


' lat^oonrtrtiofciMicI itokaHad. *b AaoidW 
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Zne nudi • 

Halla kittidA bAmyina pariyu namaga MiUOM »*di rnusEka MH &igida« 
, mana nliynwadiM H MaggaladAgina henati kott-auga at! U* UMI | 
‘ hmakt . jlita madida pari AditaallAII SAwakAm munma 3 iva htait-anta 
hagali * manihokka hanl vftdara kSlayar-yMA II P^nda pAJe- 
1 v4 waiirani panta hidiyalfflAl dandan=AW dhoti daulatar=afiji kolitar- 

ST.CS. ***■ < "" 11 idM “f 

Xima yell-ashta, keda-gila bandita ^-“‘. Hengas-aga sinya wottal 
iLri aite bobbAtA ll Ad-hAhg=4ti striyara krfdid-ata I bhantange bandito 
v.-iw.U.a D yara II Pakka kitta pakshi gati Agi ohmti adara manaka II 3 II 

4we nudi. 

Halaeali ambuva halji Mudhfila-rajyadAga ittu I PAjeri-HanamA Baia Jadaga 
RfaniT^dyfiia masalatta II Naina baUra koda-blrado nAwn nllkn. mandi jatta | 
hatftra h6d-inda bArada namma jlva satt=6gadu gotta II Suttrna halli matta 
dhoriealiee tilaaeia blng=anta I mMari jagalA kAd-iratSyu knmuki yAyattn .ll 
Wolaeind-olaga' wachana kottaro. Byfidar=ella kalita I karaMnana kapAIaka badadara 
fipAyi bitta II ChyAla || Dukhkhadinda avara aJiig=h5gi I sAhebaga hAlidara 

VAri || K6Ii sAhSba yeflda sittigi I tirigi hAda Ay&ga KalAdagi II Karsi K r ishna- 
niyika-gaTida Km. da.ra gi I karasyAna 8andh4nakk-Agi II TAra |l Ha*A mAda-bAradu 
rtmn*. batAra kodari sAhebamdsaka II 4 II 


5 ne wadi . 

HatAra kodalike he6gas=Agi baliy*ittila ‘ kaiyAga I yAva bandjri jlva hftdarn 
kodndilla samman^hdgari iga l| Anda mAta yella banda hAIidAna AyAga sAhebaga I 
fittili mungai kattane kada-konda hnknma kot{ar-Aga II Kndariya-mandi kAdi 
mattito Halagali-athalada mSga | wolagina mandi wottarale hodadara mnngAri .maji 

|| Horagina mandi gunda hattikera tirigera AyAga I kagada barada 

kahxyata bSgana danda baral-enta Mnga II OhyAIa || Banda banta nAda tayAr*Agi | 
m Adi banta. Halagaligi ll Ara tasa rltryAga hflgi | Arigi hAkidAra mnttigi II 
Gm?d& hodadara yiparita sAry-Agi I aSji yr6dAk=hattita mnnd-Agi II Benna hatti 

nb^dAta iyacoAgi | biddSwa _ .^agAin sAry-Agi || YSra II Mnttigi haki ayaru 

hthi i kadadaraa$$atiUa yAt-etaka ||’ 5 ll 

.... 6n« nudi. 

iw hatti, tiri-tiriyi kadadaro ydnu nhyadtAnga | nadavi hAM-konda hodadara 
gujda daraja Olad-hAiiga || RawAta phairA sutta-gafti tambn nudiAAra AyAga I 
friMiri kaxnli pstala bAka nadayinAga ll Sigalina hanta gnnda hodawnta 
lat^edara w(^at4Aga I nadagita ByAdaki ken-dhnla hArid-anga kadadAtaym 
hyAaga A Ked»«AIa bax^diba nadayi tikkaro bidapayar*=yAr=iga I chatekAram bhA|i 
■aiAInta nadadaca gndadAga 11 tjayall Agfteige bandn nintita | Hebalak-sAhdba 

bondn tAwm nitttatl He|atAra bnddhiya n|ftta| kodateya kawala Shottal hAga* 

Mk|nd rtxlA ntwa. aattnli H&raD Y«p.ba mAtige nambigo sAlada HanamA banda 

v ' ' , fm-nudi. 

.-fedaga h At tian a mcanA lga ghAtakaro yivarA i isawaaa-ghAtA mAdi nem- 

; ^mAdatitra^ pbdtaxA ll HAga mAdi bala-dAAa tagStara mtrnda namaga gArA I 
■n^a hoMoo itandA Ada sAhAba t^A ll KAt-sAhAba bonli-ohAra Agi tAna 

1(^ mAd'imiii ’wftral hnxa^li hodadara map Ada hAhga gn^da ratadayni barapArA II 
- H > pB B A , i/ b%4aaa '8^g|4 hwMakgra fcedawnn«a8fa|n bAri | -man-anra mandi yanna 
mAgO' ;b^', liga ■ Ohyfla ft Bhfaagtn idarige nmtA I ai-ndra mandigo 

Bthgta adt^ia.;:'kagacattA I kndarija kadadgmo hattA || BAmana kadata 
' . i Tfobfe* maJatA | kdgutAno ka^kadir- 

"■ '•***^manC' 'h9t^ : ''kadadb' n^axo bhaftar-anasera janakail .7 II 
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8ns Midi. 

Yura kelalUla am gunda taM Hanama bidda nelakal chlry-idnta jana rottar 
eattito anii-konda jiyakall" &ra wobba babala jftra mMidana hatSia tyladatal 
veri bam kudari kala kadadano swira bidda nelakall Bann go#lx j«» 
Ldadalo mQra mandi sirakal &ra kndariya kadada ai^to Balana gfcmjakaH 
Cbyalall Tar-yam illad-ddltn. dr-eUa lfiti dgi hdtm It Mandi rum hokka huja- 
kitnl dana-kara laya iditull Sanaa kftsagaln hSdawn satin I benfa baohobbjMa 
wdra suttitu|| Nashta &ti nfidari iwattnl nil h^Jatgna i.matnn I«»« 
alav=iigi hodito muttalilla yat-etaka U 8 U 


9ne mdi. 

525 » tSJX** i*- * m* 

kodali k6ti kufla-kabbinft masara benni hM N Uppa yeM* Tlava U 

sakkari- belli I gangala charagi mangala-sdtrl tahonda hfidara bum-kaUn ' , ft 
Hil-igi hidito ishtn I warnisi hilalu yesb{n II Telia tegon^aro *■ 

a . Voiir kottu ll BMi mfldera Halagali snfcftt l Halagftii guirta J l* 

XI SI uL^t. **•» *»« *““*“*‘“ 

dayadinda hSlnda-kMadaka 11 9 U 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA.. 


dasht-i-lut. 

In connection with Aydb Ehto’s escape tte 
Dasht-i-Ltit has frequently been“tmti 0 ncdm 

news reports- Indian papers translated DsdiM* 

as the Desert of Lot. Sir Ohrer St. 

geography ofPersk 1 referringto^adtor«^ 
ing the desert north-east of KennSa ... „ v ._ 

ZlAtorLofsays, 1 cannot 

derivation, as I more than ono ? t ^^ t i^,»> 

l&t used in Beluchistta aa equivalent to *«««»*■ 

riykcre remark that Zhai&offdid^fl^ 

Twifc*Lot’s Desert’j all the way &"««*** 
Ssof “ledesert deLoaf-”* IhePrenohte 
Lott not Lout ThowordW^awnaked, 
bare; hence dasU-i-M the 
plain with netting m it «•> *^**V 
£ a very odmmoneipression mPW * *”■* 
ten'S'P ; the word for Lot is . . ^ 

used together wi&I^i » ““ *f ^LTL~J. 

_"rrT*- whatever m ttrt W0I *~ 

man ^bo has ******* «* 

says, “*»*<* 1 _ 


oai"—all these are TM and Mf mem ha <*«■• 
when the king has lost alt his peoes and pawns 
ha is lit and the game » oMuidered drawn ;-«M* 

a^ the king is Idt, he is not 

wood^tat stands to UMxi, another word for 

naked,erectly ae Ut to lott*. 
u derived originally a sodomite, now gene- 

zaiHy ft IwdBtoon* ft logoft* 

A. HoTJTtw-BcHtKDrja. 

aW^raft- 

As to General Schindlw’s remarks on the <»- 

gmof -loot” n the word is Indian ^gm^as 

OrAoael Tula’s remarks in ha Glaaarg of -d«y»- 
IiuKooIVm*,*- ^ would seem to prove, it a, I 

^^mweKkdy to have come from the common- 


t The Indian word has Sanskrit 

SrbsftitttM 

a. O. Tsscwn. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQTJABY. 


[Decembeb, 1887. 


A NOTE ON DONI, A NAME FOB A DUG-OUT 
CANOE. 

Tdni or Ddni, on the Malabar Coast, means a 
small dug-out canoe. In the Som&li language 
the word d<5ni also means a dug-out canoe; but 
is more commonly used as the generic name for 
any kind of native_craft, generally the larger 
kind, as in the following lines from a Som&li 
song, composed on a special occasion in 1885 
“Niriki ddni-rar&stai, 

Iyo damira-karfetai,” 


therein that when he was in Balkh the poet Tat- 
v&t was kdlib to Sult&n ’Aziz, who had con¬ 
structed a dwelling-place for him near feo his own 
palace. 

The Habib-us-Siyar , VoL II. juz. iv. p. 228, 
quotes a ruba'i composed by Vatv&t, then an old 
man, on the accession of Sult&n Tukush TOiAfi , 
in A.H. 568. 

Taqi-ud-Din K&shi, in his KhuldsaUul-AsVar, 
Daulet Sh&h and the Majma’-ul-Fusehd, all three 
give A.H. 578 as the date of his death at the age 
of 97. 


“ One (who is) a loader of buggalows (i.e. rich) 

And (another who is) a hirer of asses (is. poor).” 

It appears by no means unlikely that the 
Som&li word d6nt is of Indian origin. 

J. S. Kino. 

Captain King is probably right in his surmise as 
to the Indian origin of doni. In the forms tdne, 
toni, donny, tonny, tonee, tony, dhoney, 
doney, dhony the word has been well known to 
Europeans of all sorts for the last three centuries, 
and may welt have been transplanted to the 
Somali Cost by sailors. It apparently springs 
from the Tamil a vessel made from a single 
tree. Tonduga, Tamil, is to scoop out. See 
Yule’s Anglo-Indim Glossary, s.v., Doney. 

R. 0. Temple. 


BASHED VATYAT. 

Bashtd-ud-Din Mohammed bin ’Abd^ul-JTalil- 
ul-Umari-ul-Balkhi, nicknamed Vatv&t, calls 
hi the 5adAhiH«s-Si^r Mufeammed km 
, Abd-ul^aliLul- 5 Dmaii ar-Bashfd. &e 


In a short notice of him in the Tdrtich-i-Ghusi~ 
dsh, Eamdnllah Mustanfi thins sets forth his 
BMae and nasab: " Raahl&’ud-Din Muhammad 
Wn Majd bin ’Abdullah-ul-Umari,” and adds 
&ah he was a contemporary of Suftfa Saajiir. 

^ To l L p. m, subS^ 

***&& ^D^naaH; both demoting that the bearer 
of the Khalifeh R^.UW 
vn^Hr-i-Khatt&b. 


BOltln ’Aziz m 
»tt»«Mhaad to Iris eon and successor, 
5e probably owed h» nickname 
"gto Pwaany” both to hkakri 

and uniwtofcTif 1 ' v ' 


***0*' rf toe BMtotow 


According to Daulet Shah, Vatv&t is buried 
in-the Jurj&niyeh of Khw&rezm, and the Majma’- 
ul Fmehd tells us that the poet died suddenly 
in Khab&shan. 

Shams Qads, in his treatise on Prosody, called 

atatee that his work, 
which ia dedicated to Aba Bekr bin Sa’d bin 
fjangi, was compiled at the suggestion of Rashid- 
i-K&fcib. Prom the Destwr-ul-Kdtib of Muhammad 
bin Hindfl - Sh&h, styled- Shams-ul-Munshi-un- 
Nakhjiv&ni, we learn that Rashid Vatv&t was 
looked upon as a master of epistolary style. 

Besides the above, the Mdz-ush * Shu’am, Atesh - 
Kedeh and Haft Iqlim contain notices of this poet. 

A work by him called ^ I bJ tj* ig mentioned 
in the Marzebdn Ndmih arid the Tdrtkh Guzideh 
and by H&ji Khalifeh. 

Added to the Hurdakhib~ul~Imghdi-i~Ardbi, 
lithographed in Tehr&n in 1221, will be found a 
tfvntdkhib Hctddiq-us Sfyr. A metrical Axabic- 
Persian vocabulary called J* I (begins 
g IaaJ I ^ *w> aU i+J I) ^ ascribed to Rashid Vat- 
■r&t Hdji Khalifeh mentions the following other two 
works attributed to this author (VoL I. p. 145) 
-) U41l^ t UU^I u i J WDi J fc|. (maa 

Ijj&j which begins •>> AU I. 
**** was written for SultftA RMh Tffr.ha.wi. 
med bin Jail ArslAn Saljdqt (VoL IV. p. 422). 
Another work of his is the v U»* a mofa-fa il 
and jttose version of the sentences of the Amfr- 
ul-MOminia ’Alt bin ’AM T&Tih . His /**• y 

a metrical translation of the 100 sentences 
of the Amir-ul-Mjftminin ’AM, collected by ’Amir 
bin Bahr-ul-J4hiz, dedicated to Sult&n Tff.hw.ed 
Khw&rezm ShAh, has been published by Fleischer. 
Leipzig, 1837. 

Besides these works, RasMdVatv&tleft verses 
ennnmrated at about seven thousand disfichs. 

, ■ S. J. A. G. 




INDEX 


Abbas Quli Kh&n Bay&t, Governor of NishA- 

pto.266 

abdapa, an astronomical term; explained 

113f, 115f 

* Abdu’llah—an ambassador to Goa from Akbar 135 

’Abdullah TatAr, coins of.277 

AbhajaclmndrasiddhAntasdri, author of the 

Prakriydsamgraha ..... 25 

AbhijMna^akuntala of EMdAsa, notice of a 

new edition of the. 344 

Abika, a wife of Ohingbiz KhAh.... 97 

Abd, Mount, mentioned under the ancient 
name of Arbuda, 354, 355the inscrip¬ 
tion of Samarasiihha (Guhila) of (Yik- 

rama)-Samvat 1342; edited....3458 

dohdryapravfittir jnapayati, a grammatical 

device .....;.*.. 244f 

Adina BAgKhAn, 268; defeats SarfardzKMh, 

269; takes Sarhand, 269; defeats Ttmftr 
ShAh, 269,270; takes LAhor, 269,hia;death..270€ 

Adzeitta, a port in Kalinga, q*v . 6, 6,49 

Agigr&ma family .*... 63 

Alpnad KhAh of Jhang reduced by Ranjtt 
Singh ll.MI ««»•*. • ••a 1 .-. MlU.I.I IlHWM.tM • *. 310 

Ahmad ShAh creates a treasury, 263; ingra- 
tiates himself with the Dorr&nte, 263; de¬ 
feats Kafr KhAh, 264; defeats ShAbnawAz 
KhAh of LAhor, 264, 265; defeated >y 
A^mad ShAh, son of Muhammad ShAh of 
Dehli, 265; defeats Kdsari Singh of Jafpttv, 
265; besieges Mashhad, 266; pl^t against 
bis life, 266; takes Hax&t, 265; besieges 
NishApdr, 266, 267; takes Hi*ApfeV*6?; as 
Suzerain of ShAh Rukh, 268; takes Lahore 
(2nd invasion)* 268 $ mama a daughter 
of Muhammad ShAh of Debit, VMM 

invasion of India, 2704^' the MarAfhA 
ftg Mwdibhn^ 271% massacireef 
Dehli, 271: at PAnipAt^a® * rim#*** 
found NAdirAbAd, 299, 800; founds Atewd* 
shAht, 800$ the cloak of 1 


his death, 301, 802; Native View of hfe, 
character, 302; hfeinroa&amo^ 

Ahmadnagar District, fe^ 

the; notiaed **» ^38 

AValanbacharito,a tfrudct ot Bttyi6caj*lL 
(W^’Cb&lxJy*) ^■ta*'l0**+***^*P** m #*^**f ^ 

tidal device ... w 380 


Akbar—his dealings with the Portuguese... 135$ 


Akhnftr subdued by Ranjit Singh.336 

Alaka, a city in the Dakhaa ........5,49 


Alakai Bigi, a daughter of Chinghiz KhAa 97,198 
Alamana or Salamana, an ancient country ... 170 
‘AlarnglrH., killed by GhAzTuddinKhAn ... 270 
Alatage, ancient name of the modem Akto, 
q. r., the chief town of & Seven-hundred D»* 
trict in the Krtpdi d&a ... •** 20 

AlbAl Singh of Shekhupura attacks Ranjtt 


AlhanadSvi, daughter of Vijayashtha, and 


wife of Gayakarna, q. v ...346 

MifLaila, variant of a story in the....*.29S 

All G&uhar, see ShAh ’Alam. 

AlimardAn of ...*.. 267 

Allafca, a Guhila prince.............„.346,352 


Almaiigh; Ohagafefs capital *** 122 

Altaian, a daughter of OhighfeBlIn 98 

Ali&h, a town intheKMApur State; its an¬ 
cient name was Alafege Mf ... •». »«•««♦ •». 20 

Afitdnfa southern arrangement of the fort¬ 
nights off the lunar months, I41fan in¬ 
stance of tins scheme being coupled with 
the Yikrmaa era in OentfellndiA 254 


Amfr Singh. o l Sbatimprat* attack* 

••a. »!»*♦♦*..•••*.***...•*•** 


33a 


Amfitear. rcbeflion ahagwrai A^aubi Sfcih... 901 

jutwAdg rn flamarrpnA ..... 278 

aN&kiiM*a ,»gra wm attoaldense ............ 2 t 5 f 

iafflai. Mostly iutlu Ddda^ 5 


AAg a, or Western Bengal. the BflA* opmioa 
of .«*• •M.rt.W 227 

notice of the *•)•*** •»*••#*.*.»*»*.*•»*** IflS 
^ by, 3UC: talk* 

sUBg «•* t*4 *%* **• w.**** '**.**• t ^ ^a* ».* *** *** -at 18? 

iatir&hiB%a BMpecit ttapatna o£N 8 g*r- ' 
jona, J-*. , .a* **>* »***..-*a*M *.* 160 

tktfctrak, a gam. ■ 

latrifaal A9Bafc^4w»*. ttlf 


i ;iMWH'ftaiiai^f!>a>» gta mmalww l 2461 

' agomA*, aptrlAa^ aaelAad ot Palafr 
jdi ioc fettwdapiBgaie ofnaama «C o&w 
ffWBBOKiaW ,.a^a »**%...«» •%**.. •»««.«—« *•****«*« loot 
AfoIMft, Ayartntafca, • mri l im oooaitij 

: imarM jwWtiii. THrTfl *-*-#*■ 16 ? 

^OaB, t gwairiB q«fed ij amt ia. 

’ OtMaUliUdoa ' •*•***..***»*« 102 

> Aqaa.Tisra.Btfa^,fewd^aWyM m A W» US 
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Arbuda, ancient name of MoUnt AbO.. • 346,354,355 
architecture, domestic and religions, in the 

time of Buddha ....51 

architecture of the Himalayas and that of 

Europe, connection between ..•••. 11 

Arisimha, a Gubila prince.. ..*346, 353 

arithmetic, ancient Hindu ... 153 

Arj unadeva (Ohaulukya); calculation of the 
date of his YerAwal inscription of Yalabhl- 


Samvat 945 .*.«•*. 147ft 

Armenian language in Hungary, the .» 282 


arts, the higher, in the Dakhan in the time of 
Buddha, 54 ;—decorative, 54;—mechanical. 54 
As&m, its geography in-AorangzAVs time, 

223, 224; its products, 224; its people, 224, 225 

Asia, origin of the name .... 199 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, inscriptions in 

the. 202ff, 204ff, 207f? 

Asm, a village in the Eatehpur-Haswa Dis¬ 
trict; the inscription of Mahip^la of (Yik- 

rama)-Samvat 974; edited ....•. 

AAoka, If. Seuart on Sanskrit in the days of.. 315 

aspect of teacher and pnpil in the East.. 293 

A a kingdom and city in the Dakhan...4, 49 

Astika, modem version of the legend of..291fE 

astronomers in India, the three schools of ... 113n 
astronomical terms, Hindu, explanation of ...113ft 

aiuddka, used for the dark fortnight.46 and n 

cUukla, used for the dark fortnight .. 174 

Atak taken by Ranjit Singh ... 340 

’At& KhAh QandahArf at PAnipat, death of... 298 

’AtA Muhammad KhAh at PAnipat. 273 

Atharva-Vdda, the Vd&uddva and Gdptclian- 

dana IJpanishads of the ... 84fE 

Avanti (Ujjain), an early mention of. 3, 4 

avcurtkd, a territorial term... ...201, 206 

avibhaMM nirdMah, a grammatical device... 249 
ayandtkias, an astronomical term, explained.. 114 


ba di, or va <24, and ht di, are abbreviations, 

not words 147 n; see va di ...147,176 

BAgni, a village near KolApur; its ancient 

name was Yamgt.... 20 

BahAwalpur, Ranjit Singh and the HawAb of. 335 

BafcsbAli MB., a notice of the. 163 

Ballads, Kanarese; the BAdas of Halagali; 

edited .......356ft 

BAndA District, an inscription from the ...... 207 

Bappa, Bappaka, a Gubila prince ...346, 351, 352 
Bardoll, a village in GujarAt*; perhaps its 
ancient name was Bhadrapall.... 100 


bargains of animals in folktales.31ft 

barter in the time of Buddha..... . 60 

BAdas of Hal aga li ; a Kanarese Ballad; 
edited ...... ... ...... •,.»..«*»< ....856ft 

BAdas of Mataftr, a criminal tribe . 159 


Bengal Presidency, an inscription from the ... 63ff 
Bengal Asiatic Society; the grant of Dhan- 
gadAra, of (Yikrama)-Saiiivat 1055, edited; 
202ff.;—the grant of DAvavarmadAva, of 
(Yikrama)-Samvat 1107, edited; 204ff.;— 
the grant of MadanavarmadAva, of 

(Yikrama)-Sarhvat 1190; edited. 207ff 

Bengali Printed Books, notice of a Catalogue 

of.227f, 312f 

Bengalis; their unpopularity in Bihar. 226f 

Bhadrapali, perhaps the ancient name of 

Barddli, q.v . 100 

BhailasvAmin, an ancient name of BhAlsA, 

q.v . 202, 209 

BhAmaha, a proper name, in the form of 

Bhammaha, q.v ... 19 

Bhammaha (BhAmaha), a BAshtrakdta king.. 19 
Bh&nddp grant of ChhittarAja (SilAhAra) of 
Saka-Samvat 948; a calculation of the 
date ......... ...m.im> 1 .^••• 45 

Bhangis, the, their rebellion against Ranjit 

Singh ......... 310 

BhAradvAjiyas, a school of grammarians. 105 

Bhartribhata, a Gubila prince......346, 352 

Bharukachchha (Broach), a city in the* Dak¬ 
han .;.. ... 5 

BhAlsA, a village in Scindia’s Dominions, 
mentioned under the name of BhailasvA- , 

min ...*....202, 209 

BhendawadAih, a village • near KolApur; its 

ancient name was BheadevAda . 20 

Bheudev&da, ancient name of the modem 

-BhendawadAih, q.v ... 20 

Bhillama HI. (YAdavas of SeunadAla); his 
Kalas-Bu&rdkh grant of £aka-Sarhvat 948; 

noticed.,... 43 ft 

BhilsA, see BhAlsA.. 202 


Bhimbar taken by Ranjit Singh .......... . 318 

bhdgya-tithi, ‘the portion still to run of a 

tithi* .....,. llg 

BhAja, a Guhila prince .....346, 352 


BhdjadAva of DhAra; notes on his'family ... 253 
Bhopal grant of the Mahdkuwd/ra UcLayavar- 
man, of Yikrama-Samvat 1256; edited.252ft 


bhukta-tithi, *the elapsed portion of a 

tithi 9 ........ 118 

BhuvanadAvi,wifeof YijayapAladAva, q.v. 201 , 206 

Bidarl Ware . 75 

BihAr, the xmpopularity. of the Bengalis in, 

226fthe opinion of Ahga or Western 
Bengal . 227 


BihArf language, connection with Gipsy, 38,39,40 
BihAri and Sanskrit, verses in a mixture 

* . 200 , 256 

B i l harnr , author of the PanchdHJcd ...282 

Birdibaq, feoins of. . . 277 

BishbaJigh held by Chagatai ... . 122 
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Biter Bit, a Western Indian folktale, 28$; in 

folktales generally 1 . 222 

boar-emblem on the seal of a grant .. 16 

boats, bridges of —.«.... 17 

body, tbe twelve parts of the. 88 n 

Bombay Presidency, inscriptions from tbe, 15, 

43,45,98, 345 

brahmardk$ha8a, folktale of a .,.293$ 

braziers in Spain, portable . 61 

bridges of boats .. 17 

Brihatkathdmawjart, a notice of the. Ill 

Buddha as the founder of a monastic order, 

163 =Odin, 8 and footnote ; = Woden, = 

Buddw&s . 8 n 

Buddha; an aecount of the Dakhan in his 

time.......1$, 49ff 

Buddhism in Central Asia . 279 

Buddhist formula, a. 279 

Buddhist missions in Scandinavia... 8 

Buddw&s=Woden=Buddha. 8 n 

Budhagupta; calculation of the date of his 

l5ran inscription of the year 165......151$ 

building materials in the time of Buddha... 51 
Buriats, religion of the, 278; language of 

the.279 

Burma, economic prospects of Upper . 76 

Burmese legends relating to the Dakhan in 

the time of Buddha . 2 

Burteh, a chief wife of Chinghiz Kh&n ... 97 


calculations of Hindu dates, 20, 43, 45, 74, 

109,116,142, 14.7, 151,152, 197, 201 ...... 253 

Calmuck Tartars, form of worship of .. 13 

calumniated persons in folktales, 108; wife, 
a folktale incident, 28$; wives in folk¬ 
tales ...... 185 

calumny, verses popular in Mithild on -the 

subject of —.199$ 

Cambuscan, origin of the name. 125 

Camius Gan, see Cambuscan. 
capacity, measures of, in the time of Buddha 50 

Gaumavatou^a, an ancient place on the sea- 

coast of the Tamil country .. 

carvings from Semireehia.. ml 

cattle-lifting in ancient Maisttr .. 557 

Central Asia, Prshewalski’B journeys in ., 75 

Central India, inscriptions from ...145,151, 252$ 
Central Provinces; notes on the ancient 

geography. 288 

Ceylon, under the names of I^k&dvipa, 

Batnadvii a, SiibhaUdvipa, Ac. . 8 

Ceylonese authorities for an aecount of the 
Dakhan in the time of Buddha If 

.Chagataij son of Chinghiz Chin, 97; his 

flmnfm'nma 122 


Chakan, adopted son of Chinghiz Khkn ...... 68 

Chakratirtha, a sacred spot in Dv&rak& ...851, 8? 

Ohaldaic translations .... Ill 

Chalukyas, Early, legendary history of the... 17 

„ Eastern, notes on the . 133 

„ Western; see Pulik&m n.. 109f 

Chflukyas, Western; see Yikram&ditya Y ... 15$ 

Chamb& subdued by Ranjit Singh. 336 

Chandellas, 201$; —see D&vavarmaddva, 

204;—Dhahgadeva, 202Madanavarma- 

deva . 207 

Chandr&treya, an ancestor of the Chandellas, 

201, 202, 203, 209 
Chart Singh, grandfather of Ranjit Singh ... 307 
Chawur, see Ujaur. 

Chhittar&ja (&l&h&ras of the Xohkana); a 
calculation of the date of his Bh&adOp 

grant of Saha-Sarimt 918 . 45f 

Chicacole grants of the Mahdrdja Indravar- 

man; noticed..„.132$ 

China, its revenue resources, 75, 76; North¬ 
ern, its administration in the early Mongol 

days, 123; a History of . 277 

Chinese authorities for .an account of the 


Dakhan in the time of Buddha ... 2 

Chinese works on Muhammadanism... 278 

Chinghiz Kh&h’s burial, 92$; place of burial, 

92; disputed, 96; his wives, 97; his chief 
wives, 97; his children, 97; division of the 
Empire on his death, 122; his epileptic ten¬ 
dency, 124; his character, 124$; his mili¬ 
tary administration, 125$; his commis¬ 
sariat, 129; his devastations, 129,130; the 

e$eet of his career..130, 131 

Chintdmani, a grammatical commentary by 

Yakshavarman .. 25 

Chitrak&ta, the modem Ohitor, a reference 

to .855 

Chdda, a Guhilaprince .....346, 863 

Choda country, a reference to the ....846, 352 

Chffla country is not mentioned in the earjy 
accounts of the Dakha^ 

Christian sentiments in Hindu legends, $63n2 
Ohuliya, a city or country in the Dakhan ... 5 

dhurchee in Spain, their Oriental sea ting ««**** 57 
churning of the ocean, modem vemhU of the 

legend .........288$ 

Ois-Satioj States, Ranjit Singh and the, 311, 

•»».«.».»*.•••»•••• •*•»*•*«• 312, 337 

cities, towns, and villages of the D akha n...— 5 
clappers in Spanish Ohnrehes, t heir Indi a n * 
connection ... 4* »*• .**•*» »»*m* •«* 68 

soina of tie Chinese, 341; of the Ohogludni., 

877, 278, 280} of Cow*, 281} Ea4o m 
Central Am, 280, 281; of tbe Ptgbfce 
SultAn. of India in Bulgaria, 275,276; of 
_ 242; of the T4tfei ... 277 
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commerce, articles of, in the time of Buddha. 7 
companies of merchants in the time of 

Buddha,. M 

Congress of Orientalists, International, at 

Yienna.*...••»....•••••••.16 Iff 

Corea, trade of, 281; coins of... 281 

cow, perambulation of a, when making a 

grant...• 253 

cowdung in Greek worship, use of. 14 

cow-stall in India and Europe, position of the, 

10; in Spain ....... 59 

cradle-board system of nursing children. 14 

Crimea, antiquities of the...341, 342 

criminal tribes in Southern India . 159 

cores in folktales .... 329 

current and expired years, a note on, 43 f; 

—an instance of the use of current years in 

the Yikrama era........ 44 

curse on Maithila Br&hmans . 226 


Dahariy4-Karna and the Pandit’s Promise, 

the story of... 46ff 

Dakhan, an account of. the, in the time of 
Gautama-Buddha, 1 ff, 49 ff; —materials 
for the account, 1 f;—mountains, 2 £;— 
forests, 3;—deserts and wildernesses, 3 
rivers, 3;—notices of the sea that washes 
it, 3;—islands, 3;—general names, 3;— 
divisions, 3 ff;—cities, towns, and vil¬ 
lages, 5;—sea-routes, 5 ff;—ships, 7;— 
merchandise, 7 f ;—inland routes, 49;— 
measures of distance, 50trade and com¬ 
merce, 50;—measure of capacity, 50; -bar¬ 
ter, 50;—money, 50;—architecture, 51 f ;— 
dress and personal ornaments, 52;—do¬ 
mestic and social life, 52 f;—marriagg cus¬ 
toms, 53 {—employments of the people, 53 f; 
—arts, 54;—measures of time, 54;—educa¬ 
tion and literature, 54f {—superstitions, 55; 
-r-rdigion, 55;—internal organisation of 

thaJdngdoms.... 55ff 

Dakkhin&p&tha, a name of part of the Dak¬ 
han... **.*•*... ««»•». ... ...... .»«««+ <•««••»«. .»..«»•.*••« 4 

D&ksh&yana, author of the Samgraha, q. 106 

Dakshin&vataa, the people of a part of the 
Dakhasu »<*..» ***. ..... *.«.»• m.*. 4 

Dal Singh imprisoned by Ranjit Singh ...... 808 

ddn$, a ‘land-mark 5 . ...209n 

apparently a * land-mark •••...... ... 209n 

dancing in ^I^khan in the tinie of Buddha 54 

Daaiadi**&Rfclik^ 242 

Daateiwn^ aeity in the Daki&n. ... 5 

»tribe of Aetoa.„. 223 

DwfanajBnu(Vert> (WUJqr*); in' theJOwi- 
tUtb gnact aaaae » gtanaa Xa& 

19 

Dwht-i-Lfit barephea, not Dewct of Lot... .„ 361 


dates, see eras. 

„ Hindu, calculated, 20, 43, 45, 74,109, 

116,142,147,151,152, 197, 201,253 
„ recorded in decimal figures, 20, 43, 46, 

147, 153, 174; 197, 203, 205, 208, 253,355 
„ recorded in numerical symbols, 99, 132, 151 
„ recorded in words, 20,43,45,74,109,132, 

151,174,197, 203, 203, 253 


Day&p&la, author of the B&pasiddki .. 25 

days, lunar, "of the month, mentioned in recorded 
dates:— 

bright fortnight; first . 355 

second . 142 

twelfth. 151 

thirteenth. 145 

full-moon .208, 254 

dark fortnight; third ...145, 205 

seventh. 174 

fifteenth .. 46 

new-moon .74, 197 

unspecified; (P) second. 99 

new-moon. 109 

full-moon.24, 74, 203 

days, solar, of the month, mentioned in recorded 
dates:— 

bright fortnight; first . 355 

second. 153 

fifteenth ...203, 208, 254 

dark fortnight; seventh. 174 

thirteenth. 147 

unspecified; third. 145 

twenty-seventh . 145 

thirtieth. 132 


days of the week, names of the; as occurring in 
records 


Aditya . 197 

Ravi.46, 147, 201 , 253 

S 6 ma.153, 201, 202 

Suraguru. 151 

death, temporary, in folktales. 259 

Deccan, see Dakhan.Iff., 49 ff 

decimal figures, instances of the use of, 

20, 43, 46, 147, 153,174, 197, 203, 205, 208, 

253, 355 

Dehli, Ahmad Sh&h’s massacre at . 271 

Dekkan, see Dakhap. Iff., 49 ff 

demonolafery in Southern India . 159 

deserts of the Dakhan, 2;—a desert on the 

banks of the Narmadft .. 3 

Devanna panchdli, a territorial division of 
the Eastern G&hga country.... 132 


D&vavarmad&ra, king (Ohandella); his Ka- 
nyauiA grant of (Yikrama)-Sajjbvat 1107; 

edited........ 204ff 

a BAotfa-village. 201 , 202 , 207,209 

Dtaqotataka* & city i* the Dakhan ............ 5 
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Dhangadeva, king (Claandella); his Nanyaura 
grant of Yikrama-Saiiivttt 1055; edited ...202® 
Dh4r&, a town in Central India; notes on 

its history. 253 

Dharasena IY. (of Yalabhi); remarks on the 
date of his Karra grant of the year 330 ...142® 
Dhinild grant of Jlikadeva of Yikrama-Saih- 
—vat, 794calculation of the date, 197f 


it must be a spurious inscription. 198 

Diamond fields, region of the... 4 

diamond Fields of South Africa.75, 77 


to (see 6a di), an abbreviation of dina, din&, 
divaea , or divasti ; instances of its use with¬ 
out ba or va, or H, 145;—of its use with H, 

153, 203, 208, 254, 351;—of; its use with va, 

147,-175 

dina , a * solar day’. 113 

Disarming Act of 1857, a Kanarese Ballad 

on the subject of the ....356® 

disguises in folktales .324, 325 

distance, measures of, in the time of Buddha 50 

divasa, a * solar day*... 113 

Dfajodn-i-At’imeh, a notice of the . 198 

doggrel verses in mixed Sanskrit and Bihari, 


200,256 

domestic life in the time of Buddha ... «. 52 

Dorns, language of the Magahiya .. 281 

doni, probable Indian origin of .. 362 

Dravida, Dr&vida, a maritime country in the 

Dakhan. 4, 5 

Dr&vidian Literature, Early, the importance 

of .158® 

drawing and painting in the time of 

Buddha. 64 

dress in the time of Buddha... 52 

Dronilaka, a Br&hm&n’s name. 99 

Duddhigr&ma, ancient name of the modem 

Dudhgfirhv, q.v ...... 20 

Dudhg&mw, a village near Kol&pur; its an¬ 
cient name was Duddhigrama..... 20 

dung of birds, healing properties of the, in 

folktales.** ..325, 326 

Dfirvahar&, name of a place.201, 204 

Durvesh ’All EMn Haz&ra, Governor of 

Hir&t.«...... 266 

Dv&rak&, references to.....85* 86, 87 

dvikdrakd nird&sal, a grammatical device ... 249 


£k& s a term in the Mah&blilsliya for grom- 

. marians anterior to Katyayana ... 103 

elephant or ox-goad emblem on the Beal of a 


grant... .. . ... 16 

E11&, a Brahman’s name . 207 


Elliot, Sir Walter, obituary notice of the late. 160 
emblems engraved on an inscribed plate, 

instead of on a seal attached to it .207, 252 

English Dates, a method of working out, 

for Hindu tithis .121f 

Enrichez, Erancisco, his visit to Akbar . 135 

Epigraphiat to the Government of India, the 

post of . 165 

Eran inscription of Budhagupta of the year 

165; calculation of the date.116®, 151® 

eras, dates recorded in various:— 

„ G&agdya... 133£ 

„ Gupta-Yalabhi ... 142,147,151, 152 

„ Hijra. 147 

„ Saka.*0, 43, 46, 74,109 


„ Sitiiha ... 147 

„ uncertain..... 99 


„ Yalabhi.147,152 

„ Yikrama, northern or southern (to be 

settled) .201,202 

„ Vikrama, southern .147,197, 253f, 355 

Ethiopia, notice of Oecchi’s travels in.282, 283 

expired and current years, a note on.. 43f 


Faizullah Khftn Bohela joins Ahmad Shah... 271 

fan, miraculous, in folktales ... 324 

Farzand Khani=Shuj&’au’ddaula . 271 

Fatehpur-Haswa District, an inscription 

from the. 173® 

Fath Singh Ahldwilia joins Banjit Singh, 

308; hisdeath.«...*. 335 

Faul&d Kh&n T4t&r, coins of.... 277 

Fayfim MSS., paper of the ......... 282 

fire, a sacrifice to, when making a grant, 

206,209,253 

fiowers, presentation of at Hindu temples ... 13 

Folktales, in Kasmlr, 66®, 185®, 219®, 221® ; 
in Southern India, 31®, 107®, 139, 194®, 
214®, 229®, 258®, 293®; in Salsette,' 327®; 
in Western India, 28®, 188®, 210®, 322®; 
of the Yakubs, 278; of the Spaifiards, its 
Oriental character »#•••*••«•*• 59 


eclipses, lunar ...*.20, 74, 201 

„ solar....................43,45, 74,109,197 

education in the Dakhan in the time of Buddha 54f 

Eedzeitha, see Adzeitta . 5 

egg-heroin©—variant of the...... ... 183 

Egypt and Greece, ancient relations between. 76 
EkaHnga, Udaipur, a reference to 345m, 355 

ekcUfohanirdiia, a grammatical device.248f 

4kcuy6gah lcarishyate, a grammatical device ... 247 


fools in folktales, 294®, 296®; pretended, in 

folktales .-.-. 231 

forests of the Dakhan, 2 .*—the forest of red- 

sandera.*...*.. 3 

fortnight, a lunar, of thirty solar days, 
81®;—actual instances, 81, 84, 150n;—a 
reference to such a fortnight in the Mah&- 
bh&rata, 82fsuch a fortnight is an ill- 
omened period ........^ 
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fortnight, the dark, denoted by aiuddha, 46 

and n.;— aivMa, 174 ;—apara . 197 

fortnights of the lunar months; the differ¬ 
ence between the Pdrnimdnta, northern 
and the Amdnta southern arrangement ...14Iff 

fortune-seeking in folktales.230, 328 

frog in Spanish mythology .59, 60 

funeral rites in India and Europe. 168 

furniture in the time of Buddha. 51f 

Fyn, see Lonan ... 270 


GdVdd and Shimds, a notice of .... 110 

Galla, an Ethiopic language ... 242 

Ganesa Daivajfia; his Grdha-Ldghava was 

written in Saka-Samvat 1442.114n 

Graoganadi, a Tillage in the Dakhan .. 5 

G&ngas, Eastern, see Indr&varman .131ff 

G&ngdya era, remarks on the.133f 

Ganjam District an inscription from the ... lBlff 
‘Ganora/ a village near HdshangAbAd: 
mentioned under the ancient name of 

Gunaurd . 253 

GKrnda-emblem on an inscribed copper¬ 
plate....... 252 

goto used in a date in addition to the attta in 

8aka-nripa-kdU atttasamvaisara* 6ata . 43 

Gauhar ShAh of Dehll. 271 

Gay4 inscription of YakshapAla; edited . 63ff 

Gayakarna (Kalachuri of Ohedi); his wife, 
AlhaaadAvt, was a daughter of Yijaya- 

. m 

gems, the island of; a name of Ceylon, 3 

the sea of the seven gems........... g 

geographical notes.20, lOOf 

geography of Genesis . 199 

Georgian psalter on papyrus, 274; MSS., a 

*** . 278 

Georgians, Al-Kakashandi’s remarks on the,. 280 
ghali, ghatt, ghaiikdy a measure of time; ex- 

pWned ...lig^ 114 

GhAxiuMdtn KhAn pays homage to Ahmad 
Shlh, 268; takes Delhi, 269, 270; deserts 

D ehlt ...... 271 

GKpeie* theories about, 35ff; = Jatts, 257, 

258* are Naftaf 166; are TbtiMtot 166; 
origin of, 166; origin of, language test ...37, 38 
wpey (?)«Egyptiaai^BgittosEz-zTitt, 258; 

—K4wali=Ldh=L6ri .. 257 

bibhogn^hy.. 33 

G^ey-English Yocabulary .. 40 

l*^gwge, gmmmaav 88; letter changes, 

38; the genitive singular, its importance, 

^ 38; its connection with BihAri, 38, 39, 

40; pronouns, 40; the word for “frog,” 

46; its allies, 165; origin of the, 166; based 

on the MAgadhl PrAkrit ..... 161 


Giwnlu, a forest in the Dakhan .. 3 

Gobhila, a variant of Guhila, q. v . 347 

Gobindgadh built by Ranjit Singh. 33 

GodAvari, a river in the Dakhan. 3 

Gol, a division of AsAm... 223 

G616 family of AyanA. 817 

Gonardiya, an ancient grammarian . 105 

GonikAputra, an ancient grammarian . 105 

gdptchandana; explanation of the term.87, 90 

Gdpichandwa-TJpanUliady edited. 89ff 

gdtras , names of, as occurring in records:— 

BharadvAja...- ......... 99 

BhAradvAja. 204, 207, 209 

Garga. 253 

GArgAya . 132 

Prathama-Atrdya . 20 

Govinda III. (Rashtrakuta); calculations of 
the dates of his Wani and RAdhanpnr 

grants of Saka-Samvah 730 . 74f 

Govind Pant BundelA at PAnipat. 273 

GovindrAv GaikwAd of BapodA .317ff 

Graha-Ldghava, of Ganeia Daivajna, was 

written in $aka-Saihvat 1442 .114n 

grammarians, Hindu, notes on, 24 ff - 
technical devices used by them.244ff 


grammatical authorities quoted in the MahA- 


bhAshya . lOlff 

gratitude in folktales .189ff, 215, 217, 219 

greyhound is Odin’s dog . 9 

Guhila, the founder of the Guhila family. 346,352 
Guhila family, an inscription of the, edited, 
345ff;—intermarriage with the Kalachuris 
of Ohedi, 346f;—intermarriage with the 

MAlava princes . 346 

GujarAt, an inscription from . 74f 

GujarAt, notes on the ancient geography of 

this part of the country . 100f 

GunaurA, the ancient name of Ganora, q.v. ... 253 
Gunavarman, a translator of the SuhrilUTcha 

of NAgArjuna, ....169ff 

guns in China, titles of... 277 


Gupta era, the scheme and equation of its 
years, 141ffits epoch or year 0 was A.D. 
319-20,147 ff ;—in its true original scheme, 
its years are to be treated as northern Saka 
years, 146 fin GujarAt the initial day of 
each year was put back to the preceding 
KArttika Aukla 1,144;—the original north¬ 
ern scheme of its years was preserved in 
KAtbiAwAd up to at least A.D. 1264, 151;— 


an exception to this ... 154 

GktrAn dialect of Persian.... 274 

Gurbyessu, a wife of Chingbiz KhAn. 97 

Gfojara country, a reference to the.346, 354 

Gurto of the Sikhs, a notice of the ,. 306 

GuvAdAghatta, a bathing-place on the 
NarmadA ...... 253 
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Haidar&b&d grant of Pulikesin II. 0 f gaka- 
Samvat 534 expired; a calculation of the 

da*© .I09f 

h<rta t a land measure .209 and n 

Halagali, the Bedas of; a Kanarese Ballad; 

edited .356ff 

Hamirpur District; inscriptions from the. 202 , 204 

H amsap&la, apparently another name of Yai. 

rata, g. v . 346f 

hare, in Spanish mythology.59,60 

hari; a Maithili rhyme on the meanings of 

this word. 315 

HariSchandrad&va, father of Udayavarma- 

d5va, gr. . . 258 

Harita, an ancient sage; mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the Guhila family ...351, 352 

Harshad£va, a king (Chandella). 201 , 203, 204 

Hay&t Kh&n of L&hdr, see Sh&hnaw&z 

KMh. 264, 265 

Hazrat Begam SU^iba, daughter of Muham¬ 
mad SMh of Delhi. 


hell, a sea agitated hy flames proceeding from 3 

HemachandTa, a grammarian. 24ff 

Henriquez, see Enriches . 135 

hero pretending to be a fool, in folktales ...231ff 
Him&layan houses in Europe, 10; horses in 
Europe, 10; sacred architecture in Europe, 

11; shoes in Europe .....14,15 

Hindfl Kush, languages of the ... 165 

Hindu authorities for an account of the 

Dakhan in the time of Buddha. 2 

Sir Rdnjhd, a note on the . 165 

Hir&t, taken by Ahmad Sh&h, 266; first 

Russian Embassy to . 275 

Hogutai, a wife of Ohinghiz Kh&n.. 97 

horses, Norwegian, origin of, 10 ; of Norway 

and Y&rkand, likeness between. 10 

Hoshahg&b&d, chief town of a District in the 
Central Provinces; apparently its ancient 

name was Narmadapura . 253 

Hulkar, Jaswant, and Ranjit Singh ... 310 


Indravarman, Mahdrdja (G&nga); his Paxl&- 
Kimedi grant, edited, 13 Iffhe had appa¬ 
rently the biruda of R&jasimha .132, 133 

inexhaustible pot in folktales, variant of. 215 

inland routes of the Dakhan in the time of 

Buddha... 49 

inscriptions on copper, edited:— 

DSvavarmadeva (Chandella) .204ff 

Dhahgadeva (Chandella).*.... 202 ff 

Indravarman (G&nga) ...131ff 

Madana varmadeva (Chandella)..207ff 

Rudrad&sa, Mahdrdja .„ 98ff 

TJdayavarman, Mah&knm&ra ......252ff 

Yikramaditya Y. (Western Ch&lukya) ... 15ff 

inscriptions on stone, edited:— 

Mahip&la, (of Kanauj).173ff 

Samavaaithha (Guhila).„. 345 ff 

Yakshap&la.. GSif 

inscriptions, new A4oka, in Tndi^ 77;—of 
Piyadaed, remarks on the, 284;—Nestorian, 

280, 342;—Syriac, in Semirechia, 276;—ef 
Mesa of Moab, 283;—at Rasant, Central 

Asia, 278;—at Yan, notices of . 282 

intercalated fortnights; an ancient rule to 
the effect that they came after the natural 
fortnights, 109;—they were originally dif¬ 
ferent lunar periods in Northern and 
Southern India, 149;—the reason for 
making the intercalated period the same in 

both parts of India .149n 

intercalation of the month M&rgaiirsha; an 

instance .....„ 142 

Intiz&mu'ddaula—his property confiscated by 
Ahmad Sh&h, 268; killed hy Gh&zTuddin 

Kh&n. 270 

isJUavdehi paratdbdah, grammatical device... 248 

island of gems, a name of Ceylon. 3 

islands, five hundred, connected with the con- 
tinent of Jambudvipa, 3;—islands of the 
8 outheni 8 ea .. 3 


Ibn-al-Pakih al Haxnad&ni . 281 

Ibn Khurd&dbih, a new MS. of. 280 

Ibr&him TOi&n G&rdi joins the Mar&th&s 
against Ahmad Sh&h, 271; execution of ... 299 
identification in folktales, means of, 189,190; 

326,327; by slippers. ; . 230, 260 

Imil, a capital of Ogotai ... 123 

impossible tasks in folktales...186,187 ji 189ff, 213 

’In&yat Kh&n at P&nipat .273,298,299 

incense in religious worship in India, and in 

Asia ......... 13 

Tw^iftn ft naf / yma in Spain ... 59, 61 

Indian Empire , by Hunter, notice of the...... 228 

Indra, as a N&p&li god... 55® 


jadid-hstetra, a term requiring explanation... 209 

Jagatai, see Chagatai...... 97 

Jah&n Kh&n Pdpalz&i, a general of Ahmad 

Sh&h .264,270, 273 

Jaikad&va, a king; calculation of the date of 
his Dhiniki grant of Yikrama-Samvat .794,197f 
Jains, the, and the worship of Kyiahmt **..*. 163 
Jaatrasimha, a Guhila prince; he conquered 
Nadflla ...... i*.......... ...Mi.......... «••**• ...S46, 354 

J&lendhar token hy Ranjit Singh... 339 

J&landharft, a legend of .. 154 

Jambudvipa, the southern continent........... 3 

J&mi, copy of, at St. Petersburg .. 282 

Jajnmfih taken by Ranjit Singh............ 338 

Jancm SdJcht, a notice of the ..••..•...••...'167,168 
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Janjero, account of the... 283 

Jan taka, a name of the patron of Nag&rjuna, 

*.«. 

Jasav&ra, a BrAhmaa’s name ... 207 

JasrotA, subdued by Ranjit Singh. 336 

Jita, aBrAhman’s name. 209 

JAfc origin of the Gipsies.36, 37 

JAts of India, the . 166 

Jafcts a Gipsies....257,258 

Jay&varmadAva, king (ParamAra). 253 

JAtaka, the name, as a child, of the patron of 

NAgArjuna, q. v ... 176 

JijeghAn, a daughter of CThinghiz Khan . 97 

Jissu, a chief wife of Chiaghiz KhAn. 97 

Jissuken, see Jissu. 

jitdpdka, jndpayaty dchdryah, a grammatical 

device . 244f 

Juchi, son of Ohinghiz KhAn, 97; his Khanate 122 
Jupiter, samvatsaras of the Sixty-Year 
Cycle of, mentioned in records:— 

Krodhana. 43 

Kshaya...... 45f 

Sarvajit . 74 

Baumya. 20 

Vijaya. 74 

Jurjeai, see Jurjetai. 98 

Jurjin, see Jurjetai . 98 

Jurjetai, a son of Chinghiz KhAn . 98 

JwAlAmukhi visited by Ranjit Singh. 340 


Kacchi taken by Ranjit Singh . 338 

Kalra grant of DharaaAna iV. (of Valabhi) of 

the year 330; remarks on the date......142f£ 

KAlabhoja, a Guhila prince ....346, 352 

Kalachuris, references to the ...17,18 

Kalaehuris of Chedi ; an intermarriage with 

theX3uhilas.... S46f 

KAlafijara.......201,202, 204, 206, 209 

Kdla&far-ddhipati ; a title of the Chandella 
kings Dhangadeva, DevavarmadAva, and 

Madanavarmaddva .204, 206, 209 

K al aa -Budrflkh, a village in the Ahxnadnagar 
District; a grant of Bhillama IG. (YAdava) 
of Saka-Samvat 948; noticed, 43f£a cal- 

culation of the date .. 443 

Kali, legend of .....261. 

Kalih ga, a maritime country in the Dakhan, 

. 4 3,4,5,49 

KaUyuga; Cpigraphical instances of its use 


... 

Kahyuga, folk-origin of the. 263 

Kalmuck, a Dictionary of. 278 

Kamananjd, an ancient village.... 202 , 209 

K a manA ya, Kammaqijja, Karmaneya, ancient 

Jv mmttJ StmQ, q. v. . 10 0 

KMmpntomi, see Caumayatoura ............... 6 


KamrAj, a village in GujarAt; perhaps one of 


its ancient names was Karmantapura . 100 

KAmul held by Chagatai ... 122 

Kanarese Ballads; the Bedas of Halagali; 
edited ...356ff 


Kanauj; notes on its history, 178;—it also 

had the name of Mahodaya... 178 

KAhchipura, the ancient capital of DrAvida, 

q. v . 5 

Kanghi chain, the, Ogotai’s boundary, 123; 

Tului’s boundary . 123 

KAngrA passes into the hands of Ranjit 

Singh ...337, 338 

Tcdngri of Kasmir .. 61 

Kanhayya LAI, his works. 305 

KapgAhv, capital of As&m in Aurangzeb’s 
time . 223ff 


Karimdad Khan BamizAi at PAnipat. 273 

KarmAntapura, perhaps ancient name of 

Karnrej, q. t?, . 100 

KarnAta country, a reference to the .346, 352 

Kasapura, an ancient territoiial division.. 99 

KAsikA, = Benares ... 201, 204 

Kdixkd- Vritti, grammatical devices used in 

the . 244ff 

KaAmir taken by Ranjit Singh . 389 

Kasmiri language, its allies. 165 

Kasflr, attacks on, by Ranjit Singh, 308, 309; 

335; Ranjit Singh’s dealings with, 309; 

Ranjit Singh’s abortive attack on . 309 

Kathahau (P), a village in the RAjapura 

avasthd ... 201, 20<S 

KAthiAwAd ; inscriptions from; noticed, 145, 


152,197 

Kauthem, village in the Miraj State; grant 


of YikramAditya Y. of Saka-Samvat 930, 
edited, 15JE a calculation of the date ... 20f 
KavihasAdhi, an intermediate form of the 

name of KosAd, q. v . 101 

KavithasA&hi, ancient name of KosAd, q. v. ...lOOf 

KdvyamdM , notice of the... 48 

KAwali = Gipsy ... 257 

KayAIik, a capital of Ogotai....... 123 

Tc&chid dhuh, see apara dha .104f 

Mndra, an astronomical term; explained. 115 

KAsari Singh of Jaipur, defeated by Ahmad 

SMh.;.;. 265 

Kettata, a village in the DAvanna panchdli, 

.;.....132 

Khandesh District, an inscription from the, 

... 


Kh A n KhAnAh, see Mir Jumla.....223ff 

Kharak Singh, son of Ranjit Singh, his birth, 

308; his marriage . 33 ^ 

Khar^s^ a village in the Surat District; its 
ancient name was KhaurAchhaka .loo 

KhidA-nrHliin a— Burma .. oqa 
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Khaur &c hh a k a, ancient name of Khnrw&sa, 

3- *. 100 

Khojin Bigi, see Kujin. 97 

Khulan, a chief wife of fi hrnghig TTKA fl. , n _ 97 

Khw&ja Mirz& J&n, Governor of L&har, 269; ! 

captured by Ahmad Sh&h.-270 ! 

Khwarizm held by Juchi. 122 i 

Kimbulawatpura, a town on the Granges . 6* 

Kin Empire of China, the. 112 

kings of the world, the thirty-six, 231 

footnote 6 

Kirttivarmadeva, king (Chandella).. ....202, 209 

Kirttivarman, a Guhila prince.346, 363 

Kochi, see Kuchi . 20 

Koddasi, ancient name of the modem Kochi 

or Kuchi, g. v ., 20 

Koh-i-n&r, story of the. 339, 340 

Kokan, a History of.... 280 

Kdkju, a chief wife of Chinghiz TOi&n ......... 97 

Koll&pura, ancient name of the modem K61&- 

par.... 20 

Kondavall&ka, a proper name.*.132 

Konkana One-hundred-and*sixteen; an an¬ 
cient name of part of Gujar&t .. 101 

Konkanapnra, a city in the Dakhag ... 5 

Kos&d, a village in Gujar&t ; its ancient name 

was Kavi$has&dhi ...100f 

Kdsala, southern, a country in the Dakhan... 5 

K5£i, river in N&p&l.. 474,475 

Kotitirtha, a sacred place at Koll&pura, g.v.. 20 

Kfishna-Dv&rika temple inscription at Gay&, 

a note on the..... 64 

Krishna and the Jains.. 163 

Krdshtriyas, a school of grammarians . 105 

Kshfonasiitiha, a Guhila prince ..,346, 363 

Ksh&nvar&ja, Mandcdxka, the Dutaka of the 
grant of Udayavarmaddva of Yikrama- 

Samvatl256 . 263 

IciK&paha, an astronomical term. 116 

Kuchi or Kochi, a village near Kdl&pur; its 

ancient name was Koddast . 20 

Kujin, a daughter of Chinghiz Kh&h. 97 

Kulkan, a son of Chinghiz Kh&h. 98 

Kum&rasimha, a Guhila prince .346, 364 

Kumb&vati, a city in the Dakhag. .. 5 

Kunarav&dava, an ancient grammarian . 105 

Khndi d&a included the Alatage Seven- 

hundred . 20 

Khnkan&s, a name for the N&gars of Surat... 101 

Kunju, see Kolgu. 97 

Kurbeljin Goa, a wife of Chinghiz Kh&n...... 97 


Laccadives, an apparent early mention of the. 3 

Lake Balkhash, Ogotai’s boundary .. 123 

Lakhpat BAi, death of ...*•• ••...•..-....—••..m... 307 
Lakshmt-emblem on a copper-plate grant ... 207 
Lakshmivarmadeva, Mahdkumdra ... 253 


L&la, a maritime country in the Dakhan 3,4,5,49 


language of criminal tribes...*>84 

languages of India, a survey of the modem, 

161,162,164; the Mediaeval.. 164 

Lahk&dvipa, a name of Ceylon . 3 

legends, modem variants of classical. 288fC 

life-index in folktales.188, 191 

life, restoration to, in folktales—ashes. 260 

Xf-kl, a notice of the... 140 

Literature, Hindi, a notice of. 164 

literature in the Dakhan in the time of 

Buddha. 54 f 

Loli = Lori = Gipsy... 257 

Lonan and Fyn, two mythical birds of the 

Chinese.... 270 

loot, supposed Persian origin of, 361; pro¬ 
bable Indian origin of . 361 

lunar fortnight of thirteen solar dayB . .8 Iff 

lupta-nirdiskta, a grammatical device. 249 

Laris * J&ts = Gipsies ..*. 37 


Madanavarmad&va, kh»g (Chandella); his 
grant of (Yikrama)-Sarhvat 1190; edited...207« 
Madagascar perhaps mentioned as the Soli¬ 
tary Islan d 7 

Madhura, southern, a city in the Dakhan ...5, 49 
Madras Government Museum, grant of the 
MaMrdja Indrav m rman (G&nga), of the 

year 91, edited . „.131ff 

Magadha, a country ....... 49 

M&gadhl, the official language of Asdka ...... 314 

Magas, the, see S&kadvtptya Br&hmaps ...... 162 

magical rope in folktales.....✓. 235 

MahAbh&shya, noteson the; the authorities 
on grammar quoted in it, lOlff j—the 
Maurya-passage, 157% 172ff;—the text of 
P&nini’s Sfitras, 178ffdevices of Hindu 

grammarians .. 244ff 

Mah&h Singh, father of Ranjit Singh, a 

notice of . 305 

Mah&r&shfrra, a country in the Dakhan . 5 

Mah&ratnadvtpa, perhaps Socotra... 7 

Mah&vira as the founder of a monastic order. 163 


Mah&yika, a Guhila prince 346, 362 

Mahdt, clothing of the followers of the..75, 76 

Mahendrap&la, a royal pupil of R&jasekhara. .177f 
Mahilar&btha, a maritime country in the 

Dakham..... 4 

Mahindo, a maritime country in the Dakhan. 4 

Mahip&la, a king of Northern India, 174, 
174f;—his Asni inscription of (Vikrama)- 
Samvat 974; edited ......«Ml73f£ 

M&hipdr, battle of 265 


Mahishap&la, a king of Northern India, the 
father of Mahtp&la, g. v., 174,177f ;-r-he had 
the biruda of Nirbhayaaartadraor Nirbha- 
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Mahissafcl, a city in the Dakhan... 5 

Mahlvatt, a river ia the Dakhan.3 

Mahddaya, a name of Kanauj. 178 

M&hulunam, » village ia the Dakhaa ..... 5 

Mailigiri, a hill ia the Dakhaa 3 

Maithila Brahmans, a curse oa ....226 

Malakflta, a city or country ia the Dakhan... 5 

M&Iava, a country ia the Dakhaa..... 6 

Malaya, a maritime country in the Dakhap... 4 
Maldives, an apparent early mention of the... 3 
M&Mr-K6fcl&, Ranjtt Singh’s treatment of ... 835 


M&M&arman, or M&l&$arman, a Brahman’s 


name.... 253 

Malik Muhammad Jayasi, a notice of . 161 

Maluar&ma, see M&hulunam . 5 

mandtikagatayd ’dhtfcdrah, a grammatical de¬ 
vice . 247 

Manjarika, Manjerika, a N&ga kingdom in 

the Dakhaa... 4 

mantilla, the Spanish, an eastern dress. 57 

Maqsfid-i-Sh&h, the, at Kandah&r. 266 

Mar&fchAs, the, join Adtna Beg Kh&n, 269; 


defeated by Shuj&’a-u’ddaula, 270; struggle 
with Al^mad Sh&h, 270#; combine against 
A^mad Sh&h, 271; take Dehit, 272; defeat 

of the, at P&nlpat ..... 299 

Mararas of Maisdtr, a criminal tribe. 159 

M&rga&rsha; an intercalation of this month 142 

Marim J&xnt, a tribe of As&m...223 

maritime countries of the Dakhaa. 2f 

marriage customs of the Dakhaa in the time 

of Buddha ..... 53 

marriage, clandestine, in Southern India, 

159; in folktales, condition of, 232; among 
Hindus 159 

Mathanasiitiha, a Gahila prince.,...346, 354 

exttrdt, or horizontal top-Btrokes of letters 

imperfectly engraved.....131 

Maulika, perhaps represented by Mdlake, 
£.9*... ..**»• ... M*.»*M* ...... •I.Mt.ll.MtliM, 4 

Mauxya-pMMg© in the MahibhMja, notes 

on the ....157, 172f 

MMapifct, ancient name of the M6wAd coon* 
tay *«**«^^N*M Mttva $46,851, $54 

msae, mene, UM uphartin, a. notice of the 

words 280 

merchandise in the time of Buddha .. 7 

merchants, companies of, in . the time of 
Buddha. **».».»««»»• «•»■«•*«.» ... 50 

Mesa of Moab, the inscriptions of..28$ 

jffaha-SaMrdmti; a method of oakulatmg 
BSadudates with this basis... *«*«** «»•«•* 118ff 

KetcaKe’* bjmwju to Rwjtt Singh.836, 337 

meiroUgr of the Maaahnin. *e»w... ....... 110, 111 

M5w44 country, mentioned under the ancient 

nameof Mddaptta............351, 354 

Mtfeh^tVHhthahnriby tlmMarit^ds ...... 272 


Mindanao, Spaniards in ..... 281 

Miraj State, an inscription from the... 15# 

Mir Jumla, his conquest of As&m ..*. 223# 

Mir Khan, Arab Governor of Khur&s&n . 266 

Mir Hand of Lahor, his death..................... 268 

miraculous strength in folktales..... 293 

Mithra, cult of, in India . 162 

mixed verses in Sanskrit and Bih&ri.. 256 

Mohini, legend of . 290 

Moiv&saka, ancient name of Mowacbhi, q.v...* 100 

Mongolian rule of succession .. 98 

money in the time of Buddha.... 50 

monkey with the tom-tom, the, a Southern 

Indian folktale . 31# 

Monkey-food, name of a village in the Dakhan 8 

Monserrat, Antonio, Ms visit to Akbar. 135 

months, names of the, as occurring in re¬ 
cords :— 


Ash&dha. 


Bh&drapada. 


K&rttika . 


M&gha . 


M&rgaSira. 


M&rgaiirsha .. 


Phalguna.. 


Sr&vana ., 


Yai&kha... 



months, lunar; the difference between the 
northern and southern arrangement of the 

fortnights . 141# 

Mdrapur, a town on the Ganges. 6 

Moros of Mindanao, customs of the. 281 

Mota, a village in the Surat District; its 

ancient name was Mottaka. 190 

Mottaka, ancient name of Mota, q. v . 100 

mountains of the Dakhan . 2f 

Mount Jtiba, death-place of Ahmad Sh&h...... 302 

Mowachhi, a village in the Surat District; 

its ancient name was M&v&saka. 100 

Mrityuldngald- Upanishad; edited .287f 

Mudugiri, a hill in the Dakhan.... $ 

muffins, folktale of the ....294ff 

Muhammad Kh&n. T&t&r, coins of,..477 

Muhammad Sh&h, Emperor of Dehli first 

meets Ahmad Sh&h . 265 

Mdlaka, a kingdom and city in the Dakhaa. s . 4 

M oloohooloom andrama, see M&hulunam. 5 

Mult&n, Banjit Singh’s attacks on, 209, 310, $11, 

335 

Mulu, Muluar&ma, a forest in the Dakhan ... 3 

Mur&ri, composer of the Gay& inscription of 

Yakshap&la.,. $3 

Murkai, a wife of Chmghiz .. 97 

Mus-Arabic Bitualin Spain; the .. 58 

music charms in folktales ....326 

music in the Dakhan in the time of Buddha.. 54 
Muwffiar Kh&n of Mult&n ..310 
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NAdir&b&d, Ahmad Sli&li’s attempt to found, 209, 

300 

Nadula, ancient name of the modern Nad61, 
or Nadhl; it was conquered by Jaitrasimlia, 

qv ... 346,354 

Naga = (?) Nanak ( q. v .) .223n 

Nagahrada, ancient name of 28 agda, q.v. 3 46n., 351 
NAgardja, king of a state in the Dakhan ...... 4 

Nagar Brahmans, a reference to the. 355 

Nagurjuna, a BCdhisatva; some remarks on 

his SulirilWcha ......109ff | 

N&gas in the Dakhan . 4, 5 j 

Nagda, a place of religious resort near Udai- 1 
pur, mentioned under the ancient name of | 

NAgalirada.346n., 351 ! 

Naggadipo, a maritime country in the Dakhan 4 J 
Najibu'ddaula pays homage to Ahmad Shah, 

268; aaiif of Dehli .. 299 

naksliatra* mentioned in records 

Jyeshtha . 197 

YisakkA. 253 

names, proper; an instance of variation in the 

first or distinctive part. 19f 

N&nak, a tribe of As&m .... 223, 224 

Nanyaura; a village in the Hamirpur District 
the grant of Dhangadeva, of (Yikrama)- 
Samvat 1055, edited; 202 ff:—grant of 
D evavarmadeva, of (Yikrama) Samvat 1107, 

edited ......204f£ 

Narakira, an island ... 7 

Naramhana, a Guhila prince ..346, 353 

Naravarman, a Guhila prince .346, 353 

Ndrftyangadh taken by Ban jit Singh. 338 

Narmada (Nerbudda), a river in the Dakhan, 

3, 49; mentioned under the name of R6v&... 253 
Narmadapura; pi*obably the ancient name of 

Husbangabad ..*. 253 

Ndsik District, an inscription from the, noticed 74 
Na§r Kh&h and Ahmad Sh&h’s treasury, 268; 

rebels .......263, 264 

Nats are Gipsies? . 166 

Navabhuvana, a town near the NarmadA -i.... 3 

nazaratna, modern version of the legend of 

the.....-.—• —••••*• 289 

Nestorian inscriptions at Pishpak, 290 ; graves 

at Pishpak.275, 276 

nirfidchcha-nvisa, the anomalistic month. 115 

Nijftb&t KMn slain by the Mar&th&s. 27*2 

Nilakantha, origin of diva’s title of ... 289 

nimnCnnata, * what is above and below’ .209n 

nipatani i, a grammatical device ... 245 

nlrayana x an astronomical term; explained... 114 
NirbhayanarAndra, or NirbhayarAja, a biruda 

of Mahiskap&a, g. e. 177f 

Nisbni Novgorod, the fair at ..... 283 

Nizam’s Dominions, an inscription from the; 
noticed...*.*»•*».. 1^ 


north, the lucky direction in folktales . 230 

North-West Province*, inscriptions from 

the.173, 202, 204, 207 

, Noxthern India, notes on the history of ...... 177f 

Norway and India, connection between ...... 8ff 

j Norwegian gods, 8ff; horses, 10; houses, 10; 

i churches .,. 11 

numerical symbols, instances of the use of, 99, 
i 132,151 

i numismatics of the Musalm&ns ...110, 111 


occupations of the people of the Dakhan in 

the time of Buddha . 53f 

Odin sss Buddha 8 and footnote, 1; Indian 
origin of, 8; is the Wild Huntsman, 9; is 
the Wild Horseman, 9*; as the stone god, 

9; his dog is the greyhound ... 9 

Ogutai, a son of Chingkiz Kh&n, 97; his 

dominions . 12# 

Onon River, Tului’s boundary . 123 

Ordtis, origin of the Mongol tribe of... 96 

Orissa, a maritime country in the Dakhan ... 3 

ornaments, personal, in the time of Buddha 52 
Oudyani, a city in the Dakhan . 5 


Padmasimha. a Guhila, prince ... ....346, 3o4 

painting and drawing in the Dakhan in the 

time of Buddha ....54 

paifso, a Chinese.*.*..... 274 

pala, a measure of time; explained .. 113 

PAlas of Bengal, a note on the . 64 

P&mir held by Chagatai, 122; topography of 

the.*... ^ 

p&faMlt* a territorial term.*.13# 

Pcmohdiikdi notice of SolTs .... 2^2 

panchamaJutiabda, mentioned in connection 

with MahVcutitiira* . 253 

Pandagiri, a hill in the Daklian ... 3 

Pandu, see Pandagiri .. # 

P&rulya, a maritime country in the Dakhan... 4, 5 
P&nini's Sutra *; the text, as given in the 
Kdsticd-VriUi, compared with that known to 

K&ty&yana and PataSSjali....*.178ff 

PAnipat, battle of..»2* 1, 27*2ff, 298, 299 

Parahauaka. ancient name of Parona, q v. ... 190 

pardkhya, an astronomical term... 115 

Param&ra dynasty, notes on the. 253 

Parikshit, legend of .. 261 

P arlA - Kimedi, chief town of an Estate in the 
Gail jam District; the grant of the Afriftd- 
rdja Indravarman of the year 91; edited. ..131ft 
Parona, a village in the Sarat District; its 

ancient name was PArAhanaka.** 100 

Pasand TSLhAo Isb&qs&ii a general of Ah ma d 

. ... 287 
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PathAn ethnology, accepted native view of. 302, 


Path&n SuliAns of India, their coins in Bul¬ 
garia ...... 273, 270 

PfttiAU, Baojit Singh’s treat/icnt of............ 338 

Paushkaras4di, a grammarian mentioned in 


the MahAbh&shya .............103f 

Persian dialects, 274,275, 343; MSS. at St. 

Petersbuig, notice of..... 282 

phalasanukdra, an astronomical term ... 115 & n 

Phalgu, a river at Gay& .. 65 

Pindaraka; the more correct form of the 

name seems to be Pindat&raka, q. . .. 86 

Pindataraka, a sacred spot in Dv4rak4. 86 

Piyadasi, M. Senart on the inscriptions of, 112, 

284; M. Senart on the orthography of the 
inscriptions of, 313: M. Senart on the ety¬ 
mology of the inscriptions of, 314: M. 

Senart’g inscription ot, notice of.313, 315 

Potiphar’s wife, variant of . 103 

prdkarshagati, a grammatical device. 250 

Pr&krit proper names .... 19n 

Prakriy&saiiigraha , a grammatical commen- 
tary by Abhayachandiasiddh4ntasfiri ...... 25 

praMshtanirdiSa, a grammatical device . 248 

pratibddhi, used in connection with the 

making of a grant.132n 

pratijdgdranaka, a territorial term requiring 

explanation .. 253 

JPratishth&na, a city in the Dakhari . 5 

pratydhdragrahana , a grammatical device ... 248 
pravara « mentioned in records 

Bh&radv4ja-Ahgirasa-B4rha8patya 204, 

207, 209 

Garga-Samya~Angirasa. 253 

Prithvlvann&d&va, king (ChandeUa) ..202, 209 

prophecy in real life, a Hindu ..3171! 

Polad, a capital of Ogotai . . 123 

Polik&sin II. (Western Chalukya), a calcula¬ 
tion of the date of his Haidar&b&d grant 

of 6aka-Samvat 534 expired ...109f 

P&mimdnt* northern arrangement of the 

fortnights of the lunar months.1411! 

PdreosAtra; a'term in the Mah&bh&ahya for 
grammarians older than Pigmi.**.*....lOlf 


Q4kn4q, see Oalntuk; see Kalmuck . 278 

Qamaru’ddfch Kh&n, Waxir of Muhammad 
Shih... .*•«*• .»..»«••*»«*»•<».. *•..»..«*»*?«•».».»» 265 

Qutbn’ddtn ofKas&r..................«....809 


B&btadatomaa,aBrAhma^’sname ............ 209 

Bddhanpar grant of Gdvind* HI. (R4sh$ra* ■ 
kft$a); a calculation of the date ............... 74T 

BAhu, legend of ...288 


Rajasekhara, the poet; is to be referred to the 
first quarter of the tenth century A. D. ...175f£ 
Rdjasimha, apparently a biruda of Indra- 

varman, q. v .132,133 

RAjapura avasthd, an ancient territorial 

division . 201,206 

rakshasa in folktales .32SfE 

Rakshasas, the island of; a name of Ceylon... 3 

rdkskasi, story of a . 185ff 

Rakshasis, the country of; a name of Ceylon. 3 

Ramaz4n, the, in Mindanao.. 281 

Ranamaua, an ancient territorial division 201, 206 

Ranaso4, an ancient village.202, 209 

Ranjit Singh of the Punj 4b, 1; a book in his 
honor, 303; kills Lakhpat R4i, 307; his 
youth, 307; his dealings with Shah Zaindn, 

307; captures L4hdr, 307, 308; imprisons 
Dal Singh. 308; reduces Sdhib Singh Bhangi, 

303; attacks Sans4r Chand of K4ngr4,309 ; 
liis attacks on Multdn, 309, 310; reduces 
Ahmad Kb4n of Jhang, 310; reduces Uchh, 

310; his victory over the Bhangi faction, 

310; his behaviour to Jaswant Hulkar, 310; 
his doings in the Cis-Satluj State, 311, 312; 
his attacks onK4ngr4, 312; visits JwdlAmu- 
khi, 334; his twin sons, 334 ; his attacks on 


KasOr, 334, 335; subdues Bab4walpur, 335 ; 
his attacks on Multdn, 335; takes NArdyan- 
gadh, 335; his treatment of M&lei* Kotik, 

335; his treatment of Pati414,335; subdues 
Chamb4, 336; takes Si&lkot, 336; subdues 
Akhnar.336; subduesJa&rofck,336; Metcalfe’s 
missions, 336, 337; constructs walls of 
L4hdr foit, 337; builds Gobindgadh, 337; 
bis doings in the Cia-Satluj States, 337; 
obtains possession of KAagyd, 337 , 338; 
takes JammOn, 333; takes Wazir4b4d, 338; 
takes Kacbhi, 338; takes Bhimbar’ 338 ; 
befriends Sh4h Shujd’a, 338; visits Sh4h 
Zam4n, 338; tates Kashmir, 339 ; takes 
J&landhar, 339 obtains possession of the 
Koh-i-nAr, 339, 340; his abortive attack on 

Kashmir, 340; takes Afeak .. 840 

Rashid Vatvdt, his life and woiks. 862 

Rlshtrakfitas of 'the Dakhan, references to 

the, 17,18;—see Gdvinda III. 74 

R4sh$r&k6tas of Gnj.ar4t; notes on the places 

mentioned in some of their grants.. 100 f 

rdti, perhaps a common epithet of a set of 

religious characters . 351 n 

Ratnadvtpa, a name of Ceylon .. 8 

red-sanders tree, region of the, in the Dak¬ 
han, 3forest of the . $ 

religion of the Dakhpn in the time of Buddha. 55 

restoration to life in folktales ...192fE 

R6v4 t —the river NarmadA . 253 . 

rice, cultivation of Oriental 281 
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Rig-Vtda, classification of the hymns in the, 

77, 78 

river, a rdhshasa unable to cross a, in folk¬ 
tale.3293 

nvers of the Dakhan. 3 

Bomanus Diogenes, defeat of, Ima’du’ddln 

Isfah&ni’s account.279 

Roumanian Language, origin of the. 163 

rubies, origin of, in folktales, variant of . 211 

Rudrad&sa, Mahdrdja; his ferpur grant; 

edited .... 933 

Rujpasiddhi, a grammatical commentary by 
Day&p&Ia. 25 


Sabar, Prince, a variant of...3223 

SabddnuSdsana, a grammatical work by 

Sakat&yana; its contents . 25f 

Sachabadha, a hill in the Dakhan.3,49 

Sada Kanwar helps Banjit Singh to conquer 

L&hor .308 

Sadiq Beg Khan, Governor of Sarhand.270 

Sadru’d-Din Abdlasan 1 Ali, a new MSS. of... 341 

Sagala, a city in the time of Buddha.. 5 

sahacharydt tdchchhdbdyan, a grammatical 
device . 250 


S&hib Singh Bhangi reduced by Ranjit 

Singh....*.*...308 

S&hib Singh Bedi and Banjit Singh .308 

sailing-ships in the time of Buddha .. 7 

S&kadvfpiya Br&hmans.182 

Sakari&l, battle of... 270 

S&kat&yana, a grammarian quoted by Hema- 
chandra: notes on bis grammar, 24 3he 
is quoted by name in the Mah&bh&shya...... 102 

idhhds mentioned in records• 

Chhandoga .... 182 

Y&jasan&ya .•..............204,253 

Yajurv&da ...... *•••»..<•«*.......... *■•* **• 20,207 

Saktikum&ra, a Guhila prince..... 346* 353 

galamana, or Alamana, an ancient country... 170 

Salsette, dialect of... ..3323 

Saxnad Kh&n Ashanq&ri attacked by Na?r 

Eh&n.*.. 264 

Samad Kh&n Hashtnagari defeated by Adina 
B&g Kh&n, 269; Governor of Sarhand (Sir- 

hind), 269; slain by the Mar&th&s...272 

S&mantashhha, a Guhila prince ..346, 354 

S aTP ar^ithhft , a Guhila prince, 345* 346, 354, 
355;—his Abd inscription of (Yikrama)- 

Saihvat 1342, edited .*.....3153 

tambandham anuvariitkyatt, a grammatioal 

device,.....*......*.^ 

Sarhghavarman, a translator of the SuhriU&ka 

of N&g&rjunM.c. 169 

SanqraU of D&ksh&yaayv, quoted in the 
Mah&bh&shya.**••* . . 


Sarhkar&ch&rya, notes regarding the period 
to which he should be referred, 41f, 160f 
he seems to have visited N&p&l about the 
period 630 to 655 A.D*, 42the tradition 
of his own country favours A.D. 788-820 as 
his date.....160f 


Banders tree, red, region of the, in the Dak¬ 
han, 3;—the forest of . 3 

S&nhi, a Br&hman’s name.... 209 

mnmndnnata, a fiscal tern .209n 

ia^a-shell emblem on the seal of a grant... 15 
Sans&r Chand of K&ngri attacked by Ranjit 
Singh, 3C9, 312; cedes K&ngf& to Banjit 

Singh...337, 338 

Sanskrit and Bih&ri, verses in a mixture 

of.200, 256 

Sanskrit Grammar for beginners, notice of a 
new ....... 200 


Saty&iraya II. (West. Ch&lukya) had the 

biruda of Akalankacharita . 16 

S^ugalnuwara, see S&gala. 5 

Sari language, a song in the .... 341 

S&stri, Sard&r B, V, a notice of .317n 

Sann&gas, a school of grammarians . 105 

Sauryabhagavat, an ancient grammarian. 105 

tdya>m, au astronomical term; explained...... 114 

sea of the seven gem.3..... 3 

sea-routes in the time of Buddha...5, 6, 7 

seals of grants . l5f 

seeking fortune in folktales...219 

Sehdeh, dialect of Persian .... 274 

serpent in Spanish mythology, 59, 6C; in 
folktales...........259, 260 


Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, a notice of the... 3-13 
seventh son in folktales, his adventures, 1883; 
daughter, adventures of, in folktales, 3223; 

wife a folktale incident..«... 260 

‘Sewet,’ Sr&vaati... 49 

Shafi’a, poems of, a notice......Ill 

gM h ’Alam, succeeds to throne of Dehli...... 299 

Sh&h Mur&d Kh&n of Bukbir&' . 300 

Sh&hnaw&z KHin of Lahore defeated by 

Ahmad Sh&h........*.*.264, 265 

Sh&h Pasand Kh&n Ish&qz&i, a general of 
Ahmad Sh&h ... ...... »***»...«»..... 273 

SttiAh Rtdch and Ahmad Sh&h, 266; coins as 
vassal of A^mad Sh&h 268 

ShAh Shuj&'a befriended by Banjit Singh, 

338; surrenders the Koh-i-nfir, 339, 340; 

has.escape from L&hor ............... 340 

Sh&h Wall Fh&ft, a general of Afrmad Sh&h, 

300,301 

gh&h invades the Pafij&b, 307 $ visits 
Banjit Singh 338 

Shaibdnindma the, a notice of the..... Ill 

Shamanism in Central Asm, 279; ompng the 
Buriats..#.... 343 
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Shan-to-lcia, a name of the patron of 

N&garjuna, q . . . 

ShaL’to-po-han-na, the regal title of Shi-yen- 


teh-lcia, q. v ..... 169 

‘ shell-characters’ engraved on the back of a 

copper-plate grant. 99 

Sher Singh of L&hor, his birth .. 334 

Shiki Rhutuku, adopted son of Chinghiz 

Kh&2. 98 

ships, folklore of...*. 322, 323 

ships in the time of Buddha ... 7 


Shi-yen-ieh-kidj the patron of N&g&rjuna, 

q. v. ...... 169 

shoes, enchanted, in folktales, 325; of 
Europe compared with those of Asia ... 14, 15 
Shomm&na, or Shumm&aa, a Guhila prince. 

346, 352, 354 


Shuh&ng Kh4h, general of Ahmad Shah . 271 

Shujd’auMdaula honoured by Ahmad Shah 
defeats the Mar&th&s, 270 ;—wazir of Dehli, 

271, 299 

Sifilkofc taken by Ranjit Singh . 336 

Siberia partly held by Ogotai, 123; a Russian 

bibliography of .... 278 

Siddhdnta-Kduvvudi, notice of a new edition 


spashta tithi, * an apparent tithi’ . 119 

Srfivasti, an ancient city in Oude . 49 

stone figures in Semirechia, 277 ; in 

Kokan . 278 

stones, monumental, in Maisdr . 159 

store-houses in Norway and Kasmir, likeness 

between . 10 

story-telling to explain the situation in folk¬ 
tales . 194 

Subandhu and B&na . 167 

substituted persons in folktales, 192, 21 Off; 

wife in folktales. -260 

Suchivarmah, a Guhila prince.346, 353 


Sfidali vishaya, an ancient territorial division, 

202, 209 

&u di, also see ba di , an astronomical abbre¬ 
viation, 147n;—instances of its use, 153, 

203, 208, 254;—an instance of the use of sn 


without di ... 142, 355 

Sddraka, grandfather of Yakshap&la, q. v. ... 64 

Suhav&sa, name of a place.1.201, 206 

SuhrilUkha, of N&g&rjuna, some remarks on 
the .169ff 


sun and moon emblem on the seal of a grant. 16 
sun, worship, of the, when making a grant ... 206, 


of the . 80 

Sihapura, a city in the L&]a country .. 5 

Sikh Gur&s, a notice of the, 306; religion, of 

origin of the........ 168 

Sikhs, the, rebel against Ahmad Sh&h ...301, 307 

l&ila, a Guhila prince ....346, 352 

Siuxha, a Guhila prince.. 346, 352 

Suhhaladvipa, a name of Ceylon......... 3 

simplicity in folktales.... 294ff, 296ff 

Sindlmfca(P) army, a reference to the......346, 354 

Smhabapuranuvara, Sinhanuvara, or Sinha- 

pura, a city in the L4la country. 5 

ferpur, a village in the Kh&nd&sh District; a 
grant of the Mahdrdja Rudrad&sa; edited. 98ff 

sleeping-beauty in folk-tales, variant of . 211 

social life in the time of Buddha... 52 

•Socotra perhaps mentioned as Mah&ratna- 

dvipa. . . 7 

Solitary Island; perhaps Madagascar ......... 7 

Somfili, an Ethiopia language, 242; orthogra¬ 
phy of, 242; proposed alphabet for, 243; 
Language, practical writing of the ... ...285, 287 
Son, eldest, is stupid, folklore, 229 f youngest, 

hero of folktales:....... -..*230ff 

9$rdkvddh<ju t a fiscal term ....,209n 

southern region or continent, a name of the 

Dakhan . 3 

Spain, its connection with India and the East , 

its Indian and Oriental customs...59,61 

Spanish mythology . 

to be translated 

by * apparaR^ »«».* »•* *m.m«»•»..,»«.«• 113n 


209, 253 

Sun&paranta; see Apar&nta ... 3, 5 

Sup&ra, Suppara, Supp&raka, a city in the 

Dakhan ...5, 6, 49 

superstitions in the Dakhan in the time of 

Buddha. 55 

S&raj Mall and Ahmad Sh&h . 271 

Sfir D&s, a notice of . 164 

surnames among the Hindus, remarks on.227f, 312f 

Suvama, an ancient place. 49 

Suymgatmish, coins of.277 

svasti-vdhann, a rite preparatory to a sacrifice 

or any solemn observance .209n 

svastika, symbol of Thor . 8 

sifayamvara, and folktales . 232 

sweepers, worship of the . 290 

Sy&maladevi, daughter of Uday&dity*. ’ of 

M&lava, and wife of Yijayasiihha, g. v .. 346 

symbolic speech in folktales .66ff, 139,140 

Syrian inscriptions in Semirechia . 276 

tddarthydi tdchchhabdyam, a grammatical 

device . 250 

tadvadaMdtta, a grammatical device. 250 

Tajik Dialects. 278 

Tftju ddtn Abfil-Hasan • Ali Sh&h of Tabriz. 277 

Talas Yalley, held by Chag&tai .,... 122 

talking animals in folktales, 187; fish, the, a 

Ka^miri folktale.. 

Tambapanni, a wilderness in Ceylon.. 3 

T4r& Singh of L&hor, his birth .... 334 
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Tarka-Kaumudi, notice of a new edition of 

the. 112 

Tark&rikA, name of a place.201, 204 

task in folktales, impossible, to cure illness ..3295: 

tatah kim verses.,,. 78 

TAtAr antiquities in t’;e Crimea, 341, 342;— 

coins..... 077 

tdtsthydt tdchchhabdyam, a grammatical 

device .....,. 250 

Tchao-Sien-tche, a translation of the,.... Ill 

Tdjahsizhha, a Guhila prince..,.340, 354 

telephone in India, indigenous By stem of. 15 

temples, worship at Hindu, compared with 

Church ceremonials in Europe. 125 

Ten, a village in GujarAt; its ancient name 

wasTrenna. 100 

!(h&na District, an inscription from the, 

noticed. 45 f 

Th&sfe&dha, writer of the grant of Madana- 

varmadeva of (Vikrama)-Saiiivat 1190. 210 

Thian Shan Bange, Chagatai’s boundary. 122 

Tibetan authorities for an account of the Oak¬ 
ham in the time of Buddha. 2 

Tibet, its subjection to the Mongols .123,124 

time, divisions of, in the Dakhan, in the time 

of Buddha ..’. 54 

TimAr, coins of . 277 

Timur ShAh, son of Ahmad ShAh, 260,*—as 
titular governor of HirAt, 267marries 
daughter of ’Alamgtr II. of Dehli, 269 

defeated by Adina BAg KhAn .269,270 

Tinnevelly, the coast of, in the time of 

Buddha. 49 

TirAbalAs * Gipsies. 166 

tithi, a lunar day; explained.. 114 

tithi-bhdga, * the duration of a tithi* .... 118 

tithi-dhruva, the ‘constant of a tithi * ......... 118 

tithi-Mndra, an astronomical term, explain¬ 
ed ...115, 116 

ttthi-madhyavm-Mndra, an astronomical 

term, explained ....... 115 

tithi-spashta-lcMra, 1 the apparent anomaly 

of a tithi* . 118 

tithuiuddhi, an astronomical term; explained 

114f, 115n, 116, 

tithii, a method of calculating the week-days 

and English dates of....~.......1135 

Tolkdppiyam, a notice of the...1565 

trade of the Dakhan in the time of Buddha .. 50 

Trang, a district of AsAm...... 226 

transformation in folktales 191,212 

transliteration, a note on the subject of .. 165 

Transoxiana, its administration in the early 
Mongol days 123 

TrennA, ancient name of T 6 n, q. TrennA 
dh&ra, an ancient territorial division of 
GujarAt .. 100 


triskele , symbol of Odin ... 8 

! Tulasi, a legend of...... 154 

Tulsi DAs, a notice of .. 164 

Tului, a son of Chinghiz KhAn, 97;—his domi¬ 
nions........ 123 

Tumalun, a daughter of Chinghiz KhAn Ml 99 

TuridstAn, a bibliography of .... 278 

Tuqtamish, coins of . 277 

Turushka army, references to the ..346, 354 


Uchh reduced by Banjit Singh.. 310 

Udayana, a name of the patron of NAgArjuna, 

q.v. .. 169 

UdayAditya of MAlava: his daughter, SjA- 

maladAvi, married Vijayasimha, q. . .. 346 

Ddayavarm&deva, Mahdhmara; his ‘ Ulja- 
mun ’ or Bh6pAl grant of Yikrama-Sarnvat 

1256; edited . 2525 

tTdra, a country in the Dakhan........ 5 

TTighur, held by Ohagatai ... 122 

TJjaur, a son of Ohinghiz KhAh .. 96 

Ujijhan, see Chakaa .. 96 

TTjjain, see Avanti.....3,4 

UjjAmi, Ujjem, a city in the Dakhan.... 5 

* Uljamun,’ a village in the BhqpAl State; a 
grant of the Mahdkumdra Udayavarman 

of Yikrama-Sarnvat 1256, edited .......2525 

Upanishads ; the Gtptchandana, edited, 
895;—^the MplyulMgala, edited, 287f;— 

the Vdsudfaa, edited...865 

drdhvddKas, * what is above and below’....209n 

Urhjhagan, a son of Ohinghiz KhAn. 96 

TTrav&a, an ancient place. . 49 

tfsharav&ha,an ancient territorial division, 201,204 
Uttarapadhavanaka, ancient name of TJtrAn, 

lOOf 

Uttaravahanaka, an intermediate form of the 

name of TJtrAn, q. v .... 101 

TJtrAn, a village in GujarAt; its ancient name 

was Uttarapa^vanaka . lOOf 

TJzbaq, coins of 277 


YAdava, an ancient grammarian...... 105 

pa di, see also ba di, an astronomical abbre¬ 
viation, 147n;—instances of its use.147,175 

Yairata, a Guhila prince, 346, 353 appa¬ 
rently he was also called Ha&sap&la. 346f 

Yairisiihha, a Guhila prince.............S46> 353 

Yajshnava J ams ............... ...h *•**•»•»• 164 

YAjapyAyana, a grammarian mentioned in 

the MahAbhAshya .108f 

VAkAfcaka Mahdrdjas, remarks about the. 99 

Yalabhi, se4 Dharas&oa IY..........1425 

Yalachha, ancient name of Varadhba, q, u,... 100 
YAmana, Profs. Kielhom and Peterson on ... 162 
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Vamharada, an ancient village in the Sddali 

vishaya ...*.... 202 , 209 

Vahgi, ancient name of the modern B&gni,£. v. 20 


Yy&di, a grammarian mentioned in the Mah&- 

bhkshya ...103f, 106 

vyava^thitavibhcuhdt a grammatical device 251 


Yipana, a Rr&hman’s name. 

vdray an astronomical term for a solar day; 

explained...*.... 

Yarachha, a village in Gujardt; its ancient 

name was Yalachha . .v ................. 100 

Yariao, a town on the Tapti; its ancient name 

was Yariavi.. ^ 

Yariavi, ancient name of Yariao, q- v .100,101 

Vcteudiva-Upanishad, edited . 86ff 

Yasnh&rikd, ancient name of Waswari, q. v. 100 
Yatt&ra, ancient name of the modem Wafcfir 

or Wath&r, q. v ...*.~ 20 

Yatv&t; see Rashid Yatv&t. 362 

vdu, * seed-grain*.209n 

YOdic and ancient Italian deities, connection 
between. 133 


Yer&wal inscription of Yalabhi - Sam vat, 927; 

of the date, 152 fE;—inscription 
of Aijunaddva (Chanlukya) of Yalabhi-Saih- 

vat945; calculation of the date.147ff 

vessels in the'time of Buddha... 7 

Yidytdharad^va, king (Chandella) .201,206 

Yienna Oriental J oumal, notice of the starting 
of the 112 


Yijauli, an ancient village ...202, 209 

Yijayap&Iad 6 va, king (Chandella)..201, 206 


Yijayasiihha, a Guhila prince, 346, 353;—his 
wife was dy&maladevi, g. 346;—his 

daughter, Alhanadevi, married Gayakarna, 

q.v. .......... 346 

Yikatt&naka, an ancient village in the Kasa- 

pura district.... 99 

Yikrama era; an instance of the Amdnta 
southern scheme being coupled with it in 

Central India... 254 

Yikram&ditya Y. (Western CMlukya); his 
K&ttth&h grant of fiaka-Samvat 930, 

edited.. 15ff 

Yikramasubha, a Guhila prince. 346, 353 

Yindhya manddla, an ancient territorial divi¬ 
sion in Central India... 253 

Yishnu and Ypndft, a legend... 155 

Yisvarftpa, father of Yakshap&la, q. v . 64 

vivakshd* a grammatical device .. 2461 

YOdask&satka, an ancient territorial division 

near H o e h a og &b ftd ............. 253 

volcanic regions of the Eastern Archipelago 3 

voyages in the time of Buddha ..5, 6, 7 

Vyindt, wife of Jflandhara, a legend of . 154 

Ygmd&vana, origin of the name... 155 

Y yish a frha , M. de Millooe on ....... 155 

VpshacUva of N 6 p&l; 6aiiakardch4rya seems 
to have visited Ndpftl m his tune, A.D. 630 
■tO 655 41f 


wager for a kingdom in folktales ..... 240 

Wan! grant of Govinda I1L (B&shtr&kdta); 

a calculation of the dhte ..... 74 

Warachcha, see Yarachcha..J00 

Warido, see Yari&o...-190 

Waswari, a village in Gujar&t; its ancient 

name was iTasuMrikd ...... 100 , 

Watdr or Wath&r, a village near Kol&pur; 
its ancient name was Yatt&ra ».*.M ... ......... 20 

Wazlr&b&d taken by Banjtt Singh... 388 

weapons of the Dakhan in the time of 

Buddha .. 57 

week-days of Hindu tithw, a method of 

calculating the . 11311 

west, the lucky direction in folktales •so •— «*« m 
wildemesses in the . land of IA|a and in 

Ceylon ...... . 3 

Wild Huntsman, 8 ff. 1 is Odin . 9 

wiles of women, a folktale incident ...29; 1071! 

Woden = Buddha ..... 8 n 

Women, the Country of the Western, 6 ;— 
the kingdom of . 6 


Y&davas of Sdunad&a; see BhillamaIII....... 43 

Yaksha kingdoms in the Dakhan..... 5 


Yakshap&la; his Gay& inscription, edited ... 631! 
Yakshavarman, author of the Chintdmani ... 25 
Y'aqOb 1 Ali Xh&n B&miz&i, governor of Dehli 272 
Y&rkandi horses and those of Norway, like¬ 
ness between . 10 

YaSovarmadeva, king (Param&ra) . 253 

YaSovarmaddva, king (Chandella).. 201, 203, 204 

Ysteovarman, a variant of the name of Daia- 

varman (West Oh&ukya) ... 19f 

ydgas mentioned in records 

Parigha..... 253 

y6gavibhdga $ a grammatical device .179If, 247 

Yogg&ka, a proper name .. 174 

youngest daughter, adventures of, in folk¬ 
tales, 322£E: son, adventures of the, in folk¬ 
tales. ....3271! 

Yulli (P), a village in Usharav&ha .201, 204 


Zaxn&n Sh&h, see Sh&hZamAn.•.. $07 

Zain Khftn Mohmand, a general of Afmnail 

sh4h.;. 101 

Zend, a new text in ... 284 

Zinch&rb, see Janjerb ... 283 

Zotts = J&fs = Gipsies .. . . . 37 

Zu^t = J4M as Gipsy .. 257 , 258 






























































ERRATA IN YOE. XYI. 


Scale-of figs. 1 and 3 of Plate 8 Asiatic Symbo¬ 
lism, Yol. XY, p. 119, should be 
•05' not *5'. 

p, ga, 1.11, for Mah&r&shtra, read Mahara¬ 
shtra, 

p. 15, L 24, for Yikrama-ditya read Yikba- 

MADITYA. 

p. 22, note 56, for TJp&idravaij&, read Upen- 
dravajrl 

p. 23,Text, 1.43 ,for ta-va (ba)la, read ta*ya(ba)la. 
p. 836,11. 7 and 12f., for which is injurious to 
all people, read which contains 
thirteen days. 


p. 86, 1. 27, for suresvaram read sarveavaram. 
p. 90,1.1, 071 /bit the hyphen after naSyanti. 
p. 100, L 9, for V*(p) read V *(■»). 
p. 1006,1.40, for Waawari read Waawari. 
p. 120, Table, in the column for the SiddhHta- 
Sir6mani t instead of 5542, reado 5 
under the column for (jhutU , and 
42 under the column for pal as 
v p. 129, note 29, for if there figures read if these 
figures. 

p 132a, 1 43, for upadhamdniya read upadhmd - 
niya. 

p. 158a, 1. 12, for Avakd&ak read Avalmak 





